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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb idea »f the following Tale was Bu^ested on reading tM tret 
TohiBie of Rvbertson's Cbaries the PifUi, oa the Feudal Btf cy ol 
Gennany ; and the picture of moral and political deltfbeiifent pre- 
sented in those pages, whether as regards the t^pTessor or the 
oppressed. Those revolting distinctions have, however, passed 
nmy — vilieia is but a thing that was. But if the old chronicles are 
to be credited, the monk, whom the author hss eudeavcujred to por- 
tray in the course of this tale, was the first W^ ;rhispered in the ear 
oT in English serf, that slavery was not his birthright. 

it may, perhaps, be superfluous to add, that all the legal iaforma- 

tion scattered through the volutoe, is strictly correct ; and every 

historical event as nearly so as die machinery of the tale permitted. 

The critical reader, whoae indulgence the writer Balicit«,will imme- 

K diately perceive from whence the information has been derived. 




THE BONDMAN. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

About a quarter of a mile south of Winchcombe, on the sammit <^ a 
gentle elevation, are still the remains of a castle, which, as Fuller says, 
" was of subjects' castles the most handsome habitation, and of subjects' 
habitations the strongest castle.*' 

In the month of Aagust, in the year thirteen hundred and seventy-four, 
this distinguished place, called Sudley Castle, presented an interesting scene 
— the then owner, in consequence of his father's death, holding his first 
court for receiving the homage and fealty of his vassals. 

The court-yards were thronged with the retainersof the baron, beguil- 
ing the hour until the ceremomr called them into the halL This apartment, 
which corresponded in magnificence and beauty with the outward appear- 
ance of the noble pile, was of an oblong shape. Carved representations of 
battles adorned the lofty oaken ceiling, and suspended were banners and 
quaxtering|s of the Sudley and De Boteler families. Ancestral statues of 
oak, clad in complete armour, stood in niches formed in the thick walls. 
The heavy linked mail of the Normans, with the close helmet, or skull- 
cap, fastened under the chin, and leaving the face exposed, encased those 
who represented the early barons of Sudley ; while those of a later period 
were clad in the more convenient and more beautiful armour of the four- 
teenth century. The walls were covered with arms, adapted to the dif- 
ferent descriptions of soldiers of the period, and arranged so as each might 
provide himself with his proper weapons, without delay or conJFusion. , 

The hall had a tesselatea pavement, on which the arms of the united 
families of Sudley and De Boteler (the latter having inherited by marriage, 
in consequence of a failure of male issue in the former) were depicted with 
singular accuracy and beauty. About midway from the entrance, two 
broad steps of white marble led to the part of the hall ezclusiveljr appro- 
priated to the owner of the castle. The mosaic work of this privileged 
3iace was concealed on the present occasion by a covering of fine crimson 
oth. A large arm-chair, covered with crimson velvet, wiUi4he De Boteler 
arms richly emblazoned on the high back, over which hun^ a velvet canopy 
fringed with §old, was placed in the centre of the elevation ; and several 
other chairs with similar coverings and emblazonings, but wanting canopies, 
were disposed, «ronnd for the accommodation of the guests. 

The steward at length appeared, and descended the steps to classify the * 

I* 
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people for the intended homage, and to satisfy himself that none had < 
obeyed the summons. 

The tenantry were arranged in the following order : — 

First — the steward and esquire stood on eiUier side next the steps. 

Then followed the vassals who held lands for watching and warding 
castle. These were considered superior to the other vassals, from the pc 
liar nature of their tenure, as the life-^ards, as it were, of their lord. 

Then those who held lands in chivalry, namely, by performing sta 
military services, the perfection of whose tenures was homage. 

The next were those who held lands by agricultnial or rent service, \ 
who performed fealty as a memorial of their attachment and dependenc 

The bondmen, or legally speaking, the villeins, concluded the ar 
These were either attached to the sou or to the person. The former v 
designated viUeins appendant, because following the transfer of the grot 
like nxtures of a freehold, their persons, lands, and ^oods being the prop 
of the lord ; they might be chastised, but not maimed. They paid a 
on the marriage of females ; who obtained their freedom on marriage i 
a free man, but returned again to bondage on surviving their husband. ' 
latter class were called viUeina in ^ross, and differed nothing from the ot] 
except in name ; the term signifymg that they were severed from the i 
and followed the person of the lord. Neither of the classes were peimi 
to leave the lands of their owner; and on fli^t or settlement in town 
cities, might be pursued and reclaimed. An action for damages lay aga 
those who harboured them, or who refused to deliver them up, — the 
also provided a certain form of writ by which the sheriff was commando 
seize, or obtain them by force. There was one mode, however, of nul 
ing the right of capture. If the runaway resided on lands pf the king 
m year and a day, without claim, he could not be molested for the futi 
although he was still liable, if caught beyond the precincts of the r 
boundary, to be retaken. 

The classification had just finished, when a door at the upper end oi 
hall was thrown open, and the Baron of Sudley entered, attended b] 
guests, and followed by a page. 

Roland de Boteler was a man about six-and-twenty, of a tall, well- 
portioned figure, with an open, handsome countenance : but there w 
certain boldness or freedom in the laughing glance of his large black c 
and in the full parted lips, blended with an expression, which, thougb 
perhaps exactly haughty or cruel, yet told distinctly enough that he 
perfectly regardless of the feelings of his dependants, and considered t 
merely as conducive to his amusement, or to the display of military po 
A doublet of crimson cloth, embroidered with j^old, was well chosen to 
advantage to his dark complexion. His turac, composed of baudyki 
cloth of gold, was confined round the waist by a girdle, below whi< 
hung in niU plaits, nearly to the knee, — thus allowing little of his t 
hose, of rich velvet, corresponding in colour with the doublet, to be i 
Over his dress he wore a surcoat or mantle of fine violet-coloured c 
fastened across the breast, with a gold clasp, and lined with minever, 
hair, according to the fashion introduced by the Black Prince, whe 
brought over his royal captive, John of France, fell in thick short curls b 
a cap in colour and material resembling his mantle, and edged with 
ever ; and the lip and chin wore neither niustachio nor beard. 

His eye fell proudly for a moment on the assembled yeomen, as he 
his seat for the first time as Lord of Sudley ; but speedily the cerei 
commenced. 

The individual first summoned from among the group, was a tall at! 
young man of about twenty-five, with a complexion fair but rede 
through exposure to the seasons. His hair was light*brown, thick 
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carl^, and there was a good-humoured expression in the clear gray eyes, 
and in the full, broad, well-marked countenance, that would give one the 
idea of a gay, thoughtless spirit — had it not been for the bold and firm step, 
and tlie sudden change of feature from gay to grave as he advanced to the 
platform, and met unabashed the baron's scrutiny, at once indicating that 
the man possessed courage and decision when -occasion required these 
qualities to be called into action. 

Stephen Holgrave ascended the marble steps, and proceeded on till he 
stood at the baron's feet. He then unclasped the belt of his waist, and 
having his head uncovered, knelt down, holding up both his hands. De 
Boteler took them within his own, and the yeoman said, in a loud, dis- 
tinct voice — 

*'Lord Roland de Boteler, I become your man from this day forward, of 
life and limb and earthly worship, and unto you shall be true and faithful, 
and bear to you faith, for the lands that I claun to hold of you, saving the 
faith that I owe unto our sovereign lord the kin^." 

The baron then bent his head forward and kissed the young man's fore- 
head ; and unloosing his hands, Holgrave arose, and bending his head, 
stood to hear what De Boteler might say. 

"You have spoken well, Holgrave," said De Boteler, lookins good- 
humouredly upon the yeoman, "and, truly, if the4ife of Roland de Boteler 
is wor^ any thin& you have earned your reward ; and, here, in the pre- 
sence of this goocTcompany, I covenant for myself and my heirs, that you 
and your heirs, shall hold the land for ever, in chivalry, presenting, every 
feast of the Holy Baptist, a pair of gloves." 

*' Calverley," said the baron, as Holgrave retired, and while addre8sin«y 
his esquire his features assumed a peculiar expression : " What a pity ft 
is that a yeoman should reap the reward of a service that should have beeoi^ 
performed by you had your health permitted !" 

The sarcastic smile that accompanied these, words, called up a glow even 
deeper than envy had done ; yet, in a calm voice, Calverley replied, " The 
lano, my lord, though the gift be fair, is of little account in comparison with 
the honour of the deed ; but I may humbly say, that if Thomas Calverley 
had witnessed his master's peril, he woiud have been found as valiant in 
lus defence as the yeoman, whose better fortune it was to be present." 

" Aye, aye, my good squire," said the baron, still in a laughing tone, 
" your illness, I am told, gave you a most outrageous appetite — doubtless 
your feeble constitution needed strengthening ! Come, come, man, it is but 
a joke — never look so blank; yet, if toe laugh, there is no reason why 
those knaves should stand ginning there from ear to ear. But the senior 
vassal advance." 

The vassals who were toi^rform homage then prepared to go through 
the customary form ; and an old gray-headed man advanced first from the 
group to do fealty, and, standing before the baron, pronounced after him the 
rollowing oath, holding his right hand on the gospels : — 

" I, John Hartwell, will be to you, my Lord Roland de Boteler, true and 
faithful, and bear to you fealty and faith for the lands and tenements which 
I hold of you ; and I will truly do and perform the customs and services 
that I ou^ht to do to you, so help me God !" The old man then kissed the 
book, and retired to give place to the next ; and so on till all who owed 
fealty had gone through the ceremony. 

Lastly advanced from among the bondmen, or villeins, the oldest servi- 
tor, and, holding his right hana over the book, pronounced after De Bo- 
teler — 

" Hear you, my Lord de Boteler, that I, William Marson, from this day 
forth unto you shall be true and faithful, and shall owe you fealty for the 
land which I may hold of you in villeinage, and shall be justified by you 
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both in body and goods, so help mo God and all the saints." After kismg 
the book he withdrew ; and the bondmen successively. renewed their ter^ 
yiie compact. ^ 

While the vassals were retiring from the hall, the Lord de Boteler tmned 
to the gentleman near him — 

"Sir Robert," said he, "you saw that vassal who first did homage? — 
to that base-born churl I owe my life. I had engaged hand to hand with a 
French knight, when my opponent's ef^xjuire treacherously attacked me from 
behind. This was observed by my faithful follower, who struck down the 
coward with his axe, and, in a moment more, rid me of the knight by a 
blow that clefl his helmet and entered his brain. He also, by rare chance, 
I know not how, slew the bearer of that banner yonder, and, when the 
battle was over, laid it at m^ feet." 

" You have made him a freeman since then ?" inquired Sir Robert. 

*' No ; he received his freedom from my father, when a boy, for some juve- 
nile service — I hardly remember what. Yet I shall never forget the look 
of the varlet — as if it mattered to such as he whether they were free or 
not I He stared for an instant at my father — the tears trembling in his 
eyes, and all the blood in his body, I verily believe, reddening his face, 
and he looked as if he would have said something ; but my father and I 
did not care to listen, and we turned away. As for the land he has now 
received, I promised it him on the fieldof battle, and I could not retract my 
word." 

" No, baron," said Sir Robert ; " the man earned it by his bravery ; and 
surely the life of the Lord de Boteler is worth more than a piece oi dirty 

ladd." 

De Boteler, not caring to continue so uninteresting a subject, discoursed 
upon other matters ; and the business of the morning having concluded, he 
retired with his guests from the hall. 

It was about a fortnight after this court-day that the fortunate yeoman one 
morning led his mother, £klith Holgrave, to the cottage he had built on the 
land that was now his own. 

Edith entered the cottage, her hand resting for support upon the shoulder 
of her son — for she was feeble, though not so much from age as from a weak 
constitution. As she stepped over me threshold she devoutly crossed her« 
self; and when they stood upon the earthen floor, she withdrew her left 
hand from the arm that supported her, and, sinking upon her kneea, and 
raisins up her eyes, exclaimed — 

" May He, in whose hands are the ends of the earth, preserve thee, my 
son, from evil. And oh ! may He bless thy house {" 

While she spoke, her eyes brightened, and her pale face for a short time 
glowed with the fervour of her soul. ^ 

" Stephen, my son," she continued (as with his aid she arose and seated 
herself upon a wooden stool,) " many days of sorrow have I seen, but this 
proud day is an atonement for all. My father was a freeman, but thy father 
was a serf ; — but all are alike in His eyes, who oftentimes gives the soul 
of a churl to him who dwelleth in castles, and quickens the body of the base 
of birth with a spirit that imgjat honour the wearer of crimson and gold. 
My husband was a villein, but his soul spurned the bondage ; and often- 
times, my son, when you have been an infant in my arms, thy father wished 
that the free-born breast which nourished you could infuse freedom into 
your veins. He did not live to see it ; but oh ! what a proud day was Uiat 
for me, when my son no longer bore the name of slave ! I had prayed — 
I had yearned for that day ; and it at length repaid me for all the taunts o( 
our neighbours, who reviled me because my spirit was not such as theirs !'* 

" Come, come, mother," interrupted Holgrave, " do n't agitate yourself ; 
there is time to talk of aU this by-and-by*" 
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*^Aiicl so there is, child — but I am old ; and the aged, as well as tho 
yoim^, love to be talking. Stephen, you must bear with your mother.'' 

" Aye, that I will, mother," replied Holgrave, kissing her cheek, which 
had assumed its accustomed paleness ; " and ill befaU the son that will 
not !" 

Leaving^ his mother to attend to the visiters, who crowded in to drink 
success to the new proprietor in a cup of ale, Stephen Holgrave stole unob- 
served out of the cottage towards nightfall. 

Passing throii^ Winchcombe, he arrived at a small heat dwelling, in a 
little sequestered valley, about a quarter of a mile from the town — the' 
tenant of which lowly abode is of no small consequence to our stoty. 

Like Holgrave, Margaret was the oflTspring of the bond and the free. 
Her father had been a bondman attached to the manor of Sudley ; and her 
mother a poor friendless orphan, with no patrimony save her freedom. 
Such marriages were certainly of rare occurrence, because women nature 
ally felt a repugnance to become the mother of serfs ; but still, that they 
did occur, is evidenced by the law of villeinage, ordaining that the children 
of a bondman and free woman should in no wise partake of their mother's 
freedom. \ 

It might be, perhaps, that this similarity in their condition had attracted 
them towards each other ; or it mi^ht be that, as Margaret had been mo- 
therless since her birth, and Edith nad nursed and reared her till she grew 
to womanhood, from the feelings natural to long association, love had 
grown and strengthened in Stephen's heart. Indeed, there were not many 
of her class who could have compared with this young woman. Her figure 
was aboiit the middle height of her sex, and so beautifully proportioned, 
that even the close kerchief and russet ^own could not entirely conceal the 
symmetrical formation of the broad white shoulders, the swelhng bust, and 
the slender waist Plain braids of hair of the darkest shade, and arched 
brows of (he same hue, gave an added whiteness to a forehead smooth anff 
high ; and her full intelligent eyes, with a fringe as dark as her hair, 
were of a clear deep blue. The feminine occupation of a sempstress had 
preserved the delicacy of her complexion, and had left a soft flickering 
Dlosh playing on her cheek. Such was Margaret, the beloved — the be- 
trothsd — whom Holgrave was now hastening to invite, with all the sim- 
ile eloquence of honest love, to become the bnde of his bosom — the mis- 
tress of his home. 

The duskiness of the twilight hour was lightened by the broad beams of 
an autumn moon ; and as the moonlight, streaming full upon the thatch, 
lereoled distinctly the little cot that held his treasure, all the high thoughts 
of freedpm and independenc^all the wandering speculative dreanungs 
that come and go in the heart of man, save place, for ajseason, to one en- 
grossing feeling. MargareLaras not this evening, as she was wont to be, 
sitting outside the cottage door awaiting his approach. The door was 

Crtly opened — be entered — and beheld a man kneeling before her, and 
Iding one of her hands within his own 1 

" Stephen Holgrave !" cried the devotee, jumping up, " what brings you 
hisre at such an Iwur ?" 

"What brings me, Calverleyl" replied Holgrave, furiously, ** who are 
you, to ask sudi a question ? What brings you here ?" 

*'My own will, Stephen Holgrave," answered Cal verify in a calm tone ; 
''and mark yon — 'this maiden has no right to plight her troth except with 
her lord's consent. She is Lord de Boteler's bondwoman, and dares not 
marry without his leave — which will never be given to wed with you." 

'' You talk boldly, sir, oi my lord's intents," answered the yeoman 
■idkily. 

" i apeak but the truth," replied Calverley. '* You have been rewarded 
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well for the deed you did ; and think not that your braggart speech will 
win my lord. This maid is no meet wife for such as you. My lord has 
ofifered me fair lands and her freedom if I choose to wed her : and though 
many a free dowered maid would smile upon the suit of Thomas Calyerley, 
yet have I come to offer wedlock to Margaret" 

"Margaret!" said Holgrave, fiercely, "can this be true? answer me! . 
Has Calverley spoken of marriage to you? — whydoy#u not answer? 
Have I loved a false one ?" 

"No, Stephen," replied Margaret, in a low trembUng voice. 

Holgrave^s mind was relieved as Margaret spoke, for he had confidence in 
her truth. He knew, however, that Calverley stood high in the favour of 
De Boteler, and he determined not to trust himself with farther words. 

" Margaret," said Calverlev suddenly, " I leave Sudley Castle on the 
morrow to attend my lord to London. At my return I shall expect that 
this silence be changed into language befitting the chosen bride of the Baron 
de Boteler's esquire. Remember you are not yet free ! — and now, Stephen 
Holgrave, I leave not this cotta^ till you depart The maiden is my lord's 
nief, the cottage is his, and here J[ am privUeged — not you." 

Fierce retorts and bitter revilings were on Holgrave's tongue ; but the 
sanctuary of a maiden's home was no place for contention. He knew that 
Calverley did possess the power he vaunted ; and, without uttering a word, 
he crossed the threshold, and stood on the sod just beyond the door. 

Calverley paused a moment gazing on the blanched beauty of the agita^ 
ted girl, her cheek looking more pale from the moonlight that fell upon 
it ; an^ then, in the soft msinuating tone he knew so well how to as- 
sume — 

" Forgive me, Margaret," said he, " for what I have said. But oh," he 
continued, taking her hand, and pressing it passionately to his bosom, 
"You know not how much I love you! — Come, sir, will you walk?** 
Then kissing the damsel's band, he relinquished it ; and Margaret, with 
streaming eyes and a throbbing heart, watched till the two recemng figures 
were lost in the distance. 

Holgrave and Calverley pursued their path in sullen silence. There 
were about a dozen paces between them, but neither were one foot in ad- 
vance of the other. On they went through Winchcombe and along the 
road, till they came to where a footpath from the left intersected the nigh- 
way. Here they both, as if by mutual agreement, made a sudden pause, 
and stood doggedly eyeing each other. At considerably less than a quar- 
ter of a mile to the right was Sudley Castle ; and at nearly the same dis- 
tance to the left was Holgrave's new abode. After the laspe of several 
minutes, Calverley leaped across a running jditch to the right ; and Hol- 
grave, haviiig thus far conquered, turned to the left on his homeward path. 

The reader will, perhaps, feel some surpris^^ that an esquire of the rich 
and powerful Lord de Boteler should be thus competing with the yeoman 
for the hand of a portionless bumble nief; but it is necessary to observe, in 
the first place, that in the fourteenth century esouires were by no means of 
the consideration they had enjoyed a century betore. Some nobles, indeed, 
who were upholders of the ancient system, still regarded an esquire as but 
a degree removed from a knight, but these were merdy exceptions ; — the 
general rule, at the period we are speaking of, was to consider an esquire 
simply as a principal attendant, without the least claim to any distinction 
beyond. Such a state of things accorded well with the temper of De Bo- 
teler ; — he could scarcely have endured the equality, which, in some mea- 
sure, formerly subsisted between the esquire and his lord. With him the 
equal might be familiar, but the inferior must be submissive ; and it was, 
perhaps, the humility of Calverley's deportment that alone had raised him 
to the situation he now held . Calverley, besides, had none of the requuntea 
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of reepectability which wooldhave entitled him to take a stand among a 
elasB such aa esquires had formerly been. 

About ten years before the commencement of our tale, a pale emaciated 
youth presented himself one morning at Sudley Castle, desirins the hospi- 
tality tnat was never denied to the stranger. Over his dress, which was of 
the coarse monks' cloth then generally worn by the religious, he wore a 
tattered cloak of the dark russet peculiar to the peasant That day he was 
fed, and that night lodged at the castle ; and the next morning, as he stood 
in a comer of the court-yard, apparently lost in reflection as to the course 
he should next adopt, tne young Roland de Boteler, then a fine bo^ of 
fifteen, emersed fi-om the stone archway of the stable mounted on a spirited 
charger. The glow on his cheek, the brightness of his eyes, and the youth- 
fiil animation j^aying on his face, and rmging in the joyous tones of his 
voice, seemed to make the solitary dejected being, who looked as if he 
conld claim neither kindred nor home, appear even more care-worn and 
friendless. The youth gazed at the young De Boteler, and ran after him as 
he rode through the sateway followed by two attendants. 

He then wandered about with a look of still deeper despondence, till the 
trampling of the returning horses sent a transient tinge across his cheek. 
He followed Roland's attendants, and again entered me court-yard, fiy 
some chance, as the young rider was alighting, his eye fell on the dejected 
j^er, who was standing at a HtUe distance fixing an anxiou»gaze upon 
the heir. 

" Who is that sickly-looking carle, Ralph ?" inquired De Boteler. 

The attendant did not know. The youth interpreted the meaning of 
Roland's glance, and approached, and with an humble yet not ungraceful 
obeisance — 

<* Noble ^oung lord," said he, " may a wanderer crave leave to abide for 
m, time in this castle ?" 

''Ton have my leave," replied the boy, in the consequential tone that 
yontfa generally assames when conferring a favour. "Indeed, you do n't 
look very fit to wander farther ; — Ralph, see that this knave is attend- 
ed to." 

The stranfler was now privileged to remain, and a week's rest and good 
cheer consicSrably improved his appearance. He did not presume, how- 
ever, to approach the part of the castle inhabited by the owners ; but never 
did the young Roland enter the court-yard, or walk abroad, but the silent 
homa^ of the grateful stranser greeted him. 

This strange youth was Thomas Calverley, and, by the end of a month, 
Roland^s eyes as instinctively sought for him when he needed an attend- 
ant, as if he had been a regular domestic 

It was good policy in Cuv^rle^ to propitiate the young De Boteler : for 
had he nresented himself to his rather, although for a space he mi^ht nave 
been fea, he could never have presumed to obtrude himself upon his notice. 

Then was a humility in the stran^r which pleased Roland's imperious 
temper; hi had granted the permission by which he abided in the castle, 
and he seemed to feel a kind of interest in his proteg6 ; and the envy of his 
attendants was often excited by their young lord beckoning to Calverley to 
assist him to mount, or alight, or do him any other little service. Calverley 
began now to be considered as a kind of inmate in the castle, and various 
were the whispered tales that went about respecting him. At lengdi it 
was discoverod that he was a scholar — that is, he could read and write ; 
and the circumstance, though it abated nothing of the whisperings of idle 
curiosity, entirely silenced the taunts he had b^n compelled to endure. If 
still damkedf jet was he treated with some respect ; for none of the unlet- 
tered domestics would have presumed to speak rudely to one so far above 
them in inteltoctaal attainments. 
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Sach a diseoveiy could not long remain a secret ; — the tale nadiadthi 
eani of young De Boteler, and, already prepoesesaed in his faToor, it wito 
but a natural consequence that Calverley should rise from being "first an 
assistant, to be the steward, the page, and, at length, the esquire to the hdr 
to the barony of Sodley. But the progress of his fortunes did but add to 
the maleToWnce of the detractor and the talebearer; theft, sacrilege, and 
even murder, were hinted at as probable causes for a youth, who evidently 
did not belong to the vulgar, being thus a friendless outcast But the moot 
charitable surmise was, that he was the ofispring of the unhallowed loiw 
of some dame or damsel who had reared him in privacy, and had destined 
him for the church ; and that either upon the death of his protectress, or 
through some fault, he had been expelled from his home. Calverley had a 
distant authoritative manner towaids his equals and inferiors, which, de- 
spite every effort, checked inquisitiveness ; and all the information he «ver 
Save was, that he was the son of a respectable artizan of the city of Lon- 
on, whom his fatbei's death had left friendless. Whether this statement 
was correct or not, could never be discovered. Calverley was never known 
to allude to aught that happened in the vears previous to his becominfi an 
inmate of the castle : what little he had said was merely in reply to mrect 
questions. It would seem, then, that he stood alone in the world, and sndi 
a situation is by no means enviable ; and although duplicitv, selfishness, 
and^ranny, formed the principal traits in his character, and though inde* 
penmmtly of tyranny and selfishness, his mind instinctively shrunk from 
any contact, save that of necessity, with those beneath him, yet had he 
sazed upon the growing beauty or Margaret till a love pure and deep — a 
love in which was concentrated all the slumbering afieetions, had liaen 
and expanded in his breast, until it had, as it were, become a part of In 
being. 

Margaret had a brother — a monk in the abbey at Windicombe, to 
whose care she was indebted for the tnstmctions which had mask her a 
skiUul embroideress, and still more for the precautions which had pieserved 
her opening beauty from the gaze of the self-willed Roland de Boteler. 
Though the daughter of a bondman, her services had never been demand- 
ed : and father ^hn had ultimately removed her from Edith's roof to the 
fittie cottage already mentioned. 

Calverley had intended to see Maisaret again before leavins the castle ; 
but De Boteler having changed the hour he had appointed, t&re wms not 
a moment to spare from the necessary arrangements. Never before had 
Calverley's assumed ec|uanimity of temper been so severely tried ; the p»* 
tient attention with which he listened, and the prompt asndttity with which 
he executed a thousand trifling commands — although, from the force with 
which he bii his undei^lip, he was firequently compelled to wipe away the 
blood from his mouth — snowed the absolute control he had acquired over 
his feelings — at least so far as the exterior was concerned* 

The chapel bell rang for mass, at which Father John^ the brother of 
Margaret, officiated, in consequence of the sudden illness of the resident 
chaplain. Calverley waited till the service was concluded ; and then, first 
pausing a few minutes to allow the monk to recite the office, he unclosed 
«the door of the sacristy and entered. Father John was sitting with a book 
in his hand, and he still wore the white surplice. 

The ecclesiastic, on whose privacy Calverley had thus intrvded, was a 
man about thirty-five, of a tall muscular figure, with thick dariL hair encir* 
cling his tonsure, a thin visage, and an aquiline nose. There was piety 
and meekness in the high pale forehead ; and m the whole countenance^ 
when the eyes were cast down, or when their light was partly shaded b]f 
the lids and the projecting brows : but when the Kds were raised, and th« 
large, deeply-set eyes flaanod full upon the object of his scmtiDyy there 
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« proud — a searching expression in the glance, which had often made the 
obdurate sinner tremble, and which never failed to awe presumption and 
extort respect Such was the man whom Calverley was about to address ; 
and from whose quiet, unassuming demeanour at this moment, a stran<rer 
would have augured httle opposition to any reasonable proposal that might 
be suggested ; but Calverley well knew the character of the monk, and 
there was a kind of hesitation in his voice as he said — 

** Good morrow, holy father." 

The monk silently bent his head. 




paused. 
" Father John, you have a sister — " 




„ impas- 

sioned earnestness. — " Why look you so much astonished ? Has she not 
beauty, and have I not watched the growth of that beauty from the inter- 
esting loveliness of a child, to the full and fascinating charms of a woman. 
Father John, you have never loved — you cannot tell the conflict that is 
within my heart." 

** But," asked the monk, " have you spoken to Margaret ?" 

"Last evening I went to give her freedom and to ask her love, when 
Stephen Holgrave " 

" Did the baron empower you to free her?" eagerly asked the monk. 

" Yes, — but Holgrave entered and ^" 

<< She is stUl a nief ?'* 

" Yes ; — when that knave Holgrave entered, I could not speak of what 
was burning in my breast." 

** Stephen Holgrave is not a knave," returned the monk. '* He is an 
honest man, and Margaret is betrothed to him." i 

There was a momentary conflict in Calverley's breast as the monk spoke ; 
— there was a shade across his brow, and a slight tremor on his lip ; but he 
conquered the emotion — love triumphed, and, in a soft imploring tone, he 
said — ^ 

" Think you, father, Holgrave loves her as I do ; or think you his rude 
untutored speech will accord well with so gentle a creature. Oh ! fath^ 
John, be you my friend. Bid her forget the man who is unworthy of her ! 
She will usten to you — she will be guided by you — yon are the only kins* 
man she can claim ; ~ and surely even jou must wish rather to see your 
sister attended almost as a mistress in this castle, than the harassed wife of 
a laborious yeoman. Oh ! if you win her to my arms, I here swear to you, 
that not even your own heart eould ask for more gentle cai-e than she will 
receive from me. My happiness centres in her — to love her, to cherish 
her — to see the smile of joy for ever on her lips." 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door. Calverlev opened it, and 
De Boteler's page appeared, to say, that if Thomas Calverlev had wanted 
the aid of the priest, he should have applied sooner, for his lord was now 
waiting for him. 

" Tell my lord," said Calverley, " I will attend him instantly." 

The page withdrew, and Calverley, turning to the monk, asked hastily if 
he might reckon on his friendship. 

** l%omas Calverley," replied John, " I believe you do love my sister, but 
I cannot force her inclinations ; — I will not even strive to bias her mind ; 
there is a sjrmpathy in hearts predestined to unite, which attracts them 
towards each otner ; — if that secret sympathy exist not between you, ye are 
not destined to become as one." 
12—2 
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" Then you will not seek to win her to my love," asked Calveriey, im- 
patiently. 

" I will tell her," returned the monk, '* that a love so devoted, so disin- 
terested, deserves in return an affection as pure : but if, after ail this, her 
heart still prefers the yeoman Holgrave, I will say no more." 

"And, think you, I shall endure rejection without an effort ?** 

" It is now too late ! Why, if your happiness rested upon her, did you 
defer declaring your love till the moment when she had promised to become 
the wife of another ? Know you not, Thomas Calverley, that even as the 
rays of the bright sun dissolve the glittering whiteness of the winter snow, 
just so do kinowords and patient love enkindle warm feelings in the bosom 
of the coldest virgin, and awaken sympathies in her heart that else might 
for ever unconsciously have slumbered." 

" You talk strange language," replied Calverley, in a voice that had lost 
all its assumed gentleness. "But — remember — I have not sought your 
sister's love to be thus baffled — remember!-* — " Calverley was here 
interrupted by a quick knocking at the door. 

"Remember, father John," he continued, pausing ere he unclosed the 
door, and speaking rapidly, "that mine is not the love of a boy — that 
Thomas Calverley is not one whom it is safe to trifle with — that Margaret 
is a bondwoman — and that her freedom is in my hands — remember P^ 

He repeated the last word in a tone of menace, and with a look that 
seemed to dare the monk to sanction the union of his sister with Holgrave. 
He opened the door, but, ere he passed through, his eye caught an expres- 
sion of proud contempt flashing m the dark hazel eyes, and curving in the 
half-smilins lip of the man he had thus defied ; — and prudence whispered, 
that he haa not properly estimated the character of the priest. 



CHAPTER II. 

It was on a lovely October morning that the travellers returned to Sudley. 
The whole region of the sky was of so clear and deep a blue, that it seemed 
as if the pure cold breath of the morning had driven every cloud and vapour 
far from the skies of merry England. The sun shone brightly upon the yet 
green meadows, upon the hed^s, and upon the trees with their broad 
branches, and their scanty brown leaves : the birds, rejoicing in the aun- 
light, were sin^ns hymns of grateful melody, as they darted among tlic 
branches, or sailed and curved m the blue ether. Our fair Margaret, sym- 
pathizing in the gladness of nature, could almost have sung in concert with 
the feathered choir, as she tripped along with the li^ht step that indicates a 
cheerful heart She had just reached that point of the Winchcombe road 
where the green lane, turning to the lef>, led directly to her home, when, 
catching a glimpse of an approaching figure, she raised her eyes and beheld 
— Calverley. 

Whether Calverley*s quick glance had caught the marriape rin^ upon her 
uncovered finger, OJV whether the basket on her arm, together with the cir- 
cumstance of ivor being abroad at an hour that used to be devoted to her 
needle, tofal him she was no longer a thing to be thought of with hope, or 
looked on wiih love, it is difficult to say ; but he stood suddenly still, and his 
cheeks and his lips became pale — almost livid. Margarr turn^ and walked 
hastily down the path, her pallid cheek and trembling limbs alone telling that 
she had recognised Calverley. He stood silently gazmg after her, till a wind- 
ing in the pf& shut her out from his view. He then walked rapidly on tc 
I Winchcombe, entered the first vintner's he camQ to, and, to the surprise oJ 
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the host, who knew Master Calveriey to be a eober man, called for a mea- 
we of wine, drank it off at a draught, and throwing down Uie money, de- 
puted as abruptly as he came. In a few minutes after, he entered the room 
of old Luke, the steward of Sudley Castle. 

" Master Luke," said be, with an assumed carelessness of manner, 
" you are rather chary of my lord»s wine — you have not yet offered me 
the cap of welcome.", 

•* I ask your paBdon,Calverley," replied the steward, " but you so seldom 
care for wine, that one hardly thinks of offering it to you : here, however, 
is a cup that will do your heart good." 

Calverley took the cup, and drinking it off with as much zest as if he 
had not already tasted wme that morning — " Any news ?" said he, " mas- 
ter Luke — any news ?" 

** Not much, squire. — Stephen Holgrave, indeed, has got married, and, 
I '11 warrant me, there will be a fine to-do about it ; for he has married a 
nUf, and you know my lord is veiy particular about these matters: — he 
told me, no longer ago than just before he went away this last time, that 
he would not abate a iot of his due, in the marriages or services of his bond- 
folk. To be sure the lass is sister of the monk who now shrives the castle, 
and, as my lord thinks much of Holgrave, it may all blow over." 

** Who married them ?" asked Cdverley, in a stifled voice. 

** Oh ! Father John, to be sure — nobody else — " 

'* Did he !" said Calverley, in a voice that made the old man start; but, 
before the astonished steward could reply, he burst from the room. None 
of the inmates of the castle saw him again during the remainder of that 
day. 

When he appeared before De Boteler the next morning, such a chanse 
had twenty hours of mental suffering produced in his countenance, that his 
lord, struck by the alteration, inquired if he were ill. Calverley said some- 
thing about a fall that had partly stunned him, but assured De Boteler he 
was now perfectly well. While he yet spoke, the steward entered, to say 
that Stephen Hol^ave had come to crave his lordship's pardon for marry- 
ing a nief without leave, and also to pay the merchet 

" Married a nief! has he ?" returned De Boteler. " By my faith I thought 
the kern had too proud a stomach to wed a nief. I thought he had no such ^ 
love for villeinage. I do not like those intermarriages. Were free maidenic^' 
so scarce that this Holgrave could not find a wife among them V\ ^ 

Calverley slightly coloured as De Boteler spoke ; he knew bis lord was 
no admirer of people stepping in the least out of their way, and it seemed, 
probable it was to nim he alluded, when be expressed his dislike of unequal 
marriages. 

"Why, my lord," said Luke, in reply to De Boteler's interrogatory, 
" there is hardly a free maiden in the parish that would not have been ^lad 
of Stephen ; but, though I have never seen her, I am told this wife of his is 
the comeliest damsel between this and Winchcombe : and, besides, she is 
not like a common nief — and then, my lord, she is the sister of the good 
monk John." 

** Father John's sister, is she ?" asked the baron. " Why then my good 
esquire here has more to do with the matter than I — but oowever, Luke, 
CO tell Holgrave I cannot attend to him now. — Why, Calverley," con- 
tinued De Boteler, when the steward had withdrawn, " is not this the 
maiden you spoke to me about ? Do not turn so pale, man, but answer 
me." 

" Yes, my lord," replied Calverley. 

** And did this Holgrave dare to wed a nief of mine ! — when I had 

ready disposed of her freedom and her hand 7" 

" Yes, my lord.'* 
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" By my faith, the knave is bold to thwart me thoB." 

'* My lord," said Calyerley ; '* the evening before you left the castle for 
London, I went to the maiden's cottage to ask her hajid ; Hol^ve imme- 
diately came in, and I then distinctly told him that your lordship had given 
me the maiden's freedom, and also had consented that I should wed her, 
and yet ; you see what regard he has paid to your will !^ 

** Yes, this is the gratitude of these base-bom vassals, but, Calverley^ 
whatpriest presumed to wed them ?" 

•* The monk John." 

*' What ! the wife's brother ! He who has attended the chapel since the 
death of the late good father?" 

« Yes, my lord." 

** By heaven ! they seem all conspiring to set my will at nau^t ! — he^ 
at least, should have better known what was due to the lord of this castle." 

" The monk," replied Calverley, " was not ignorant of my lord's will : 
and it vexes me, not on my own account, for it was merely a passing fancy ; 
but it vexes me, that this proud, stubborn priest, while he is eatmg of yoor 
bread, and drinkine of your cup, should, m the teeth of your commands, 
do that which I could swear no other priest would have dared to do ; it ill 
becomes him to preach obedience, who " 

'' True, true, I will see to him — he shall answer for what he has done 
— but now Calverley, tell me honestly, for you are not wont to be familiar 
even with your fellows — tell me what you saw in this maiden that could 
make you wish to rival Stephen Holgrave?" 

" Her beauty, my lord." 

"What! is she so fair?" 

*' My lord, I have seldom looked upon one so fair. In my judgment she 
was the loveliest I ever saw in these parts." 

" Say you so !" returned De Boteler. " I should like to see this boasted 
beauty, only if it were to convince me of your taste in these matters. Oat 
verley, order one of the varlets to go to Holgrave, and desire him to come 
to Uie castle directly — and, mind you, he brings ms wife with him." 

Calverley could scarcely repress a smile of exultation as the baron deliv- 
ered this command, but composing his countenance to its general calm 
^upression, he bowed to De Boteler, and immediately withdrew. 
^KHoIgrave, when the henchman delivered the baron's command, hesitated, 
I snd looked angrily to Margaret 

** What ails thee, my son," asked Edith. ** Is she not thy wife? — and 
can the baron break asunder the bonds that bind ye ? ^~ or dost thoa fear 
that Margaret's face may please him — and that he would strive to take 
from the man who saved his life in the battle, the wife of his bosom t Shame ! 
shame !" , 

''No, no, mother," returned Holgrave, musing; ''vet I would rather 
she should not ^o to the castle — I have seen more of the baron than you : 
and, besides, this Calverley — ^ " 

Holgrave, however, considering it better not to irritate the baron by a 
refusal at length consented that Margaret should accompany him, and 
they quitted the cottage together. 

''Come hither, Holgrave," said De Boteler, as Holgrave entered. " Is 
this your wife ?" 

'* Yes, my lord," replied the yeoman, with an humble reverence. 

" Look up, pretty one," saidDe Boteler to Margaret! — "Now, by my 
faith, Holgrave, I commend your choice. I wonder not that such a prize 
was contended for. Margaret, — I believe that is your name ? Look up ! 
and tell me in what secret place you grew into such beauty ?" 

Margaret raised her bright blue eyes, that had been as yet hidden by the 
ong d«rk lashes, and the downcast lids ; but, meeting the bold fixed gaze 
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of the baron, they were instantly withdrawn, and the deep blush of one 
unaccustomed to the eyes of strangers sufiUsed her cheek and brow, and 
OYen her neck. 

** Were you reared on this barony, Margaret ?*' resumed the baron. 

" Yes, my lord," answered Margaret, modestly, raising her eyes : " my 
mother was a freeman's daughter ; my father was a bondman on this land : 
they died when I was but a child ; and Edith Holgrave reared me till I 
grew up a girl and could work for myself — and then " 

" You thought you could not do better than wed her son through grati- 
tude. That was well — and so this good squire of ours could not expect 
to find much favour in your eyes. But, do you not know, you should not 
have wedded without my consent ?" 

" My lord," answered Holgrave j " I beg your pardon ; but I thought 
your lordship would n't think much of the marriage, as your lordship was 
not at the castle, and I did not know when you would return. Here is the 
merchet, my loid, and I hope you will forgive me for not awaiting your 
return." 

^ I suppose I must, for there is no helping it now ; and by my faith, it is 
well you did not let me see that pretty face before you were wedded — but 
take back the merchet," he continued, waving back with his hand the 
money which Holgrave was presenting. '*Keep it. An orphan bride 
seldom comes rich ; and here is a trifle to add to it, as a token that De 
Boteler prizes beauty — even though it be that of a bondwoman!" As 
he spoke, he held a broad piece of gold towards Holgrave. 

"Not so, my lord," said Holgrave, suffering the coin to remain between 
De Boteler's fingers. — " Not so, my lord.' I take back the merchet widi 
many thanks, |>nt I crave your pardon for not taking your gold. I have no 
need of gold — I did not wed Margaret for dower — and with your lord- 
ship's leave I pray you excuse my taking it." 

*' As you please, unthankful kern," replied the baron, haughtily. '' De 
Boteler forces his gifts upon no one — here," he continued, throwing the 
piece to an attendant, who stood behind his chair — '' you will not refuse 
it." He then turned round to the table, and commenced a game at cards, 
without further noticing Holgrave. The yeoman stood a few minutes 
awaiting the baron's pleasure, but perceiving he did not heed him, presently. 
took Margaret's hana, and making a low obeisance, retired. 

When the game was finished, De Boteler threw down tlie cards. 

"CaJverley," said he, " think you that this Margaret loves her husband ?" 
A slight shade passed over Calverley-s cheek as he answered,^ 

" I should hardly think so, my lord. She is — her temper is very gentle 
— Hol^prave is passionate, and rude, and — " 

*' It IS a pity stie should be the wife of such a carle" — mused his lord. 

That afternoon De Boteler, throwing a plain dark cloak over his rich 
dress, left the castle, took the path that led to Holgrave's abode, and rais- 
ing the latch, entered the cottage. 

Margaret was sitting near the window at needlework, and Edith, in her 
high-backed arm-chair, was knitting in the chimney-comer. Margaret, 
blushing deeply, started from her seat as her eyes so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered those of the baron. 

** Keep your seat, pretty dame," said De Boteler. " That is a stout silk. 
For whom are you working these bright colours ?" 

«*It is a stole for my brother, the monk, my lord," replied Margaret in a 
tremulous voice. 

*' Your work is so beautiful," returned De Boteler, looking at the silk, 
'*that I wish you could find time to embroider a tabard for me." 

" My lord," replied Edith, rising from her seat, and stepping forward a 
&w paces, <* Margaret Holgrave nas little leisure from attending to the 
2* 
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household of her husband. There are abundance of skiUhl sempstiMses ; 
somI surely the Baron de Boteler would not require this young woman to 
neglect the duty she has taken upon herself." 

De Boteler looked at Edith an mstant with a frown, as if about to aiiswer 
fiercely ; but ader a moment he inquired calmly, 

" Does your son find his farm answer, dame V* 

" Yes, my lord, with many thanks to the donor. Stephen has all he can 
wish for in this farm." 

''That is well," returned De Boteler ; and then, after a momentary but 
earnest gaze at Margaret, be turned away and left the cottage. 

Hol^rave entered soon afler the baron*s departure. Margaret strove to 
meet him with a smile ; but is was not the sunny glow, that usually greeted 
his return. He detected the eflfbrt ,* nay, as he bent down to kiss her cheek, 
he saw that she trembled. 

"What ails you, Margaret?*' inquired he tenderly. "You are not 
well?'» 

" O yes," replied Margaret " I am perfectly well, but — I have been a 
little fnghtenea." 

" By whom ? Calverley ?*» 

**No; his master." 

"The baron! Surely, Margaret — ^ 

** Oh ! Stephen," said Margaret, alarmed at the sudden fierceness his 
countenance assumed. "Indeed he said no hann. Did he, mother ?" 

"No," repUed Eldith, " and if he had, Stephen, your wife knew how to 
answer him as befitting a virtuous woman." 

" It was well," replied Holgrave ; " I am a freeman, and may go where 
I list, and not King Edward himself shall insult a freeman's wife ! — but do 
not weep, Margaret I am not angered with you." 

That evening De Boteler spoke little during supper, and while drinking 
the second cup after the repast, he desired the page who stood behind his 
chair, to order the monk John to attend him directly. Father John pres> 
ently appeared, and approaching the foot of the table, made a low obeis- 
ance, and then with his hands crossed on his bosom, and with eyes cast 
down, awaited till De Boteler should address him. De Boteler looked for 
a moment earnestly at the monk, ere in a stern voice he said : 

" Father John, know you not why I have sent for you ?" 

" My lord, I await your pleasure," replied the monk submissively. 

" Await my pleasure /" replied the Baron scornfully. " Did you consider 
my pleasure, monk, when you presumed to set at naught my preroga- 
tives ?" 

" My lord," answered the monk, still mildly, though in a firmer tone 
than he had before spoken ; '< My Lord de Boteler, servants must obey their 
masters." 

"Hypocrite !" interrupted the baron, in a voice that resounded through 
the hall. " Did you consider the obedience due to a master when you pre- 
sumed to dispose of a bondwoman of mine, without my sanction — nay, 
even in direct opposition to my will ? Answer me. Did you consider the 
order of dependence then ?" 

" Baron of Sudley," replied the monk, in a voice which, though scarcely 
elevated above the ordinary pitch of colloquial discourse, was nevertheless 
in that clear distinct tone which is heard at a considerable distance — 
"Baron of Sudley, I am no hypocrite, neither have I forgotten to render to 
Cesar the things that are CsBsar's. If I pronounced the nuptial benedic- 
tion over a bondwoman and a freeman without your lordship having con- 
sented, it was because you had first violated the trust reposea in you. Yoa 
are a master to command obedience, but only in things that are not sinful ; 
yet would you sinfully have compelled a maiden to swear at the holy idtar 
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of God to love and honour a man whom her soul abhorred. It was because 
you would have done this, that I, as the only being besides your lordship 
who could — " 

** Insolent priest !" interrupted De Boteler, ^do yon dare to justify what 
you have done? Now, by my faith, if you had wiUi proper humility 
acknowledged your fault and sued for pardon — pardon you should have 
had. But now, you leave this castle instantly. I will teach you that De 
Boteler will yet be master of his own house, and his own vassals. And 
here I swear (and the Baron of Sudleyutterea an imprecation) that for your 
meddling knavery, no priest or monk shall ever again abide here. If the 
varlets want to shrive, they can go to the abbey ; and if they want to 
hear mass, a priest can come from Winchcombe. But never shall another 
of your meddling fraternity abide at Sudley while Roland de Boteler is its 
lord.^ 

** Calveiley," he continued, tumnig to the squire, who stood at a distance, 
enjoying the mortification of the monk — " Calveriey, see that the priest 
qmts the castle — remember — instantly 1"^ 

The monk, for the first time, fully raised his eyes, and casting upon the 
baron a momentary glance of reproach, turned, without speaking, from the 
table. He walked on a few steps towards the door, and tnen stopping sud* 
denly, as if recollecting that Cfalverley had orders to see him depart, he 
turned round, and looking upon the sq^uire, who was almost at his side, he 
said in a stem voice, and with a frownmg brow, " I so in obedience to your 
master ; but even obedience to your master is not to be enforced upon a ser- 
vant of the Lord by such as you. Of my own will I go forth ; but not one 
step further do I proceed till you retire !" 

There was that in the voice and look of the monk, which made Calveriey 
involuntarily shrink ; and receiving at the same instant a glance from £^ 
Boteler, he withdrew to the upper end of the room ; and Father John, with 
a dignified step, passed on through the hall, and across the court-yard, and 
giving a blessing to the guard at the principal gate, who bent his knee to 
receive it, he went forth, having first shaken the dust from his sandals. 

The next morning, when his lord had released him from attendance, Cal- 
veriey, little satisfied with the progress of his vengednce, left the castle, and 
walked on to meditate alone more uninterruptedly on the canker-worm 
within. 

He had not proceeded far alon^ his path, when the heavy tread of a man 
on the rustling leaves, caused him to raise his eyes, and he saw a short, 
thickset figure, in gray woollen hose, and a vest of coarse medley cloth 
reaching no higher than the collar-bone, hastening onward. A gleam of 
hope lifted CaTverley's face as he observed this man. 

*<What is the matter this morning, Byles ?" said he, ''you look 
troubled." 

Byles looked at Calveriey for an instant, perfectly astonished at his con- 
descension. 

•* Troubled !*• replied he — " no wonder. My farm is bad ; and — " 

''It ta a poor farm," said Calveriey hastily ; ''but there are many fine 
farms that nave lately reverted to my lord in default of heirs, or as forfeit- 
ures, that must soon be given away or sold." 

" But, Master Calveriey, what is that to me ?" said Byles, lookino; with 
some smrpiise at the squire — " you know I am a friendless man, and have 
not wherewithal to pay the fine the steward would demand for the land. 
No, no, John Byles is going fast down the hill." 

" Do nt despair, Byles — there is Holgrave — he was once poorer than 
you — take heiurt, some lucky chance may lift you up the hill again. I 
dare say this base-born I have named thinks himself better now than the 
free-bom honest man." 
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**Aj, that he does, squire: to he sure he doesnH say any thing; but 
then he thinks the more; and, besides, he never comes into the alehouse 
when his work is done, to take a cheering draught like other men. No, 
no, he is too proud for that ; but home he goes, and whatever he drinks he 
drinks at {his own fireside." 

For a moment Calverley's brow contracted ; but striving to look inter- 
ested for the man he wished to conciliate, he replied, ''Yes, Byles, it is a 
pity that a good-hearted yeoman like you should not prosper as well as a 
mere mushroom. Now, Byles, I know you are a discreet man, and I will 
tell you a piece of news that nobody about the barony has yet heard. My 
lord is going to be married — yes, Bvles, he leaves Sudley in a few days 
and goes again to London, and he will shortly return with a fair and noble 
mistress for the castle." 

" We shall have fine doings then," said Byles, in an animated tone, and 
with a cheerful countenance ; not that the news was of particular moment 
to him, but people love to be told news ; and, besides, the esquire's increas- 
ing familiarity was not a little flattering. 

" Oh, yes," replied Calverley ; "there will be fine feasting, and I will see, 
Byles, that you do not lack the beet Who knows but your dame may yet 
nurse the heir of this noble house." 

"lam afraid not, — many thanks to you; John Byles is not thou^t 
enough of in this barony — no, it is more likely Holgrave's wife, if she has 
any children, will have the nursing." 

" What I Margaret Holgrave ? — never" — said Calverley, with such a 
look and tone, that the yeoman started, and felt convinced, that what he 
had heard whispered about the esquire's liking for Margaret was true : 
" but, however," added Calverley, m a moment recovering his self-posses- 
sion, " do not despair, Byles. My lord tells me I shall replace old Luke as 
steward in a few months, and if I do, there is not a vassal I should be more 
inclined to favour than you ; for I see, Byles, there is little chance of your 
doing good unless you have a friend ; for you are known to the baron as an 
idle felTow, and not over-scrupulous of telling a falsehood. Nay, my man, 
do nt start, I tell you the truth." 

" Well, but squire, how could the baron hear of this 7" 

" Perhaps Stephen Holgrave could answer " 

"The base-born kern," replied Byles, fiercely ; " he shall answer " 

" I do nt say he told the baron," said Calverlej ; " but I believe Hoi- 
g;nve loves to make everybody look worse than himself; and to be plaia 
with you, John Byles, I love hira not" 

''No sir, I believe you have little reason to love him any more than other 
people — * 

"Byles," interrupted Calverley, speaking rapidly, "you are poor — you 
are in arrear with your rent ; a distress win be levied, and then what will 
become of you — of your wife and the httle one 7 Listen to me ! I will 
give you money to keep a house over your head ; and when I am steward^ 
you shall have the first farm at my lord's disposal, if you will only aid me 
m my revenge ! Revenge !" he repeated, vehemently — " but you hesitate 
— you refuse." 

" Nay, nay, squire^ I do n't refuse : your offer is too tempting for a man 
in my s ituation to refuse ; but you know — " 

" Well," interrupted Calverley, with a contemptuous smile — " well, 
well, Byles, I see you prefer a jail for yourself, and beggary and starvation 
for your wife and chila. Aye -^ perhaps to ask breaa from Stephen Hol- 
grave." 

" Ask bread from him ! — of the man who crows over us all, and who 
has told my lord that I am a liar ! No, no, I would sooner die first I 
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thank yoa for yoor kindness, Master Calverley, and I will do any thins 
shott of ^ ^ 



€< 



Oh^ you need not pause," interrupted Calverley, "I do not want you 
to do him any bodily harm.^ 

"Don't you? — oh! well, then, John Byles is yours," said he, with a 
bri^btening countenance : '* for you see I do n*t mind saying any thing 
against such a fellow as he." 

** Yes, Byles, and especially since you will not be asked to say it for 
nothing," returned Calverley with a slight sarcastic smile; but imme- 
diately assuming a more earnest and friendly tone, he continued, " I have 
promised you gold, and gold you shall have. I will befriend you to the 
utmost of my power,* and you know my influence is not small at the 
castle ; but you must swear to be faithful Here," said be, stooping down 
and taking up a rotten branch that lay at his feel^ and breaking it m two^ 
he placed it in the form of a cross ; ** here, Byles, swear by this cross to 
be faithful." Byles hesitated for an instant, and then, in rather a tremulous 
voice, swore to earn faithfully his wages of sin. 

It was nearly four months subsequent to the departure of De Boteler from 
the castle, ere Byles proceeded to earn the gold which had, in some meas- 
ure, set him to nghts with the world. It was about the middle of March • 
— the rooming had risen gloomily, and, from a dense mass of clouds, a slow 
heavy rain continued to pour during the whole of the day. ** Sam," said 
Byles to a servitor, a faitnful stupid creature, with just sufficient intellect 
to comprehend and obey the commands of his master, — '* Sam, if this rain 
continues, we must go to work to-night ?" 

The rain did continue, and, after Byles had supped, he sat at the fire for 
two or three hours, and scarcely spoke. His countenance was troubled ; — 
the deed he had promised to do — which he had contemplated with almost 
indifiference — was now about to be accomplished ; and he felt how difierent 
it is to dwell upon the commission of a thing, and actually to do it Fre- 
quent draughts of ale, however, in some measure restored the tone of his 
nerves ; ana, as the evening wore away, he rose from the fire, and, open- 
ing the door, lopked out at Sie weather. A thick drizzling rain still fell ; 
the moon was at the full ; and though the heavy clouds precluded the pos- 
sibility of her gladdening the earth, yet even the heavy clouds could not 
entirely obscure her liglit ; — there was a radiance spread over the heavens, 
which, though wanting the brightness of moonlight, was nevertheless equal 
and shadowless. 

'"T is a capital night," said Byles, as he looked up at the sky in a tone 
of soliloquy ; " I could not have wished for a better — just light enough to 
see what we are about, and not enough to tell tales. Sam," continued he, 
closing the door and sitting again at Sie fire, '* bring me the shafts, and let 
me look if the bow is in order." 

The serving man took from a concealed place a couple of arrows, and a 
stout yew-tree bow, and handed them to his master. 

** You did well, Sam, in getting these shafts from Holgrave. You put 
the quiver up safe ? — there is no Tear of his missing them ?" 

'^ I should think not, master. It would be hard if he missed two out of 
fonr-an^twenty." 

" Maiy," said Byles, addressing his wife, *' put something over the case- 
ment, lest if, by chance, any body should be abroad, they may see that we, 
aie up ; — and now, bring me the masks. Never fear, Mary, nobody is out*^ 
such a night as this. Now Sam," he continued, ** feteh the hand-barrow, 
and let us away." 

Mary be^n to tremble ; — she caught her husband by the arm, and 
said something in a low and tremulous voice. As the fire revealed her &ce, 
Byles started at the strange paleness it exhibited. 
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** What ails yon, Mary ?" said he. ** Have you not all along urffed me 
to this? and now, after taking Calyeriey's gold, and spending it, anci sign- 
ing the bond, you want me to stand still ! Ko, no, I must eo to the Chase 
this night, were I sure to be hung to-morrow morning !^' He then pushed 
her away with some Tiolence, and the servitor preceding him, he passed 
over the threshold and closed the door. 

They entered the Chase — and the wind, as it came in sudden gusts 

' 1 to the 
discoT* 
lastened 
on to the spot where the deer usually herded at night. A deep ravine, ten 
or twelve feet in breadth, intersected the Chase at a few paces from the 
enclosure ; and about a stone's throw to the right of this enclosure stood 
the dwelling of the keeper. 

** Sam," said Byles, '* is not that a li^ht in the cottage ?" 

** Yes, master, but I think they are m bed, and maybe have forgotten to 
rake the ashes over the fire." 

"It may be so," answered Byles, doubtfully ; ** keep in the shade of the 
trees, and let us stop a while — I do not much like this light." They watched 
the cottage anxiously, and, in about twenty minutes, the light disap- 
peared. 

** Sam," said Byles, " I believe you were right — that last faint flicker, I 
doubt not, came from the dyingembers. Creep softly to the enclosure, and 
gently rustle the brushwooa. l)o 'nt let them see you. SofUy — there — 
goon." 

Byles drew his shaft from beneath his garment, and fixed it in fhe bow 
as Sam crept into the enclosure and did what he was ordered. The ani- 
mals started on their leg[s, and stretched their heads forward in various 
directions, as if to ascertain whence the danger seemed to threaten. 

*' Down, Sam, a little to the left," whispered Byles, as a noble buck 
bounded forward towards the servitor, who had sheltered himself so as to 
avoid beinv seen by the animal. Sam dropped on the drenched grass to 
avoid the shaft that now sped from the bow of the marksman. The arrow 
entered the neck of the affrighted creature, as, for an instant, it stood with 
upraised head, its lofty antlers touching the branched. It then bounded 
forward, but, in its giddy efibrt to clear the obstruction of the opposing 
chasm, fell gasping among the brushwood that lined the sides of the ravine. 

" Confound him, he has escaped us !" exclaimed Byles. See the whole 
herd scudding ofi^ as if the hounds were in full cry at their heels. But for- 
ward, Sam, and creep to the edge, for he may not have fallen into the 
stream." 

Sam obeyed ; but whether owing to his trepidation or the slippery sur- 
face of the earth, he lost his footing and disappeared, uttering a cry of terror. 
Byles stood for an instant, irresolute whether to advance to the succour 
01 his servitor, or leave him behind, for he apprehended that the cry would 
arouse the guardians of the Chase. Recollectino^, however, that it would 
be as dangerous to abandon him as to attempt bis extrication, he rushed 
forward to the spot where Sam had disappeared. The man had, in his fall, 
^grasped the root of a tree from which the late heavy rains had washed the 
earth, and he lay suspended midway down. Byles hastily threw him a 
#K>pe, with which he had intended to bind the animal on the barrow, and, 
with some difficulty, succeeded in dragging him up. 

The dying throes of the buck recalled Byles to the object of his journey; 
and they were about making an ef&rt to extricate the animai irom the 
brushwood, when the servitoPs eye caught the gleam of a lig^t in the cot- 
tage. 

" It 's all over," said Byles, in a disappointed tone ; *' but the arrow may 
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answer our purpose where it is. Take up the harrow and fly, but keep in 
the shade of the trees." 

A quick knock aroused 'Mary from her seat at the fire. She approached 
the door on tiptoe, and hesitated a moment ere she unclosed it; but the 
rapid breathings of Byles relieved her alarm, and she opened it hastily. A 
pale, haggard look met her eyes as her husband rushed in. '* Fasten the 
door, Mary," said he — ''haste, quench the fire. Here, put these wet 
dothes in the hiding place" — stripping himself of his garments — "and 
when you have done, hasten to bed. I am afraid they have overtaken poor 
Sam." 

"Oh !" said Mary, dropping the clothes and staggering to a seat — ** oh ! 
Byles, Byles, we are lost ! What will become of us ! Sam will tell all !" 

" Hold your tongue, woman," said Byles, jumping out of the bed into 
which he had thrown himself, and taking up the clothes, concealed them in 
the pit " Do you want to have me hangea ? To bed, I tell you." 

Sne tremblingly obeyed, and Byles listened with breathless anxiety for 
the signal that would assure him of his servant's safety. At length a foot- 
step and a low tap at the door summoned Byles from his bed. " Who is 
there ?" said he. 

" Hasten, master, open the door," answered the servitor. 

" All is well ; Sam is returned !" He opened the door, and the servitor, 
panting with fear and fatigue, threw the barrow on the floor. 

"That's right, Sam ; toere is nothing left to tell we have been in the 
Chase to-night. Now hasten to bed as quickly as you can. You shall 
have a new suit at Easter for this night's business. But Master Calverley 
will not be well pleased that the buck was not lodged in Holgrave's bam. 
However, it cannot be helped now." 



CHAPTER m. 

It was a fair morning in the June succeeding Holgrave's marriage, that 
Sudley Castle presented a greater degree of splendour than it had exhibited 
for some years before. Roland de Boteler had wedded a noble maiden, and 
it was expected that the castle would that day be graced by the presence of 
its future mistress. 

There was a restless anxiety that morning, in every inhabitant of the 
castle, from old Luke, the steward, who was fretting and fidgeting lest the 
lady should consider him too old for the stewardship, to the poor varlet who 
fed Che do^, and the dirty nief who scoured the platters. This anxiety in- 
creased when a messenger arrived to announce that the noble party were 
on the road from Oxford, and might be expected in a few hours : and when 
at len^h a cloud of dust was observed in the distance, old Luke, bare- 
headed, and followed by the retuners and domestics, went forth to greet, 
with the accustomed homage, De Boteler and his bride. 

The graceful Isabella de Vere was seated on a white palfrey, and attired 
in a riding-dress of green velvet, while a richly embroidered mantle of the 
same material, trimmed with minever, fell from her shoulders, and in some 
measure concealed the emblazsoned housing that ornamented the beautiful 
animal on which she rode. A pyramidal cap of green satin, with a long 
veil of transparent tissue flowing n'om the point, and falUng so as partly to 
shadow and partly to reveal the glow of her high-bom beauty, was the only 
head-gear worn that day by the daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and the new 
baroness of Sudley. 

On her right hand rode her husband, clad in a tunic of fine cloth, in colour 
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reaembline the habit of bifl lad^, and mounted on a dark, fienr charger, 
which with difficulty he could rein in to the slow pace of the palfrey. On 
the left of the lady Isabella was her brother, ydang Robert de Vere, and 
though but a boy, one might have read much in the lines of that counte- 
nance, of his future destiny. His smooth dimpled chin was small and 
round, and his mouth possessed that habitual smile, that softly beaming ez- 

Sression, which won for him in after years the regard of the superficial 
Lichard ; while there shone a fire in the full dark eyes, which betokened 
the ambitious spirit that was to animate the future lord of Dublin and 
sovereign of Ireland. 

Sparkline with jewels, and attired in a white satin robe, the Lady de 
Boteler took her seat for the first time at the table of her lord, and well 
was she calculated to grace the board. Her person, tall and well formed, 
pKWsessed that fulness of proportion which is conveyed by the term majes- 
tic ; and her movements were exceedingly graceful. She had fine auburn 
hau*, and the thick curls that fell beneath the gemmed fillet encircUng her 
head, seemed alternately a bright cold or a dark brown according to the 
waving of the tress. Her fair ana high white forehead, which the parted 
curls revealed, possessed sufficient beauty to have redeemed even irregular 
features from the charge of homeliness; but Isabella de Vere^s face was 
altogether as generally faultless as falls to the lot of woman. 

The guests were numerous, and the evening passed away in feasting and 
revelnr. The blaze of the lights — the full strains of the minstrels — the 
glad races and graceful motions of the dancers, the lustre of the ladies' jew- 
els, and the glitter of the gold embroidery on the dresses of male and female, 
combined to give to the spacious hall that night more the appearance of a 
fairy scene, which might aissolve in a moment into air, than a palpable hu- 
man festivity. The tenantry had also their feasting and their dancing ; but 
these had to pay for their amusement : each tenant, according to the custom 
of the manor, on the marriage of their lord, being obliged to bring an ofier- 
ing in proportion to the land which he held. 

On the morrow, accordingly, the vassals brought their presents, ^he 
lady Isabella, surrounded by visiters and attended oy her handmaidens, was 
seated in the spacious apartment intended for the ceremony, as Edith, sup- 
ported by Margaret, entered the room. The baroness raised her head and 
gazed upon the latter, with that complacent feeling which beauty seldom 
fails to inspire. The delicate hue of Margaret's cheek was, at this moment, 
deepened by embarrassment : and, as kneeling down, she raised her bright 
blue eyes, the lady thought she had never seen so lovely a creature. 

*' What is your pleasure with me, maiden?" asked the baroness, in aeon- 
descending tone. 

'* Lady," replied Margaret modestly ; '* I am the wife of one of my lord's 
vassals ; and my mother and myself humbly beg you will accept this 
present" 

" And is this your present ? — What is your name ?" 

" Margaret Holgrave, lady." 

*' Look, Lady Anne," said Isabella, displaying a pair of white silk gloves, 
beautifully wrought with gold. ** Do you not think this a fair present for a 
vassal to bestow ?" 

" The gloves are very beautiful," replied the lady. 

'' Your gift betokens a good feeling, young dame," said Isabella, turning 
to Margaret. *^ But why did you choose so costly a present ?" 

" Indeed, noble lady," replied Margaret, "the gloves cost but little — 
Edith, here, my husband's mother, knitted them, and I have striven to orna- 
ment them." 

** What I Is this your embroidery ?" 

" Yes, my lady." 
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' '* This is not the work of a novice, Lady Anne — You are accustomed 
to needlework !" 

" Yes, my lady — before I was married I obtained my support by making 
the vestments for some of the monks at Hailes Abbey." 

** Indeed ! very well — and you are this young person's mother-in-law ?• 
said the baroness, for the first tinrie addressing Edith. 

'' Yes, Baroness de Boteler," replied the old woman. 

" Very well," said the lady, and looking alternately at Edith and Mar- 
garet, she added, "I accept your gift — you may now retire." 

They accordingly witharew from the chamber, and, in the court-yard, 
were joined by Holgrave. " Did the baroness take the gloves ?" he 
asked. 

" Yes," replied Margaret, in delight, " and she seemed pleased with the 
embroidery. O, Stephen, she is so beautiful ! She looks like an angel ! 
Does she not, mother?" 

*' She has beauty, Margaret," answered Edith, " but it is not the beauty 
of an angel — it has too much of pride." 

** But all ladies are proud, mother! I warrant she is not prouder than 
another." 

'* Maybe not, Margaret ; but ^et that lady who sat at her side looked 
not so high as the baroness. There was more sweetness in her smile, and 
gentleness in her voice." 

" O yes, she spoke very sweetly, but she is not so handsome as the 
baron's lady." 

'' Margaret," replied Edith ; *' when you are as old as I, you will not 
look upon beauty as you do now ; — a gentle heart and a pallid cheek will 
seem lovelier then, than brightness and bloom, if there be pride on the 
brow. But, Stephen, what said the steward when you gave him the 
flrold ?" 

** Oh, he said mine was the best gift that had been brought yet But 
come, mother, it is time we were at home." 

The Lady de Boteler, Lady Anne Hammond, and the other ladien, were 
admiring the embroidered gloves, when De Boteler and Sir Robert Knowles 
-entered the apartment. 

*' See, Roland," said the baroness, holding the gloves towards her hus- 
band ; " see, what a pretty gift I have received since you left us !" 

** They are indeed pretty," answered De Boteler ; " and the fair hands 
that wrought them deserve praise. What think you, Sir Robert ?" 

" O, you must not ask Sir Robert for any fine compliment," interrupted 
the baroness. "They are not a lady^s gift — they were presented to me 
by the wife of one of your vassals." 

'* The wife of a vassal would not have taste enough to buy such as these ; 
and there is but one about Winchcombe who could work so weU. And, 
by my faith, I now remember that it was part of the tenure by which 1 
some time since granted land, to present a pair of gloves. — Was it not a 
fiur-lookin^ damsel, one Stephen tlol^ave's wife, that brought them?" 

*' I think she said her name was Holgrave," replied the ladv in a cold 
tone. " But indeed, my lord baron, you seem to be wondrously well ac- 
quainted with the faces and the handywork of your vassal's wives !" 

^ Nay, Isabella," said the pale interesting lady of Sir Robert Knowles ; 
''it is not strange that my Lord de Boteler should know the faces ot 
those who were bom on his land ; and this young woman's skill could not 
fail to have procured her notice. But the handiness of her fingers has not 
made her vam. You know I am fond of reading faces, and I would an- 
swer that she is as modest and ^ood as she is fair." 

''O, I dare say she is," rephed the baroness, and immediately changed 
the conversation. 
12—3 
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The next morning Holgrave received a peremptory order to attend at the 
castJc in the afternoon ; and the henchman of the baron, who was the 
bearer of the message, refused to give any information why he had been so 
summoned. Edith, with her natural penetration, saw, by the hesitation of 
the servitor, and by the tone in which the mandate was conveyed, that 
something of more than ordinary moment was about to be transacted, 
and, with an undefined feeling oi alarm, she resolved to accompany her 
son. 

As they entered the coart-vard, the henchman, who had delivered the 
message, accosted Holgrave, telling him he must go into the hall to answer 
to some matter before the baron. 

** What is the matter which my son is to answer, friend 7" asked Edith ; 
but the man evaded the question, and Holgrave, leaving his mother in the 
outer court-yard, passed through one of the arched doors into the other, 
and, with a finn step, though with some apprehension of evil, entered the 
hall. 

He had scarcely time to give a nod of recognition to several neighbours 
who stood near the entrance, when the steward approached, and, desiring 
him to walk farther up the hall, placed him at the first step that elevated the 
upper end, thus cntting ofT every possibility of communicating with his 
neighbours. Hol^ve felt anything but composure in his present conspic- 
uous situation : though strong in the rectituae of his conscience, yet he felt 
apprehensions and misgivings ; and the strange silence that was observed 
respecting the intended charge alarmed him the more. As the hall was 
always open on such occasions, he speediljr saw a crowd of vassals pour- 
in£[ in — some anxious to know the event, either through a feeling of fhend- 
shiu or hatred, and others merely from curiosity. The eyes of each man, 
as he entered, fell, as if instinctively, upon the yeoman ; and he could per- 
ceive, as they formed into groups, that he was the subject of their conver- 
sation. Presently his mother, supported by an old friend named HartWeil, 
entered , and he thought she regarded him with an earnest and sorrowful 
look. But his attention was immediately diverted ; — the upper door open- 
ed, and De Boteler and the baroness, with Sir Robert and Lady Knowles, 
entered the hall. 

There was near the steps a small table with writing materials, at which 
the steward ought to haf e oeen seated, to write down the proceedings ; but 
old Luke was not so ^uick of hearing, or perhaps of comprehension, as 
Calverley, and the esquire, therefore, took his place. 

" Stephen Holgrave," said the baron, in a stem voice, ** are these your 
shafts ?" as he beckoned to old Luke to hand the yeoman two arrows which 
he had hitherto concealed. 

Holgrave looked at them an instant — 

" Yes, my lord," said he, without hesitation, but yet with a conscious- 
ness that the answer was to injure him. 

** What, they are yours then ?" said De Boteler, in a still harsher tone. 

Holgrave bowed his head. 

" Come forward, keeper," continued the baron, " and state how these 
arrows came into your hands !'^ 

The keeper made the deposition which the reader will have anticipated ; 
and his men were then examined, who corroborated the statement of their 
master. 

'*Kow, Stephen Holgrave," asked the baron, " what have you to say to 
this ?" 

*< My lord,** replied Holgrave, still undaunted, ** the shafts are mine ; but 
J am as innocent of the deed as the babe at its mother's breast Whoever 
shot the buck must have stolen my arrows, in order to bring me into this 
scrape." 
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"By ray faith, Holgrave, you s^em to think lightly of this matter. Do 
you call it a so'ape to commit a felony in your lord's chase ? Have you any 
thinff further to urge in your defence ?" 

There was a raomantary pause afler the baron had ceased. Holgravc 
hesitated to reply ; -^ he had denied the charge^ and he knew not what else 
to say. But when every eye except Calverley^s, from Roland de Boteler's 
to that of the lowest freeman present, was fixed on the accused, expecting 
his answer, a slight movement was observed among the people, and Edith 
Holo^ave, supported by Hart well, pressed forward, and stood on the step 
by the side oi her son. The gaze was now in an instant turned from tlio 
son to the mother, and Edith, after pausing a moment to collect her facul- 
ties, said, in a loud voice — 

'* My Lord de Boteler, and you, noble sir, and fair dames — it may seem 
strange that an old woman like me should speak for a man of my son's 
vears ; but, in truth, he is better able to defend himself with his arm than 
his ton 



sue. 



" Woman \" interrupted De Boteler in^atiently, ** your son has answer- 
ed for hinoself — retire.'* 

" Nay, my lord," replied Edith, with a bright eye and a flushing cheek, 
and drawing herself up to a height that she had not exhibited for many 
years — *'nay, my lord, my son is able to defend himself against the weapon 
of an open foe, but not against the doings of a covert enemy !" 

" What mean you, woman ?" quickly returned De Boteler ; " do you 
aeeuse the keeper of my chase as having plotted against your son, or whom 
do you suspect 7" 

" Baron de B<»teler," replied Editfa» with a look and a tone that seemed 
to gain fresh energy w>m the kind of menace with which the^ interrogatories 
were pot, " I do Qot accuse your keeper. He had an honest father, and he 
has himself ever been a man of good repute. But I do say," she added in 
a wild and high tone, and elevating her right hand and riveting her flashing 
eyes on Calverley — ^*ldo say, the charge as legaids my son is a base and 
traitorous plot." 

" Hold your tongue, woman," interrupted De Boteler, who had listened 
to her with evident reluctance. ** Why do you look so fiercely on my squire. 
Have you aught against him 7" 

" My lord baron," replied E^ith, " I have nothing to say that can bring 
home guilt to the guilty, or do right to the wronged : but I will say, my 
lord, tliat what a man is to-day he will be to-morrow, unless he has some 
end to answer by changing. The esquire will scarcely give the word of 
coorteay to the most reputable vassal, and yet did he talk secretly and 
familiarly with John Byles — and here is one who will swear that he heard 
him repeat the name ot my son, and then something about an arrow." 

Old Hartwell now stepped forward, and averred that he had seen Calverley 
and Byles talking together in the chase, and that he had overheard the name 
of Stephen Holgrave repeated in conjunction with an allusion to arrows. 
The circumstance, however, had been quite forgotten until the charge this 
morning brought it to his memory. This eaves-droppin/g^ testimony amount- 
ed to nothing, even before Calverley denied every particular of the fact, 
which he did with the utmost composure — 

* What motive have I to plot asrainst Hol^ave 7" asked Calverley. 

" You haoe a motive," said Edith, " both m envy and in love. You well 
know that if this charge could be proved, Stephen Holgrave must die." 

Calverley was about to speak, when he was interrupted by De« Bo- 
teler, who expressed himself dissatisfied with the explanations on both 
sides: 

** The proc^ is doubtful," said he, suddenly. ^* Give the fellow back his 
arrows, and dissolve the court. — Away !" 
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When the arrows if ere handed to their owner, he instantly snapped them 
asunder. 

« What means this, Stephen Holgrare V* asked the baron impatiently. 

"My lord, these arrows were us^ in afoul purpose ; and Stephen Hol- 
grave will never disgrace his hand by using them again. The time may 
come, 'my lord, when the malicious coward who stole them shall rue this 
day !" 

** Bravely said and done, my stout yeoman !" said Sir Robert Knowles, 
who broke silence for the first time during the investigation : " and my 
Lord deBoteler,'' he continued, addressing the baron, ''the arm that ac- 

3uitted itself 60 well in ]^our defence, you may be assured, could never have 
isgraced itself by midnight plunder." 

" The blessing of the most high God be with you for that, noble sir,'* 
said Edith, as she knelt down and fervently thanked Sir Robert ; and then, 
leaning on the arm of her son, she left the hall. 

"By my faith. Sir Robert," said De Boteler, ** Stephen Holgrave wants 
no counsel while that old dame so ably takes bis part. But a truce with 
this mummery. Come along — our time is more precious than wasting it 
in hearing such varlets." 
The baron and his guests then withdrew. 



At the distance of nearly a mile from Sudley Castle, and at about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the high road that led to Oxford, was a singular kind of 
quarry or cliff. Its elevation was considerable, and the portion of the hill visi- 
ble from the road was covered with the heathy verdure which usually springs 
from such scanty soil ; but on passing round to the other side, all the barren 
unsightly appearance of a half-woreed quarry presented itself. Hu^e 
masses of stone stood firmly as nature had formed them, while others, of^^a 
magnitude sufficient to awaken in the hardiest a sense of danger, hung 
apparently by so slight a tenure, that a passing gust of wind seemed only 
required to release their fragile hold. But the hill had stood thus unaltered 
during the remembrance of the oldest inhabitant of Winchcombe. Strange 
stories were whispered respecting this cliff, but as the honour of the house 
of Sudley, and that of another family equally noble, were concerned in the 
tale, little more than obscure hints were snfl^red to escape. 

One evening, as the rumour went, a female figure, enveloped in a mantle 
of some dark colour, and holding an infant in her arms. Was observed, 
seated on one of the stones of the quarry, with her feet resting on a frag- 
ment beneath. Her face was turned towards Sudley, and as the atmos- 
phere was clear, and her position elevated, the castle could well be distin- 
guished. Wild shrieks were heard by some during diat night, and the 
morning sun revealed blood on fragments of the stone, and on the earth 
beneath ; and at a little distance it was perceived that the grass had been 
recently dug up, and trodden down with a heavy foot. The peasants crossed 
themselves at the sight, but no inquiries were made, and from that day the 
cliff was sacred to superstition, for no inhabitant of the district would have 
touched a stone of the quarry, or have dared to pass it after nightfall for the 
world. 

It was beneath the shadow of those impending stones, and over the spot 
where it was whispered that the murdered had been buried, that Calverley 
on the night of the day that Holgrave led scatheless the hall of Sudley Cas^ 
tie, was pacing to and fro, awaiting the appearance of Byles. * * He lingers,'* 
said Calverley, as the rising moon told him it was getting late, " I suppose 
the fool fears to come near this place." But afler some minutes of feverish 
impatiience, Byles at length came. 
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'* What deUined you, unrah?" asked th»oth«r sharply. 

The yeoman muttered an excuse ; but his speech betrayed him. 

*'Yo<i have been drinking," said CalYerley, with anger. ''Gould you 
not have kept sober till you had seen me?" 

''Why, Master Calverley, to tell you the truth, that old mother Holgrave 
frightened me so that — " 

" Your childish cowardice had like to have betrayed us. Byles, you have 
not dealt honestly by me in this aSiir — but you are not in a state to be 
spoken to now." 

" There you are mistaken, squire. I am just as sober as I ought to be to 
conae to this place : but I can't see why we could n't have talked as well 
any <vhere else as here !" 

*' Yes, and have some old gossiping fool break in. No, no — here we 
are safe. But.come nearer, and stand, as I do, in the shadow of the cliff." 

" Not a foot nearer, Master Calverley, for all the gold in England. Why, 
you are standing just where the poor lady and herl>abe were buried !" 

'I Suppose I am— think you they will sleep the worse because I stand on 
their ^ve? Oh ! it is a fine thing," he continued, as if following up some 
refleetion in his mind, " to bury those we hate — deep, deep — so that they 
may never blast our sight again! — Byles, you perjured yourself in that 
affiur of the buck. You swore to aid me. You had gold for the service, 
and yet it would have been better that the beast were still alive, than to 
have left it behind in the chase ; it has only brought suspicion on me, and 
gi?ea Holgrave a &esh triumph !" 

" No fault of mine, squire," answered Byles, in a sullen tone ; " there 
was no such tiling as getting the creature out ; and if Sana or I had been 
caught, it would luive been worse stilt But bad as Stephen is, he would n't 
have thought of accusing us, if it had n't have been for that old she-fox, his 
mother." 

" Aye," said Calverley, with a smile — if the curve of a bloodless lip could 
be so designated — " aye, you name her rightly, Byles : she is a fox, and 
like a fox shall she die, — hunted — driven — tortured. Byles, have you 
never heard it said that this woman was a witch ?" 

" Why — yes — I have. Master Calverley ; but in truth I do n't like to 
hive anything to do with her. If she set a spell upon me, I could never do 
good again. Did not she tell Roger Follett, that if he did n't take care, 
sooner or later, the gable end of his house would fall ? and so, sure enough 
it did." 

"And yet, knowing this woman a witch, you would not assist in riddmg 
the parish of such a pest 7" 

Byles made no reply. 

" Well," resumed Calverley, taking some nobles from a small bag he 
had in his hand, "these must be for him who will aid me. You have been 
well paid, Juha Byles, for the work you did not do, and now, — see if your 
industry and your proJUable farm will befriend you as much as / should have 
done." 

This speech acted as Calverley had anticipated. The yeomen's scruples 
fled ; ana alarmed at the prospect of losing those comforts he had enjoyed 
Bince entering into the nefarious league, he said more earnestly than he 
had yet spoken — 

" Master Calverley, you will find no man act more faithfully by you 
than John Byles. You have been a good friend to me, and I would do any 
thing to serve you, but— —you see a man can't stifle conscience all at 
once." 

" Conscienee I" repeated Calverley, with a smile of irony. " Do you 
know, Byles, I think that conscience of yours will neither serve you in this 
world, nor in the next ! You have too little to make you an honest man, 
•3* 
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and too much to make you a reckleas knave. But a truce with conseieDce. 
I have here," said he, holding up the bag of coin, ** that which would buy 
the conscience of twenty such as you ; and now, Byles, if you choose to earn 
this gold, which will be given to another if you hesitate, swear on these sos- 
pels,*' presenting to the yeoman a Testament, ^ that you will be a faithful 
and wiliin/^ confederate in my future plans respecting the Holgraves. 
Will you swear ?" 

" Yes," replied Byles ; but as he spoke, he looked, wistfully round, in 
evident ti'epidition. 

'< Are you afraid of good or bad spirits ? Nonsense I — do as you have 
promised, and take the gold.'^ 

Byles made the required asseveration, and took the price. 

" What are you gazing at, Byles ?" asked Calvcrley. 

*^ See, see !" said Byles, pointing to the northwest 

Oalverley stepped from tne shadow of the clifl^ and beheld a meteor in 
the sky, brightening and expanding, as the clouds opened, until it assumed, 
the appearance of a brilliant star, of astonishing magnitude, encircled by 
dazzlmff r&yB, which, in a singular manner, were all mclined in one direc- 
tion, and pointing to that part of the horizon where lay the rival of Eng- 
land — France. 

. £ven in Calverley's breast, the bad passions were for a moment hushed, 
as he ^zed upon tne radiant phenomenon ; but upon the more gross and 
more timorous mind of Byles, the efiect produced was much more striking. 
He seemed to imagine, that from that brilliant star some celestial being 
was about to descend, and blast him with the wrath of heaven : and when 
a lambent flame, darting across the firmament, played for an instant around 
the quarry, l;e concluded that heaven's vengeance had, indeed, overtaken 
him. Rushing from the haunted spot, he stopped not in his headlong 
course, until he stood in the midst of a group of half-dressed neighbours 
near his own door, who had been aroused from their slumbers to gaze 
upon the comet. 

Caiverley, although possessed of more moral courage than Byles, and 
viewinp the meteor with altogether different feelings, was yet not so entirely 
imbueawith the philosophy of later times, as to behold it without appre- 
hensions. When Byles had fled, he turned, and walked on towards the 
castle with a more rapid pace than usual. 

Nothing of moment occurred at Sudley Castle for many months, if we 
except the birth of an heir ; the appointment of Mary Byles, through Calver- 
ley's influence, to be the nurse ; and the accession of Caiverley himself to 
the coveted stewardship. The baroness's infant grew a fine, healthy child ; 
but, as is sometimes the case with stout children, it had occasionally con- 
vulsive fits in teething. This, however, was carefully concealed from the 
mother, and Mary continued to receive ^eat praise for her nursing. But 
it unfortunately happened, that one mornmg, when the boy had been laugh- 
ing and playing in the highest spirits, Mary saw its countenance suddenly 
change. This was the more unfortunate, as De Boteler and his lady were 
momentarily expected to return, after a fortnight's absence, and Mary had 
dressed the infant in its gayest apparel to meet its parents, and had been 
congratulating herself upon the sprightliness and health of the boy. No 
excuses of sleep would satisfy the mother now: if the child was not taken 
to her, the nurse was assured she would come to look at him, and kiss him 
as he slept 

At this moment of perplexity, some medicine, that she had obtained 
from Ekiith, occurred to her, and, with a feeling of confidence, and almost 
of ecstasy, she took a phial from a shelf in a cupboard where she had placed 
it, and, pouring out the contents in a large spoon, hesitated an instant ere 
she administered it. " Let me see,^ said she ; *' surely it was a large spoon- 
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fal Edith told me to give — yet all that was in the phial doesn^t fill the 
Bpoon. Surely I canU be wrong : no — I remember she said a large spoon- 
ful, and we did n't talk of any&ng else — so i must be right/' But Mary 
still hesitated, tiU, hearing a sudden noise in the court-yard, which, she con- 
jectured, was her mistress retmmed, and as the child was getting worse 
every moment, she leaned back its head, and, forcing open its mouth, com- 
pelled the patient, though with difficulty, to swulow its death. The 
draught was taken ; the ngid muscles relaxed, and for a minute the child 
lay motionless in her lap; but in an instant afler, Mery could scarcely 
suppress a shriek at the norrid sight that met her gaze. The eyes opened, 
and glared, and seemed as if starting from the head — the fair face and 
the red lips were blue, deepening anadeepening, till settling in blackness 
— the limbs contracted — the mouth opened, and displayed a tongue dis- 
coloured and swollen — then came a writhing and heaving of the body, 
and a low, agonized moan : and, as Mary looked almost u'antic at this 
dreadful sight, Edith's words, when she had given her the phial, " that 
there was enough there to kill," suddenly occurred to her — and then, too, 
came, with a dreadful distinctness, the remembrance of the true directions 
which Eldith had given. 

** Oh, I have murdered the child !" exclaimed Mary, in the dreadful ex- 
citement of the moment ** What will become of me 7 what shall I do ? I 
shall surely be hung. Oh I oh !" she continued, covenng her face with 
her hands, to shut out the sight of the gasping infant. At this instant, the 
door opened ; Mary looked up fearfully — it was her husband. " Oh, Byles I 
Byles ! look at this child ! What will become of me ?" 

** The saints preserve us !" ejaculated Byles, as he looked at the babe : 
"Mary, how is this?" 

" Oh ! do n't ask me ; but go for Master Calverley. For God's sake, 
do not stand as if you were bewitched : see ! see ! he is dying. The poor 
child ! What will become of me 7 Run, Byles, run, for mercy's sake, and 
tell Master Calverley." 

Byles stood looking, with a countenance expressive of stupified horror, 
and yet, as if doubting that the livid, distorted, suffering creature could be 
the fine bloomuig boy he had so lately seen. At length, aroused by the 
increasing energy of Mary, he turned silently round and left the room ; ^s 
he closed the door, the agonized spirit of the little Roland passed away. 

In an instant Byles returned with Calverley, and even he started and 
ottered an exclamation, as his eyes fell on the ghastly face of the dead 
child. 

"Mary Byles, how did this happen 7" asked Calverley, eagerly. 

."Master Calverley, I will tell you truly," answered Mary, in a voice 
scarcely audible from its tremor. "You have been our best friend, and 
you would not see me hung 7 It was all a mistake — I am sure I would n't 
hurt a hair of the dear creature's head." And here the feelings of woman 
80 far prevailed, that she shed some disinterested tears. 

"You could have no motive to destroy the child — but^ell me quickly 
what you have to say." Calverley spoke with a harshness that instantly 
recalled all Mary's fears and selfishness. 

** Edith Holgrave," said she, " gave me some medicine to — " 

"Edith Holgrave !" interrupted Calverley, with a quickness of voice and 
eagerness of look that told how greatly the name interested him. 

"Yes, Edith Holgrave told me to give ten drops out of that little bottle, 
(pointing to the empty phial,) and I — gave — bul, oh ! Master Calverley, 
I forgot — " 

" You gave it all 7" said Calverley, impatiently. 

"Yea." 

" And you will swear it was a draught that Edith Holgrave gave you 
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that has killed the child ?'' said Calverley, with a brightening connte- 
oance. 

** Oh, yes," replied Mary ; "but indeed — " 

*' Nonsense !" interrupted Calverlev. • " Hear me, or you will be banged ! 
If you hope to save your life, Mary Byles, you must swear that you gave 
it according to Edith's directions — breathe not a syllable of the drops !^' 

Mary looked with a fearful wildness at Calverley, as she comprehended 
his meaning ; but Byles said quickly, 

" What ! do you mean her to hang old Edith 7" 

" Certiunlv,'' returned Calverley, coolly, ** unless you prefer a gallows for 
your wife. But I dare say you would rather see Mary hanged than that old 
witch ! I will leave you to manage the matter between yourselves." 

" Oh, do n't leave us ! — do n't leave us ! " said Byles, in an agony. " Oh, 
save me ! save me !" sobbed Mary. 

« Was anv one present when you gave it ?" inquired Calverley, as he 
turned round and addressed Mary. 

" Yes ; Winifred handed me the bottle, but the child began to ciy, so I 
sent her out" 

''It was well she was here," returned he: ** and now, remember — not a 
word of the drops ! swear, simply, that the draught destroyed the infant." 
And, without awaiting her reply, he seized the paJeand trembling Byles by 
the arm, and dragged him from the room into the passage. He then un- 
locked a door thathad never been observed by eitiier Byles or his wife, and, 
closing it after them, led the yeoman down a night of dark steps, and, paus- 
ing a moment at the bottom to listen, he unlocked another door, and cyles 
found himself in a dark passage that branched from one of the entrances of 
the court-^ard to some of the culinary offices. " Go you that way, and I 
will go this," said Calverley, " and, remember, you know nothing of the 
child's death." As he spoke, he darted from Byles, and gained the court- 
yard without farther observation. He walked carelessly alMut, till a female 
domestic passing, he called to her, desiring her to go and ask Mary Byles 
if the young Lora Roland was ready to meet his parents, as they were mo- 
mentarily expected. The woman departed, and ne walked over to the gate 
between the front towers, as if looking for the return of his lord. 



CHAPTER IV, 

" What ails you, Stephen," asked Margaret, alarmed at the strange 
paleness of the yeoman's countenance, and the agitation of his manner, ae 
ne entered the cottage on the afternoon the child died. But Holgrave, with* 
ont replying to her interrogatory, hastily closed and bolted the door. He 
then drew the lar^e oak table nrom the side of the wall, and placed it as a 
barricade before it "Stephen, what means this bolting and barring?" 
inquired Edith, as she saw with surprise his defensive preparations. " What 
fear you, my son ?" 

'' Fear ! mother?" replied Holgrave, taking a lance and battle-axe from 
their place over (be chimney, ana firmly grasping the former as be stood 
against the table ; " I do not fear now, mother, nor need you — for, by the 
blessed St Paul, they shall pass over my mangled body before they reach 
you !" 

'' Stephen Holgrave, are you mad ?" returned Edith, alarmed : " tell me the 
meaning of this ! — Speak, I command thee !" 

" Oh, mother, I cannot tell you," answered Holgrave, turning away his 
face from her searching glance ; " oh, no, I cannot tell yon !" 
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" Stephen, vou were not ufled to answer me thus. I charge you, by the 
authority and love of thy mother, and in the name of the blessed saints, to 
tell me what has happened." 

** Alas ! my mother, you will know it soon enough. It is said you have 
— have — bewitched — or poisoned — the baron's sou !" 

"Oh, mother!" shrieked Margaret. **Fly! — to the abbey, and take 
sanctuary !" 

« Margaret !»' replied Edith, " I stir not hence. The guilty may take ref- 
uge from the anger of the laws ; but it is not for the innocent to fear and 
fly like the felon !" 

Margaret then threw herself at the feet of Edith, and besought her, in 
the niost earnest and pathetic manner, to take refuge at Hailes Abbey, in 
which she was seconded by Holsrave. The old woman remained silent ; 
but there was a briditness — a |listenins in her eyes as if a tear had start- 
ed J — but if a tear did start, it did not fall. At length, recovering her com- 
posure, she rose firmly from her seat — 

" My son," said she, " lay down your arms, I command. Should my 
life be offered up to the vengeful spirit of Thomas Calverley, who alone 
can be the foul author of this charge, it will be only taking from me a 
few short years — perhaps days — of suffering. But thou hast years of 
health and life before thee, ana thou hast this gentle weeping creature to 
sastain.*^ 

** What ! " interrupted Margaret warmly ; " Oh, no — the mother of Ste- 
phen Holgrave to bo torn from us without a blow ! Did he not fight for his 
lord ? and shall he not risk his life for his mother?" 

'^ And is this thy counsel, foolish woman ?" replied Edith, in a tone of re- 
buke." 

I' She speaks my purpose," said HolgravC) as he grasped still firmer thA 
poised weapon. 

Edith stepped quickly up to her son and knelt before him — 

** Oh Stephen, my son, my first-born — thy mother kneels to thee. Lay 
aside Uiat lance, and hearken to the words of her who bore thee and nourish- 
ed thee. Oh, bring not sorrow and ruin on thyself and her ! What would 
be the bitterness of nay dying moments if my son lived not to lay me beside 
his father ? — if thy Margaret was left to mourn in lowly widowhood — and, 
perhaps, to fall beneath the base arts of Calverley ! Oh, ray son, my son, 
by the soul of thy dead father, and by the blessing of thy mother, resist 
not ! — Hark t they come — they come ! Haste, Stephen — Give me the 
weapon." 

Holgrave, shocked and agitated, could only think of raisin ^ his mother 
firom her knees. He suffered her, without resistance, to take. the lance 
from his hand, and then attempt, with her weak fingers, to remove the bar- 
ricade, while advancing footsteps were heard without. 

The hostile party reached the cottage, and the latch was quickly raised ; 
bat, finding it resist their attempts, the voice of Calverley, in an authorita- 
tive tone, pronounced — 

"In the name of the Lord Roland de Boteler, I demand the body of Edith 
Holgrave, who is accused of the foul crimes of witchcraft and murder. — 
Open the door, Stephen Holgrave, if you are within !" 

** Fiend of hell! it is he!" muttered Holgrave, gnashing his teeth, but 
without movino;. 

The party without seemed to have expected resistance ; for the next mo- 
ment a blow was struck upon the door which made the whole house shake ; 
and the besieged perceived that they were forcing an entrance with the 
trunk of a young tree, or some such machine, in imitation of the ram, not 
yet dlsased in warfare. Speedily the timber yielded and cracked ; and 
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Holgrave, starting from the stupor in which be was plunged, caugbt up 
the axe, and posted himself in an attitude of striking near tlie door. 

** Pollute not thy hand with the blood of the base,*' said Edith, grasping 
her son's arm — " Judgment is mine, saith the Lord !" 

" Thomas Calverley," continued she, in a loud calm voice, " produce 
your warrant !" 

" The word of the Lord de Boleter," replied Calverley, " is warrant enon^ 
fw the capture of the murderess of his child. Surrender, Stephen Holgrave, 
I command !" 

At this moment a noise was heard, as if an entrance had been efiected 
through the roof; and ere Holgrave could release his arm from his mother's 
hold, a shriek from Margaret struck upon his ear. He turned his head and 
beheld her covering him with outstretched arms from the drawn bowB of 
two retainers, who appeared at the door of the room, or lod, above. 

" Archers, do your dutv !" shouted Calverley ; but at the moment some 
voices without exclaimed suddenly, " My lord comes ! My lord comes !'* 
and the bowmen drew back, and Holgrave instinctively dropped his axe. 

De Boteler, either through anxiety for Edith's arrest, or from an appitv 
hension that Holgrave might oppose it, did indeed approach, and as be ad- 
vanced, with hasty and agitated steps, and beheld the evidence of resist- 
ance in the rent roof and shattered door, his rage was extreme. 

"Tear down the cottage !" cried he, his voice choked with passion, " and 
take this foul sorceress dead or alive !" The command was about to be 
fulfilled when the door was unbarred and opened by Holgrave. 

" Stop ;" said the baron, " the knave surrenders. Base-bom churl, how 
dare you oppose my commands ?" 

"My lora," said the intrepid yeoman, " I had a right to defend my dwell- 
ing against unlaMrful assault." 

" Unlawful I Do you call the orders of your lord unlawful ?" 

^ My Lord de Boteler," said Edith, stepping forward, and looking full 
at the baron, ''it is unlawful to send armed men, in the open day, with- 
out warrant) save your own will, to attack the house of a faitnfid vassal and 
set his life in jeopardy. Had you sent a messenger in peace, Eldith Hol- 
grave would have obeyed the mandate. There was little need of all this 
tumult to take an aged woman, whom He knoweth is innocent, and whom 
you. Lord of Sudley, in your own breast " 

"Foul-mouthed witch!" interrupted De Boteler, "keep thy tongue 
silent — no more — lest I anticipate justice by hanging yon at vour own 
threshold!" 

" That you dare not do !" said Edith, calmly. 

" Bear her away, Calverley — bear her away, or I cannot answer for the 
result. Place her in the dungeon at the top of the tower, and let no one 
see her, till to-morrow, when she shall be conveyed to Gloucester Castle." 

That same day, Calverley summoned, or rather packed, a jury, at which 
he himself presided ; and a verdict of wilful murder was returned against 
Edith. Apprehensive, however, that the charge of poisoning mi^t not be 
sustained upon the unsupported testimony of Mary Bylcs, he easily influ* 
enced the credulous jurors to believe that witchcraft had as much to do 
.with the child's death as poison. His usual tact, however, had forsaken 
'Jiim on this occasion, and it was not until the verdict was announced and 
recorded, that the unwelcome conviction flashed across his mind, that the 
temporal courts could exercise no jurisdiction over the crime of witchcraft. 
It was now too late to alter the language of the inquisition. It had gone 
forth to hundreds who awaited its promuls^ation with intense anxiety ; and 
the lan^age of the verdict, that " Edith Holgrave delivered toMary Byles 
a certain charmed or poisonous drug, for the purpose of destroying Koland 
de Boteler, and which said drug was administered to, and caused the death 
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o( the said Roland," was, in a few hours, familiar to the whole town and 
neighbourhood. 

Calverley was too well aware of the jealous vigilance the church exercised 
in cases appertaining to its jurisdiction, not to feel apprehensive that its 
influence might be ej^erted to defeat the operation of the temporal court ; 
for, although the ecclesiastical courts coula not award the last penalty to 
persons convicted of witchcraft or heresy, yet they were as tenacious of 
theur exclusive right to investigate such cases, as if they possessed the 
power to punish. When a person accused of those crimes was adjudged 
to die, a writ was issued from the court of King's Bench, called a writ de 
keretieo eoniburendo, by virtue of which the victim was handed over to the 
temporal authority, and underwent the punishment awarded. But it was 
seldom, at this period, that, the obstinacy of a delinquent brought abou') 
such a consummation, for a confession of the crime (if the first) only sub- 
jected him to ecclesiastical penance or censure. It was not till the reign of 
James the First that we find any legislative enactment against witchcraft. 
The well-known passage in Exodus which conveys the divine command to 
the great lawgiver, " Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live," was the sup- 
posed authority from which the church derived its jurisdiction j and though 
the priests of the old law were armed with, and probably exercised, the 
ordinance in its fullest meaning, yet the disciples of a purer and milder 
doctrine delegated that authority to a power more suited to cany its decrees 
into efiect. 

The news of these transactions had no sooner reached the ears of Father 
John, than he hastened to the abbot of Winchcombe, for the purpose of 
beseeching him to demand the prisoner- in the name of the church. 

Simon Sudbury, the mitred abbot, was a man of a fair and florid com- 
plexion, with lar^e, expressive eyes, that even at the a^e of fifty were of a 
deep and clear blue. He was tall, and just suflicientTy corpulent to give 
an air G^ dignity to his figure ; but even had his person been insignificant, 
there sat on his brow, and glanced in his eye, that pride and conscious 
snperiority which, even from an ec[ual, would have extorted respect. 

The monk made a lowly obeisance as he approached the abbot, and 
when desired to make known his business, he detailed in a brief but per- 
spicuous manner the charge against Edith. The superior listened with 
calm attention ; but it was evident that the Baron de Boteler was not one 
with whom he would feel disposed to interfere. 

" My son," said he, when Father John had ceased, " it seems an oppres- 
sive case according to your statement ; hut you are well aware how much 
our holy church has been shorn of her power, and how eager the monarch, 
and nobles, and even the people, are to abridge our privileges." The abbot 
paused, and again resumed : " I fear, my son, our remonstrance would be 
disregarded by this young lord, and only cause a farther indignity to be cast 
on our holy church." 

" My lord," answered the monk, " I would not urge you ; but I so well 
know the woman's piety and innocence, that it would be to participate in 
the guilt of her accusers not to implore your lordship's interposition." The 
abbot took up a pen that lay before him, and was about to write ; but he 
laid it down again, saying — 

"Would it not be better to await her trial, and should she be found 
goilty, petition the king for a pardon V 

"My lord, she may not survive the imprisonment." 

"Well, my son, her earthly troubles would then cease without our 
interference — the innocent are better away from this sinful world, where 
oppression rules with a strong hand." 

"True," answered the monk, with increased tenacitv; "but will the 
Lord of life hold us gtiiltless, if we heed not the cry of the innocent ?" 
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The abbot looked frowningly on Father John, as he again took up the 
pen. " My son, you are not serving the church by such pertinacity. This 
application will only expose one of its dignitaries to humiliation ; however, 
I shall write to the baron, since you desire it, and demand that the accused 
be transferred to the tribunal over which we preside." 

The abbot waved his hand impatiently, and the monk withdrew. 

The hall of Sudley had been hastily hun^ with black cloth, and the walls 
of the adjoining apartment exhibited a simimr covering ; and here, surround- 
ed by a number of lighted tapers, lay the corpse of the little Roland. At 
the foot of the bier knelt a monk in silent prayer, at the side sat the Lady 
Isabella, absorbed in a grief which none but a mother can feel, and reganv 
less of her husband's entreaties to withdraw." 

*^ Oh no, not yet," she said, *'I cannot yet leave my babe. It was but 
yesterday my heart bounded at the thousht of caressing my lovely boy ; 
and to-aay-^but this witch — this murderess!" she continued, turning 
round, and elevating her voice; "what of her? Does she confess her 
guilt ?" 

'* No," replied Boteler ; " and she persists that the potion, if rightly ad- 
ministered, would rather have benefited than harmed our Roland." 

" Heed her not — she is as artful as vile — they are an evil brood alto- 
gether. Know you, De Boteler," she added quickly, " whether the young 
woman participated in the deed of darkness ?" 

" Nothing has appeared against her," replied the baron. 

At this instant an attendant entered, and delivered a letter to her lord, 
from the abbot of Winchcombe, adding that two messengers were waiting 
in the hall. 

The baron untied the silken cord that confined the parchment, and hav- 
ing hastily perused it, handed it to the Lady Isabella. 

'* De Boteler," said the lady, rising from her seat when her eyes had run 
over the writing, " this woman shall not escape justice. Go, my lord — 
remember your murdered child, and compromise not with those who would 
screen the guilty from punishment.'! 

De Boteler moved from the illuminated bier, and entered the hall with a 
haughty step ; and as his eye fell on Father John, the frown on his brow 
increased. He did not, however, appear to heed him, but, turning to the 
abbot's messenger, said, 

" Monk ! — r have read my lord abbot's letter, and it would seem that he 
ought to have known better than interfere in such a matter. My child baa 
been poisoned — the evidence is clear and convincing — why, therefore, 
does he make such a demand ?" 

" My lord baron," replied the messenger, " the verdict states that a 
charmed potion has been administered to the young lord. This accusation 
precedes the charge of poisoning : therefore, the spiritual court must first 
decide on the fact of witchcraft, before the temporal tribunal can take cog- 
nizance of the other offence." 

" And does your abbot think, when the hope of my house has perished , 

whether by false incantations or deadly poison, that Depart, monk !" 

continued he, in a choked voice, " and tell your abbot that this woman's 
guilt or innocence shall be tried by the laws of the realm." 

" Then, ray lord, you will not comply with the mandate of my superior?" 

"Mandate!" repeated the enraged baron — "ha! ha! Mandate, for- 
sooth ! From whom — from an impotent priest of a waning church — and 
which church, with the blessing of God and our good king, will soon cease 
to arrogate to itself the encroachment which it has made upon the royal 
prerosjative." 

"Note down this speech. Father John," said the messenger. "And 
now, Baron of Sudley, I formally demand, in the name of Simon Sudbury, 



the mitred abbot of Winchcombe, the body of Eidith Holgmye, whom yon 
impiottaly and rebelliously detain against the privileges of holy church : 
and — " 

" Hold, minion ! Cease ! or you will tempt me to hang the culprit from 
the battlements of yonder keep, if it were only to afibrd news to your mas- 
ter. Presumptuous shaveling! know you not that the royal franchise 
granted to this manor empowers me to sit in judgment on my vassals, and 
uat it is only as an act of grace that she is handed over to a jury of the 
county." 

" The * act of grace,' my lord," said Father John, looking sternly at De 
Boteler, ** only shows that your mind is not so fully convinced of this wo- 
man's guilt as to imbolden you to take the charge of her death entirely 
upon your own conscience — " 

*^ Base-bom knave ! do you think you wear a coat of mail in that hypo- 
critical garb. Ho ! Calverley, let the woman be instantly transmitted to 
Gloucester castle, that my lord abbot may thunder his anathemas against 
its walls, if it so please him ; and then bear this meddlinc monk to the tum- 
brel, that he may leam better than to beard his natural lord under his own 
roof." 

"Not so, my lord," said Isabella, at this moment entering the hall, 
attracted by the loud tones of De Boteler's voice ; " not so, my lord ; the 
tumbrel is not for such as he, however rude his bearing. My Lord de Bo- 
teler," turning to the monk, " has doubtless given you an answer — retire, 
and do not farther provoke his wrath." 

" Lady," returned Father John, with dignity, " I retire at your bidding) 
but not through fear of the Baron de Boteler. Let him, if he will, insult 
and expose an anointed priest — but wo to him if he does! The blight 
has already fallen on the blossom — beware of the tree !" 

The baroness looked rebuked ; and before De Boteler could reply, the 
two monks left the halL 

^ Did I not anticipate this result 7" said the abbot, looking sternly at the 
mortified monk, as the messenger detailed the interview with the baron. 

Father John bowed. 

*^ Your importunity," continued the abbot, has cast this indignity on holv 
church, and on me its minister ; but nevertheless, this lord, powerful thou^ 
he be, must be taught obedience to that power he has contemned." 

"My lord," replied the monk, encouraged by the abbot's energy, " our 
holy church, thank heaven, is not without one able and zealous advocate. 
A timorous attitude at this moment would only give fresh vigour to those 
who Qeek to abridge its power." 

** Aye, my son, there has been timidity enough in those prelates, who 
tamely acquiesced in the late enactment against the clergy; and, alas! how 
often 'since have the servants of God been dragged from the alUir and im- 
prisoned like felons, merely to gratify the haughty barons in their desire to 
humble our holy religion ! The kin^, too, is a masked enemy, and coun- 
tenancee the impious attempts to abridge our rights." 

"And yet, my lord," returned John, "the church is the natural bulwark 
of royalty : by humbUng it, he paralyzes a power the most zealous, and the 
best calculated to maintain the divine right of kings." 

" It is, indeed, the stay and hope of monarchy," replied Sudbury ; " but 
kings are men, and fallible. This woman's case will, nevertheless, demon- 
■trate whether farther encroachments will be submitted to by the prelates 
without a struggle. I shall write letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Abbot of Westminster, and you, my son, shall bear them to London. 
Retire for the present, and prepare for your journey." 

The abbot was as good as his word, and presently the fate of the obscure 
Edith Hol^rave became a question which kindled the fires of party zeal in 
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hftlf the noble breasta in the kingdom. It is not to the purpose of our rtorf 
to describe the intrigues which, at this period, tore asunder the court of Ed- 
ward. Suffice it to say, that after many stormy discussions in the cabinet, 
at which the abbot's finit messenger, father J<An, and De Boteler himself, 
were interrogated — the church tnumphed ; the Baron of Sudley was c<m- 
demned to offir an expiatory gift, and a writ was issued to prohibit the court 
of assize from trying the pnsoner. 

On the day the prohibitory writ left London, a small mm box, with a 
superscription, addressed to Thomas Calverlev, was left by a stranger at 
Sudley Castle, and immediately after, by another messenger, a packet, m 
which, within many envelopes, a key was concealed. Calverie^, naturally 
concluding that this key belonged to the box he had just received, with a 
variety of perplexing conjectures, unlocked it, and beheld the crimson da- 
mask dress of a pursuivant, on which the royal arms were embroidered in 
gold, and beneath the dress a purse of ^old coin and a scroll of parchment, 
on which the following was written, evidently in a disguised hand : — 

" A chancery messenger will leave London on the morning you receive 
this : he is the bearer of a writ to prohibit the court of assize at Gloucester 
from trying Edith Holgrave. — Surely justice should not be thus defeated. 
The mes^nger will rest for some time to-morrow evening at Northleach. 
— Could not the dress that accompanies this enable you to demand the 
writ from the messenger in the king's name. Remember, however, the 
writ must not reach Gloucester." 

Calverley started at the boldness of the proposition, and resolved, mueb 
as he desired that Edith should suffer, not to enga^ in so^arin^ an act. 
But in a few minutes, as his mind became more familiarized with the idea, 
much of the supposed danger of the undertaking disappeared. He might 
disguise his countenance so, that, aided by the dress, detection would be 
almost impossible ; and even if detected, the letter, which, despite every 
effort at concealment, bore evidence of the. Lady Isabella's handwriting, 
would compel her to exert all her influence in his favour. Nevertheless, 
Calverley, possessing less physical than moral courage, could not bring 
himself to look with total indifference upon even the possibility of personal 
danger, and he determined, therefore, to associate with him m the adven- 
ture the bold and reckless Byles. 

Calverley would have willingly risked every thing JnU his personal safety 
to be revenged of her who strove to attach to him the suspicion of crime ; 
and even when mounted on his steed, with a large dark cloak thrown over 
him to conceal the material of his dress, lest its singularity should attract 
observation, he could not help feeling a slight inward trepidation. 

As they proceeded, the heath gradually assumed the appearance of a 
scanty wood, the trees became more numerous, the thickets of greater ex- 
tent, and the animal on which Calverley rode was frequently impeded by 
the withering stumps of trees that had been carelessly felled. He alighted 
just at the point where an abrupt opening between tne clustering thickets 
led by a circuitous path of not more than a hundred yards to the nigh road 
to Gloucester. 

Here Calverley's quick ear caught the sound of the tramping of a horse 
— his heart beat quick — it might be a traveller journeying to G-loucester, 
but it was more probable that it was the messenger. He threw the bridle 
of his horse over the branch of a tree, sprang to the end of the path, and. 




hoofs could no longer be distinguished ; and then, giving the impulse to his 
own spurited animal, he was the next moment bounding at full speed after 
the messenger, followed at a distance by his accomplice. 
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Calveriey was a good bonemao, and it was but a short space ere he was 
within a few yards of the messenfer, and shouting to him to halt. The 
man stopped, and, turning in his saddle, surveyed with some surprise (which 
coold be seen even in the duskiness of twilignt) the bright colours that dis- 
tinguished the garb of a pursuivant. 

" What! for Gloucester, friend? You must have been hard upon my 
heels the whole way, for " 

** No," interrupted Calverley, in an assumed grufihess of tone, and with 
flomethinff more than his usual authoritativeness, " my journey is ended 
now. The king has recalled that writ of prohibition you were to deliver to 
the judfie. You are to return the writ to me, and proceed with your other 
despat^es." 

The messenger had heard — for state secrets will sometimes transpire — 
that thh chancellor had a struggle to obtain the writ ; and this knowledge, 
though it made him the more readily credit Calverley's assertion, yet vexed 
him uiat his master should be foiled. Looking, therefore, with a surly scru- 
tiny at the steward — 

" The writ," said he, ** was giveii to me by my lord archbishop ; and how 
do I know that I should be ri^t m surrendering it to a stranger? Have 
you any order from, his grace ?" 

*' Order from his grace," repeated Calverley, sarcastically : ** Do you not 
know, my good friend, that your master is in disgrace with mine, and that 
the eloquent William of Wykeham will, ere many days pass, be lugh chan- 
celior of England. Come, come, give me the wnt, and do nt lose time. I 
most not stir from my saddle this night, unless to change horses, till I reach 
Westminster." 

The news of Islip's dismissal confounded the messenger. This new 
pursuivant might be in the interest of William of Wykeham, and it would 
be ill policy to make an enemy where every good omce mi^ht be wanting 
to preserve him his situation. At all events, there was httle use in «o»« 
tending : he accordin^y unlocked his bag, and Calverley, ynth a thrill of 
pleasure, felt the writ within his grasp. 

A hasty salutation passed, ana the horsemen rode off in opposite direc- 
tions. Calverley then, sending his associate home, spurred on to Glou- 
cester. 

The steward's first care was to put up his horse at an inn a little within 
the north-gate of Gloucester ; and then, proceeding on to where the four 
streets, leading from the four gates of the city, form a cross, he went down 
Westgate-street, and, passing the beautiful cathedral, presently reached 
the Severn. The evening was dark, and, looking cautiously round, he 
dropped the damask dress, — and, as he thought, the prohibitory writ, — in 
the oblivious waters. 



CHAPTER V. 

The steward, after thus relieving his mind from all anxiety respecting 
the dress, proceeded to the si^ of Uie Mitre in Silver Girdle-street, a welf 
known resort for certain useful adjuncts to the courts of law. 

Calverley entered the Mitre, ana, after calling for some wine, was shown 
into a little private room by the host. A few minutes after, the door open- 
ed, and a man entered and took his seat at the end of the table at which 
Calverley was sitting. The individual who thus invaded the privacy of the 
steward was a man not mudi above the middle height. His face had once 
been comely, but a close intimacy with the bottle had given to his counte- 
nance a bloated and somewhat revolting expression. The latter peculi- 
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aritj, however, was only to be detected by the few who read the heart in the 
** human face divine ;'' and even these might be deceived into a prepoeses- 
fiion favourable to the man ; for his larse full blue eyes beamed with 
much apparent benevolence, and his nose, tnough clothed in a fiery mantle, 
and tipped with two large carbuncles, was not a nose Lavater hhnself 
could with conscience have objected to. Large black whiskers, and 
thick bushy hair, with a beard of the same hue, had given him the char- 
acteristic soubriquet of Black Jack. On the whole, liis appearance and 
deportment were those of a respectable burgher of the period. This man 
was not a stranger to Calverley, and Black Jack was, by some chance, still 
better acquainted with the person and character of the steward. He had 
heard every particular relative to the child's death, and had consequently 
divined the motive of the steward's visit to the Mitre, and, as he now and 
then cast a keen glance at Calverley, he might be likened to the author of 
evil contemplating a man about to engage in some heinous ofience, the 
commission of which would connect them in still closer affinity. 

A flagon of ale soon followed Black Jack, in which he drank Calver* 
ley's health with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, though this was 
the first time he had interchanged courtesies with the steward, who return- 
ed the compliment coldly, though not in that repulsive tone which forbids 
farther intimacy. 

A pause of a few minutes ensued, and though each was anxious to in- 
troduce some allusion to the intended trial, yet both hesitated to begin ; — 
Calverley, from a prudential fear of committing himself, and Black Jack 
from an apprehension of hazarding a chance of employment by too ready 
a proffer of his services. 

The latter became tired first of his reserve, and perceiving that Calver- 
ley, like a spirit, would only speak when spoken to, resolved, with charac- 
teristic modesty, to plunge in medias res, 

*^ Master," said he, ** you are here, no doubt, on the business of the 
witch ? For my part, I hold such creatures in religious abhorrence. That 'a 
neither here nor there, however — can I do any thing to serve you? — 
That is the short of the matter." 

<< Master Oakley," replied the steward, with a grim smile which told he 
knew his. man, "you have correctly surmised the business that brings 
Lord de Boteler's steward to the Mitre — you know the particulars of the 
aflTair?" 

" I do." 

" Well," resumed Calverley, " the evidence is not so good as I could 
wish. A country jury might acquit her." 

" Aye, aye, I see — it shall be done — she returns no more to Winch- 
combe " 

" But, you know," interrupted Calverley, quickly, " that she deserves 
death for the death she has inflicted." 

" That 's neither here nor there : I never trouble myself about such mat- 
ters — I am no schoolman — the judge will see to that ; and, if she is to be 
disposed of, it matters little whether by substantial freeholders or myself 
ana my eleven." 

The price was now agreed upon, and the purse that accompanied the 
pursuivant's dress was more than sufficient to satisfy the exorbitant demand 
of the foreman. 

*' I may depend upon you. Master Oakley?" said the suspicious steward, 
pausing at the door. 

<*6y the green wax! may you — Black Jack is a man of honour. As 
sure as Judge Skip with sits on the bench, so sure shall I and my men sit in 
the jury-box. He is a carle to doubt me," said Black Jack, as Calverley 
shut the door — '* Has he emptied his flask? No — by the green wax! 
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lie seems to think as little oBhis wine as his 'money -J^ and, after emptying 
the cup, left the Mitre. 

The next night, being the eve of the trial, Black Jack entered the Mitre, 
and, ordering a fresh gallon of stout ale, proceeded on to the little room 
where he had seen Calverley, and in w.bich, around an oak table which 
nearly filled the area of the apartment, tei^lnen were seated. A measure 
stooa before them, which they had just emptied, and were murmuring at 
their leader's close hand that restricted them to a single gallon. 

This room was sacred to the confraternity : here they held their meet- 
ings — here they were instructed by their chief in the parts allotted to them 
in the shifting drama of crime. And here, under lock and key, pledged to 
the host, were the garments in which they appeared in the jury-box as 
respectable yeomen. Black Jack cast a rapid glance round the table as 
he entered, and perceiving one seat still unoccupied, he frowned with im- 
patience. 

'' What !" exclaimed he, " has Beauchamp broke cover on such a night 
as this 7 Speak !" 

" He has not been seen to-day," said a sleek-faced old man who sat op- 
posite. 

"Not seen to-day— hah! — Has the fellow shrived himself? or is he 
laid up after last night's tipple ?" 

" Aye, master," said another, " he is laid up, but I fear he has forgot the 
shriving. However, he will never again say guilty or not guilty in a jury- 
box, or kiss the book in justification of bail !" 

" Saints protect us ! not dead !" exclaimed the foreman. The man 
nodded assent : — ** Then, by the green wax ! we shall lose two of the best 
jobs we have had these three years. Come, come, Harvey, you only ban- 
ter — the knave is lazy." 

" By Saint Luke, poor Beauchamp is as dead as he need be, master," 
answered Harvey. *' I saw him this morning, and bis face was as black 
as — your own this moment I" 

Black Jack seized the empty flagon, and was about to hurl it at the head 
of the facetious understrapper, when his arm was arrested by the old man 
who had first spoken. 

** Hold, master," said he, ^ you will find it difficult to fill Beauchamp's 
seat, without making another vacancy." 

The irritated foreman replaced the fiagon on the table, but swore he 
would have no more jesting. " Poor Beauchamp," continued he, " is gone 
— the cleverest man among ye — no whining — no qualms about him, 
when a shilling was to be earned by swallowing a pill or sending a travel- 
ler before his time to the other world ! How unlucky, he had not post- 
poned his flight for another week ; this witch would then be disposed of, 
and the sherifl* satisfied. Poor Jack, poor Jack ! where shall we find a 
substitute — but a substitute must be ha^ if it were he of the cloven foot 
himself ! This news has made me thirsty," continued he, raising the 
pitcher to his lips, " but remember, no jesting." 

Black Jack then buried his face in his hands for some minutes, meditating 
how he should supply the place of the defunct Beauchamp. In vain he 
racked his brain ; ne knew many who would accept the of!er, but they were 
untried. 

"This assize will be a hungry feast," he at length exclaimed; **we 
may bid adieu to the Mitre — I mustrefund^e money I received on ac- 
count of the witch, and the old Ferrett, too, must have his earnest money 
— what is to be done ? D6 ye know any one who could be trusted to 
stand in the shoes of Beauchamp ?" 

'* We leave the filling up of vacancies to our foreman," returned they. 

** Aye, aye ! ye shrink from responsibility, and throw all on my shoulders,* 
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ictaraed Black Jack, wuttehmgopai w ie we dibgon^ aad dnakiagfra d y, ti 
if to forget his perplexity in the intoTJofing loflaenee of tiie befrenj^e. 
" Aye, aye ! bat, knaves, the money ye have received mast be rafnoded, 
and ye may go starve, or rob, for ai^t I eaie." 

" Bot, master, where, think yon, wall it be fomid ?" answered Harvey t 
** yon might as well dissolve tils society, as tbhik of making as reiinid 
what is already scattered in every comer of Gloucester." 

" Dissolve this society ! impadent knave !" retorted the foreman : ** I 
should like to know what new profession ye are fit for : how coold ye live 
but for me ? Think ye the soer^ would expose himself by communing 
with such untaught knaves ? No more sulkiness, or I take you at voar 
word. Give me another swoop of the goblet." It was handed to mm, 
and, after ingulphinga lon^ diuught, he slowly drew breath — his eyea 
were observed to brighten with some new idea, and, in a moment after, he 
started (Vom hts seat, exclaiming, iji a burst of joy, 

" By the green wax ! I 've got him ! — I 've cot him at last — I shall be 
back in halt an hour !** He men darted out of the room, leaving his con- 
federates conjecturing who the welcome auxiliary was to be that should fill 
the void at the oak table. 

It was a full hour, however, before the indefatigable purveyor reappeared, 
accompanied by a dark sun-burnt looking young man, attired in the garb 
of a dusty-foot or foreign pedler. He appeared to be one of an inferior de- 
scription of galleymen, or Genoese merchants, (as described by Stowe,) 
who traded to England, and trafficked with a coin called galley half-pence« 
They chiefly resic^ at a wharf named Galley Key, in T&raes-street, and 
travelled as itinerant hawkers through the kingdom. His countenance, 
however, was not that of a Genoese — it had more the appearance of the 
English cast of features, though, judging from its dark and seaman-like hue, 
it was many years since he left his native country. 

" Come, my friends, be not cast down ! Black Jack and his eleven are 
themselves again !" cried the foreman, exultingly. *' Here, Harvey, fill up 
a goblet for our new friend. Poor Jack's chair is occupied during the assize ; 
see ye make much of his successor." 

'* Is he not engaged as a fixture 1^ asked Harvey, with some disappoint- 
ment. 

** No, no, Harvey ; his feet are not for the narrow limits of Gloucester. 
He is a bird of passage, that makes its periodical migrations, and cannot be 
called peculiar to one country more than another : in short, he is a kind of 
privileged outlaw." 

*' Aye, aye, master ; he breathes the various atmospheres of Christen- 
dom, and yet I Mi swear he is a dog of a heathen, notwithstanding, ha I ha ! 
ha ! No ofience," he added, addressing the galleyman ; ''jests are privi- 
leged in this free society." 

" Christian men," returned the dusty-foot, good-humouredly, " would be 
Bullbcated in this poisonous air you breathe, and would die, hke the hea* 
then, without benefit of clergy." 

*' That's right, galleyman — you have hit him there. That knave's 
skull is a peilect book of entries, and can furnish precedents for every 
crime, from high treason to a simple assault He'U crack jokes to the 
last. But, by the green wax ! we mu^t think of a proper description for 
him, to insert in the pannel. Let me see — aye, I nave it. A man from 
Worcester has lately settled at Deerhurst ; his name is James Mills, a 
substantial man. Here, Harvey," as he took from his pocket a slip of 
parchment, and wrote the necessary particulars, and sealed it carefully, 
" take this to Lawyer Manlove. We must now see whether Beaucliamp'a 
clothes will suit our fiiend here." 
. The host was called in, and unlocked a drawer in which they were depos- 
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ited. The salleyman, with vimble rehictance, amyed himself in the gus 
ments, and ne was observed to shudder more than once during the inTesth 
tare of the dead man's apparel. 

** He *8 better have some warm ale," said the old man we have before 
mentioned, with a sneer — " these garments seem to weigh down tho spirit 
of OQT new guest" 

" Aye. and well the]^ may,** returned the foreman : *' it is not every man 

who could feel at ease in the clothes of a Hang it ! my brain wanders 

— fill up a fresh bumper.** Another and another followed, and dispelled all 
symptoms of compunction in the heart of the foreman and his companions ; 
tul even their new guest, so powerful is example, was almost persuaded 
that conscience was a bugbear. It was late ere they separated, to reassem- 
ble the next morning for more important transactions. 

The next morning, Sir Robert Skipwith, Chief Justice of England, en- 
tered the court, and took his seat on the bench. After the name^ of the 
jury were called over, Black Jack, and the eleven, respectively answered, 
ana entered the box, clad in respectable yeoman's or burgher's apparel, and 
their countenances wearing a gravi ty suitable to the occasion. They looked 
like a jury to whom either a guilty or innocent prisoner would unhesita- 
tingly have committed his cause. When the prisoner was asked whetiier 
she had any objection to the jury, and told, that if so, she might challenge 
the number prescribed by law, the attention of the spectators was naturally 
fixed on Edith, who replied in the negative ; and her face and figure were 
certainly ill calculated to make a favourable impression. 

Her nice was shrivelled and yellow, and the dark full eyes that now, as 
it were, stood forth from the sunken cheeks, looked with a strwige bright" 
ness on the scene^ and seemed well adapted to stamp the character of witch 
on so withered a form. And perhaps there were few of those entirely un- 
interested in the matter who now gazed upon her, who would not have 
sworn that she merited the stake. 

Calverley had beheld the group as they entered the court, and instantly 
averting his eyes from the mother and son, he fixed them upon Margaret. 

The stranger's eyes that now gazed upon her, beheld her as a lovely in- 
teresting creature ; but Calverley, who had not seen her since the day that 
Edith was arrested, saw that the rich glow which used to mantle on her 
cheek had given place to a sickly paleness. It is true, that as she entered 
the court, there was a faint thige upon that cheek, but it ficd with the mo- 
mentary embarrassment which had caused it That full dimpled cheek 
itself was now sunken, the lips were colourless, and the eyes dim. 

A momentary thought of ** Oh, had she been mine would she have looked 
thus?" and an execration against Holgrave, told that the demon had not 
wholly possessed her quondam lover ; but the next moment, as Holgrave, 
after looking round the assembly, caught the eye of his enemy, the solitary 
feeling ofhumanity died away, and Calverley turned from the fierce glance 
of the yeoman with all the malignity of his heart newly arrayed against him. 

After the usual preliminaries, the indictment was read, and Edith called 
apon to plead. 

" Not guilty, my lord," she replied, in a voice so loud and distinct, that 
the surpnsed hearers wondered so feeble a creature could possess such a 
voice. 

The evidence was then entered into, and Mary Byles was called into 
the witness box. A rod was handed to her to identify the prisoner, and 
the then, without venturing to encounter the look of her whose life she was 
about to swear away, deposed to having received the liquid which had oc- 
casioned the child's deatn, from Eklith ; and to certain mysterious words 
and strange gestures used by the prisoner on delivering the phial. 

When she had concluded, Eldith questioned her, if she had not, at the 
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time of giving her the medicine, warned berof its dangerous strength, and 
strictly enjoined her not t« administer more than ten drops ; but Mary, 
prepared for such questions; positively denied the fact, alleging, that Edith 
haa merely desired her, when she saw the child looking pale, to give it the 
contents of the phial. 

" My lord," said Edith, in her defence, *^ this woman has sworn falsely. 
The medicine 1 gave was a sovereign remedy, if given as I ordered. Ten 
drops would have saved the child's life ; but the contents of the phial de- 
stroyed it. The words I uttered were prayers for the life of the child. My 
children, and all. who' know me, can bear witness thai I have a custom of 
asking His blessing upon all I take in hand. I raised my eyes towardsi 
heaven, and muttered words ; but, my lord, they were words of prayer — 
and I looked up as I prayed, to the footstool of the Lord. But it is in vain 
to contend : the malice of the wicked will triumph, and Edith Holgrave, 
who even in thought never harmed one of God's creatures, must be sacri- 
ficed to cover the guilt, or hide the thoughtlessness of another." 

*• Prisoner," said the judge, " have you any witnesses to call on your 
behalf?" 

" My lord, my daughter was present when I gave the medicine ; but I 
seek no defence." "* 

Margaret faintly answered to her name, and entered the box. She de- 
livered ner evidence with so much simplicity and meekness, that it seemed 
to carry conviction to the majority of the audience. In vain did the wily 
lawyer for the prosecution endeavour to weaken her testimony on her cross- 
examination. Truth, from the lips of innocence, triumphed over the prac- 
tised adv(«ea.te, and Edith would probably have had a favourable verdict 
from an impartial jury and an upright judge ; but from the present, she was 
to receive no mercy. The jury were bribed to convict, and the judge influ- 
enced to <^demn. Skipwith now proceeded to sum up the evidence, art- 
fully endeavouring to impress the jury with the strongest belief in the state- 
ment of the nurse, " who," he said, " could have no motive but that of 
bringing to justice the destroyer of her lord's heir;" and, on the other hand, 
insinuating, as he commentea on I^argaret's evidence, that her near rela- 
tionship to the prisoner must be cautiously weighed : but ere he had con- 
cluded, a sound at the entrance of the court attracted his attention. Horton, 
the tall and dignified abbot of Gloucester, with his mitre on his head, his 
staff in his hand, and|clad in the robes of his order, (that of Saint Benedict,) 
entered the hall. His crosierer preceded him, bearing a massive golden 
cjross ; on his right and left hand walked two monks, and several others 
(among whom was father John) closed the procession. 

A passage was instinctively made for the dignitary,' who walked majes- 
tically on till he stood before the bench, and then pausing, he said in a clear 
firm voice — 

" My lord judge, I demand, in the name of holy church, and in the name 
(R* the gracious king Edward, that you deliver up this woman, Edith Hol- 
grave, to me. A writ from the chancery, signed by the royal hand, conrt- 
manding her delivery to the ecclesiastical power, has been sent down, and 
how is it that tRus, in opposition to the church's prerogative, and the roya. 
will, I see the woman standino a criminal at this bar ?" 

" My lord abbot," replied Skipwith, bowing to the priest, " the writ you 
speak of has been recalled ; a chancery messenger was here not three days 
since." , 

" Did he not deliver to you the writ ?" interrupted the impetuous Hor- 
ton. 

" Pardon me, my lord abbot, but I believe I have already said that the 
writ has been recalled. The messenger, indeed, came with a prohibitory 
writ respecting the prisoner ; but when vrithin a few miles of Gloxicester, 
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• loyal pursoiTanty expresal j from the king, ov^rtooii him, and to Mm the 
writ was delivered." 

The calm dignity of Skipwith's reply produoed some efiect upon the ah* 
hot; for in a tone less abrupt than before, he replied — 

"My lord judge, that writ of prohibition has not been recalled. This 
monk, pointing with his staff towards Father John, le^ London two days 
subsequent to the messenger, and there was not then the least intimation 
of the royal mind being changed." 

"My lord," returned Skipwith, with a slight smile, " know you so little 
of Edward as to imagine that no change could pass in his royal mind with* 
out the monk being privy to it ?" 

''But," returned Horton, losing his temper at such skepticism, ''this 
monk was lodged in the palace of his Grace of Canterbury ; and, at the 
very hour of his departure, nis grace spoke as if the surrender of the woman 
were already accomplished. Would he have spoken thus had the writ been 
recalled ?» 

" Probably his grace was ignorant that the prohibition was recalled?" 

'* Simon Islip ignorant ! However, you admit that a writ was sent ?" 

Skipwith bowed. 

" Then as readily may you believe that it has been kept back through 
fraud and malice, and that you have brought this woman before a tribunal 
incompetent to judge of matters relating to witchcraft But now, my lord 
judge, repair the wrong done, by delivering her up to a dignitary of holy 
church." 

*' Abbot Horton," returned the chief justice, gravely, " the poisoning has 
been satisfactorily proved, and a strong presumption of witcncrafl created 
in my mind, from the mysterious behaviour of tne prisoner when the drujg 
was delivered to the nurse. But even were the witchcraft a more promi* 
nent feature of the case, I do consider the king's courts are emfowered by 
the late act, which provides that all felonies may be heard and oetermined 
by the king's justices, to take cognizance of this crime. Witchcraft is a 
/«(on» at common law." 

*' That act," replied Horton, hastily, " relates to local magistrates^ ^ 

" And are the judges of the land to be less privileged than p6tty magis- 
Irates?" ' •— 

"I came not to^argue points of law, my lord judge," retumcdcHortoo^ 
tehemently, " but'to demand a right. Will you surrender this wonitn ?" 

** My lora abbot," replied Skipwith, " the indictment has been rea4^:-^,the 
evidence has been ^one through with the customary attention to justice«7~ 
I have only to finish my charge to the jury, and it will remain with them tb* 
pronounce her guilt or innocence." 

The cool and determined tone of the chief justice exasperated the abbot; 
and, fixing a stem glance upon the judge, 

^ It is not justice^ Sir Robert Skipwith," said he, " to wrest the unfortu- - 
nate from the merciful interposition of the church — it is not justice, but a 
hi^ contempt of supreme law, to set at naught the merciful commands of 
the sovereign — it is not justice to usurp a power that belongs not to you, 
in order to crush a friendless woman — it is not justice to set the opinions 
of an individual against the sacred authority of God's church. The church 
alone, I repeat, has power to judge in cases where the soul is concerned, 
as in heresy and witchcraft." 

His voice had risen with each pause in the period, till the last sentence 
was uttered in a tone that reverberated through the court An instant of 
hushed silence followed, and then, to the surprise of all, Edith raised he> 
self up as erect, as her feebleness would allow, and resting one hand upon 
the bar, she raised the other towards the abbot, and said, 

^ My lord abbot, my soul is guiltless of any crime which the church m its 
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mercy absolves, or the law in its justice punishes—- 1 am neither murderess 
nor witch. As much would my soul abhor communing with the spirits of 
darkness, as my heart would smink from destroying the innocent " 

** Peace, woman !'' interrupted the abbot : " peace — presume not to in- 
terfere.'* And then, turning to the jud^e, he added, " Sir Robert Skipwitb, 
I again demand of you the custody of this woman.*' 

*^ Abbot Hoiton, you have had my answer," returned Skipwith, in a tone 
of perhaps still more vehemence than the abbot's. 

The face of the provoked dignitary glowed, his eyes flashed, and he 
looked) in his glittering mitre and splendid vestments, like a being mors 
than human, as, turnin^^ from the judge, and raising the staff he held in his 
right hand, he pointed it towards the assembled crowd, and said, 

" I call upon this assembly to witness, that I have, in the name of holy 
church, demanded the accused — that I have demanded her in the name of 
the king, by virtue of his royal writ of prohibition, which has been basely 
purloined — and that, unmindful of that divine power, and despite the king's 
express command. Judge Skipwith, the servant of the one, andanunworSy 
son of the other, has contemptuously refused this demand. But," he added 
fiercel}^, as he again turned towards Skipwith, and shook his staff at the no 
less irritated judge, " the royal ermine is disgraced on the shoulders of such 
as thee — beware that it is not speedily transferred to one more worthy to 
bear it. I say again, beware !" 

The abbot then lowered his staff, the crosierer once more preceded him, 
and, followed by the monks, he proudly walked forth from the court, the 
people, as he passed, forming a passage, and humbly bending fbrwai^d to 
receive his blessing. 

The eyes of the spectators, which, during this strange scene — this trial 
of strength between the lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries — had alternately 
wandered to each, were now anxiously directed to Skipwith alone, who 
hastily concluded his charge, and turned to the jury, as the arbiters of 
Edith's fate. Calverley, among the rest, cast a look at the jury-box : and 
Black Jack, turning to his companions, proceeded, in the usual manner, to 
a^ their opinions. Ten, after a minute's consultation, decided that the 
prisoner Was guilty ; but the eleventh, the stranger, who had .endeavoured 
to scre«n -himself from observation, and whose chan^ng aspect and a^- 
tation h«d betrayed the deep interest he took in the trial, positively refused 
to return a verdict of guilty. Black Jack cast an intimidating glance on 
the non-content, but he heeded him not ; and as the jury-box, exposed to 
ti^ eyes of the whole court, was not a place for farther debate, the foreman 
declared, that as one of his brethren would not agree with the rest, they 
must withdraw. 

' When the jurors were closeted in their private room, Black Jack asked 
the ^lleyman the reasons of his refusal 

"There was no evidence toprove her guilt — I could not, on my con 
science, say she was a murderess," returned the stranger, firmly. 

** Conscience !" replied the foreman : " whoever heard a gaUeyman talk 
of conscience before ? By the green wax ! you forgot you had a conscience 
the day I first saw you. You recollect the court of pii'poudri, my conscien 
tious Qusty-foot, do n't you ?" 

'* Master Oakley, the thing is quite different," replied the galleyman. 
** To cheat a fool of a piece of coin, is what neither you nor I would think 
much about : but to rob a poor, Kelpless old woman of her life — to hang 
her up at a gallows, and then to bury her like a heathen, where four roads 
meet — no, no ; that must not be." 

The foreman's face assumed a deeper hue than usual ; he looked fieicot^y 
at the^leyman, but there was a determination in his weather-beaten face 
that made him pause ere he spoke. " Galleyman," he at length said, ** you 
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knew thebusiaem before 70a 6ame : if yon be so fond of sarin^ old witches' 
IiTes, why did n't you say so, that I might not now be in this dilemma ?" 

^ Yon told me," returned the other, ** she was a witch, and that she bad 
kitted the chjld. Now I know she is not a witch ; and neither you nor any 
one here believes a word of the poisoning." 

*" You heard what the judge said," returned Oakley : '* but, however, 
you are a sworn juryman, and here yon must remain till you've brought 
your mind to bear upon the point" 

"Aye, aye," said Harvey; " four-and-twenty hours in this cold room, 
without meat or drink, will bring him to reason, I '11 warrant you." 

<< Fonr-and-twenty days," said the stranger, in a voice so loud that the 
eleven started, " if I could live so long, shall never make me a murderer 1 
No, no ; you may go tell of the lushburgs, and hang me for a coiner," he 
said, starting suddenly up, and looking proudly at Black Jack ; " but, by 
the bdy well ! you shall not make me bang the woman who nursed my 
mother, and prayed by her when every body else was afraid to go near her. 
She a witch !" he continued, with a bitter laugh—- '* by the holy well ! if 
Ae had been so, she would nt have given the poor orphan a groat and a 
piece of bread, to come back, after ten years, to hang her at last ! But tins 
comes of carding and dicing, and sabbath-breaking. The fiend drives one 
on and on, till at last a man thinks nothing of murder itselC" 

"By the green wax ! all this ranting is unprofitable. No one could call 
Black Jack an informer when his woid was pledged," interrupted the fore- 
man. " The affair of the lushburgs has passed away — it shall rest so, 
though I might pocket some good pieces by a breach of faith, which, after 
tlus obstinacy, would not detract much from my honour. This woman is 
nothing to us, and surely the judge, who is paid to hang criminals, knows 
more about the guilt or innocence than I or my eleven. He told us, as 
plainly as man could speak, that she deserved to be hanged. But, remember, 
galleyman, neither you nor I break our fast till our opinions are unanimous ?" 
Black Jack winked at his companions, but the action was unnoticed by the 
stranger. 

Dcmng this mock deliberation, Edith remained at the bar ; but when the 
hour had passed away, and no probability appeared of an immediate ver- 
dict, she was directed by the judge to be taken back to prison until the jury 
had agreed. 

It was nearly noon the next day, when the under-sheriff entered the room 
to ask if their opinions were yet unanimous. The galleyman still refused. 

'' My friend," said Manlove ; " it matters little now whether you agree 
with your brethren or not, the woman is at this moment dying ! The ver- 
dict is, therefore, of little moment to her — she can never be brought into 
court to receive judgment — guilty or innocent, the law can hare nothing 
to do with her ; but I would advise'you to look to yourself, you will not be 
,released till she is dead. Your brethren are accustomed to fasting, but 
you look ready to drop from your seat : and, if the woman linger many 
hours, you will certainly be guilty oifdo de se." 

With a little more persuasion and the most solemn assurances that the 
verdict could not possibly affect Edith, the galleyman at length reluctantly 
consented to agree with the eleven, and the foreman gave in the verdict of 
guil^. 

" Let the prisoner be brought up for judgment ?" said Skipwith to the 
officer in waiting. 

"It is impossible, my lord — the woman is dying!" 

"Dying!" repeated the judge ; " yesterday she spoke with the voice of 
one who Ead years to live. Perhaps she wishes to defer the sentence, which 
she well merits, by feigning illness. If she will not rise from her bed, bring 
her into court upon it !" 
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The officer departed, and shortly afterwards reappeared, and informed the 
judge that the Abbot of Gloucester was standing beside the prisoner, and 
threatened to excommunicate the first who presumed to remove her. 

*^ Does he ? Does he dare think to evade justice thus — this subterfuge 
shall not avail !" exclaimed Skipwith with vehemence, and then musing an 
instant, he continued : *' No, this subterfuge shall not avail — I will con- 
stitute the cell of the criminal a court of justice for this occasion. Officers 
of the court, proceed. I ^o to pronounce a just sentence :" and then, rising 
from the bench, and preceded by his officers, he departed to adopt the un- 
precedented course of passing sentence in a prison. 

When the door of the dungeon was thrown open, Skipwith started at the 
unexpected si^ht he beheld ; but, instantly recollecting himself, he walked 
on, determined to persevere. Edith was lying on her back, upon the mat- 
tress, hereyes half opened, and the ghastly seal of death impressed on every 
feature. Margaret and her husband were kneeling on one side, and the 
Abbot Horton and Father John standing on the other. A lighted taper and 
a box of chrism, which the monk held in his hand, told that the last sacra- 
ment of the church had been administered — a sacrament that cannot 
be administered to a condemned criminal. 

Holgrave suddenly rose from his knees and withdrew to the &rthest 
comer of the cell. Mar^ret continued to kneel, and raised her burning 
eyes towa:rds the judge with terrified astonishment. 

The abbot turned pale with rage as he beheld the somewhat abashed 
Skipwith enter. 

V « What ! impious man I Do you thirst so for innocent blood that you 
harass the last moments of the dying ! Retire, or I curse thee — depart, ere 
I invoke Heaven's wrath on thine head!** 

" Insolent priest !" returned Skipwith, in a suppressed tone, as his look 
wandered from . the abbot to the distorted features of the departing, '* I 
come, not as an individual to harass, but as a judge to fulfil the law." 

He then put on the black cap, and slowly comi^^ced the sentence. The 
life that seemed to have departed from the still and contracted form, ral- 
lied for a moment — the eyes unclosed and fixed on the appalled counte- 
nance of Skipwith ; and, when the concluding invocation of mercy for the 
soul of the criminal fell tremulously from the lips of the judge, she, in a 
voice low but distinct, answered *^ Amen !" and then a slight tremor and a 
faint gasp released the soul of Edith. 

" The Lord will have mercy on her, vindictive judge," said the abbot, 
'* though you had none ; but she is now beyond your malice, and the glo- 
rified spirit will accuse you of this when " 

A wild shriek from Margaret, and a smothered groan from Holgrave, 
interrupted the abbot The judge turned alently away, and left the dun- 
geon ; and, as there was now no prisoner to confine, the door was left open 
after him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the evening succeeding the day of Edith's decease, Black Jack's as. 
sociates were, as usual, squandering away their ill-gotten money at the 
Mitre. A ribald song was iust concluded, when a loud knock at the door 
daught the attention of the foreman : the door was opened, and the galley- 
man entered. His countenance looked pale and haggard, and without 
speaking, he threw himself in a chair. 

** What ails you, man?" inquired Black Jack — •* you look the worse for 
your long fast — liere, drink," handing him a full pitcher. 
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"I want no drink," said the galleyman, impatiently, pushing away the 
vessel — " but stay, *t will do me no harm." 

He then snatched the pitcher, and drank a full quart ere he removed it 
from his lips. 

y Master Oakley," said he, " you played me false in this game. Do ye 
think if I had n't been fool enough to believe what you and that master 
sherifftold rae, I would have given in till poor Edith Holgravehad slipped her 
cable. Did you not swear to me," added he fiercely, " that the law could 
not touch her ?" 

" True, O Kin^ ; and though the jud^e did a queer thing in her case, yet 
the woman died like a Christian in her oed afler all." 

" Is she bttried like a Christian ?" passionately interrogated the stranger. 
''No," he continued, in a quieter tone, ** she was buried last night in the 
high road without kyste or shroud, or prayer, just as one would throw a 
d«Eid dog overboard : but there is no use talking now — this is not what I 
came for. I came to ask if ye will give me a hand to get her out again." 

" To dig up the old witch out of the grave ?" inquired the foreman, with 
a stare of astonishment. ** To unearth a dead body ? By the sreen wax ! 
man, your long fast has touched your brain !" 

" No," said the galleyman, gravely. " I am as sound and as sober as 
ever I was ; and, mind you, (casting a quick glance round the table,) I don't 
want any one to work for nothing — here, (he said, taking a small leathern 
pnrse from his pocket) is what will pay, and I shall be no niggard. You 
shall have money and drink too — speak! will you assist? There is no 
time to lose." 

" What say you, brethren ?" resumed the foreman, looking at the rest: 
" our friend served us — and besides, it is a pity to let good things go 

The brethren felt no great appetite for a iob so much out of their way 
—and sundry hems! and awkward gesticulations expressed their reluc* 
tance. 

'' Suppose we do assist," drawled out Harvey and three or four others ; 
"who is to remove the body ?" The galleyman hastily answered, 

" Leave it to me — I fear not the dead — though if the old woman started 
from the grave, she could owe me no good will. Would you lend a hand 
if this Calverley should bear down upon us?" 

" Aye, aye," said Harvey, with some show of courage ; " we do n't mind, 
unless the odds are against us, and in that case, you know, we must 
retreat." 

" What !" said Black Jack, laughing, "think you squire Calverley would 
busy himself about the dead ! Come, come, tell out the silver, and replen- 
ish the flagon : we are yours for this adventure — and, by the green wax! 
a strange one it is." 

The sum agreed upon was paid ; the liquor furnished and freely circu- 
lated; and the galleyman, now relieved from a weight that had oppressed 
him, gradually became cheerful. 

It was about midnight when the party set out, well armed and muffled in 
large cloaks, and in less than two hours arrived within view of Winchcombe. 
Here, without entering the town, they turned into a lane branching off to 
the lefl, that led to Hailes Abbey, and down this avenue the galleyman 
fnloted bis companions. The way was narrow — at least two only could 
ride abreast — with a hedge on each side, and here and there the picturesque 
branches of a well-grown elm, displaying at this season (in the daylight) the 
soft green of the budding leaves. They had proceeded in silence about half ' 
a mile, when the galleyman ^ddenly paused. 

"Yonder," he said, pointiJ| to the end of the lane, " where you see the 
moonlight full on the ground — must be the place — at least it cannot be far 
12--5 
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oflf) for there the roads meet. There is the lane and the road straight ahead 
to Hailes — then away to the right takes 3'ou to Sudiey Castle and the 
other end of Winchcorabe ; and the road this way, elevating his lefi hand, 
leads on to Bishop's Cleave." 

" But you have brought nothing to put the body in ?" 

*i.I brought a winding-sheet," replied the stranger; and when the grave 
is dug, anathe coast clear, I '11 wrap it round poor Edith, and lay her in ray 
cloak — and ye will hold the corners." 

" O yes," returned Black Jack ; " we won't go from our promise. But 
where do you mean to take her ?" 

" To Hailes. — But when all is ready, I must go up the lane yonder," 
pointing to the right — " t' is but a step, and fetch Stephen Holgrave — and 
the poor fellow shall go with us to see his mother buried as she ought to 
be." 

The party then dismounting, secured their horses to the hedge; and, con- 
cealing their faces by masks of parchment, smeared over with pain^ pro- 
ceeded to the end of the lane : but a sudden exclamation from the galleyman, 
who was a little in advance, arrested the steps of all. 

The moon was standing round and bright in a sky gemmed with stars, 
and, as the rover had just said, her beams fell unshadowed upon the open 
space where the roads met ; — and here, directly in the centre, two dark 
figures were revealed. One was kneeling, while the other stood erect, 
holding at arm's length a cross. The galleyman gasped for breath as he 
drew closer to his companions, who, concealed in the shade of the hedge, 
looked eagerly at the objects of their alarm. 

'' Are they spirits?" asked the stranger in a subdued and terrified tone. 

" O yes, my^ brave heart!" said the foreman, with something of ridicule ; 
<< they are spirits, but spirits in the flesh — like good wine m stout bot- 
tles." 

'* Aye, aye," said Harvey, encouraged by the unembarrassed manner of 
his leader ; ** they are spirits, I '11 warrant, that can be laid by swords and 
staves instead of prayers !" 

The galleyman breathed freer at this united testimony that he had nought 
to fear — for he feared none of this world ; — and as he still gazed, almost 
entirely relieved from his superstitious dread, he observed the extended arm 
of the upright figure gradually fall to his side, as if his prayer or invocation 
had ended, and he stooped as if addressing his companion ; but the latter 
fltiir maintained his kneeling posture. 

''It must.be Stephen," said he, mentally; ''he is mourning over hia 
mother. Comrades," he said, turning to the others, " it is but the woman's 
son : at any rate there are but two. I '11 go and hail them ; and if ye dee 
me stop, ye can come forward with the shovels." The galleyman went 
forward ; but the moment he left the shade, his fi^re caught the eyes of 
him who stood erect. He spoke to the other, who, instantly starting on his 
feet, prepared himself to meet the intruder. The stranger, nothing daunt- 
ed, hurried on, and, in an instant, stood before those who, by the menacing 
attitude they assumed, evidently regarded him with no friendly feeling. 

" It is no enemy, bearing down upon you, friends," said the galleyman, 
in that tone of confidence which seems neither to suspect or purpose ill. 
"Tell me, is either of you the son of her who — who lies here?" 

" Why ask you ?" replied the taller fisure, in a deep commanding voice. 

'^ I will not answer till I am answered: but this I may say, be ye who ye 
will, that there is not a man I would befriend sooner than Stephen Hol- 
grave." 

" If you are a friend, I will trust you; ^d if not, I do not fear you," 
said Holgrave, raising the brim of a slouchft hat ttaX had shadowed his 
fiicc — ** I am Stephen Holgrave." 
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" Then may luck attend you," answered the gallevmon, grasping his 
hand ; " I thought it was you, and I came, not alone, for I have helpmates 
yonder to — to — do, what I thought would be a good turn for you — to 
bury your mother." 

" It is an act of charity, stranger, to bury the dead," said Father John 
courteously ; " and you are calling down mercy upon your soul like that 
pious man of old " 

" Aye, and I have need of mercy," returned the galleyman, " more need 
than he, whoever he was. But see, my mates are coming ; — we must fall 
to work, for the night is wearing." 

** But who may you be, stranger, who thus interest yourself for the in- 
jured ?" asked the monk, " or why this disguise ?" 

" It is of no consequence who I am : and as to this mask, why ! a man 
can work as well with it as without it" 

The approach of Black Jack and three of the others (the fourth had been 
left with the horses) prevented any farther conversation ; and, throwing 
aside their cloaks, the galleyman and the three jurors instantly commenced 
clearing fhe ffrave. 

Holgrave drew the brim of his hat again over his face, and, folding Iiis 
arms, looked silently on as the work proceeded. 

" By the green wax !" said Black Jack, approaching at this instant, ** as 
I stood yonder, reconnoitering the ground, a man showed his head behind 
that mined wall 1" 

"'TIS the fiend Calverley, or one of his imps," exclaimed Holgrave, 
springing forward to the broken wall ; but if any object had really presented 
itself, it had, m a singular manner, disappeared — tor Holgrave,'^auer a few 
minutes of anxious search, returned withdut having discovered the trace of 
a human being. 

The body o? Edith had been raised during his absence, and, with the 
winding-sheet wrapped around the clothes in which it had been laid in the 
earthy was just placed in the galleyman's cloak when Holgrave came up. 
An involuntary cry burst from the yeoman as he threw himself upon the 
ground beside the corpse, and, removing the cloth, passionately kissed the 
hands and the forehead. 

" Stephen Holgrave," cried the monk, sternly, " where is thy forli- 
tade ? — you have broken your word. Has thy manhood lefl thee ?" 

**She was my mother !" said the mourner, rising. 

When he haa retired, the chasm was hastily filled up ; and then Black 
Jack, the ^leyman, and two other jurors, took each a corner of the cloak, 
and, preceded by the monk, reciting m a low voice the prayers for the dead, 
and followed by Holgrave and the remaining Jurors, leading the horses, 
proceeded at a quick pace to the churchyard oi Uailes Abbey. 

In little more than half an hour, they arrived at the meadow in which 
stood the parish church and the abbey of Hailes. The church, a small, 
plain Gothic building, with a red tiled roof, stood in the centre of a burial- 
ground, of dimensions adapted to the paucity of inhabitants in the parish. 
A low stone wall enclosed it, and some old beech-trees threw their shadows 
dipon the mounds and the grave-stones that marked where '* the rude fore- 
fiithers of the hamlet " slept. 

Father ^ohn went forward, and pushing open a wooden gate, led the 
way to the osier-^irt mound and head-stone over the grave of Holgrave's 
&ther. The booy was deposited on the grass, and a space cleared of suf- 
ficient depth to receive it 

In the mean time, Holgrave had conducted those in charge of the horses 
to an old barn at a short distance, and then returned to tne church-yard ; 
aod when the deceased was lowered into the grave, the yeoman knelt at 
the head, the galleyman and Harvey at each side, and Father John stand- 
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ing at the foot, pronounced, in a low but audible voice, the prayers usual on 
-interment. The moonbeams fell on the church, so as to cast a far shadow 
upon the ground that lay towards the abbey ; the foot of the grave waa 
within the shadow, so that Father John's figure was little revealed ; and 
the branches of a tree (against whose broad trunk Black Jack leaned) con- 
cealed Harvey, and cast a trembling shadow upon that side ; but the li^ht 
streamed full upon Holgrave and upon the galleyman, who was kneelmg 
at his right hand. 

At this instant, an arrow whizzed past Holsrave, and struck fire from 
the opposite wall. The yeoman sprang upon nis feet ; another shaft was 
sped, but instead of the object for which it was intended, pierced the hat of 
the foreman. , 

" By the green wax \^ cried Otikley, as he lifled the perforated hat from 
the grass, " we shall heed more graves, if we stand here for marks. Come 
round, and stoop close to the wall, and the trees and grave-stones may 
ward off the shafts. If they will, let them come to close quarters." 

''You counsel wisely, stranger," said the monk, passing round, and stand- 
ing in the shadow of the tree on the lefl of Holgrave, whom he forced to 
retire and crouch like the rest. 

As this was accomplished, a third shad tore the bark from the tree ; and 
in an instant after, Calverley, followed by some of his myrmidons, sprung 
down from an aperture of the wall. 

" Sacrilege 1" shouted he — "sacrilege! Take them, deader alive!" 

Holgrave rushed on the steward, and the clash of steel rang through the 
church-yard. 

The assailants, however, were somewhat damped by a loud blast from the 
foreman's horn, which was instantly echoed by one of his men ; and the 
tramping of horses in the direction of'^the gate increased the panic. The re- 
tainers of Sudley at length retreated more speedilv than they had approach- 
ed, pursued by the gaileymKa and Harvey, who had burst from their con- 
cealment on perceiving them enter. 

Byles, who was of the party, but had hitherto looked on as a spectator, 
(being determined to allow the steward and the yeoman to fight it out,) 
now glared fiercely around in search of an adversary. A cry from Calver- 
ley, however, drew him unwillingly to his assistance, and he sprang to the 
spot ; but his uplifted arm was seized by a giant grasp, the axe wrenched 
from his hands, and himself hurled violently to the earth. 

A strange sensation thrilled through the heart of the excited monk — an 
impulse to shed blood ! The weapon of the prostrate Byles was snatched 
from the earth — it waved fiercely round his head ^ nature and religion 
warred, for an instant, in his bosom, but the latter tnumphed : the weapon 
was flung to a distance ; and Father John, crossing himself, disappeared 
among the tombs. 

The combatants were as yet little hurt, for each was well skilled in the 
use of his weapon ; but the steward, in endeavouring to ward off a blow 
that mi^ht have cleft his head, only succeeded at the sacrifice of his right 
ear, whidi was severed by the descending blade ; and, ere he could recover 
this shock, Holgrave sprang within his suard, and wrenched the sword 
from his hand. A brief but fierce struggle ensued, in which Holgrave, at 
length, prevailed — the steward was thrown backward to the ground, and 
the next moment his enemy's hand was on his throat 

'' Mer-o-c-}r ! mer-c-c-y! oh ! mercy, Stephen Holgrave !'' gasped he, as, 
with a despairing efiS)rt, he attempted to unloose the death-hold. 

" Yes ! mercy, Stephen — mercy to the coward !" exclaimed the galley- 
man : ** he is not worth your vengeance." 

** Mercy ! he had Uttle mercy for her," muttered Holgrave, bitterly, aa 
he tightened his grasp. 
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At this moment, the voice of the monk was heard, as he rang the abbey 
bell, shouting " Murder ! sacrilege ! Ho ! porter ! murder !" 

Holgrave, struck with awe, rehnquished his hold, and Black Jack and his 
jurors instantly fled. 

" Fly, knaves !" cried the galleyman, addressing Byles and Calverley 
as he released the latter. " And now, meddling steward, if you attempt to 
interfere with her who is in that holy berth yonder, or injure the honest 
^man, her son, for this night's doings, the Lord have mercy upon you I 
Here, Stephen," (walking towards Holgrave, who had thrown himself be- 
side ihe grave,) " up, and jump behindfon mv horse, for tlie cry of sacri- 
lege will edge their brands, and friend or loe will have little chance. 
There — the abbey-gate is thrown open, and out they come with brand 
and torch." 

*• God speed you !" cried Holgrave, as the galleyman turned away, and 
grasped his hand : ** God speed you! and reward you for tliis night : and 
if ever you or yours are in want of a friend, remember Stephen HoWave." 
The galleyman hastily pressed the extended hand, and, springing** to the 
gate, was m an instant on his horse, and galloping in the track of his com- 
panions, pursued, but in vain, bv the arrows of the abbev retainers. 

When Calveriey saw his lord after this transactton, the scene, much to 
the amazement of the former, nartookmore of comedy than tragedy, for De 
Boteler, when he saw the head of his esquire minus an ear. could not re- 
u^ain from laughter. 

"Meddling knave!" said he, "why did you interfere? The woman 
was dead — what more would you have ? Did you understand it to be the 
custom of the Lord of Sudley to war with dead enemies ?" 

This mortification only added fuel to the steward's wrath, and he deter- 
mined to carry on, with all the vigour of soul and purse, an action which 
he had already commenced against his enemy. 

Towards the end of June the sessions commenced at Gloucester, and 
Holgrave once more stood in the hall of justice — not as a looker on, but 
as an actor. Although, at the present period, the charge would have as- 
sumed a truly formidable shape, yet the deed was not then accounted even 
as maihem— for the simple reason, that the loss of an ear did not prevent a 
man from performing military duties. 

But in this instance the offence was aggravated, at least in the eye of the 
law, by the manner and occasion. The law had not as yet contemplated 
the evasion of its decisions, by the disinterment of the bodies of criminals, 
and, consequently, there was no provision for punishing the deed. It was, 
however, taken into account in the verdict, and the damages were propor- 
tionably heavy. Holgrave, as may readily be imagined, had not a coin to 
meet the demand, and his crops, which had grown and flourished, as if by 
miracle — for they had been little indebted to his attention — were now 
condemned to be cut down, and put up for sale to pay the damages. The 
yeoman had often looked upon his plentiful fields with a feeling of plea- 
sure ; not that his mind had latterly been in a mood to find pleasure in the 
prospect of gain ; but his house and his land were mortgaged, (for his mo- 
ther,) and even in the darkest and most troubled scene, there is a beauty, 
a redeeming brightness, encircling the domestic hearth, — nay, perhaps, 
the heart clings more closely to home, and treasures, more fondly, the little 
nameless pleasures, and even the cares and anxieties of domestic life, in 
proportion to the bleakness of the prospect without. 

His farm itself was at len^h forfeited, and Holgrave took shelter for the 
Dioment at old Hartwell's. The hut his father had reared when he mar- 
ried his mother, was still standing; the roof had fallen in, the ivy had 
grown over its wall^ ; but even yet it sometimes sheltered the wandering 
mendicant, and often Would the blaze of a large wood fij-e look cheerUy 
6* 
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through the shattered casement and the broken door, and shed an air 
almost of comfort over the bare walls. Holgrave remembered the ruin, as 
he was considerins where he could abide until Margaret, who was far ad- 
vanced in the famuy way, should be enabled to travel farther. His reso- 
lution was instantly formed ; and refusing the assistance offered bv Hart- 
well, and some other neighbours, and as decidedly rejecting the idea they 
proposed, of striving to regain possession of his house, he requested Lucy 
Hartwell to look to Margaret for a day or two, while he sought out a place 
to shelter them ; and then, without mentioning his purpose, quitted the 
bouse. 

It was late in the afternoon ere Holgrave resolved to put the hut that 
had sheltered him when a boy, in a state to receive him now ; but there 
were several hours of daylight before him, and even when the day should 
close, the broad harvest moon would afibrd him light to prolong his labour. 
The rushes that grew by the Isborne, the clay from the little spot of ground 
attached to the hut, and the withered and broken branches that lay thickly 
strewn over the adjoining forest, gave him ample materials for his purpose. 

Holsrave set about his task with that do^gedness of purpose which per- 
sons of his disposition display when compelTed to submit His misfortunes 
had in some measure subdued a pride that could never be entirely extin- 

fuished ; — it might be likened to a smothered fire, still burning, although 
iffusin^ neither heat nor light, but ready upon the slightest breath to burst 
forth in flame. Even here he was interrupted by a visiter. 

*' Good even, Stephen," said Wat Turner, the parish smith, in as kind a 
tone as his abrupt manner could assume ; " you are hard at work, master 
~-are you going to set the old cot to rights V* 

Holgiave answered carelessly, and without looking at the smith, con- 
tinued nis work. 

** I think you are doing well, Stephen, not to allow the idle vagabonds 
to house here any longer. B}^ St. Nicholas ! when these holes are stopped 
up, and the thatch is put to rights, and the casement whole, and a couple 
oi hinges put to the aoor, it will be a place fit for any man. When I go 
home 1 will send my son Dick, and the knave Tom, to help you." 

" You need not trouble yourself," replied Holgrave ; " what I want to 
do I can do myself." 

Turner looked at Holgrave, as if he meant to resent the unsociable man- 
ner in which the reply was uttered ; but speedily recollecting himself — 

'TcanH blame you, Stephen," said he, *'you have had enough to sour 
any man^s temper ; nevertheless, I shall send Dick if I can find him ; and 
Tom is a famous hand at thatching, and I will step over myself in the 
morning with the hinges and a latch for the door. But harkee, Stephen, if 
you wish to keep your own house, only say the word, and myself, and one 
or two more, will beat the old miser and his men to powder, if they do n't 
give it up again." 

There was so much of good feeling in t^is rude speech, that Holgrave 
turned to the smith and grasped his hard hand. 

** Hush ! man," interrupted the smith, as his firiend attempted to thank 
him ; " say nothing for the present ; only remember, if Wat Turner, or any 
belonging to him, can lend you a hand, just say the word, or come over to 
my forge and give me a nod, and we '11 be with you in a twinkling." 

One morning, about a month after this, Margaret had as usual prepared 
her husband's dinner. The frugal meal was spread by eleven o'clock, but 
Holgrave came not : twelve arrived, and then one, and two, and the dinner 
was still upon the table untasted. Margaret was first surprised, and then 
alarmed, but when another hour had passed away, she started up with the 
intention of going to seek her husband. At this moment, Holgrave pushed 
open the door, and entering, threw himself upon a seat There was a wild- 
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ness in his eyes, and his face looked pale and haggard. It occurred to 
Margaret, that be had probably partaken of some ale with a neighbour, and 
having neglected his customary meal, that the beverage had overcome him. 
However, lie looked so strangely, that she forbore to question him. He 
bent forward, and resting his elbows on his knees, buried his face in bis 
upraised hands, and sat thus, ruminating on something that Margaret's 
imagination arrayed in every miise that could torture or distress. At length 
he raised his head, and looking on his wife with more of sorrow than 
anger — 

''I was right, Margaret," said he, <' it was Calverley that set the usurer 
upon taking the land. He gave the miser something handsome, and John 
Byles is to have it upon an easy rent I*' 

" John Byles, Stephen ?»' 

" Yes, Margaret/' replied Holgrave, " John Byles is to have it ; he told 
the smith so himself. But," he continued, sitting upright in his chair, and 
then starting upon his feet, — ** does he think he shall Jceep it ?" 

Margaret shuddered, as she looked in his eyes. 

That ni^ht, the freeman and serfs that dwelt on the estate of DeBoteler, 
and even me inmates of the castle itself, were alarmed by the sudden glare 
of red flames rising in a bright column above the tallest trees, and so fiercely 
burned the flame, that in a few minutes the horizon was tinged with a ruddy 
glow. There was an eager rush to discover from whence the phenomenon 
trose, and many were the exclamations, and many the whispered surmises, 
when it was ascertained that the cottage was on fire from which Holgrave 
had been so recently ejected. 

Stephen stood at the door of his hut, looking with an air of derision on 
the vain effi)rts of the people to extinguish the names ; and Margaret wept 
as she saw the flames rising, and brightening, and consuming the house, 
which she still loved to look upon, even now that it was for ever lost to her. 
The roof at length fell in, and myriads of burning particles, sparkling like 
diamonds, showered for a moment in glittering beauty. 

Holgrave was still looking on the conflagration, that had in a ^reat 
measure spent its fury, when Wat Turner came up to him, and applying a 
hearty smack on the shoulder — 

"A famous house-warming for John Byles," said he. "By Saint 
Nicholas! I wish his furniture had been in, to have made the fire burn brisker. 
'T is almost over now ; there it goes down, and then it comes up again, by 
fits and starts : 't is a pity, too, to see the house which stood so snugly to- 
day, a black and smoky ruin to-morrow ; but better a ruin, than a false 
heart to enjoy it By Saint Nicholas ! 't will give the old gossips talk for 
the whole week. Aye, 'tis all over now ; there will still be a spark and a 
puff now and then ; but there's nothing to see worth keeping the carles 
any longer from their beds, and I think it is time that we be in ours — so 
good night. But a word with you, Stephen, ; — you did the business your- 
self this time without help ; but mind you, if ever Wat Turner can lend 
you a hand, you have only to say so — Goodnight." 

"Good niffht," replied "Holgrave, though without moving his eyes from 
the now darKly-smoking ruin ; and there he stood with unchanging gaze 
till the sky had entirely lost its ruddy hue, and the smouldering embers of 
the cottage could no longer be distinguished ; and then he eqterejd his dwell- 
ing, andy closing the door, threw himself upon his bed — but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

An hour had not elapsed since Holgrave retired to bed, before the cottage 
door was burst open, and Calverley with a strong body of retainers entered, 
and arrested him for the felony. 

The fourth day from his committal happened to be a court da^ of the 
manor, and it was selected for the trial, for the purpose of showing the 
tenantry what they might expect from the commission of an offence oi such 
rare occurrence. The hall •was thronged to suffocation ; for many more 
were attracted by the expected trial, then by the familiar business oi a ma> 
norial court, and the people beguiled the time till the entrance of De Boteler 
m commenting on the transaction. 

** Silence!" was at length vociferated by a dozen court keepers, and 
Calverley was asked if he was ready to begin. The steward answered in 
the afiirmative, and slowly read the indictmentj during which a profound 
silence was maintained throuphout the hall. 

" Are you guilty or not guilty ?"' asked Calverley, in a tone, the emotion 
of which even his almost perfect control of voice could not disguise. 

" Thomas Calverley," replied Holgrave, firmly, " if you mean me to say 
whether I burned my cottage or not, I will tell these honest men (looking 
at the jury) that I did so. All here present, know the rest." 

A buzz of disapprobation at this confession was heard, and the epithet 
" fool, fool," was faintly whispered, and then another loud cry of silence was 
shouted from the court keepers, as De Boteler appeared about to speak. 

*' You have heard his confession," said the baron. " See, steward, that 
he is sent to Gloucester, to receive sentence from the king^s judge when 
he goes the next assize. Record the verdict, and let the record be trans- 
mitted to the superior court." 

Wat Turner, whose attention was anxiously fixed on the proceedings, 
now stepped forward, and forcing his way till he stood opposite the baron, 
demanded, in a voice of mingled anger and supplication, " May I be heard, 
Baron de Boteler?" 

" Be brief, Sir Blacksmith," replied the Baron, surprised at the abrupt 
question, " be brief with whatever you have to say." 

" I was going to say, my lord, that poor Stephen here has called nobody 
to speak to his good character, but maybe it is n't wanting, for every man 
here, except one, would go a hundred miles to say a good word for him •^^ 
But, my lord, I was thinking how much money that house of Holgrave's 
cost in building — Let me see — about twenty norences, and then at a shil- 
ling a head from all of us here," looking round upon the yeomen, " would just 
buUd it up again — I for one would not care about doing the smith's work 
at half price, and there 's Denby the mason, and Cos^rave tlie carpenter, 
say they would do their work at the same rate — By St. Nicholas ! (usin^ 
his favourite oath) twelve florences would be more than enough — "Well 
then, my lord, the business might be settled," — and he paused, as if de> 
bating whether he should ^o farther. 

"And what then, impudent knave," asked the baron, — "what is the 
drift of this long-winded discourse ?" 

" Why then, my lord," replied Turner, " this matter settled, I and these 
vassals of yours here, would ask you to give this foolish man firee warren 
again. We (mind your lordship) going bail for his good bearing from 
this day forth, and — " 

The'^baron reflecting that his dignity would be in some nieasure compro- 
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mised by thus countenancing the smith's rough eloquence, commanded him 
in a harsh tone to be silent, although it was evident, from his altered looks, 
that his heart had felt the rude appeal. He beckoned Calverley to approach, 
and thej remained for some moments in earnest discourse. 

"Neighbours," said Turner in a whisper, " my lord is softened. Let 
QB cry out for pardon." And the hint was not Ion" lost upon the people ; 
in an instant a deafening cry of" Pardon, pardon for Stephen Hoi grave !" 
resounded through the hall. The unexpected supplication startled the as- 
tonished De Boteler, and a loud threat marked his displeasure at the inter- 
ruption. Silence was aa:ain shouted by the hall keepers. 

"Prisoner," resumed De Boteler, assuming a tone of severity, "you are 
forgiven j but upon this condition, that you renounce your freedom, and 
become my bondman." 

" Become a bondman !" cried the smith, disappointed and mortified at the 
alternative : " Stephen, I would sooner die." 

" Silence, knave !" said the baron ; " let the man answer for himselfl" 

"It was on this spot too," persisted the smith, " where, but two years 
ago, he did homage for the land you gave him : and by St. Nicholas, baron, 
boastful and proud was he of the gift ; and if you had heard him as I did, that 
same^ay, praying for blessings upon you, you could not now rive his bold 
heart so cruelly for all the cottages in England." 

Pale as death, and with downcast eyes, Holgrave, in the mean time, stood 
trembling at the bar. His resolution to brave the worst, had, with a heart- 
wringing straggle, yielded to the yearnings of the father and the love of the 
hnsbanaT The bondmen pressed forward, and marked the change ; but that 
scrutinizing gaze which he would so recently have repelled with a haughty 
rebuke, was now unheeded, and his eyes remained fixed on the ground to 
avoid contact with that degraded class with whom he was soon to be link* 
ed in brotherhood. 

Just as the baron was about to put the dreaded interrogatory, to the sur- 
prise of all, Father John entered the hall, and walked with a firm step 
towards the justice-seat. The monk had not visited the castle since hisez- 
pidsion, and he had now po desire to stand a^ain where his profession as a 
priest, and his pride as a man, had been subjected to contumely^ but the 
desire of aiding Holgrave in his defence had overcome his resolution. 

"What dost thou here, monk?" asked De Boteler, sternly, "after my 
orders that vou should never more enter this hall." 

" Baron de Boteler, I have not willingly obtruded myself. The duty of 
aflS>rding counsel to this unfortunate man impelled me to enter thus once 
■gain. Stephen Holgrave must choose the bondage, because he would live 
for his wife and his yet unborn child ; but, ere he resigns his freedom, be 
would stipulate for his offspring being exempt from the bond of slavery." 

He ceased, and fixed his eyes anxiously on De Boteler, who seemed col- 
lecting a storm of anger to overwhelm the unwelcome suitor. 

" Audacious monk !" said he at length, " this is thy own counsel — away, 
quit the hall, or — " 

"Hold, Lord de Boteler," interrupted Father John, calmly ; *^ the threat 
need not pass thy lips : I go : but before I depart I shall say, in spite of 
mortal tongue or mortal hand, that honour and trae knighthood no longer 
preside in this hall, where four generations upheld them unsullied." 

"Strike down the knave t" cried De Boteler, rising fiercely from his seat 
" Drive him forth like a do^," continued he, as the monk, without quicken- 
ing bis pace, walked proudly away ; but no hand responded to the baron's 
mandate. A cry arose of '* Touch not the Lord's anointed," and the monk 
was permitted to depart as he came, unharmed. 

** Now, sirrah," said the baron, whose anger was aroused to the highest 
pitch ; " say the word — is it death or bondage ?" 
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Holgrave trembled ; he cast a longing eager slance towards the door. 
Margaret was in the pains of labour, broucrht on by the shock she received 
on his arrest ; and this it was that caused him to hesitate. His face bright- 
ened as he beheld the animated ruddy face of a serving boy, who breath- 
lessly approached. He bent forward his head to catch the whispered intel- 
ligence that told him he was a father, and then, with a joy which he strove 
not to conceal, announced his selection in a single word — ** bondage I" 

" Then the child is born 7" asked De Boteler. 

" Yes, my lord, he is free V* 

Calverley's countenance displayed the mortification with which he received 
the intelligence, but he presented the gospels to Holgrave in silence. 

Notwithstanding the recent flush of pleasure which warmed the heart of 
the yeoman, his resolution appeared again to forsake him — he endeavoured 
to speak, but in vain — he appeared to be overwhelmed by a variety of con- 
tenoins eikiotions ; but the stem voice of De Boteler aroused him, and in a 
choked voice, he pronounced afler Calverley thefealty of a bondman, hold- 
ing his right hand over the book : — 

'* Hear you, my Lord de Boteler, that I, Stephen Holgrave^ from this 
day forth, unto you shall be true and faithful, and shall owe you fealty for 
the land which I may hold of you in villeinage, and shall be justified by you 
both in body and goods, so " 

A loud blast of a horn, accompanied with the voices of men and the tramp 
of horses, interrupted the ceremony ; and De Boteler, recollecting that his 
cousin Ralph de Beaumont, with other guests, were expected, turned to 
Calverley and ordered him to receive and conduct them to the halL 

" Stephen Holgrave, my lord, has not yet finished his fealty." 

" What ! do you dream of such things when my noble cousm and guests 
are waiting for our courtesy ? Away ! I shall attend to the matter myself.** 

Calverley reluctantly departed on his mission, cursing the interruption 
that prevented his enjoying the degradation of his rival, and the baron now 
inquired whether Holgrave had confessed himself his villein. 

One of the retainers, who stood by, boldly answered, ** He has, my lord ; 
Master Calverley gave him the words ;" and the baron perceiving Hoi- 
^ve's hand still resting on the book, took it for granted ; and then order- 
ing the yeoman to be set at liberty, arose and advanced to meet his 
guests. 

Holgraye, too, retired ; and though secretly rejoicing that, legally speak- 
ing, he was as free as when he entered the court, he yet felt bitterly that 
in the eye of the baron and the baronv, he was as much a villein as if he 
had pronounced every letter, and sealed the declaration with the customary 
oath. 

He returned home gloomy and discontented ; and, as he stood by the 
bed of the pallid Margaret, and inquired of her health, there was nothing • 
of the tender solicitude with which he used to address her, in his manner or 
in his voice. 

' ^* Thank God !" said Marsaret faintly, as she took his hand and pressed 
it to her lips ; " thank God, mat you have returned to me without hurt or 
harm." 

" "Without hurt or harm!" repeated Hol^ve: "sAe would not have 
said so — oh ! no, no, she would not have rejoiced to see me return thus ; 
— but your soul is not like hers — if life is spared, it matters little to you 
that the spirit be crushed and broken : but Margaret, do not weep,'*' he 
said, bendmg down to kiss the pale cheek, over which the tears his harsh 
language had called forth were streaming fast. '* Do not weep, I cannot 
bear your anguish now : I did not mean to speak unkindly — I love the 

gentleness of your spirit —-you are dearer to my heart, Margaret, than even 
le freedom that was of higher nrice to me than the breath I drew !" 
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" Will you not look at the little babe ?" said Margaret, anxious to turn 
the current of her husband's thoughts. 

" Another time, Margaret — not now ; but -^ the child was bom before 
its father declared himself a wretch ! and I will look u|x>n it — poor little 
creature !" he continued, gazing at the babe as Margaret raised it up, " what 
a strange colour it has .'" 
"Yes," said Margaret, "and it is so cold I they think it will not live!" 

" So much the better." ' 

** Oh ! do n*t say so, Stephen/' replied Margaret, pressing the infant to 
her bosom ; " I have prayed it might live, and I suppose it was only the 
flight that makes it so cold and discoloured." 

"Maybe so," answered Holgrave j " but if your prayers be not heard, 
and the child dies " 

It seemed scarcely a human voice which had uttered the last words, so 
deep and hoarse was the sound, and there seemed more of threat, in the 
sadden pause, than if he had tht^ndered out the wildest words. Margaret 
gave an involuntary shudder ; and Holgrave, who was not so wrapped up 
ia his own feelings, as to be wholly regardless of those of his wife, moved 
away from the bed, and sat apart^ brooding over the dark thoaghts that 
filled his breast 

On the second day afler Holgrave had become a bondman, he was sum* 
iQoned by an order from Calverley to go to labour for his lord. His heart 
swelled as he sullenly obeyed the mandate, and Margaret trembled as she 
saw him depart. She looked anxiously for the close of the day ; and, 
when she saw her husband enter with some vegetables and srain that had 
been apportioned to him for his day's toil, her heart was glad. It was true 
that the gloom on his brow seemed increased, and. that he threw down his 
load, and sat for several minutes without speaking, — but she cared not 
for his silence, as she saw him return in safety. 

The next day he went to his task, and pursued his labour with sullen in- 
dasf ry, but no approaches to familiarity would he permit in the compan- 
ions of his toils. He still regarded himself as a free man ; he knew not 
how distant the day of his release might be ; but he resolved, if an oppor- 
tunity ever did occur, that he should not let it pass. 

He disdained the villeins, and he felt that the free men would disdain 
him. He would not associate with those now, whom, in his day of pros- 
perity, he had sought to befriend, and whose degraded state he had wished 
to ameliorate ; nor would he associate with those who had so lately been 
his compeers, lest they should seek to befriend him or ameliorate his lot. 

One evening, about the eighth day after the birth of his infant, fatigued in 
body, and troubled in spirit (for Calverley had that day exercised to the full 
the commanding? power with which he was invested), he entered the cot- 
ta«rc, and found Margaret weeping over the little babe. 

**Oh, Stephen," she said, "howl wished you would return — for our 
child is dying!" 

" Great God !" cried Holgrave, rushing forward to look at the infant, — 
the feelings of the father overcoming every selfish consideration. 

" Oh, see !" said Margaret,' her voice almost choked with her sobs. 
** See how pale he looks ! Look at his white lips ! His breathing be- 
comesiaint ! Oh, my child, my child !" 

Margaret ceased to ?peak, and her tears dropped fast on the little inno- 
cent she was so anxiously watching ; presently it gave a faint sigh, and 
the mother's agonizing shriek told her husband that the breath was its 
last. Holgrave had beheld in silence the death-pang of his child ; and 
now, when the cry of the mother announced that it had ceased to be, he 
tnmed from the bed and rushed to the door .without uttering a word. 
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" Oh, Stephen, do not leave me !" exclaimed Margaret. " Oh ! for mercy's 
sake, leave me not alone with my dead child !'* 

But Stephen heard her not ; — indeed, he was a few paces from the door 
ere she had finished the exclamation. 

All without the cottage, as well aa within, was darkness and gloom. 
Perhaps, if the beauty of moonlight had met his view, he might have turned 
sickening away to the sadness of his own abode ; but as it was, the dreari- 
ness of the scene accorded with the feelings which seemed bursting his 
heart, and he rushed on in the darkness, heedless of the path he took. As 
if led by some instinct, he found himself upon the black ruins of his once 
happy home. No hand had touched the scattered, half-consumed materials, 
whicn had composed the dwelling ; the black but substantial beams stilt 
lay as they had fallen. Perhaps his was the first foot that pressed the spot 
since the night it blazed forth, a brilliant beacon, to warn the base-hearted 
what an injured man might dare. The fire had scathed the tree that had 
sheltered the cottage, but the seat he had raised beneath it yet remained 
entire. He sat down on the bench, and raised his eyes to the heavens ; 
the wind came in sudden gusts, drifting the thick clouds across the sky ; 
for a moment a solitary star would beam in the dark concave, and then 
another cloud would pass on, and the twinkling radiance would be lost. 
He gazed a few minutes on the clouded sky, and thought on all he had suf. 
fered and all he had lost : his last fond hope was now snatched away; and 
he cursed De Boteler, as at once the de^rader of the father and destroyer of 
the child. But a strange feeling arose m his mind as a long hoUow-soui^d- 
ing gust swept past him ; it came from the ruin beside him — from the spot 
ke had made desolate ; and, as he looked wistfully round, he felt a sudden 
throbbing of his heart, and a quickened respiration. In a few minutes his 
indefinite terror became sufficiently powerful to neutralize every other 
sensation. He arose — he could not remain another instapt; he could 
scarcely have passed the night there under the influence of his present feel- 
ings, had it even been the price of his freedom. He hurried down the path 
that led from the place where he had stood, and at every step his heart felt 
relieved ; and, as the distance increased, his superstitious fears died away, 
and gradually gloom and sorrow possessed him as before. 

And as he walked on, choosing the most* unfrequented paths, a sudden 
gleam of light startled him, till he recollected that Sudley Castle stood be- 
fore him ; and, witliout bestowing a thought on the unusual number of 
tapers that were seen burning in various parts of the building, he pursued 
his way. But the sound of steps approached, and he stooped to conceal 
himself in the shade of a thicket, for he was not in a mood to talk, and, be- 
sides, he might now be subject to interrogatories as to his wandering about 
in the dark : he had before been accused as a deer-stealer, and why should 
he not be suspected now? The steps came from opposite directions ; they 
met just before the bush where Holgrave had crouched ; and a voice, that 
he recognised as a peighbour's, said, 

" Holla ! who is that ? man or maid ? — for, by the saints, there is no 
telling by this light." 

"It is I, Phil Win£;field/' replied one of the castle servitors : " mf lady 
was took suddenly ill, and is dehvered ; and I am going to Winchcombe 
for a priest to baptize the child." 

" My lady was in the right not to make much stir about it : I suppose 
there 's not one in the parish knows any thing of the matter. But what is 
it, Phil ?» 

" A bouncing boy, the wenches say. But I wish, Dick, you would come 
with me — I do n't much like to be trudging this dark road by myself." 

The man he addressed consulted, and their steps were soon lost in the 
distance. 



Ho^;raT6 raised himself erect as the men departed. Wild thottghts, 
soeh as he had never known before, rashed through his heart. It is danger- 
ous to snatch from any man, even the lowest of the species, that which ho 
values above every other thing. Be the thing what it may — be it grand or 
mean, base or beautiful, still the soul has dung to it, has treasurS it up, 
has worshipped before it ; and none but the bereaved can comprehend the 
desolation which the bereavement causes. Hol^ve's idol was his free- 
dom ; it was the thing he had prized above all thmgs else ; it was the thing 
he had been taught to revere, even as the religion he professed. It must, 
therefore, have had a strong hold upon bis feelings ; it niust have grown 
with his growth, and strengthened with his strength : and this it is neces- 
sary to understand before a perfect idea can be formed of the hatred which 
he now felt towards the man who had wrested from him his treasure. It 
is true he mi^ht have rejected his terms, at the sacrifice of a thin§ of less 
value — his life ; but there was then love and hope to contend agamst him 

— the hope of a man and a father. But he had now no longer hope ; it 
had fled with the spirit of his little babe ; its last faint breath had dissi- 
pated all the illusions of far-off happiness ; and he now looked fotward to a 
life of degradation, and a death of^ dishonour. 

'* Can it be?" said Holgrave, as he looked before him at the castle, which 
the tapers revealed — " can it be, that the lord of this castle and I are" the 
sons of the same heavenly Father ? Can the same God have created us ? 

— and is his child to live and grow to manhood, that he may trample on 
his fellow-men, as his father has trampled on me ? Is this to go on from 
generation to generation, and the sons to become even worse than the 
&thers? — No!'* said he, pausing; "I have no child — Margaret must 
forgive me — I have only a worthless life to forfeit." He paused again. 
** I toill attempt it !" he said, vehemently — " he can but hang me ; and if 
I succeed, the noble blood they think so much of may yet " Hol- 
grave su£^red the sentence to remain unfinished, and he rushed towards 
the castle. 

There was a wicket in the northern ^te, the common outlet for the do- 
mestics, which, as Holgrave had anticipated, the servitor had not closed 
after him. He entered, and stood within the courtpyard ; he heard the 
sound of voices, and the tread of feet, but no human being was near : he 
paused an instant to consider, and then, with the swiftness of a deer, ho 
sprung towards the stables, and entered the one appropriated to the select 
9tud of the baron. A lamp was burning, but the men who attended on the 
horses were now away, quaffing ale to the long life of the heir. The 
baroness's favourite palfrey was lying in a stall ; he stepped across the ani- 
mal, and, aflcr pressing his hands on various parts of the wall, a concealed 
door flew open, and a dark aperture was before him. He stooped and 
passed through, and ascended a long winding flight of steps, till a door 
impeded his progress ; he opened it, and stood in a closet hun^ round with 
dresses and mantles, and displayingall the graceful trifles of a lady's ward- 
robe. There was a door opposite the one at which he had entered, which 
led into the baroness's ch^imber, where there were lighted candles, and a 
blazing fire on the hearth. The floor was thickly strewn with rushes, and 
he coukl iust perceive the high back of a chair, with the arms of the family 
wrought m the centre ; he paused and listened ; he heard the faint cry of a 
babe, and discovered, by the language of the nurse, that she was feeding 
it; then there was the hush-a-by, and the rocking motion of the attendant. 
In a few minutes, the sound of a foot on the rushes, and ** the lovely babe 
would sleep," now announced to Holgrave that the child was deposited 
with its mother : then he heard the curtains of the bed drawn, and the nnrse 
whisper some one to retire, as her ladyship wad Inclined to sleep; there 
was another step across the rushesi and a aoor was soflly closed, and than 
12—6 
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* for a few minutes an unbroken silence, which the nurse at fenecfa inter' ^ 
rupted by muttering something about *' whether the eood father bad come 
yet" Again there was a tread across the rushes^ ancTthe door agam was 
gently closed ; and Holgrave, after a moment of intense listeningi stepped 
from the closet, and entered the ^hamber. In an elevated alcove stooa the 
bed of the baroness ; the rich cnmson hangings festooned with gold cord, 
the drapery tastefully fringed with gold, even to the summit, which was 
surmounted by a splendid coronet. Holgrave, unaccustomed to magnifi- 
cence, was for a moment awed by the splendid furniture of the apartment 
— but it was only for a moment — and then the native strength of his soul 
spumed the gaudy trappings ; he stepped lightly across the spacious chaix»- 
ber ; he unloosed the rich curtains — the heir of De Boteler was reposing 
in a deep slumber on a downy pillow ; beyond him lay the exhausted 
mother, her eyes closed, and the noble contour of her face presenting the 
repose of death. For an instant, Holgrave paused : remorse for the deed 
that he was about to do sent a sudden glow across his care-worn face — 
but had not the baron destroyed his offspring 7 whispered the tempting 
spirit. He raised the babe from the pillow without disturbing its slumber 
— he drew the curtains, and — he reached the stable in safety, closed the 
secret door, and arrived at the postern, which was still unfastened, passed 
through, and gained his own door without impediment 

" Margaret,'' said Holgrave, as he entered, put away that babe, whom 
your tears cannot restore to life. Here is one that will be wept for as much 
as yours. — Do you hear me, Margaret ? lay your babe under the coverlid, 
and taie this one and strip it quickly, and clothe it in the dress of your own 
infant.'* 

'* Stephen, what child is this?" her astonishment for a moment over- 
coming her grief. *'' The saints preserve us! look at its dress — that 
mantle is as rich as the high priest's vestment on a festival. Oh ! Ste- 
phen." 

'* Silence!" interrupted Holgrave, sternly ; ** take the babe and strip it, 
and attend to it as a mother should attend to her own infant; and, mark 
me, it is your own ! }iou.r child did not die ! As you value my life, remember 
this." 

There was a sternness in *his tone that entirely awed Margaret She 
continued to weep, but she took the strange infant and did as her husband 
desired her. The changing of its apparel made the littie infant cry, but 
the change was soon effected, and then Margaret put it to her breast and 
hushed its cries. While this was doing, Holgrave had taken a spade and 
commenced digging up the earthen floor. The sight agonized the wretched 
Margaret, and when the task was finished and ne approached the bed to 
consign the little corpse to its kindred earth, it was long ere even his stern 
remonstrance could prevail on the mother to relinauish her child. She 
kissed its white cheek and strained it to her convulsed bosom, and Hol- 
grave had to struggle violently with his own feelings, that he too might not 
betray a similar emotion. But fortitude overcame the yearnings of a 
father ; he forcibly took the babe from its mother's arms, and laid it in the 
cavity he had prepared ; and then, as the glittering mantle of the stolea 
child caught his eyes, he took a small iron box, in which Margaret kept the 
silks and the needles she had formerly used in her embroidery, and scatter- 
ing the contents upon the ground, he forced in, in their stead, the difierent 
articles the little stranger had worn, and fastening down the lid, laid it be- 
side his child ; and then, as swifUy as apprehension could urge, filled up the 
grave, and trod down the earth, to give it the appearance it had worn pre- 
vious to the interment A chest was then placMi over it, and it seemeu to 
defy the scrutiny of man to detect the deed. 

Holgrave's heart might have been wrung at thus interring his own child. 
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but his &ce betrayed no Bach feeting ; it wore only the same stem expres- 
BOO it had worn since the day of his bondage, and it was only in Marga* 
let's swollen eyes and heaving breast that a stranger could have surmised that 
av^t of such agonizing interest had occurred. The bondman then threw 
another fa^ot upon the hearth, and, in the same stern voice of a master, bid- 
ding his wife tend upon the babe as if it were her own, without a kind look or 
word, he ascended the ladder, and threw himself upon a few dried rushes in 
the loft above ; where he lay brooding in sullen wretchedness over the wild 
and daring deed he had committed. 

His meditations were soon disturbed by a confused distant noise — then 
men's voices and the tread of feet, and instantly the latch of the door was 
raised, the slight fastening gave way, and the intruders rushed into the 
room beneath. 

** Are you drawlatches or murderers ?'' asked Holgrave in a fierce voice, 
as he started up and sprung to the ladder, *' that you break open a man's 
house at this hour ?" 

" If you attenipt to come down that ladder, this fellow's glaive will an- 
swer vou," said Calverley, in a voice and with a look which the torch-light 
revealed, that told that his threat had meaning. He then cast a hasty 
glance around the apartment — for an instant, nis eyes rested on the bed 
where lay the terror-stricken Margaret, who, at the first sound of his voice 
had concealed her face in the pillow. His eyes scarcely rested upon the 
bed ere he turned quickly to the men who attended him, and, in something 
of a hurried voice, desired them to examine the chest. What dark sus- 
picion crossed his mind can scarcely be conceived, but Holgrave looked with 
a bitter smile upon the search as the men tore open the chest and scattered 
the contents in every direction. There was nothing else that required more 
th«« a. ciuraorv glance except the bedj Calverley did not look again 
towards it, and the men who were with hira did only as they were ordered. 
At his command three men ascended the ladder, but ere they had advanced 
midway, Holgrave had grasped the end that rested on the entrance, and, in 
a voice that caused tremor in the craven heart of the steward, threatened 
to hurl them to the ground if they advanced another step. 

" Do you think, meddling steward, that I have been m the chase again 7 
Do you expect to find another buck ?" 

** Proceed — heed not this bondman's raving !" 

Holgrave, conceiving that farther resistance might awaken suspicion, 
folding his arms across his breast, suffered the men to ascend, and looked 
on in silence while they carefully examined the lofl. But here, after a 
annate search, was found nothing to repay their trouble. They descended, 
and Calverley said, ^ There is nothing here to ccv^imx suspicion ; but the 
son of Edith Holgrave is likely to be suspected when evil is done. We 
depart," he said to his followers, ^ but there shall be a watch kept on this 
fellow." 

Holgrave looked contempt, and spoke defiance ; but Calverley retired 
without seeming to heed either his looks or his words. 

In the morning he went to his task at the usual hour, not however with- 
out again cautioning Margaret respecting the child. Soon afler his depart- 
sre Lttcy Hartwell entered, to talk over the strange news she had just 
heard, and to ofier her services to Margaret. 

" How are you, Margaret ? How is the babe ?" 

**The child is better," replied Margaret, " but I am very ill." 

*'I am sorry to hear that — I hardly thought that the child would live. 
Here, Margaret, take a little of this broth, it will do you ^od. — Oh, there 
are such strange doings at the eastle ! Yesterday evening, my lady was 
■oddenly put to bed of a boy, and the child has been stolen away, nobody 
can tell bow. Roberts, one of the castle guard men, told my father just 
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now, that my lady bad accused Sir Robert Beaumont, my lord's cousin, oC 
stealing the child, and that Sir Robert is maldng ready to depart, Towi|ig 
never to enter the castle again. But Martha, my lady's maid, said, in hi^ 
hearing, that nothing but an evil spirit could have stolen it away. She de- 
clared that she saw old Sukey, the nurse, put the child safely beside my 
lady, and then, as her ladyship seemed inclined to sleep, she went from 
the bed-chamber into the anti-room, and there she sat till the priest, who 
had come from Winchcombe, was ready for the baptism, and then sbe en- 
tered the chamber to tell the nurse ; and when old Sukey went to the bed 
to take up the child, behold it was gone I Whereupon old Sukey gave 
such a dreadful scream, that the baroness started up, and discovering the 
loss of the child, could scarcely be kept in bed, and called the old nur^e and 
every one who approached her murderers ; and then the whole castle was 
in an uproar, ana my lady presently hearing the sound of Sir Roliert's 
voice in the anti-room, shrieked that it was he who had stolen her child ; 
and then she fell into such a fit of crying, that her heart sickened, and she 
swooned away. But what ails you, Margaret, are you worse ?" Marga* 
ret answered, faintly, " that she wished to sleep ;" and Lucy's humanity, 
overcoming her strong desire to speak of the strange event that had hap- 
pened, she led her, after doing the little services the invalid required, to her 
repose. 

Towards the close of the day. Father John came to see bis sister. " You 
are ill, my child," said the monk, as he drew a chair to the side of the bed* 
and gazed anxiously at her pallid cheek and swollen eyes. Margaret an- 
swered incoherently. 

" Your child," continued he, " is it — is it still alive ?" 

"My child is well now !" said Margaret, in a stifled voice. 

*' Well ! Mar^^ret can it be possible ! — Let me look at the babe, ior I 
fear you must be deceiving yourself." 

" It is sleeping," said Margaret; but the next moment the babe, who had 
slept with short intermission during the day, awoke, and no soothing, no 
attentions of its nurse, could hush its cries. Margaret saw that the eyes of 
her brother were riveted on the child, and she strove anxiously to conceal 
its face. 

"It is strange !^' said the monk ; " yesterday the low moaning sound it 
made, seemed to threaten immediate dissolution ; and to-day its lusty cries 
seem those of a healthy child — it is quiet now — give me the babe in my 
atrms, and let me look at it ?" 

Margaret did not immediately accede to his wish, and the monk looked at 
her with a strange inquisitiveness — something crossed his mind, but what 
could he suspect ? He again asked Margaret, but she still hesitated. He 
started from his seat, and paced up and down the floor. He then stopned 
suddenly before the bed. Margaret had laid down the infant, and nad 
covered it with the bed-clothes. 

" Margaret," said the monk, fiidng his eagle glance upon his sister, " that 
is not your child !" 

'*Hush! hush! Oh! for the life of my husband, say not so!" The 
sternness of the monk's countenance gradually softened as he' gazed upon 
his agonized sister, and after the space of a minute he said, in a calm 
voice : — 

•" Fear not me, Margaret — fear not that I wouid add to the grief which 
has weighed on your heart, and paled your cheek, and dimmed your eye. 
Fear not that I would add one sorrow to the only being who attaches me to 
my kind, and who tells me I am not entirely alone ! But, I ask you, Mar- 
garet, not as a servant of the High God, but as an only brother — as one 
who has loved you as a father, and has watched over you from infancy •ven 
until now ; I ask you to teU me what you know of that child ?^ 
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Margaret bent her head forward and covered her face with her hands, 
bat made no reply. In vain the monk reiterated his request. In vain he 
exhorted her — in vain he assured her that no evil should befall her husband 
from whatever disclosure she mi^ht make. Margaret still hid her face and 
zemained silent Her silence discomposed the monk. He continued to 
gaze upon her with a troubled countenance. An^er for the cruelty that 
could premeditatedly deprive a mother of her oifsprmg, and alarm for the 
consequences that might result to Holgraye, could have been read in his 
contracted brow and anxious glance. His sister's unwillingness to speak 
confirmed his suspicions, and he felt as fully convinced that the child that 
lay before him was the baron's son as if he himself had witnessed the theft. 

" Margaret," said John, '' your silence does but confirm my suspicions. 
It is a cruel revenge — but it is done — and Stephen's life shall never be pot 
in jeopardy by a breath of mine. He has suffered, but till now he had not 
sinned ! But his sin be between his conscience and his God : he paused 
for a minute, and then looking tenderly upon his sister, he said as gently as 
he could, " Farewell !" and being anxious to avoid an interview with Hol- 
grave, abruptly departed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

About a fortnight after the birth of the baron's son was the feast of All- 
hallows, and from All-hallows eve to the Purification of the Virgin, was 
little less than a continued festival. Mummers and maskers, attired in 
fantastic habits, wearing garlands of holly and ivy on their heads, and bear- 
ing branches of the same in their hands, were to be met, dancing and sing- 
ing along the roads that led to the castles, of the barons, or to the broad beet- 
ling, houses of those of a lesser degree. The castles the manor-housef, and 
even the dwellings of those whom, one would think, could have no earthly 
object in view in their building but convenience, accorded little with, or 
rather was in direct opposition to, our present ideas of domestic comfort 
The spaciousness of the apartments, lighted, perhaps, by a solitary window, 
whose small chequered panes, encased in a heavy frame, and divided into 
three compartments by tM'o solid beams, curved, and meeting at the top in 
a point, were rendered still more gloomy b)^ the projecting buttresses of^the 
windows above ; but still the very construction of the buildings was favour- 
able to hospitality. A dozen, or. twenty, or thirty, or fifty persons, ac- 
cording to the rank of the host, might be accommodated, and not the 
slightest inconvenience felt The more the merrier, was undoubtedly the 
adage then : guests were greeted, especially on winter nights, with a gen- 
uine hospitable welcome, because, although the capacious hearth lot)ked 
snug and cheerful, there was a dreariness in the void beyond — in the un- 
defined and distant shadows of the apartment — that could alone be dis- 
pelled byitdditional lights and smiling faces. It will consequently be a 
natural conclusion, that in the castles of the nobles, and in the houses of 
those immediately or progressively beneath them, the arrival of the merry 
mummers was bailed with almost childish delight 

6* 
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In adcBliion to this annual exhibition of mirthful muae^nex^^ Ib^ toyn of 
Winchcombe was enlivened by a fai^, periodically held, on tlie fe^UvAl cf 
All-hallows. The fair-green lay just beyond the town, enclosed on OQft 
side by the town walla, and on the opposite by an abrupt, wooded hiU. AXL 
Winchcombe was in a bustle; the ale-houses were crowded with nmUWf 
and the streets filled with strangers ; young artizans or yeomen were es- 
corting their favourite damsels to the fair, to show their gallantry by puc- 
chasing some of the various articles so temptingly displa^^ed, as presi^nta 
for the maidens. Bodkins and fillets for the hair, and ribbons of eyeiy 
colour, except scarlet or crimson ; and furs, principally cat-skin ; and spices, 
and fine and coarse cloths of medley, and russets, and hoods, and mittens, 
and hose, were among the miscellaneous wares exhibited for sale. 

But there was one stall that particularly attracted the eyes of the fair- 
folks, by the spices, silks, damasks, fine cloth, gold and sdver cords and 
ornaments, furs, &c. it displayed. The owner of this stall was evidently a 
peddling Genoese merchant, or, as they were then called, falleymen. These 
foreigners generally bore a bad character — they were looked upon witla 
suspicion ; but, although suspected and disliked, they sold their merchan- 
dise, passed their base coin, and returned to Genoa to purchase, with Eng- 
lish gold, fresh cargoes for Britain. They somehow or other sold their 
goods cheaper than the native desders, and their coin, if even bad, would 
generally circulate through a few hands before it would be detected, and, 
consequently, those who purchased were seldom the losers. 

The beauty and richness of the chief portions of their cargoes ensured 
them a demand from the superior classes ; and if a noble, or courtly dame, 
or maiden, or knight, or even esquire, would not be seen bargainmg per- 
sonally with the foreigners, there were always officious agents who could 
transact the business, and have some trifle as an acknowledgment from the 
itinerant merchant. The galleyman, who was displaying his merchandise 
on the fair-green of Winchcombe, had, towards the close of the short gloomy 
day, disposed of a considerable portion of his stock. The damsels of the 
ladies residing in the vicinity, bought even more than they were ordered, 
so well were they pleased with the animated glance of the foreign meiv 
chant's black eyes, and with the pretty, almost intelligible, compliments he 
paid them ; and, above all, with the smiling liberahty with which he re- 
warded every purchase. 

In the villages, the distinctions of dress created by law were pretty 
generally observed, but in the towns that law was as generally evaded : 
furs, and colours, and embroidery, were worn by those who had no right to 
them, except the single one of purchase. In some instances, the law would 
take cognizance of the violation of its prohibitions ; a fine would be imposed, 
but even this could not check the vain assumption ; — there was no law to 
prevent people buying, and those who could purchase forlndden finery, 
would, in despite of penalties, contrive some means of wearing it But to 
return to our foreign merchant 

There was now scarcely light to distinguish external objects, when a 
sudden rush was heard from the town, and, in an instant, a dozen persons 
surrounded the peddling merchant, and seizing him violently, while uttering 
threats and imprecations, dra^^ed the dusty-foot to the court of Pie-pow- 
der.* As they were hauling nim along, the crowd increased, the fair was 
forsalicn, all pressing eagerly forward to learn the fate of the unlucky 
pedler. The galleyman seemed perfectly to comprehend the nature of his 

♦ The court of Pie.powder (pie-poudre) was a court held at fairs for the redress of 
all grieyances happening there ~ so called, because justice must be done before the 
dust goes off the plahitifl^s or defendant's feet. See statute 17 Edward IV. chap. 2., 
confirming th£ common law usage of, and detailing some new regulations <br, thei»c 
courts. 
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danger — not by the changing colour of his cheek, for that exhibited still 
the same glowing brown — but by the restless flash of his full black eyes, 
glancing before and around, as if looking for some chance of escape. 

The court of Pie-powder was situated at the extremity of the fair-green, 
about twenty (laces beyood the last stall : the court was a kind of tent, 
with a large, high-backed chair in the centre for the judge, a long table 
being placed before him, on which were balances and weights of various 
descriptions, to ascertain the truth of any charges that might be preferred 
against the sellers at the fair : there were also a smaller balance, a stone, 
and a small phial of liquid, to prove the weight and purity of any coin that 
might be doubted. At each extremity of the table was a bench, on which 
Bat six men, to act as jurors. Although in a fair, the court was conducted 
with some attention to propriety ; the clerk, who sat as jud^e, assumed as 
much importance as.a dignitarj^ of a higher tribunal • anOf as the crowd 
approached, hallooing and vociferating, with the culprit, two men, who 
stood at the door with maces in their hands, prevented the rush of the 
people : and, by order of the judge, the accuser, the offender, and two wit- 
nesses were the only persons permitted to enter. The charge was laid ; — 
the forei^ dusty-foot was accused of defrauding the accuser's wife, one 
Martha Fuller, of the value of half a noble. 

The lushlhirgs (as this base coin was called) were then produced. The 
judge todk the money, and was raising the phial to apply the test, when 
the accused, whose hands had been left at liberty, drew something from his 
breast, and threw it on the lamp which was burning before him. The 
lamp was extinguished ; — a sudden explosion took place; burning frag- 
ments were scattered in everv direction ; a strange sufK)cating smell fillra 
the tent, and nearly stifled tne astonished spectators. Before they could 
recover from their surprise, the gallevman had knocked down the two wit- 
nesses, crept under the canvass of the tent, and, with the bound of a deer, 
reach^ the wooded hill that lay at a short distance behind. 

The pause of astonishment was scarcely of a moment's duration ; and 
then, like the hounds pursuing a hare that had broke cover, the whole mul- 
titude, uttering a wild shout, sprung after the flying stranger. The light- 
ness of the galleyman's fbot had often befriended him, upon occasions 
nmilar to the present, but now his bounding step seemed but of little ad- 
vanta^ — for the foremost of the pursuers was as fleet as himself. There 
were few spirits more bold, more constitutionally brave, than this stran- 
gefa ; — be had struggled with the world till he had learned to despise it ; 
he had bufieted with the waves till he had deemed them harmless ; and, up 
to the last five minutes, he would have sworn that there was neither a man 
nor a sea that he feared to meet But the stranger had, at that time, no 
law in England; — the gallows-tree by torchlight, the execrations, the 
tumult, the sudden hurrying of the soul away without even a moment to 
call for mercy ; — ail this was distinctly before the eyes of the fugitive. He 
had seen others act a part in such a scene, and ms turn seemed now at 
hand ; — and the galleyman almost groaned at the thought of dying un- 
shrived. 

A large thicket, at this moment, ^ve the dusty-foot an opportunity of 
doubling, and, for an instant, diverging from the straightforward course, 
though ft availed him little, he seemed to feel the breath of his pursuer on 
the back of his neck ; his foot sounded as if at his heels ; he drew his gar- 
ment closely around him, turned suddenly to the right, and, bounding from 
the ^und, the next instant a splash was heard in the little river, and the 
fuffltive was safe from his pursuer. 

We before observed that Stephen Holgravo's dwelling was situated at a 
short distance from the little Eastbourne ; and, on the night of All-hallows 
fiur, a quick knocking was heard at the door just after Holgrave had retired 
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to rest. Holgrave, concluding it was some mandate from the castle, arosei 
and, in a surly voice, demanded who was there ? 

" A stranger who wants a shelter — open the door." 
. It was instantly opened ; and the galleyman, with his saturated garments, 
and his long black hair hanging dripping over his shoulders, entered the 
cottage. 

"Why, what mishap has befallen you?" inquired Holgrave^ in sur- 
prise. 

" Ask no questions," answered the dusty-foot, " but give me a cup of 
malmsey." 

" Malmsey ! and in a villein's cottage," replied Ilolgrave, bitterly. ** No, 
no *, but here is a small flask of sack which a neighbour brought to my wife : 
she will little grudge it to a man in your plight"' • 

While Holgrave was speaking, he^emptied the flask into a horn, and, 
handing it to the galleyman, the latter eagerly clutched it, and, with aston- 
ishing rapidity, swallowed the contents. 

" Is that all you have ?" inquired the dusty-foot 

" Yes," rephed Holgrave ; " and enough too, I think, for any reasonable 
man at one time." 

" Nonsense !" returned the stranger, *^ I would drink ten times as much 
and be nothing the worse. But hark you, Stephen Holgrave — I have come 
to you for shelter, and I expect you will give it." 

" While I have a roof the wayfaring man shall never sleep " 

"I do not talk of sleep," interrupted the stranger : *' I would not trouble 
any man for the sake of a night's rest : but to be plain with vou, my life is 
sought for — the hue and cry is even now after me ; — so, ii you mean to 
keep your word, give me some dry clothing, and hide me — anywhere." 

Holgrave turned from the galleyman in silence, and, opening the large 
chest, took out his only spare oothing — a suit of medley ; and, as he ofiered 
it to the stranger, he looked at him with an earnestness which attracted thei 
attention of the galleyman. 

" You do not Know me ?" asked the latter. 

" No," replied Holgrave, " 1 cannot call your face to mind ; but surely 1 
must have heard your voice before." 

''Maybe you have; but that matters little; I know you are an honest 
man, and were I even your enemy, you would not betray me." 

" No," said Holgrave, " I would betray no man ; but 1 should not like to 
harbour — a man that had " 

"Had what!" interrupted the galleyman, impatiently. "I wish I had 
never done worse than I nave done this day, Holgrave ; I have neither hurt 
nor harmed ; I only gave a pretty little fair-going dame a Genoese piece 
instead of an English one." 

" Ah ! well," said Holgrave ; "if she was fool enough to trust a dusty- 
foot, she must look to it. I care not what you did, so long as you kept your 
hand from blood : so come up this way." He then took one of the branches 
that were still blazing on the hearth, and conducted the fugitive to the 
loft. 

The stranger instantly divested himself of his wet apparel, and attired 
himself in Hol^ave's yeoman's garb ; and then, with the natural regret of 
one accustomed to traffic, he drew from a secret pocket of his wet doublet 
a bag of coin, the wreck of his merchandise, and with a sigh for all he had 
lost, placed it in his bosom. His dagger was also stuck in his doublet, so 
that if necessity came, he might use it ; and then attentively listening to 
Holgrave's directions, he threw himself upon a heap of rushes in a corner, 
and soon after his host had withdrawn to throw the tell-tale garments into 
the Isborne, he fell into the short li^ht slumbers of a seaman. 

The first sound of a far-off* shout instantly dispelled his sleep ; he started 
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on bl^ feet, and as he l>ecame convinced it if a« re«illy the hue and cry, he 
raised a small flap in the roof, as Holgrave had directed, and forcing himsdf 
through, slid down into a sort of rude garden at the back of the dVelling ; 
then springing forward till he came to a dry well, he leaped, with a dauntless 
heart and sound limbs, ten feet below the surface of the earth. 

The hue and cry passed on its noisy course without heeding the cottage ; 
and, about an hour aOer, Holgrave threw down a rope to the galleyman, who, 
with the a^lity of one accustomed to climb, sprung up the side of the well, 
and entered the cottage with his host. 

" You can now go to the lof\, and lie down a^ain," said Holgrave ; '* but 
do not sleep too soundly ; for if any one comes m to look for^ou, you must 
go to your old hiding-place. You se^ stranser, Uiat mine is not the best 
place you could have chosen ; there is ill bloc3 between me and the castle 
folks, and they will not let any chance slip to let me know that even this 
hut, poor as it is, is not my own, but must oe entered and searched as they 
would the kennel of a dog. You know me, stranger, though I know 
nothing of you, except your voice. You called me by my name, and you 
addressed me as a yeoman — think you that lama, yeoman ?*' 

*' Yes," said the galleyman ; *' I kneiy you were a freeman, and I heard 
you were a yeoman." 

" Yes, I was a freeman, and I was a yeoman ; but I am now a — villein ! 
Ay, stare — stare .' I live through it all. It was but the space of a ipomen^ 
— the drawing of a breath, that cbariged me from a man who dared look 
the heavens in the face, and close his door, if he listed, on even the baron 
himself, to a ppor worm, that must crawl uppn the earth, and has not even 
this (taking up a log of wood) that hfi ct^n call his own. Trup, it wa§ no^ 
my birthii^t, but I earned it, in sweat, m hunger, ^d cold, and I foi^ght 
for it amidst swords and lances — and I 9f>^ it* like a traitor, for — her !" 
And he pointed, with a look of bitter reproach, to his wife* 

The ^lleyman, for t^e first time, ^xed his eyes upon Mar^iM^ whi^ 
was sitting, nursing her little cnaige witbjn the r^ess of the chimney- She 
h^d latterly been accuston^ed to unkind lansmage from her husband ; bu^ 
the. bitterness vith which he h^d now alluded to her before a i^anger. 
brightened the delicacy of her completion with a passing glow, and c^uaeq 
4 fudden tear to tremble ii| her eye. 

" And, by the epod^ cargo I lost fiven noyf at Winchcombe,'' said th^ 
galleyman, after looking at her for a moment, ''j^u could not have sold ijt 
to better advantage. Such a wife would make any man think little of her 
pi|:e. If you haee made yourself a villein, is the world so small that there 
18 no place but the manor of Sudley to live in ? Come, come, let us tall^ 
like friends -— we are not such strangers as you suppose." 

''No," said Holgrave ; " but I cannot think where w-e have met" 

" Never mind that. As for me, I am not quite foundered, although I 
have left a cargo behind at Winchcombe that would have bought a dozen 
bondmen's freedom. Come with me to London : I have part of a galley 
of my own there, and you may either s^w away in some nole of the city, 
or slip your cable, and be ofl' for Genoa, where 1 Ul promise you as snug a 
biith as a man could wish for. Besides, there is your child — is it a boy V* 

Margaret nodded assent. 
, ** Yes, there is your boy — would you let him grow up a bondman ?" 

'•N<^" said Holgrave. '' Now you speak of the boy, I will not leave this 
place. Let him live and toil, and sufier, and " 

*' And if he was a headstrong boy, and felt one stroke of the Ush," in.ter«> 
nipted the g^leyman, " would Tie liiot fly from the bondage, even to become 
> th^ng like me ? Hark you, Holgrave," he continued, starting upon his 
feet, extending his right arm, and fixing his full black eyes on nis face — 
" ^"vk 'VOQ^ Holgrave ! ray &ther ^as as honest a man as ever drew the 
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breath of heavM ; and ^ei I trade and traffic in cheatery. My father's 
greatest oath was 'the saints defend us!' and he would not drink a second 
cup at one sitting ; and yet there is not a holy name that I have not blas- 
phemed every day for these nine years, and scarcely a day that I have not 
drunk more — more than my head could well carry. My father could not 
have slept if he had missed the shrovetide, and yet 1 have passed years, aye, 
aiid am likeljr to pass my life, without a single shrill. Y es, yes, he con- 
tinued, dropping nis arm, and sinking down upon his seat, I have done 
every thing but — murder** — (Margaret crossed herselO — ** and scarcely 
can 1 clear myself even of that ; and all because I was a bondman's son ! 
Yes, Holgrave, I know what bondage is ; I know what it is to be buffeted 
and railed at, and threatened with the tumbrel. I never was lazy ; but I 
hated to be driven. All men are not made alike ; some are only fit to be 
slaves, while others are endowed by nature with a high, proud spirit — of 
such was your mother." 

" My mother ! what know you of her ?" 

" Never mind that," replied the galleyman ; " but as for your mother, 
she was a good and a holy woman ; but I say she was proud ! You are 
proud, or you would not think so much of being a villem. And is it not 
likely that your boy will be as proud as either V^ 

'* If that child taRes after his father,*' said Holgrave, '* he will have pride 
enough." 

" And if he has," returned the dusty-foot, " he cannot have a greatei 
cause. It is all very well for the great, — it looks well upon them ; and 
even the decent chapman and yeomen get little harm by it : but for the poor 
man to be proud ; to have the swelling heart and the burning cheek — oh I 
it is a curse !" He raised his voice as he spoke, and then sinking it to a 
whisper, added — " and if it is sin, surely it has its punishment.** 

As Holgrave looked at and listened to the stranger, his heart warmed, 
and he forgot for a time his own selfish feelings ; but the picture the galley- 
man had drawn, and which his own soul acknowledged to be too true, d^ 
termined him not to accept his offer. The baron had earned for his son the 
curse of ** the swelling heart and the burning cheek,** and the lad should 
know the toils and sufferings of a bondman. 

" We shall talk further," said Holgrave : " in the mean time, we must 
consult for your own safety. If your father was a villein of this barony, it is 
not likely that the old steward, or the new one — ^ the fiend Calverl^ — 
should forget you ; and " 

" Tush, tush !" interrupted the galleyman ; " if Stephen Holgrave has 
forgotten Robin Wells, how should Thomas Calverley remember him?" 

" Robin Wells !" repeated Holgrave, with a long inonirin^ look. " No 
— you are safe! I hardly think the foul fiend himself^ would detect you. 
Now I call you to mind — your eyes and mouth are little Robin's — but 
the brown sain and the black hair *' 

" Aye," said the galleyman, " you marvel what has become of the red 
and white, and the short, thick, yellow curls. Oh, you landsmen know 
nothing of the wonders that sea-suns and sea-storms can work. To be 
sure, it never would entirely change yellow into black, — so, when I wanted 
to turn Genoese, I used a certain drug that made my eyes and hair look as 
if th^ belonged to the same master." 

<< W^ll,'* said Holgrave, looking at his guest with that kindly feieling that 
is ever called forth by unexpectedly beholding an acquaintance of earlier 
days — " well, how often my poor mother used to talk of you, and wonder 
bow it fared with you. I remember well when you came to bid us good-bye.*' 

" Aye, aye, so do I,'* said the young man, evidently agitated; "but — 
let us talk no more of it** 

Holgrave, thinking that Wells was averse to bemg reminded of an uii» 
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pleasant circumstance, spoke no more of the day when the orphim boy bad 
gone forth into a strange world ; but, counling upon the sympathy of the 
gaileyman, he began to recount his mother's fate. 

" Hold, hold," said Wells, starting up, and covering his eyes with his 
hands ; " as you hope for mercy, say no more — I cannot bear ii." 

He then sprung up the ladder, and threw himself upon the heap of 
rushes. 

The extreme agitation of Wells, although it surprised Holgrave, by no 
means displeased him ; — be sympathy ever so extravagant, stHl, generally 
speaking, it is gratifying ; and Holgrave, at that moment, would have laid 
down his life in defence of the man who could feel so keenly. 
^ Nature had given the galle^mnan a good and a kind heart, but evil asso- 
datea had done much, ana dissipation still more, to demoralize his soul ; yet 
his natural good qualities were not entirely uprooted: the good fruit would 
sometimes spring up, but it sprung up only to show what the soil might 
have produced — it bloomed for an hour in beauty, and tlien was trodden 
underfoot, and defiled in the dust. 

When Wells had sprung into the loft, accusir^ himself of the part he 
had taken in Edith's trial, and of the nefarious traffic which had placed him 
io the power of Black Jackf'he vowed that, in future, his dealings should 
be strictly honest; that he would give a portion of his worldly goods to the 
poor; oSei a certain sum to the Abbot of Gloucester for masses to be 
said for ihe soul of Eldith, and endeavour to make what atonement he could 
by befriending Holgrave. But in a few hours his feelings became less 
acute ; and we believe all of his vow that he fulfilled was that of striving to 
aid Holgrave, and becoming, to a certain degree, honest in his dealings. 
The next day he began to feel thai depression of spirits usually experienced 
by persons accustomed to stimulants. Several times was he tempted to go 
out and brave detection, — but a fear lest some of the fair- folks should 
recognise him, made him pause. 

In the aflemoon Lupy Hartwell came in to see Margaret, bringing some 
little gifl, and asking how she fared. Wells could distinctly hear all that 
passed in the room below ; and soon collected, from the conversation, that 
the visiter was the daughter of old Hartwell the ale-seller. He remembered 
her a prettjr little girl when he had left the village — with hazel eyes twink- 
fing and brightening like a star ; with a step as light, and a form as delicate 
and graceful, as the greenwood fairy to whom she used to be likened. Her 
voice had deepened a little, but it had still much of the sprightly animation of 
her childhood. 

She kissed and admired the infant, inquired of Margaret's health, bade 
her hope for better days, and then proceeded to talk of affairs at the castle ; 
how the baroness still continued to weep and lament ; and how De Boteler, 
ever since he had returned from London, had been aUnost distracted — one 
minute crying and raving that there was some traitor at the castle who had 
connived at the abduction of his child, and that he would discover him and 
hang him up without form of trial, — and tlie next offering large rewards 
and free pardon to any one who could give the slightest information, even 
though they should have aided in the thefl ; — and once he even went so 
&r as to promise pardon to the actual offender. As, of course, this strange 
occurrence bad been a prolific source of speculation to the gossips, Lucy 
inoceeded to detail a number of stories she had heard on the subject. 

Although Wells took little interest in these details, yet he loved to listen 
to the sweet tones of a remembered voice ; and, as the evening had begun 
to close in, and Lucy talked of returning home, he resolved to put faith in 
the good feelings ana discretion of the maiden. In an instant he bad leap- 
ed £wn the ladder and stood at her side. 

Lucy gave a faint scream, and cast a look of astonishment at Margaret 
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'^ It is only a stranger," said Margaret, answerinfi to Lucy's glaoo^ 
" whom Stephen has promised to shelter. — You need not fear.'' 

'* Fear !'* repeated the galleyman, as he gazed on the beautiful features 
of the abashed Lucy ; " what can such an angel have to fear? — and yet, 
by the saints ! such a prize would tempt the honestest captain that ever 
commanded a veSseL Years have passed away since I la!ist saw you ; — 
you were then but a child. You have forgotten me — but in storm or in 
sunshine, neve^ have I forgotten you : the first sound of your voice, when 
I was alofl there, made my heart beat — and I thought I would run all 
hazards and face you. But — you don't know, who is talking to you — 
Do you ?'» 

** No," replied Lucy, " I do n*t think I ever saw you before." 

" O yes, but you did ; — do n't you remember one Robin Wells, a stout 
rosy boy with curly hair, that made you a wreath of holly and ivy — one 
All-hallows day — and put it on your head, and called you a little queen ? 
Tou were ten years old that day, and it is just ten years and three days 
since then. Do n't you remember it?" 

'' Yes," siiid Lucy, blushing deeply, and half raising her bright eye^ to 
see if she could identify the stranger with the boy who used to pluck fitiits 
and flowers for her, and make garlands for he\ hair ^ but the fixed gaze of 
the galleyman compelled her to withdraw her inquisitive glance, and then 
there was a moment of silence, during which Lucy's burnine cheeks told 
she was conscious the stranger's eyes were still regarding her. But her 
embarrassment was far from very painful ; -^ there was something so grat- 
ifying, especially to a warm-hearted girl, to be remembered for so many 
years by one whom she had herself forgotten — for poor Lucy never once 
suspected the truth of what Wells had asserted I 

" You are changed, Lu(;y ;" Said the galleyman, in a meditative tone^ 
*' and so am I ; but a ^iet home has reared you into loveliness ; while cold, 
heat, and storms, have made me what I am. , It was that ivy wreath of 
yours that mtlde me ai wanderer — I spent a couple of hours gathering and 
making it, and thev prorbised me a flogging for idling, and so, adfler putting 
the crown on your head, I iet o^ and h.ere I am again ailer ten years, look- 
ing old enough to be your father — l!>ut, hark you, maiden — sailors are 
thirsty souls, and here have I been laid up these two days, without tasting 
a drop of any thing stronger than — ha! ha! — milk! Your father ha^ 
plenty of stout ale, and I 'm sure such ft little angel as you will have the 
charity to bring a flagon to a poor seaman adrift." 

Lucy, glad to escape from the gaze of the galleyman, and also pleased 
at ah opportunity of showing kindness to an old acquaintance instantly 
arose, promising to return in a few minutes with some ale. 

"But, take care,^' said Margaret,^ " that you say not whom it is for." 

Lucy promised to be circumspect, and in less than ten minutes placed a 
fli^on of her father's best ale before the galleyman, and then bounding 
away with a light laugh, as Wells sprang forward to pay for it with a kiss, 
her little form was instantly lost'in tne darftjiess of the evening. 

About an hour after nightfall the next evening, the galleyman prepared 
to depart from Holgrave's cottage : repeatedly aid he urge his host to ac- 
cept his ofl*er, and with his wife and the little babe remove for ever from a 
spot where his proud spirit had sufi^red such wrong ; but Holgrave steadily 
refused ; and the galleyman, having forced Margaret to accept two pieces 
of gold, went forth from the roof that had shehefed htm. Holgrave's dwell- 
ing, as the reader already knows, stood upon an eminence apart from the 
congregated dwellings that were styled the vifllage. The only object Welln 
could discover as he looked around, was the glimmering of the lights in tbfe 
adjoining habitations. He remained stal!i6n&ry for an mstant, while he 
looked a;cro^s itf (be dtrdctibli of Hartwell's' house, and then, smiling an 
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imagiEaiy farewell to the pretty Lucy, with a quick step and a light heart 
he walked away in the opposite direction. 

All was silence as the galleyman proceeded ; labour had ceased, the 
evening repast was made, and many of the inhabitants of the village had 
aheady retired to rest. The evening was clear and cold, and the firmament 
was radiant with stars, the moon being only a few days old. By some 
strange impulse, the man who had so often gazed upon the far-spread 
beauty of an ocean sky, stood still for a moment here ; and, by as 8tran<re 
a conceit, the silvery semicircle above, as ii seemed, even in the crowd 'of 
lesser Hghts, brought to his mind the ever- smiling beauty of Lucy Hart* 
well. The wanderer lingered for a space — then hesitated — then turned 
suddenly — and, in less than five minutes, ho had pushed open the hatch of 
old Hartwell's door and had entered boldly. 

There were no guests ; a bright fire was blazinp on the hearth, and the 
gvfl^maan, throwing himself upon a bench in the chimney-comer, request- 
«cl Hartwell, who was sitting on the opposite bench, to give him a jug of 
his best ale. 
"Here, Lucy," shouted the old man, "bring a jug of the best." 
Lucy obeyed the summons with alacrity, but, as she presented the bever- 
age, a slight start and a sudden blush told how much the appearance of 
Wells surprised her. The galleyman drank off the ale, and .then, walking; 
(o the farther end of the kitchen, where Lucy stood, ^* Here, pretty mai- 
den," said he, in his usual loud and Joyous tone, '* fill it again ;'* and, as she 
turned to the cask to replenish the jug, he added, in a voice that met her ear 
alone : — 

" Lucy, I must speak .to you before I j»o." He took the replenished jug 
from the little maiden, and then resuming his seat, paid Hartwell for the 
ale, and began chatting upon the weather and the times ; and, when the 
old man's attention was thoroughly engaged, Lucy took the opportunity of 
throwing a large hood over her head and slipping out unperceived by her 
father. The galleyman took the hint, and draining the jug and starting on 
his feet, declared he should enter Winchcorabe in better spirits after such 
excellent ale ; and then bidding good evening to the unsuspecting old roan, 
hastened after Lucy. 

About thirty paces in the rear of her father's house, was an old far- 
spreading oak, beneath whose branches stood Lucy, awaiting him, who was 
even now, in her mind, to all intents and purposes a lover. As the dusty- 
foot looked around in the darkness, a whispered hist ! decided his course, 
he sprung to the tree, and stooped to clasp the little form in his arms, and 
to imprint on the glowing cheek his first kiss ; but Lucy drew back, and, 
with the dignity of a maiden, repelled the freedom. 

" Nay," said Wells, " you know I am slipping my cable, and you 
sbotdd n't grudge a parting salute j but, however, do n't stand aloof — I give 
you the word of a sailor — I cannot say of an honest one, but that 's no- 
thing — one man's word is as good as another's, if he means to keep it, and 
so I give you my word that I will not offend a^ain, and now give me your 
hand, and I will trust my secret to a sinless maiden." 
" Alas !" said Lucy, " I am not sinless." 

** Maybe not so, entirely, yet I am sure you are as sinless as woman can 
be — but listen to me,'Lucy — you know that I am a bondman's son — that 
I fled from bondage — and that ten yearr of roving freedom have not made 
Qe free. All this you know, but you do not know that I am the Ge- 
noese galleyman who cheated the chapman's dame at the fair of Winch- 
combe." 

Lucy started, and made an involuntary efibrt to withdraw the hand that 
Wells had taken ; but he held it firmly, while he added, 
^ I need not have told you this, but I would not deceive you — I have led 
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a wild sort of a life, and I used to lan^h at it ; but someiiow, since I hmre 
beheld the place of my boyhood, I would give back all the lawless freedom 
of the seaBy and all the money-making traffic of the land^ to be what I was 
when I led this spot — but this is all foolish talking ; what is past is gone, 
and cannot be helped." 

" Aye," interrupted Lucy, ** but yon can help what is to come." 

" Yes, and so I will ; but you know I have neither home nor kin. Now 
one doesn *t like to stand alone in the world like a deserted wreck in the 
midst of the ocean — nobody earing a straw whether it sinks or swims. I 
think I should not have done as I have done if I had thought any heart 
would have grieved to hear I was not steering right." 

Wells paused a moment, and then added — 

** I have seen blue eyes and black eyes — fair skins — and dark skins 
but I never saw a she of them I cared to took upon the second time ; but I 
could n't have sheered off this night without a parting look at you, if the 
whole hue and cry of Winchcombe bad stood to meet me. You 've never 
been to sea, Lucy, and so you cannot tell how it cheers a man to ^link of 
the port his vessel is steering to — - to look across the heavins billows, and 
to see, even in his fancy, the snug harbour where he is, at length, to cast 
his anchor. Now, maiden," continued Wells, pressing within bis own 
hard palms the little hand he held, ** now tell me, shall not the wandering 
seaman look across the ocean to a sure anchorage. May he not think of 
a haven where he may at last moor his tossed-about galley ?" 

Lucy was little used to the figurative language of a sailor, yet she easiiy 
interpreted his meaning ; and, after much hesitation, a little blushinjg, many 
promises of amendment — and many more protestations of unchanging love, 
she plighted her troth, and the galleyman aeparted on his journey. 



CHAPTER IL 

The next morning, any one ignorant of the interest thrown around Hoi- 
grave, would have been much surprised at the extraordinary sensation 
created in the barony of Sudley, by a report which went abroad of the 
flight of the bondman. The sun had risen pretty high ere any suspicion 
arose that Holgrave had broken his bonds. On the previous Saturday^ 
Calverley had ordered him to commence his next week's labour with plough- 
ing a certain field ; and about two hours before noon, the steward took oc- 
casion to pass the field, in order to ascertain how Holgrave was getting on 
with his task ; but to his surprise, however, the ground presentea the same 
unbroken surface it had worn on the previous week ; and after some fruit- 
less inquiries after the contumacious serf, he at length repaired to his hut, 
which he found secured. The door was then forced with little ceremony, 
and the hearth was found cold, and the cottage deserted. The bed, the 
chest, the stools, &c. stood as heretofore ; and it was but the business of a 
moment for the steward to glance around the apartment ; to raise the Hd of 
the chest ; to spring up into the loll ; to descend, and leave the cottage, and 
close the door as before. 

Calverley had no sooner assured himself of the flight of the bondman, 
than he despatched a messenger to assemble the vassals for the purpose of 
carrying the hue and cry^n different directions ; and he then entered the 
castle to inform De Boteler of the event. 

Isabella grew pale as she listened ; for by some strange instinct she bad 
80 connects Holgrave with the abduction of her child, that his flight seemed 
now to have wresced from her her last hope. 

" Send forth the hue and cry," said De Boteler. *' Scour the country tifl 
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the knave be found, and promise a noble to him who discovers the run- 
away." 

** The vassals have been collected, my lord, and John Byles is now send- 
ing them off by difRjrent routes." 

"It is well," replied De Boteler; "but can you learn no certain tidings 
of his course?" Calverley answered, that the only intelligence he had yet 
obtained, was, that Holgrave had been seen at dusk on the previous even- 
ing, standino^ at his door, talking to his wife's brother. 

" What! the darin^ monk who thrice entered this castle to insult its lord ?" 

" Steward," said Isabella, turning quickly to Calverley, " see that the 
vassaU have obeyed your orders. Remember, the varlel must be found !" 
And, as Calverley withdrew, she said to De Boteler with a thrill of appre- 
hension, " Roland, do you not remember the words of the monk when our 
first darling was lying a corpse ? * The blight has fidlen on the blossom — 
beware of the tree P " De Botelcr's countenance changed while she spoke, 
from anger to though tfulness. 

" It is strange, Isabella, that suspicion never fell upon the monk ! He is 
more artful than the knave Holgrave ; and out of revenge for the church 
being defeated, might have " 

"No, no," interrupted the lady, " it was Holgrave who stole my child, 
although the monk, perhaps, counselled the deed. At all events, he knows 
of the bondman's flight." 

" Yes, yes, there is little doubt of that : but how can we come at the 
truth ? Sudbury still retains his wrath against us, and would oppose an 
arrest; and even could he be waylaid, ana brought hither, he is stubborn, 
and mifl[ht refuse to answer." 

" I will write to the abbot," said Isabella. 

" Write to Simon Sudbury ?" 

** Yes, De Boteler," continued the ladjr, ** I will write to him, and try to 
sooth his humour. You think it a humiliation — I would humble myseh 
to the meanest serf that tills your land, could I learn the fate of my child. 
The abbot may have power to draw ffom this monk what he would conceal 
from us ; I will at least make the experiment" The lady then, though 
much a|^inst De Boteler*s wish, penned an epistle to the abbot, in which 
concession and apologies were made, and a strong invitation conveyed, that 
he would honour Sudley Castle by his presence. The parchment was then 
folded, and despatched to the abbot. 

Calverley, after seeing the last lingering vassal fairly beyond the bounds 
of Sudley, proceeded himself to search m the immediate vicinity of the 
castle; but at the close of the day returned without having obtained the 
slightest clue. The hue and cry was equally unsuccessful ; and those en- 
gaged in the pursuit also returned, cursing Holgrave and the steward for 
giving them so much fruitless trouble. The idea now prevalent at the 
castle was, that Holgrave had concealed himself somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, till the vigilance of pursuit should relax, when he would attempt 
to efl^ct his escape. Fresh orders were, therefore, issued, to search every 
house, free or bond, on the estate. Calverley himself superintended the 
scrutiny ; questioned, menaced, nay, even entreated, but in vain ; nobody 
<iould tell, except the smith, because nobody knew ; and he would have 
preferred knocking Calverley on the head, and abiding the consequences, to 
betraying a man whom he had assisted thus efiectually to elude detection. 
The Lady. Isabella's application to the abbot had been attended with as 
little eflfect* Sudbury had met with read iness the overtures of reconciliation, 
and in accordance with her desire, had interrogated the monk ; but Father 
John evaded his questions with a firmness which gave ofience to his su- 
perior, and convinced De Boteler and his lady, that he knew much more 
than he chose to reveaL Spies were set about his path, but nothing was 
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gained — nothing cSscovered to prove that any communicatioir exoted be* 
tween the fagitive Holgraye and the obdurate ecclesiastic. 

It was about a month subsequent to this, that one mornings as Turner 
was making the anvil ring with the ponderous strokes of his hammer, two 
retainers from the castle entered the shed, and delivered an order from De 
Boteler for his immediate attendance. Wat laid the hammer on the anvil, 
and, passing the back of his right hand across his forehead, to clear away 
the lar^e drops that stood there, looked with a kind of smile at the men,, as 
he said, 

'* My lord wants me at the castle, does he ?" 

"Yes." 
. " But does my lord remember the last time I was there ? He did nH want 
me then — he told me he should n*t be counselled by such as /. There is no 
rent due, and I have done no wrong — and there can be ho business for me 
at the castle." 

'* But, Turner," said the men, ** we must not take this answer to the baron.'^ 

" Well, then," replied Wat, " tell him that Wat Turner says he has 
made a vow never to enter the hall of Sudley Castle again ; and if you do nt 
take that answer, you get no other.'' 

It was to no purpose that the retainers strove to persuade Bim to send a 
reply more respectfully worded. The smith, without heeding them, put 
the iron that had lost its heat into the embers, and ordered the man at the 
bellows to blow on : and the messengers, after waiting a few minutes, left 
« the shed without obtaining another syllable. They, however, shortly 
returned, and with so peremptory a mandate, that the smith, not wishing 
from prudential motives, to provoke hostility, threw down his hammer : 
and first making himself, as he said, a little decent, proceeded with the 
retainers to Sudley Castle. 

Turner thus far complied with the baron's order — but not a foot would 
he step beyond the court-yard. He had vowed, he said, when Holgrave's 
fi-eedom had been denied mm^ never to cross the threshold of the hall again ; 
and without being absolved by a priest, he would not break his vow, even at 
King Edward's bidding. De Boteler, accustomed to implicit obedience, 
was much provoked at this obstinacy, and, as was natural, his first orders 
were to use force ; but it instantly occurredi that no force could compel the 
smith to speak, and it would be to little purpose to have the man before him, 
if he refused to answer his interrogatories. The compulsory orders were 
therefore countermanded, and Calverley was desired to try wnit persuasion 
might effect ; but De Boteler could not have chosen one less likely to influ- 
ence the smith. The instant that Calverley strove to induce a compliance. 
Turner might be compared to a man who buttons up his pocket when some 
unprincipled applicant commmences his petition for a loan — ibr not only 
was his resolution strengthened not to enter the hall, but be also determin- 
ed not to answer any question that might be put to him, even should De 
Boteler condescend, uke Edward to Llewellin, to come over to him. But De 
Boteler was so incensed that the stubborn artizan should presume to hold 
out even against solicitation, that, in all probability, he would not have 
troubled himself farther vnth one from whom there was so little satisfaction 
to be expected, had it not been for the remonstrances of the lady, who was 
instigated by Calverley to have him interrogated respecting Holgrave's 
flight. In compliance, therefore, with her earnest desire, he condescended 
so far to humour the smith, as to retire into the adjoining apartment; and 
as Turner's vow had not extended beyond the hall, he had no longer a pre- 
text for refusing to attend. 

The frown was still on the baron's brow when Turner was introduced ; 
but Isabella, veiling her displeasure under a smile of courtesy, said, with 
gentle condescension, , 
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*' It would be well, my good friend, if all men observed their vows as 
vdigioosly as you da" 

She paused. The smith bent his head ih silence, and the lady pro- 
ceeded — 

''My lord has heard from the steward that ^ou are an honest tenant, and 
has directed that any alteration you may require in your tenement shall be 
attended to, and that the field which lies at the back of your dwelling be 
added to it without additional rent ; and, as it gives me pleasure to oncour- 
mge the industrious, in any request you may make, my interest shall not 
be wanting. And now, honest man," added she, with even more suavity, 
** my lord has a question to ask — it is but a simple inquiry, and I feel as- 
sort that a person of such strict probity will not evade it — know you Ste- 
phen Holgrave^s place of concealment ?" As she put the interrogatory, she 
looked earnestly m the smith's face. 

Turner was prepared for direct and haughty questions from the baron ; 
but the covert and gentle manner of the lady rather disconcerted him : how- 
ever, though he paused with a momentary embarrassment, yet, contrary 
to Isabella's expectation, he firmly, but with a kind of native propriety, 
replied — 
"Noble lady, I cannot tell you where Stephen Uolgrave is concealed." 
" It is false, knave 1" said De Boteler, who had listened with impatience 
to the persuasive address of his lady — "it is false! We are positively 
infbnned that you aided and abetted the flight of this bondman, and that 
you alone can give tidings of him." 

It was in vain that the baroness cast on him a glance that said he had 
adopted a wrong course — it was in vain that his own better judgment 
whispered, that he ought to leave the management of the aflkir in the hands 
of her who could smile and sooth, when she had an object to attain, without 
Che least violence to her feelings : his anger was set in motion, and it would 
have rec|uired an influence much stronger than the Lady Isabella's to have 
calra^ Its ebullition. Although De Boteler spoke so rudely, yet Turner 
was pleased that it was he whom he had now to contend with ; and, looking 
doggedly at the angry baron, he said, 

^My Lord de Boteler, boy or man, Wat Turner was never a knave, 
and—" 

''My good man," said the lady, preventing the interruption she saw De 
Boteler was about to make — " my good man, my lord was informed that 
you were privy to the bondman's flight ; and if you were so far (as you 
considered) his friend, I commend your prudent reserve — but I pledge my 
word that no harm is intended him : and if he clears his conduct to my' 
lord's satisfaction, his condition may be better than it has ever yet 

been " 

"Isabella, make no promises," interrupted De Boteler — "parley not 
with such as he." And, striving to calm himself so as to speak aispassion- 
ately, he added, turning to the smith, " Walter Turner, you are acquaint- 
ed with the spot that shelters Stephen Holgrave, and I insist that you 
instantly reveal it" 

"And think you, my lord," said Turner, firmly, " that if Stephen Hol- 
grave had told roe of his hiding-place, Wat Turner would be the man to 
bring him back to his bondage ? No, no ! I never did any thing yet to be 
ubamed of." 

" Do you know, blacksmith," interrupted the baron, still endeavouring to 
sppear unruffled," that you are not talking to one of your own class, but to 
ooe who has the will — aye, and the power — to compel a satisfactory 
reply 7 And I insist," he added, raising his voice, " that you tell me where 
w bondman abides !" 
Isabella saw, by the undaunted look with which the smith regarded De 
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Boteler, that no good would result from this interview ; and as she could 
not, with propriety, interfere any further, she arose, and leil the apart- 
ment. 

'* Do you hear me, varlet V* asked De Boteler^ in a furious tone, as the 
smith delayed an answer. 

" Why, my lord," answered Turner, with composure, " I told you before, 
that if I knew where Holgrave was, I would not tell." 

** Then you admit knowing where he is hidden ?" 

" It matters little, my lord, whether I do or not," replied the smith, id 
something of a sullen tone ; " whatever I know. I shall keep to myself." 

'* Say you so, knave ?" returned the enra^ea baron ; and then, turning 
to an attendant, he ordered that a few retainers should instantly attend. 

During the moments that elapsed between the order and the appearance 
of the men, De Boteler threw himself back in his chair, and was apparently 
engaged in counting the number of studs in his glittering sword-hiU ; and 
the smith (who, although he felt himself a freeman, yet, from a natural 
principle of deference, did not consider he was at liberty to depart until the 
baron had given him an intimation to that effect) stood, with something of 
an embarrassed air, awaiting the permission, and the idea every instant 
crossing his mind whether this sinnmoning of the retainers could have any 
reference to him. But bis suspense was not of long duration — the retain- 
ers entered, and De Boteler, raising himself in his chair, said, pointing to 
Turner, 

" Bear that man to the tumbrel — an hour or two there may teach him 
better manners I" 

" Bear me to the tumbrel ! ha, ha, ha," exclaimed the smith, with that 
indescribable kind of laugh, combining derision and defiance. 

The retainers approached to execute' the order. Turner glanced hastily 
around, but no weapon, or any portable article that might serve the purpose 
of one, was at hand : he, therefore, had only to step back a few paces, and 
to place himself in the best attitude of resistance he could. 

"By saint Nicholas !" said he, pushing back the sleeves of his jerkin, 
and extending his long sinewy arm, " the first man of ye that lays a finger 
on Wat Turner, had better have shrived himself; for there is that in this 
hand (clenching his fist in' the face of the man who was nearest, and speak- 
ing through his set teeth) — there is that in this hand will make ye 
remember!*' 

The men paused ; — it could scarcely have been through fear, when four 
or five were opposed to one, even though that one looked at ibis moment 
rather formidable ; but probably they waited for farther orders, before mak- 
ing the apartment a scene of'^ contention, and, perhaps, of mortal strife. 

"Aye," resumed Wat, as he observed the hesitation of the retainers ; 
" stand back, and I Ul warrant ye I shall go quicker than the whole tribe 
of ye could dra^ me. This is .no place for me, where, if a man doesn't 
tell what's in his mind, the halloo is given to the pack to put him in the— 
tumbrel ! ha, ha, ha !" Taking advantage of their indecision, he had 
walked on to the door of the apartment while speaking, and his bitter 
derisive lau^h was heard as he crossed the threshold. 

" Follow him !" said De Boteler, in a voice that was reverberated from 
the high carved roof, " and place him instantly in the tumbrel, if the whole 
force of the castle should be employed." But it was easier, however, to 
command than to enforce ; the whole strength of the castle could not attack 
a single individual ; and Wat, on leaving the apartment, had rushed through 
the doorway that separated the two court-yards, and, seizing a large splinter 
of wood that lay on the ground, now stood with his back against the wall 
^f the stables. 

Those to whom the command was addressed now encompassed the smith, 
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who, with astonishing dexterity, warded off the blows that were aimed at 
his iunds and arms to compel him to relinquish the stave. His hands were 
bleeding, and his arms swollen ; but his heart was like the roused iion's, 
and, \£ unable to conquer his opponents (for the exertion of parrying pre- 
vented him from dealmg blows), he would undoubtedly have at least tired 
their mettle, had not a stable boy, who saw the fray from a window above, 
mischievously flung down aquanity of chaff on his head. In the surprise 
and annoyance this created, the weapon was wrested from his relaxed 
grasp, tina the retainers fastened on him like wolves. In the manual strug- 
gle which now succeeded, Turner was dragged towards the tumbrel ;. but, 
as it met his eyes, he seemed suddenly endowed with more than human 
strentrth. The retainers fell around him, either from blows or kicks, and 
bloocfstreamed copiously. At length De Boteler (who would not permit 
steel to be used against an unarmeaman)-, ashamed that so unequal a con- 
flict should so long continue, ordered that, instead of the tumbrel. Turner 
should be conveyed to the keep. This, afler much resistance, was effected, 
and a prison-door was, for the first time, locked on the intrepid smith. 

The Abbot of Winchcombe had now become a frequent guest at Sudlev. 
The feeUngs enkindled by the detention of Edith, and the defiance of De 
Boteler, hi3 passed away and were forgotten. Expiatory presents had been 
made to the abbey, and a promise given that a givt of land should be added 
to its already ample endowments. Sudbury, as we have already related, had 
qaestioned the monk respecting Holgrave and the child, and, from the 
evasive replies, returned, was strongly inclined to favour the opinion of 
Isabella, who now, that the application to the smith had failed, became more 
nr^ent that some compulsory measure should exact an unequivocal avowal 
from Father John. The wishes of one so powerfully connected as the wife 
of the influential De Boteler, were, no doubt, of some weight with the 
abbot ; but these certainly would not have influenced him so far as to induce 
him to adopt a conduct incompatible with the dignity of his character, had 
not Father John been known of late to express strange opinions ; and the 
monk, though poor and friendless, was one of those whose opinions some- 
how (it can scarcely be said why) appeared of consequence. It was true 
that, although but an illiterate bondman when he gained admission to the 
cloister, he'^wad now, if not entirely the most learned, undoubtedly the 
most talented and industrious within its walls: no monk transcribed so 
much, none was more devout, more strict in discipline, more attentive to 
Uie numerous and fatiguing duties of his situation as a secular monk in 
administering the sacraments, attending the sick, &c. But, though thus 
exemplary, strange things were said of him. He had been heard to declare, 
for instance, that villeinage was oppressive, and in every sense unjust ; and 
that every villein was justified, whenever an opportunity offered, in escap- 
ing from bondacre. These opinions, although not sufficiently heinous to 
have subjected htm to ecclesiastical punishment, were yet considered smful ; 
— the first as uncharitable, and the second as subversive of good order : 
and they induced Sudbury to act with more rigour than he would have 
been inclined to adopt had there been only the vague suspicions of the lad v 
to m^e his interference. Father John, therefore, was again questioned, 
and commanded, by his vow of obedience, to disclose the retreat of Hol- 
erave, and reveal all he knew respecting the lost child ; but threats availed 
not. In the midst of these adjurations, the abbot received a paper from a 
messenger, who burst breathless into the room, with the intelligence that 
the Lady Isabella had fallen down in a swoon in her own chamber. 

While perusing this document, and more especially an enclosure it con- 
tained, he looked first amazed and then enraged, castii^ ever and anon a 
look of much meaning upon the monk, who stood cold and calm by ma 
fide. 
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« Read !*' thundered the abbot suddenly, as, after a moment's faesitatioiit 
he thrust the parchment into the monk^s hand. " This paper was found on 
the dressing-table of the Baroness of Sudley !" 

Father John read aloud as follows : — 

*' Thy child is not dead, but sleepeth. At thy bidding he shall awaken, 
and make the desolate heart rejoice. Let Roland dc Boteler, Baron of Sad- 
ley, swear, at the altar of St. Peter's, that, on the day on which his lost 
child shall be restored, he will release for ever those whom, under the law 
of villeinage, he can claim as his property. Let him swear this, and, as the 
Lord liveth, the child shall be restored !" 

** Now what think you of this ?" demanded the abbot, when he had fin- 
ished. 

" The sentiments," replied Father John, calmly, "resemble, in part, those 
that I have publicly avowed." 

" And this is all ! — you refuse explanation ! you do not even deny the 
authorship ! Are you not aware, that he who could obtain access to the 
chamber now must necessarily be considered the robber of the child?" 

" And what is that to me?" coldly demanded the monj^. 

" Hence, su* ! away, unworthy son of the church ! away for the present 
^— we shall soon find a means of bending your stubborn heart !" ^ 

Father John's situation from this period became everyday more irksome. 
He was forbidden to approach the sacraments, and strictly mterdicted from 
administering them. His brethren passed without noticing him, and he was 
not permitted to eat at the board common to all. A small table was set 
apart, on which his bowl and platter stood, and hints were given that if bis 
obstinacy continued, he would, ere long, be confined to his cell. 

It was reported that the Lady Isabella had been in a state of great excite- 
ment from the moment of perusing the parchment — that she had urged De 
Boteler to make the required vow, alleging that if the contract was not ful- 
filled, the engagement would, of course, be void — and, it was added, that 
De Boteler himself had at first appeared disposed to comply ; but on far- 
ther consideration, had resolved to wait till something further should 
transpire. 

There lived, at this time, at the distance of nearly a mile beyond the 
town, a man named Giles Gray ; and about ten years previous to the time 
of which we write, there were few round Winchcombe of whom it might 
with more reason be imagined that his days would pass amidst peace and 
plenty. Possessed of a farm, which, if not the most extensive in the pansh, 
was well cultivated and fruitful, and sufficiently ample to place him amon^ 
the class of respectable yeomen ; with a little gentle wife, two fine rosy 
children, and an exuberance of animal spirits, he seemed placed above the 
chances of fortune. But his wife fell into a consumptive illness, which, 
rendering her incapable of attending to the domestic affiurs, her sister, a 
pretty, active young woman, kindly left her home, at Campden, to take 
charge of the family. In less than a twelvemonth the wife died, and Jane, 
the sister, still continued to superintend, and much was she praised for her 
management and for the attention she paid the little orphans. However, 
many months had not elapsed, ere strange whisperings went through the 
neighbourhood ; — groups might be seen conversing earnestly together ; — 
and if it chanced that Gray's sister-in-law passed, every eye was turned 
up, and every head significantly shook, and Gray was at length compelled, 
ift vindication of Jane, to produce a certificate, setting forth that they wore 
married at St. Crypt's Church, in the city of Gloucester, about six montbB 
previously. 

But it would have been better for Giles to have lefl his wife to the mercy 
of uncharitable whisperers than to have adopted this mode of iustification. 
The first intmiation of his indiscretion was signified by an order from the 
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Daiish priest instantly to separate, and by public penance to merit absolu- 
tion from the church. A month was allowed them. The four weeks 
elapsed, and the incorrigible pair were still living beneath the same roof; 
and, on the fifth Sunday, at St Peter's, the parish church of Winchcombe, 
the congrefflition were assembled, the tapers lighted, and the missal opened. 
Some words were then said, acquainting the people of the crime of Giles 
and Jane, and cautioning them against holding any communication with 
such obdurate sinners. The bell was next rung — the book closed,— 
the tapers were extinguished, and the incestuous pair pronounced accursed 
of God and man. This ceremony was performed thrice ; and when the un- 
fortunate Jane was seized with the pangs of child-birth. Gray, after having 
the doors of fifty houses shut in his face, as he implored assistance for his 
wife, was compelled to go to Campden, a distance of thirteen miles, to try 
what the force of nature might efiect. There his application was not re- 
jected ; the aged mother, although her heart was breaking at the lost and 
degraded state of her youngest Siild, yet consented to accompany Gray ; 
ana disguiaing herself, that none might recognise her, hastenea to Wincb- 
combe. 

Jane had been delivered of a dead child about two hours previous to the 
arrival of her mother, and lay trembling and exhausted, in a January eve- 
ning without light or fire. A fever, with violent periodical shiverings, was 
the consequence. She slowly recovered ; but the two little children, fond- 
ling over tneir sick mother (as they called the unfortunate woman), caught 
the fever, and in a few days, probid>lv through want of care, expired. 

Thin^ had been getting worse and worse ever since. No labourer would 
woriL for them — no neighbour would purchase fh>m, or sdl them any ne- 
cessaries, and all the produce of Gray's individual industry was carried to 
Gloucester ; for at the populous market of that dty, he sold aftd bought 
without it being known that the ban of excommunication cut him off from 
all social intercourse with his kind. 

It would have been still worse if Gray had rented his farm of one whose 
religious principles were more defined than De Boteler's ; but even he^ 
though he would not drive them from the soil, refused to take recompense 
for the small portion of land that the man himself could attend to, and even 
this portion, small as it was, presented little of the healthy and cultivated 
appearance that his broad fields had fonneriy exhibited. Sickness often 
came ; and there was the enervating consciousness of being a shunned and 
solitary man. Then, too, there were domestic bitterness and mutual up* 
braidings and reproaches ; and often did the once industrious and light- 
hearted Giles, instead of saving his hay or cutting down his slender crop, 
lie the whole day beneath the shadow of a trce, brooding in gloomy discon- 
tent over the dark prospect before him. 

" Father John, who, for obvious reasons, had not been forbidden to leave 
the abbey, was, one evening, in the course of a solitary walk, accosted by 
the wife of this man. 

** Holy Father," said she, sinking on her knees before him, and raising 
vp a countenance which exhibited the traces of deep mental sufiering : 
" Hdy Father, hear me?'* This entire day have I been watching for you. 
";'Oh,do not leave me !" she continued in a^ny, as the monk, disen^;aging 
his habit from her grasp, with a shudder of disgust, would have humedon. 
'^ Oh ! do not leave me !" she repeated, clinging to his dress. " Have I not 
heaid, when it was permitted me to enter the bouse of prayer, that the 
^MMd Lord hath sufiered a sinful woman to kneel at his feet and wash 
4ki with her teara ! Alas ! she could not be as sinful as I, but — " she 
Mt down her face upon her hands — 

** Unhappy woman I" said the monk, in a tone that seemed to encourage 
W to proceed — ** what would you of me 7" 
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** Oh, father i** said she, raising up her eyes, that were filled with teanar } 
" it is not forniyself — it is for AiTn." 

Again the monk looked stem, and strove to loosen her hold, but she hetd 
with too firm a grasp to be shaken oflj and the trembling diffidence of her 
speech changed into the eager and fervent supplication of one who would 
not be denied. 

" Oh, father! he is dying — the death-sweats are upon him ! and can I, 
who brought him into sin, see him die under the curse of God ? Oh, mer- 
cy, holy father! have pity upon him! — his soul is repentant — indeed it 
is ! We have vowed, if he should recover, to part for ever — oh, come to 
him!" 

" I dare not — let me go ! Is he not excommunicated? has he not lived 
on in sin ? Let me go." 

"Never! never!" replied the woman, with a convulsive scream. "No 
one but you dare I ask — and I will not leave my hold, unless yon force 
me ! You know not what is in the heart : even in the last hour there may 
be — there is mercy. Let him not die with the curse upon him — and, by 
all your hopes in this life, and by the blessedness that will gladden you 
hereafler, do not deny tiie last hope of the wretched !" The woman again 
bent down her head, as if exhausted by the intensity of her feelings. 

Father John gazed upon her with a look of compassion ; and, though 
aware of the danger he should incur, he said, after a short struggle, 

" I will go. Can we measure the mercy of the Lord ?*' 

"Will you ?" said the rejoiced creature, starting on her feet, clasping her 
hands, and raising her eyes to heaven — " may the Lord grant the prayer 
that you pray !" 

It so happened, that no one passed during this interview ; and, as the 
monk forfbwed the rapid steps of the woman, he often looked anxiously 
around, hoping he mignt not be observed. 

As they entered the dwelling, a child came running forward to meet its 
mother: Father John shrank from the little one, as if its touch would have 
been pollution, and approached the sick mam His dim eyes brightened as 
they fell upon the monk, and he strove to rise in his bed, but sank back on 
the pillow. 

" Do not disturb yourself," said the father, in a soothing tone ; and, as 
the wretched wife left the room, he prepared himself to listen to the dark 
catalogue of long-growing crime. Father John exhorted and encouraged, 
and with all the fervour of his soul joined the dying man's prayer for mercy. 
It seemed as if the spirit had lingered for the parting consolations of religion ; 
for scarcely were the last prayers said, ere a slight tremor was preceptible 
through the whole frame ; the eyes fixed, the jaw fell, and the soul went 
forth to judgment. 

Father John, rejoicing that he had listened to the woman^s prayer, knelt 
a few minutes in earnest supplication for the departed, and then rose ; but 
ere he left the cottage, he gently informed the unfortunate Jane of the 
event 

It would be a vain task to attempt a description of what followed — of 
the agony with which she threw herself by the bed, and kissed the cold hand 
and cold cheek, and upbraided herself as the cause of his sins, and sorrows, 
and early death ; of the desolation that filled her heart as she looked on the 
dead, and felt that there was no one now, except the little child, w^ 
whom she dare claim affinity ; of the feeling with which, on the follow*^'"' 
evening, assisted by a singularly charitable neighbour, she depositedj 
body of him she had loved in an unhallowed grave, at the bottom 
garden, and went forth in the darkness of that night, with the child 
arms, to seek, as a wandering mendicant, the charity of strangers. 

It is said, that charity covers a multitude of sins ; but how often does an 
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sneharitable spirit convert that into sin which may in reality be an act of 
benevolence ; or, at worst, nothing more than the weaknesa of humanity 7 
Father John's attention to the dying man was thus distorted. He was un- 
fortunately perceived parleying with the woman, and followed to Qray*s 
cottage, by a person employed to watch his motions. The information was 
instantly conveyed to Calverley ; and as Father John left the cottaee, be 
started at beholding two officers from the abbey, standing at a sufficient 
distance to avoid the contamination of the dwelling, but near enough to 
prevent the egress of any one without their observation. Concealment was 
impossible ; so ho stepped boldly forward, and with the brothers oneon each 
side, proceeded in silence to the abbey, where he was instantly conducted 
to his cell, and the door closed and bolted upon him. 

His heart swelled for an instant as the brothers retired ; but the indignant 
flash presently passed from his eyes, and he rejofeed that no selfish con- 
sideration bad prevented him from, as far as in him lay, saving the guilty soal 
of the deceased. 

The next morning the monk was summoned before the abbot; and with 
the same calm and dignified demeanour that generally characterized him, 
he obeyed the summons. The two brethren who had conducted him from 
Gray^s cottage, stood at the table, and the abbot proceeded to say, that 
upon the oath of a respectable witness, he had been observed conversing 
with an excommunicated woman, and accompanying her to her house, and 
that those two brethren (pointing to the officers) were ready to avow they 
had beheld him leave it *'Now," continued Sudbury, " what have you to 
say? Did you converse with the woman V* 
*' My lord," replied the monk, '* I listened to her earnest prayers." 
** Did you accompany her home ?" 
** I did, my lord." 
" For what purpose ?** 
" To calm the last moments of a sinner." 

'' Did you not know that his crime had shut him out from the aid of 
religion ?^' 

** Yes, my lord ; but I was assured, that if he survived, their sinful inter- 
course would cease, and that by public penance they would strive to obtain 
forgiveness." 

" Have you never beard of the fallacy of death-bed promises?" The monk 
was dlent. 

" Did you administer the sacrament of penance to the incestuous 
wrelcK ?" 

" I did, my lord," returned the monk firmly. 

"A most obedient son of the church, truly,*' said the abbot, (the calmness 
with which he had before spoken, changing into a quicker and harsher tone.) 
You have read that obedience is better than sacrifice ; and yet, though 
suspended from the exercise of the priestly functions, ^ou have presumed 
of your own will to absolve a sinner, who, setting at naught the voice of the 
church, has lived in sin — a scandal to his neighbours, and a dreadful ex- 
ample of hardness of heart." 

" My lor^, I was unwilling that a soul should be lost " 

** Rebellious son ! Do you dare to justify your conduct ? But this comes 
of admitting base blood to the privileges of the gentle. What better could 
be expected of a man who held your principles ? Now hear me ! You 
have sinned against the authority of the holy church, and violated your vow 
of obedience. You have also exhibited a most contumacious spirit in re- 
fiwng to recant those pernicious opinions you professed, and to answer tho 
qoestions I before put to you. Retire now to your cell, and there remain 
solitary for eight days, that grace ma^y have power to operate on your soul ; 
and then, if you stiU remain incorrigible, you shall be degraded from your 
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order. Retire," he added, waving his hand, and pomting to the officers to 
lead him away. 

Father John raised his eyes as Sudbury repeated the threat of degradation. 
He had expected censure ; but he was not prepared for this extremity of 
punishment ; and the wounded feelings of a high spirit spoke in the silent 

glance he cast upon the abbot, as he turned proudly away, and followed 
is conductors to the cell. 

In eight days he was again brought before Sudbury ; but solitude had 
effected no change in his sentiments. Three days more were granted, and 
on the fourth, all the members of the community were assembled, and the 
monk was led from his cell to the chapel. There, in the presence of the 
brethren, he was once more asked whether he would publicly confess his fault 
in administering a sacrament to an excommunicated man, and profess his de- 
sire to perform public penance for the scandal he had given ; and when he 
made no reply, he was asked if he would disclose the place of concealment 
of the bondman Holgrave. To this, also, no reply was given ; and finally 
he was promised, that if he knew aught of the stolen child of the Lord de 
Boteler, and would unreservedly declare all he knew — if he had not actu- 
ally assisted in the abduction — all his past errors should be forgiven, in 
consideration of this act of justice. But Father John knew, that although 
by a disclosure he might avert his own fate, yet he would assuredly draw 
down inevitable ruin on Holgrave, and that the hopes he had himself cher- 
ished — for the reader cannot be ignorant that it was he who was the author 
of the mysterious document -~ would utterly fall to the ground ; and with 
that noble-mindedness, that would rather sacrifice self than betray the 
confidence of another, he still refused to answer. 

Sudbury scarcely expected such firmness ; and there was a minute or 
two of breathless excitement and profound silence through the chapel, as the 
abbot ordered two brothers to approach the obdurate monk, and strip ofiT 
the habit he had rendered himself unworthy longer to wear. * 

Father John's lips ^rew pale and quivered ; and there was a slight tremor 
perceptible through his whole frame, as the monks reluctantly proceeded to 
obey the command of their superior. His eyes were fixed upon the ground ; 
he dared ncrt raise them, for the chequers of the pavement seemed indistinct 
and trembling ; and yet for twelve days he had been preparing himself to 
meet this catastrophe with firmness. The outer garments were removed ; 
their place was supplied by a coarse woollen jerkin and cloak, and then the 
monk, for a moment resuming the energy that was more natural to his cha- 
racter than the subdued spirit he had as yet evinced, stood forth from the 
brothers who had been the unwilling instruments in the act of degradation, 
and fixing his eyes upon the abbot, who stood upon the topmost step of the 
altar, with his face turned towards the brotherhood, said in a tone tiiat filled 
the whole chapel — '.'My lord abbot, I shall appeal against this severity. 
It is not because I administered a sacrament to a sinner that I am thus de- 
graded — it is because the Lord de Boteler desires to humble me — because 
he foolishly imagines, that a spirit conscious of its own strength would 
bend beneath injustice and oppression, that I am thus dealt with. But 
remember, my lord, that ' with what measure you mete to others, the same 
shall be meted to you again.*" So saying, without waiting for the cere- 
mony of being driven from the gates, he turned and with a quick step lef^ 
the abbey. 

But here his firmness again forsook him ; he had stepped from his home 
•—from the quiet seclusion that was endeared to him by years of residence 
and holy recollections, into a strange world, to struggle and contend — to 
sin, and be sinned against ; and he leaned against the abbey wall with such 
a feeling of desolation as a child may be supposed to feel, as he bends over 
the grave of his last surviving parent A few bitter drops of wounded 
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priie, and deep regret, forced their way down his cheeks, and it was not 
until be became conscious that a ^oup of persons of different ages and 
sezet were silently and sympathizinj^y jspizing upon him, that it occurred to 
him be ought to remove to a less conspicuous situation. 



CHAPTER III. 

Db B0TKI.BK and his lady had left Sudley to be present at some festival 
in London, the day previous to that on which Father John was degraded ; 
but, from the firmness he had hitherto shown, the result was anticipated, 
and Calverley had received orders to arrest the monk on his being dismissed 
the abbey, and to confine him in the castle, until (he baron's return. 

The de^rraded priest proceeded slowly amidst the sympathizing crowd 
that attended his steps. Several times 'he stopped, with the intention of 
leqnestin^ the people to return home and leave him to pursue his journey 
as he might, but he could not collect that firmness of demeanour which had 
been wont to distinguish him; and ashamed further to betray his weak- 
ness, he each time passed on without uttering a word. They had cleared 
the town, and were crossing the bridge on the left, over the Isborne, when 
Calverley, and about half-a-dozen retainers well mounted, darted from 
Ae bridge into the high road. Four of the men, springing from their 
horses, surrounded the monk, and were about placing him on the back of 
one of the steeds, when the faculties, which had been for the moment 
chained by astonishment and indication, burst forth with unexpected 
energy, and, with a form expanded to its full height, and an eye flashing 
fire^ be shook off their rude grasp, and stepping back, demanded by what 
authority he was thns molested. 

"By the authority of the Baron de Boteler,*' replied Calverley, as the 
monk fixed his eyes sternly upon him. 

"It is false!" he replied, **no human law have I violated, and to no 
man's capricious tyranny will I submit*' 

" It becomes the bondman to speak thus i>f his lord,'* said Calverley with 
a sneer. 

"I am not a bondman — nor is the Baron de Boteler my lord," said Father 
John, in a deep, collected voice. 

•*0, 1 crave your pardon, good father," returned Calverley, smiling ; "I 
mistook you for one John Ball, the son of a bondman of this barony." 

"My name is John Ball, and I have been the son of a bondman, insult- 
ing craven,*' replied the father, indignantly ; — ** but I owe the Baron de 
Boteler no allegiance — you well know that the priest can be servant to 
none save he who created the bond and the free." 

" And this is the habit of some new order, that is to be honoured by being 
adopted by the unpriestly son of a bondman !" said Calverley, pointinor, in 
deriflion, at the coarse woollen dress of the monk. Something burst from 
the lips of the latter, but it was lost in Calverley's sudden command to seize 
bim. The men again approached, but the first who caught the monk's arm 
fen to the ground, stunned and bleeding. 

Another succeeded, and met the same fate — then another, and another; 
— bat at length, overpowered by numbers, the gallant priest was bound, 
and placed before one of the retainers on horseback. 

There was now a simultaneous rush made to the bridge by the crowd, 
I who stood watching the horsemen till they entered the castle ; when they 
Ifonned into groups, wondering at what they had just beheld — at what 

' 'it be the fate of the monk, and at th^r own supineneas in suffering 
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half-a-dozen men, even though armed and mounted, to carry bun off witli- 
oDt a blow. 

That evening, Wat Turner, who bad been liberated from tbe keep, after 
a short confinement, was leaning on hie folded annfly which seated for sup* 
port on the eill of the aperture m his shed, that served the purpose of a 
window. The forge fire had died away ; the servitor and the journeyman 
bad been dismissed; but Wat still lingered, as if he could there indulge 
bis reflections more freely than in his own boose. His eyes were bent on 
the ground, and so far was he lost in some waking dream, that, until bis 
name was repeated in rather a loud tone, he was not conscious of any one's 
approacb. 

*' Ah, Tom Merritt!^ said the smstb, raising bis bead and reoMmking 
in the dusk a stout active young man, a mason, who resided at Wiaeb^ 
combe. 

** Have you heard tbe news, Wat?" asked tbe mason. 

"No — I have enougb to think of, without trooUing my bead aboat 
news !" 

" Aye, aye, true — but did n't yon bear of Father John?" 

" Yes, I heard they dealt badly enougb with him, because be would not 
betray poor Stephen — and for giving the sacrament to tbat unfortunate 
8cape-mce. They told me he was to be turned from the abbOT to-day, ao 
I sent X>ick with a few groats to belp him on a little — but I don't know 
yet, whether the lad is come back, for I have not seen bim." 

*' O, be is among the group that stands looking at tbe castle walk, I 
dare sav," said AAerritt. " Did you not bear he was thrown into pnaon?" 

'< What I my Dick," asked the smith, eagerly, starting up from bis pos- 
ture at the window, and his listless countenance suddenly becominjg ani- 
mated. 

** No, no, not the boy," replied Merritt, rather impatiently. 

*' Oh," said the smith, R^m sinking upon the window frame ; and tben, 
as if perfectly comprcbendinff what bad been said, he added, as a bitter 
smile passed across bis lips, ''In prison did you say? What bad he done 
tbat he should be caged ? Refused to say where Stephen is bid ?" 

''Maybe so; but I can only tell you this — tbat when the poor monk 
was turned out of the abbey, Calverley seized upon bim like a dog, or a 
thie£" 

" Calverley, tbe fiend !" interrupted the smith, fiercely. " If I could onhr 

f've that beggar's vagabond a sample of what this band could do, I thins 
should take a good night's rest — and that 's what I have not done since 
tbe nivht they gave me a lodging in the castle dungeon -, and you say that 
Calveriey has put him in pnson ? Now, I tell yon what, Tom Morritt,*^ 
continued Turner, "if there be a drop of man's blood in your body, they 
shan't keep him there." 
" Will you help ?" asked the young mason, eagerly. 
" Will I help, man ! Aye, that I will, with a good stomach — Why, if 




the aperture, and laying his hand u]>on the young man's shoulder, " I have 
never held up my head like a man since that night. To be set upon like a 
fox! To be dragged and hauled, and thrown into a prison — Tom! 
(grasping the arm of the other with a force that made him shrink) when I 
think of this in the day when I am at work, I throw down the hammer, for 
my blood boils, and I could not strike a sure blow for hours after, if a kingfa 
ransom was offered me. But, by St Nicholas 1 't is little woik that Wat 
Turner has done ever since — all has gone wvoag — but I shall soon leave 
the parish altogether — and then, maybe^ things will goes better. For 
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iiepe^ if a man iaelui at me, it seems as if he would say, ' Turner, you have 
^een in jail !' Tom Merritt, never boast or brag of anything !" 

** Indeed, toaster Turner, I have as little as any man to brag of j for — 
if — it had nt been for the watching and the advice of poor Father John, my 
old mother might have been this day hanging her head with shame, instead 
of loolung up as bold as any of them, and saying, * my son,' or * my Tom,' 
as well as the best.** 

" That 's all very well ; but, Tom, as I just said, never boast I used to 
brag that there never was a woman dishonest, nor a man a rogue, in my 
family ; and that none of the name of Turner ever had a key turned upon 
him. And yon see what it 's come to." 

** Aye, aye, niMter Turner,'' replied Merritt (impatient of a long speech, 
yet knowing the smith's irascible temper too well to interrupt him), Ido n't 
know what will come next! Here were you, who paid scot and lot, and 
cared for no one — see how you were treated ! And now here is the holy 
father (with whom, though fate got into disgrace at the abbey, one would 
have thottvht, for the sake ef their own souls, they wouldn't meddle), 
dragged off like a common thief; and if we do not go to the. rescue, the 
saints preserve us! who caifteli if he will ever come out again ? for there 
is none but poor Stephen akin to him.'* 

" Enoo^ ! Tom Mocritt, this is no place far an honest man. I was to 
have gone in a few days, but when this ni^t's job is done, I shall just pads. 
op alTl can get together into a cart, and let the black fiend, or his imp 
Calverfer, take the rest Aye ! with my wife, the boy, and Will, I shall be 
oat of GHoncester before sunrise ^^ and the sooner the better. But now 
let Qs talk of the rescue. How many honest hands can you get among 
the town's folks?** 

** Why,** replied Merritt, every mother's soul who could grasp an axe ; 
bot I have seen a do^ lads who have sworn to free Father John, or lose 
their lives. And knowing that you would give a helping hand, I told them 
•e^ tbon^h withont your leave* We have provided paint for our fwes. 
The retainers In the castle are few ; and whue myself and the men l^p 

rrd over theBl^ yoa, as a smith, know best bow to manage the lock of 
keep.** 

** Give me your lumd, for a biave fellow," answered Tumei^ grasping 
cordially the conceded member. '* There are yet a few bold spirits in this 
manor, i shall seek then, and I 'U warrant tbey will not leave Wat Tur- 
ner m the lurch for this bout at least. And as for the lock, the foul fiend 
faimself eoold not scheme or forge a sfning that could keep me out for five 
mimrtea. Have your fiaeads together in the field at the back of the town. 
The nights are dark now ; and when I hear the clock strike eight, I shall 
be with you with aU the hands I can gather.** 

Ikferritt presently departed ; and at eight the two confederates again met. 
Soon a compact and resolute body of more than twenty men slowly and 
caatioasly proceeded to the castle, and, in doable file, ensconced themselves 
close to die wails, and so contiguous to the gate of usual egress as to be 
ready to rush in at the first opening. They had stood thus, scarcely draw- 
ing breath, for about half an hour ; and Merritt^ who, with the snutb, was at 
the head of the little band, was about to propose that they should Attempt to 
foree an entrance, when the gate opened, and John Bylei^ who had been 




piseing his broad nand over his mouth, held him till a banda^ 
propcirly fostened ; then flinging him on the ground, secured him hand and 
foot, bcNind bim to a tree aTew steps distant, and, with the two men who 
bid aseistody mshed aflor Mscritt and the others^ who wen by this time in 
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No sound escaped them, and it was only the quick footsteps on the pare* 
ment that attracted attention. But ere the alarm was given, the intruders 
had reached the keep. The shiith, with astonishing celerity, picked the 
huge lock of the lower dungeon, in wliich, by virtue of former experience, 
he imagined the father was confined ; and beheld, by a torch, which they 
had now lighted, what fired even the most sluggish soul amon^ them. Th» 
monk lay stretched on the ground, nearlj^ divested of eoveriRg, with his 
arms and legs drawn by cords attached to iron rings in the four comers of 
the cell, and with iron weights pressing upon his chest. 

*'By St Nicholas f" said the smith, as he stooped to remove the pressure, 
while tlie tears started to his eyes, ^ this is too bad. *T is enough to make 
a heathen sick to see a Christian man served in this manner. Here, Father 
John, (assisting him to rise,) take my jerkin, and wrap this about you, 
^snatching a cloak from the shoulders oi one of the men.) And now, good 
rather, tell me who did this V* 

But the exhaustinj' punishment he had endured for above four bours^ 
together with the cold thai penetrated his whole frame, from lying so long 
exposed on the damp earth, so much impeded his speech, that he could not 
utter an iirtelligible word. 

*' And thus they could serve the Lord's anointed !** said Turner, com- 

{passionately, as he looked on the livid and swollen fiice and trembling 
imbs of him, whom he had ever, till now, seen with the beauty of holinesv 
giving dignity to his fine countenance, and with the vigour of manhood ex- 
hibited in every motion of his muscular form. " Hark!" added the smith, 
starting — '^ there is a scuffle outside ! Tom Merritt will havs enough of 
them." For an instant he paused, and then, snatching up one of the cords 
that had tied the monk, he severed it with his axe from the ring in the wall, 
and passing one end round ihe monk'b arms^ fastened the other round his 
own waist. *' Now you will have no trouble in holding by me — keep 
close. Here, father, could you not hold this? it might keep off some scurvy 
knjjwf,** drawing a sharp wood-knife from his belt, and placing it in the 
monk's tremulous hand. Turner then ordering the few who were with him 
to cover the retreat, to keep compact as they followed, and to strike at all 
within reach, with a keen-edged battle-axe in his ria;ht hand, and a forini* 
dable club, pointed with steel and firmly bound with iron, in his left, he 
hurried from the dungeon. 

Turner had not been above five minstes in releasing the monk ; but, 
when he came to the entrance of the keep, Merritt and the remainder of 
the band were sharply engaged with the domestiGS and the few tenants who 
kppt guard about the castle. The smith pushed on with the monk ; passed 
Merritt and the others, who closed in his rear ; and, with that boldness, 
which of) en effects what more prudent courage would fail to accomplish, 
rushed into the midst of the assarlants, brandishmg his weapons, and snout- 
ing d<>fiance at the top of his stentorian lungs. 

"Stand aside, ye graceless carles! Shame to ye, cursed cravens, to 
serve a Ctiristian priest like an infidel ! Stand back, or by St. Nicholas t 
you will never die on your beds !" dealing sturdy blows as he spoke, and 
pressing forward to a postern beside the principal gate, which was not many 
paces from the keep. 

** »T is the smith !— 'tis Wat Turner," shouted a dozen voices. 

" Aye, it is Wat Tnmer,** swinginff round his club, and levelling & couple 
of those who were nearest ; '* and tell the doomed Calverley, if ever Wat 
Turner sets eyes upon him, we shall not part so easily as I now do fixmi 
yon !" 

The weapons wielded by the powerful arm of the smith were not suck 
as those wno had little interest in the detention of the monk would care 
to encounter. The attacks of the castle people relaxed, thp energy of the 
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YetcnwsiaereaMd ; the smith, with the skill ofa practised woikmaa, ldos«)d' 
tlM laatenino^ of the postern gate, and the band, rosMng through and forci- 
bly losing It after them. Father John was again a free man. 

"Now, lads, toyoor homes," cried Tamer, as they hurried on, *' every 
roao of ye. Go by diflkrent roads, and you will not be saspecCed. There 
is not m man tfaoy can swear to but myseIC Now, brave hearts, fiirewell ! 
We may not meet together again : but all the harm I wish ye is, tiiat Cal- 
veriev aiid I may soon meet ; and if ever he pla^aes free man or bond among 
ye ailer that, say Wat Turner is a coward — Ani'ay ! Tom Merritt,** said 
he, drawing the mason aside^ " do you think of leaving Winchcombe ? — 
you know there are always busy tongues." 

'' Thank ye, master Turner, but I think I shall wait and see how matters 

** As you like, Tom — only mind they do n't coop you up. To my mind, 
there is not a man in the parish safe ; — but things will not always go on 
sa Now, good father, we most be gone." 

Merritt bent his knee to the monk, who pronounced a tremulous, but fer- 
vent benediction, on the brave fellow, who, bidding a friendly farewell to 
Turner, and being assured that Father John should remain under his pro- 
leetioa as lon^ as he desired, bounded, with the spring of a deer, in the 
direction of his home. 

On the fifteenth of July, 1377, about six months after Father John was 
iibefated by the irturdy smith, the city of London was arraj^ed with a costli- 
ness, and adorned throughout with a radiance in which it was befitting it 
shoiUd appear on the day when the royal diadem was to be placed on the 
i>row of a young and blooming sovereign. Father John was literally borne 
along in the current that streamed from the adjacent villages to witness the 
reception of the young king as he passed over the city-bridge from his 
pahice at Sheen. 

The day was favourable for the pageant, and the houses seemed to vie 
with each other in the variety of their silken colours and tinselled omaiaents, 
g|[owing and glittering in the morning sun. At Cornhill, indeed, the fte^ 
triciouB adornments of art were superseded for a brief space by the simple 
bettoty of nature, and the eye felt a momentary relief in resting on the green 
grass, and the few shaded trees that covered the open ground. But this 
gre«n spot was succeeded by a dense mass of dwellings covered with hang- 
ings ofa richness suitable to the reputed wealth of the city merchants : 
hare the scene was a liroated in the extreme, — the motions of the crowd 
became unsteady and irregular, as they were actuated at once bi^ eagerness 
to hurr)' on, and a desire to linger amon^ the rainbow diversity of hues 
arouod them, and the glowing beauty, which, arrayed with costly elegance, 
and smiling with anticipated enjoyment, graced every open window. 

''Alas! alas!" exclaimed a sohtary wanderer among the multitude, as 
he tamed away sorrowfully from the gaudy display, "alas, for this great 
city, which was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked 
with gold and precious stones a^d pearl — for in one hour will she be 
made desolate: and, instead of a stomacher, have only a girding of sack- 
cloth, and burning instead of beauty." But he had hardly repeated these 
wonis, ere a fVdl stream of music, swelling in the air, overpowered the hum 
that arose from the multitude, and John Ball — for it was the degraded 
priest who bad spoken — imagining this to be a prelude to the appearance , 
of the young king, mounted upon a door-step, and, from this-snght eleva- 
tion, and favoured^by his stature, he obtained a full view of the procession, 
which almost immediately passed. 

First came the band of musicians, mounted on gayly caparisoned horses, 
and dad in jacks of crimson-damasked satin, lacea round with gold ; the 
arms of tile city richly emblazoned on the bade and front, and oie whit« 
8* 
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.YAlvet sleerea of their jerkins so closely laeed and interlaced with gold, tM 
almost to conceal the material on which it was wronght. Then two 
heralds in white-damasked velvet tabards, worked with gmd in a Tsriety of 
fandful patterns, and with the city arms also emblazoned on the back. 
Then the sword-bearer of the chief magistrate, in a suit of polished scale 
armour, and on a steed accoutred in aH the panoply of war. Then the 
lord mayor himself, in a flowing mantle of rich crimson velyet trimmed 
with ermine, and with a collar of fine gold adorned with gems, and mounted 
on a stately horse, whose velvet housing, fringed with gofd, almost touched 
the ground. Two pages suitably attved walked on either side. Next 
appeared the two sheri& in their scarlet mantles and gold chains. Then 
rode the four-and-twenty alderman, two abreast, in Ioom gowns or robes of 
damasked velvet or brocaded silk ; and finally, the members of the common 
council closed the train. 

"And is this the apparel and the bravery of merdiants 7" said the wan- 
dering monk within himself, as the splendid cavalcade passed by ; "surely 
the pomp of royalty cannot surpass this." And John Ball did not draw a 
wrong conclusion — for when, in about half an hour, the citizens repassed, 
escorting their youthful sovereign, although there certainly wasjnore cost 
and clearance, there was less ci gorgeous display in the leyal than in the 
civic train. 

Richlird, then a well-grown boy of eleven^ with a countenance the early 
bloom of which was brightened by an eye of singular intelligence, sat with 
the ease of a practised nder en a beautiful white palfrey. A cap of purple 
velvet, trimmed with vair, shaded his fair open forehead and thick bright curls, 
and a purple mantle, lined and edged with the same costly fur, and confined 
at the throat with a jewelled clasp, fell back from his shoulders over the 
housings of the aninial. His tunic was of damasked satin, of a bright pink 
colour, and round the waist was a purple belt, on which a variety of fanci- 
ful devices were wrought with pearls. The housings of the palfrey were of 
velvet, as sod and rich as the royal mantle, and of a similar hoe, but enliv- 
ened with a profusion of goldsmiths' work, and bordered round with a heavy 
gold fringe. 

Richara looked upon the pomp and ekcumstanee around him with all the 
pleasure and vanity of a bay, turning every moment with some laughing 
sally addressed to his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who rode by his side, 
or, more frequently, to the young Earl of Arundel, the newly-installed mar- 
shal of England. These were mllowed by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
who had so recently resigned the office of lord marshal. Sir John Burleigh, 
lord chamberlain, the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Buckingham, &e. 

The procession moved on, and the monk followed amidst the mass ; but 
if he looked wistfully at the pageant, it was only in the hope that some op- 
portunity might offer of public^ addressing the young king, or, rather on 
uncle, and appealing for justice ; but no opportunity did o&r. Indeed, at 
such a moment, when the. good citizens were displaying their taste and 
munificence, it seemed little less than folly to expect it 

Next to the considerate hospitality (if it may be so termed) of allowing 
the water-conduit in Cheapsiae to spout wine, notlung elicited more un- 
qualified approbation from the lower classes than a temporary building 
erected at the extremity of the before-mentioned place. This building, 
coloured so as to give an idea of firmly-cemented stone, presented the ap- 
' paasMMe eCa castle with four circular towers and a spacious gateway mid- 
way between. The arch stretched across nearly the whole extent of the 
horse-road, so that the towers terminating the four angles of the gateway 
stood parallel with the verge of the footpath. In each of the towers, at 
about five feet from the ground, was an arched doorway, in which stood a 
young maiden about nzteen, attired in a white flowing robe, with a cfaaplet 
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of white roses encieelin«^ her hair, and holding a gold cup in her right hand, 
and m crystal vase in her left. On the castellated summit of the arch, which 
was about four feet in depth, and just in the centre between the towers, 
was placed a figure of equal height with the maidens, apparently of gold, 
xepresentin^ an angel holding a l^autifqlly wrought crown in its right hand, 
wnich, as tne procession approached, the angel bent down, and presented 
to the young king. At the same instant, the two maidens, in the two 
towers at the east side, filled their cups with wine from a crystal fountain at 
their ri^t hand, and each, with a graceful smile, profierea the draught to 
Richard. They then took, from the vase on their left, a handful of golden 
leaves, which they wafted towards the young king, and concluded by shower- 
ing a number of counterfeit gold florences on his head. 

Richard, after tasting of the cups, presented the first to his uncle, and 
the other to Arundel ; and then each noble, as he passed, took the replen- 
ished cup from the hands of the Hebes, and drank health and prosperity to 
theyoutnful sovereign. 

Tjie monk mingled with the multitude, and saw the merry citizens escort 
their sovereign to Temple-bar ; and then the royal train proceeded, with 
somewhat less applause than had as yet attended their route. Indeed, after 
passing the few bouses in the suburbs, the solitary dwellings of the nobles 
stood along the Strand, few and far between — those on the left with thek 
spacious gardens sloping to the river, and the three or four on the right 
occupying a space as extended as the wall which enclosed the capacious 
garden attached to the convent of the abbot of Westminster would permit. 
So large, indeed, was this garden, as to cover the whole space between the 
gardens of the Strand houses and the site of what is now Long-acre, and 
eastward and westward the space between Saint Martin's and Drury-lane. 
When they had passed the pretty village of Charing, with its cross, the 
procession turned to the left, leaving behmd an ample extent of open coun- 
try, intersected by the Oxford and Reading roads on the west, ana bounded 
on the north by the bold and picturesque range of the Hampstead and 
Hipbgate hills. 

John Ball pressed on with the multitude ; but the immediate proximity 
of the palace, where all was splendour and motion, was not to the liking of 
one who tiU that day had never even dreamed of such things as had now 
met his sight His nerves were weak, and he felt irritated at the insolence 
with which the royal guards, and the paves of the nobles, drove back the 
populace. His body, too, was weak, and he felt exhausted with his long 
and fatiguing walk : slowly and sadly he at length retraced his steps to his 
fanmble dwelling in the Minories. 

The next morning he repaired again to Westminster. The hall of the * 
palace was open for all who chose to enter, and in the midst, elevated on * 
three circular marble steps, was a hollow marble pillar, surmounted by a 
lar^e gilt ea^le, from beneath whose talons flowed wine into four marble 
basms, of which all who entered were permitted to drink at pleasure. But 
the monk was no wine drinker ; and with the feelings of one unaccustomed 
to behold extravagance, he turned away from the pillar with an inward 

S roach to the donor, for not applying the money to a better purpose. He 
the hall, and seeing that a path was formed from the gate of the palace 
to the noith-west entrance of the abbey, by a slightly elevated platform, 
covered with fine crimson doth of tapestry, be naturally concluded that the 
king would pass that way to hear mass, and acoordinsly took his stand as 
near as possible to the platform. Inexperienced as the monk was in the 
etiquette of courts, he augured ill for his suit when he saw the royal re- 
tainers, widi all the insolence of office, range themselves along the platform, 
and the nobles and their P^^ss, and the officers of the royal household in 
their s{deiKllB /dranes, iarae Som the palace. Bui when he beheld the youni^ 
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king himself, with Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, on bis nAt 
hand, and the Bishop of London on his lefl, he started back with an exm- 
mation of surprise (for wrapt up in himself, and heedless of the passing 
gossip of the day, he had not heard of Sudbury's elevation ;) and forcing a 

Eassage through the assembled crowd, hopeless and despondent, he pursued 
iajourney eastward. 

On the sixth morning from thie coronation, Richard, satisfied with shows 
and revelry, left Westminster, and retired with his mother, the fair Joan of 
Kent, to Kensington, to rest, as it were, his young head upon the maternal 
bosom. But even here the officious loyalty of his good subjects intruded : 
for a gorgeous mummery was to be played that night by a hundred and 
thirty of the wealthiest citizens of London. 

A little after night-fall, the beautiful widow of the Black Prince sat in the 
oriel window of the hall, alternately looking with a mother's eyes upon her 
son, who was sporting with some of the young nobles, and then agam turn- 
ing to the window to listen for the approach of the citizens. She wore a small 
conical cap of gold tissue, terminated by a narrow band of purple velvety 
closely studded with diamonds, beneath which her hair, soft and glossy as 
in her girlhood, was parted on her forehead, and fell back on her sfaouloers 
in rather a waving mass than distinct curls. Her dress was composed of 
a petticoat and boddice of saffron-coloured damasked satin, with long hang- 
ing sleeves. The boddice sat close to the bust, and was confined up the 
front by twelve gold studs. A girdle of purple and cold, fastened by « 
buckle radiant with gems, encircled her waist ; and me full long-traiDed 
petticoat, beneath which the sharp points, of the poleyn, or gold-embroidered 
shoe, was just visible, was. clasped in the front at equal distances by two 
rose-jewels. A mantle of purple velvet, confiifted on each shoulder by m 
diamond biooch, fell in rich folds at her back. 

While she was listening and wondering at the lateness of the hour, the 
hall door was suddenly tnrown open, and a blaze of light, and a strain of 
melody, burst simultaneously upon her senses. A dozen minstrels gayly 
attired, wiUi timbrels, cornets, sackbuts, and other instruments, preceded by 
as many youths, carrying large wax tapers or torchlights, formed into a 
double rank in the hail ^ in the middle of which pass^ the city pageanL 
The lord mayor was at its head, habited as an emperor, in a tunic or cloth 
of gold, tastefully embroidered with black eagles, and the sleeves, which 
hung full, confined at the wrist and just below the elbow, by bands of black 
velvet, on which eagles were represented by small pearls. A mantle of 
black velvet lined with minever, or powdered ermine, floated from his 
shoulder. On his right hand was a citizen attired as the pope. Then £»1- 
lowed the twenty-four aldermen in the dress of cardinals ; then forty-eight 
in the gowns of say and red cloaks of esquires ; — others in the purple robe, 
lined with for, peculiar to the knight : while some, still more ambitious, 
wore the emblazoned surcoat of a baron. 

The lord mayor approached the table at which Richard had seated him- 
self, and presenting a box of dice, challenged the young monarch to play* 
At the same instant, one esquire placed on the table a boi^l of gold, ano- 
ther a box containing jewels, and a third a golden cup, as pledges for -the 
civic gambler. Richard accepted the challenge, ana of course was per- 
mittea to win ; and Father John, who stood among the group looking oa, 
seized the favourable moment of royal exultation to prefer iiis suit. He 
stepped forward, and kneeling before the youn^ king^ to the surprise of all, 
and to the particular annoyance of the ostentatious citizens, exclaimed— 

'* Thou art set over the people, and to the Lord's anointed I come to seek 
for justice." 

'*Who are you, bold man?'* iB<|uired the Duke of Lancaster, imp»> 
tiently, '* who thus break in upon Us grace's sport ?" * 
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"I am one," replied the monk, rising^, and turning calmly to Lancaster, 
" whom injustice has thus forced " 

** Hah !" interrupted Sudbury, advancing, and who had hitherto sat apart 
looking on at the mummeiy ; "^ is it thou who presumest to approach the 
presence ? Please your grace, and you, noble duke,'' looking tiirst at 
Richard and then addressing Lancaster, ** he is a monk of our late abbey at 
Winchcombe, whom, for certain acts of rebellion to our authority, we ex- 
pelled." 

''Why, monk," asked Richard quickly, *'why dost thou appeal to 
us?" 

*' Pardon me, my lie^e," interposed Sudbury, '' but it becomes not your 
grace to parley with a degraded monk — a bondman's son ! one who would 
lain excite a spirit of insubiordination among the class from which he sprung 
— who would sow the seeds of disobedience and disorder, and inculcate the 
absurd doctrine that aU should be free !" 

" Does he indeed hold such opinions, my Lord of Canterbury ?" asked 
Lancaster. \ 

"He does, my lord, and that was one of the cr.uses of his suspen- 
sion." 

" Indeed !" said Lancaster; ''next then, I suppose, we shall h^ve the 
▼iUdns of the soil dictating to their lords, when they hear that a base- bom 
priest has had the audacity to enter the royal presence! Ho ! attendants! 
Away with this serf-sprung shaveling I who holds that all should be 
free!" 

" Triumph not, John of Lancaster, for I say unto you, tUl shall be free ! 
You, and it may be that the proudest of you all, may yet quail before the 
base-bom !" and the monk fixed a glance first upon the duke, and then 
upon Sudbury. The archbishop turned away, while Lancaster, laughing 
scornfully at the threat, commanded the royal attendants instantly to eject 
hira : and, amidst the jeers of the nobles and citizens, the monk was, with- 
out farther parley, hurried away from the hall. 



It was something more than ayear from the flight of Holgrave, when busi- 
ness called Calveney to Gloucester ; and, on passins along Silver Girdle- 
street, bis eye encountered Black Jack, whom he had not before seen since 
Edith's trial. The foreman accosted him after his usual mann^mand whis- 
pered that he had something of moment to communicate, if he would ac- 
company him to the Mitre. After some hesitation, Calverley consented, 
more especially as Black Jack hinted something about news of Holgrave ; 
and, when seated in the room, in which th^ir former interview had taken 
place, Oakley mauired if the Lord de Boteler, some twelve months ago, did 
not ofier a reward for the apprehension of a certain bondman named — " 

"Stephen Holgrave!" eagerly interrupted Cidverley. "Have you 
heard or seen anyUiing of him?" 

" By the green wax! steward, one would think the man was your pro- 
perty, you seem so anxious — but now teU me has any thing been ever heard 
of him?" 

"No, not a syllable ;" replied Calverley in almost a fever of excitement, 
" but be quick, and say what you know." 

"Not so fast, Master Calverley. Did you ever send in the direction of 
Dean Forest?" 

" Yes, yes, many tipnes," answered the imnatient steward ; " and we 
oflered a lai^ reward to any one who would give information of his re* 
treat?" 

" A ven»pretty method, traly ! You know not the miners and forgen 
of Dean Bx>re8t ! — why I would stake a noble to a silver penny, that if yoa 
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had discoyered he was hidden there, aod legally demanded him, he would 
he popped down in a bucket, to the bottom of some mine, where even th« 
art of Master Calverley could not have dragged him to the light of dajr un- 
til the Forest was clear of the pack : — but, however, to speak to the point,'' 
gsrceiving that the steward's patience was well nigh exhausted — '* I saw 
tephen Holgrave yesterday, m the Forest" 

** And did you not arrest him ?" . . 

^* No, no, steward — Black Jack is not so sick of bis life as to throw Iiinor- 
mlf into a furnace. There were not less than one hundred smiths and mi- 
ners about him ; and wo be to the man who should stir their ire." 

"I shall back to Sudlcy," cried the steward, hastily, ** and my lord will 
reclaim him." 

**But, steward, surely it is more than a year and a day since I heard the 
shouting of the hue and cry ; and you know the Forest of Dean is privi- 
leged. I '11 warrant he knows too much of the bondage of Sudley to ven- 
ture beyond its precincts." 

Galverley did not reply to the interrogatory or allusion, but persisted in 
saying that the baroa would claim the bondman, and that the ranger of the 
Forest durst not dispute the demand : and, besides, should it be necessary, 
a royal mandate could be procured. 

Black Jack was for an instant vexed, that Galverley did not require his 
assistance j but, shrewdly guessing that the steward wished to have as little 
to do with him as possible, and also conscious how small chance there was 
of succeeding by the direct mode, he laughed within himself at the probabil- 
ity that, after failing to accomplish the object he seemed so much to desire, 
Galverley would, ultimately, be compelled to a|>ply to him. Indeed, had 
not the steward's mind been so entirely engrossed by the thoughts of Hol- 
grave, he could not have failed to remark how quickly the foreman, from 
ofiering the strongest objections to the plan he proposed adopting, agreed 
with hun that it was the wisest and best 

** But, Master Galverley," said Black Jack, as the former abruptly rose 
to depart, " is my intelligence worth nothing, setting aside the actual loss 
I have sustained oy sitting for four hours spending my money in this room, 
when I ou^t to h&ve been fishing about for jobs?" 

'<0 yes, i had forgotien," (drawing out his purse, and presenting a mark 
to the foreman ;) — ''I could not expect you could have troubled yourself 
in this afiUA^ithout payment ; — are you satisfied ?" 

" Yes, ^," he replied grumbUngly, as he pocketed the coin, " Black 
Ja<^ is easily satisfiea." 

'* And so is the cormorant," muttered Galverley, as he closed the door 
after him, and hastened to remount his horse. 

Supper was served up in the hall ere Galverley had returned to the 
castle, and he paused a few moments to consider whether he should imme- 
diately impart what he had heard, or defer the communication until the 
banquet were ended ; but this hesitation did not arise from any delicacy he 
felt m disturbing the social enjoyment of the hour, but guests had amved 
that morning, and Galverley, ever since the loss of his ear, had been very 
reluctant to appear before strangers. But the recollection of his mutilation, 
thus forced upon bis mind, instantly decided him. The delay of a single 
hour inight enable Holgrave to leave the ibrest ; for who could say that it 
was his intention to make the place a permanent residence ? He, there- 
fore, instantly changed his riding dress for one more adapted for the occa- 
sion, and placing a black velvet cap on his head (for we have before ob- 
served it was his peculiar privilege to remain always covered), without a 
moment's delay he proceeded to the hall, and entering it through the upper 
doer, stood at a little distance behind De Boteler's chair, awaiting until the 
baron's €^e should fall upen him. De Boteler presently turning to gve 
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■ome order to a pag«> Calverlev took the opportunity to approach, and, 
bowing, said softly, ''My lord, I have heard tidings of Stephen Hot* 
grave." 

De Boteler*s colour deepened as he made some httstv exclamation in 
reply, but the duties of hospitality were paramount at that moment, and 
shortly saying he would attend to him another time, Calverley retired. . 

Isabella's quick eye had observed the action of Calverley and the mo- 
mentary embarrassment of De Botel^r ; and as the idea of her lost child 
was connected with every thing strange or doubtful that she saw, her mind 
was instantly filled with a thousand surmises. — Had any trace of Holgrave 
been discovered? Had the obstinate monk made any disclosure that Cal- 
verley, by some fortunate chance, might have become acquainted with? 
These, and a variety of other conjectures, possessing less colour of reason, 
80 much engrossed her thoughts, that she could scarcely command her feel- 
ings sufficiently to pay that graceful and courteous attention to her guests, 
for which she was in general so much distinguished. No opportunity, 
however, offered of satisfying her curiosity untilthe guests had retired for 
the night ; and then, upon entering the anteyroom of her chamber, De Bo- 
teler was sitting listening to the steward's statement 

** Isabella," said the baron, as she entered, ''Calverley has aflftertained 
the retreat of Stephen Holgrave." She had anticipated something of the 
kind ; but the efiect it produced was singular. An electrical thrill seemed 
to vibrate through her frame, and a sudden coldness chilled her brow ; but 
ere it could have been stAd that her cheek was pale, the whole countenance 
was sufiused with a deepened glow, and rallymg her energies, she asked, 
with assumed composure, " where he was hidden ?" 

" In the Forest of Dean," replied De Boteler ; " and Calveriey has every 
reason to suppose he has been concealed there since he left Sudley." 

" Did not the hue and cry pass through the forest?" 

'* Yes, Isabella ; but, by my faith, it seems they are such stm-dy knaves 
in that forest, that even the promise of reward has no efiect upon them." 

*' Then they must be compelled to surrender the bondman. — Calverley," 
continued the lady, turning to the steward, "can you rely on your informa- 
tion ?" 

Calverley replied in the affirmative : and then, on a motion from Isabella, 
withdrew. 

*• My lord, you will give proper instructions," resumed Isabella, in a 
tone that seemed to imply sne expected the most rigorous measures to b% 
adopted. 

''I am afraid, Isabella," replied De Boteler, " that the knave has escaped 
us. Dean Forest is a royal demesne, and a bondman, remaining unclaim- 
ed, in such a place, for a year and a day, can claini the privilege of a king's 
villein." ; 

" Roland de Boteler, do you intend to submit? — but you have not a . . 

mother's feelings !" ^ .^' 

" There can be no reasons for the suspicions you still entertain," replied | 

the baron, with more seriousness than he had spoken before. " The knave j 

has been punished enough. There was no great matter of crime after all 
in burning the house — it was his own — aye, as much as this castle is 
mine. And do you think that any chance would ever make me consider 
that another' had a better ridit to this building than I ? — If I could have 
got hold of him at the time I would — but now, let it pass — an obstinate 
spirit like his is better away. You see what we obtained by impiVK>ning 
the monk — the whole barony up in arms in a rescue! and the bravest 
retainer in my castle killed by the club of the audacious smith! But that 
shall not pass so easily — for, by my faith, if I light upon that meddling 
varlet ten years hence, he shall hang as high as gibbet can raise him. I 
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repeay continued he, in a determ'med tone, " that I will not interfere,** 
and, rising hastily, as if he meant to escape from the argument, he left the 
room. 

There might be one reason found for the more merciful feelings De Bo- 
teler evinced on this occasion, when it is said that he was on the eve of 
departing for London to join the Duke of Gloucester, who was preparing 
to make an incursion into France. The idea, no doubt, of again treading 
the French soil, recalled to his mind the service which the fugitive Holgrave 
had performed. The baroness, however, did not appear to heed the de- 
cisive tone of her lord ; for, with the wilfulness of her sex, she determined 
that his departure should be the signal for commencing operations. 

Immediately upon De Boteler's departure, which occurred in a few days, 
measures were taken to procure a royal grant of the villein to his late lord ; 
and upon the instant of its being obtained, Calverley, attended by about a 
score of retainers, left the castle, without the slightest apprehension for his 
pei^onal safety, or the most distant fear that his application would faiL 

On arrival, his errand was made known to Neville, the deputy constable 
of St Briavel's, who readily attended him with his men. As they rode 
towards the foundry, which had been indicated as the place of Holgmve*s 
employment, a suppressed murmur iirom the trees by the road side attracted 
the constable's attention, and it was said by those nearest, that he gave a 
significant smile as he passed. The party dismounted at the foundry, 
and on entering, Holgrave was observed standing close to the forge, sur- 
rounded by about a dozen smiths. Neville smiled as he addressed Hol- 
grave. 

'* I am commanded," said he, '< by King Ekiward, to deliver you to the 
liord de Boteler's steward. Here is the royal mandate ;" and he drew from 
his pocket a parchment bearing the privy signature. 

"And here," said Calverley, unfolding the royal grant, "is the deed that 
transfers the king's villein to his late and rightful lord." 

" Master Neville," said Holgrave, " can the king's grant make a freeman 
a slave? or can the king's order give you authority to molest a man who 
has committed no crime ? I owe no fealty to King Edward, except as « 
freeman, and as you yourself are bound to ao. I stand here as free as any 
man of you, and no one shall compel me to become a slave. — But it is to 
you, foul murderer !" glancing fiercely on Calverley, who shrank from his 
gaze — " it is to you 1 owe wis ! Were my poor mother's death, my own 
ruin, and the loss of my farm and my home, not enough, that you continue 
to hunt me down like a wild beast?" 

'^Honest man," said Neville, mildly, "you are described in the king's 
writ as a bondman of his grace ; and two men have this day deposed that 
YOU acknowledged yourself as Lord de Boteler's villein, and swore fealty to 
him in his own court." 

''They lie, Master Neville ! Bring them here, and I will maintain, in 
^ combat against them both, that they nave sworn falsely." 

** It was not to parley you came here. Sir Constable," said Calverley, 
) " bat to fulfil the king's command. This bondman, you must have been 

aware beforehand, would attempt to deny his bondage, like any other of 
his class who break their bonds." 

" The kin^s order shall be obeyed to the letter, sir," replied Neville, as 
[ he looked somewhat contemptuously at Calverley, from whom be did not 

L expect so abrupt an address ; and then, gentlv taking the unresisting hand 

r of Holgrave, placed it in that of the steward. A shout of pain from Cal- 

verley declared the cordiaUty of the gripe with which he was favoured by 
his enemy, and he withdrew his crushed fingers, amidst the cheers and 
shouts of the spectators." 

"Now, steward," resumed tiie constable, " Mark Neville has performed 
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tbo king's eommands as a lojal subject, and it remains with you to do the 
rest" 

" And do you not intend to give me safe conduct through the forest, 
Master Neville ?" asked Calverley, with some alarm — *' this is a part of 
your duty. You are bound to convey this bondman to the verge of the 
forest, and you are also bound to prevent any inhabitant of it from abetting 
hb cause.*' 

^ Read this warrant," replied Neville : ^* is there a syllable there of safe 
conduct ? I am ordered to deliver up the man — I have done so ; and now 
I wish you good even, and a pleasant ride back." 

A loud laugh from the smiths followed this speech ; and Calverley, now 
overcome by personal apprehensions, caught the constable's arm as he was 
pastsing through the doorway, and inquired, if he really imagined he was 
complying with the royal mandate by such a mockeiy. 

'* It is no mockery, steward — I have done my duty; and if you cannot 
do yours, is it my fault?" And then, shaking off Calverley's grasp, he 
mounted his horse, and with his attendants, amidst deafening cheers, took 
the road to the castle. 

Calyerley's eyes turned in the direction of the shout, and a mass of liv- 
ing bein^, variously armed, were seen swarming from the adjacent wood, 
and rushrag on to the foundry. He remembered that he had not more than 
twenty to oppose to this multitude ; and his heart died within him as he saw 
the glowing cheek and derisive smile of Holgrave, and thought that now 
was the moment for his revenue. In an instant, not only was the foundry 
filled with men, but the winoow and doorway were darkened with their 
black heads without. 

Calverley was now forced to assume a courage which he did not feel ; 
and looking sternly around, he asked, in as firm a voice as he could com- 
mand, why he was thus surrounded ? or whether they intended to make 
him a prisoner ? 

** No, steward," said the spokesman of the smiths, " you are no pri- 
soner — you are at liberty to go as soon as you like ; and I would advise 
you, as a friend, to go quickly, for we men of the forest are not like your 
Sodley folk." Calverley, in some measure reassured by the unexpected 
mildness of this reply, quickly said, 

" I have no wish to remain longer — give me free passage with this bond- 
man, and ( shall instantly depart." 

" Bondman !" exclaimed Holgrave, raising his clenched hand, but he did 
not strike — " lying craven !" 

" I tell you, steward," said the smith who had before spoken, and step- 
ping so near Calverley that he involuntarily drew back, " if you prize your 
life, you will call no man here a bondman. I am free — that man is free — " 
pointing to Holgrave, *' and we are all free — all sworn brothers ; and no 
one shall dare," raising his voice, ^* to brand, with such a name, a mother's 
son among ns! You nave received fair warning, and leave to go: retire 
now — instantly, if you are wise! Clear a passage there for my Lord de 
Botelei's steward ! There is now room for you to pass — your retainers are 
waiting without — and now take the man you call a bondman, and away 
with you all. What ! you will not lay hold of him ? Take him, I say !" 
elevating bis voice — ** seize the villein, and drag him back to his bondage ! 
What ! not a finger, after idl the trouble you have taken ? — then^ away 
with you alone ! — away !" And Calverley, from the mere instinct of 
obedience to a superior power, moved towards the door. " And if ever," 
continued the smith, " you are found hunting in this forest again for bond- 
men, as you call them, we may chance to give you a lodging where you 
will have little reason to complain that the sun shines too brightly !" 

Calverley made no reply ; but, without looking either at Holgrave or the 
13—1 
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roah who had so fiercely and tauntingly addressed him, took the advan- 
tage offered — passed through the door of the foundry, and through the 
yielding ranks of sneerers and jibers outside ; and mounting his liorse, 
galloped rapidly away from the scene of his defeat, with the shout of a hue 
and cry following his track as far as the foresters considered their legiti- 
mate domain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The tenth evening after this exploit closed in heavily, and the wind blew 
chill and gusty, loaded with drizzling rain. Oakley felt little inconvenience 
from the night, as, wrapped in a large cloak, and with an unusually broad- 
brimmed hat, he cautiously approached the low-roofed dwelling of Hol- 
i^rave, in the forest of, Dean. He had little difficulty in distin^ishin^ it, 
Harvey having a few days previously, though without the least intimation 
of the reason, watched Holgrave from the foundry to his home. The 
blaze of a bright wood fire was streaming through the casement Black 
Jack stepped near enough to obtain a view of the interior, in order to assure 
himself that he was not mistaken, although, from the description he had 
received, he had little doubt ; and a single glance convinced him it was the 
dwelling he sought. Holgrave was lymg along a bench in the opposite 
chimney comer, his right elbow resting on the form, and his rijsht cheek 
reposing on the upraised palm. He was looking with a smile at Marsarei, 
who was sitting with her back to the window, and, by the motion of her 
righl hand, was apparently engaged in sewing. The gazer conjectured that 
l£>l^ve had been asking her to sing, for, as he stood, she commenced a 
stram of such sweet and touching melody, that even Oakley (who, spite of 
his beinv so admirably '* fit for treason," had " music in his soul ") listened 
with such breatliless attention that one would have been tempted to con- 
clude he might '* be trusted.*' The ballad concluded, and Oakley still 
looked on, until Holgrave, after a few moments of apparently cheerful con- 
versation, arose from the bench, in all probability with the intention of 
preparing for rest. 

Oakley stepped back from the window, and stood an instant apparently 
irresolute. "Plague on this Holgrave!" he muttered — "I wish I had 
sent Harvey; he could have managed it as well as I ; but one do nH like 
giving these fellows half the profit, besides making them as wise as one's 
self ; — - but what is the knave to me ?" And then, as if his slight scruples 
were dissipated by the consideration of the little sympathy that ought to 
exist between one circumstanced like Holgrave and himself, he drew his 
hat more over his brow, and folding his cloak closer around him, approach- 
ed, although, it must be admitted, with rather an indecisive step, the door 
of the cottage, and gave a slight tap. " I will go to the door, Stephen," he 
heard Margaret say, with a quickness which seemed to imply that tlie 
simple circumstance of a summons to the door at a somewhat late hour 
was sufficient to awaken her fears. 

No reply was given, but the door was instantly unclosed by Holgrave. 
Black Jack stood in the shade, just beyond the light that streamed from 
within, but so close that Holgrave, without crossing the threshold, merely 
leaned his head forward, and heani him say, " Stephen Holgrave, do yoa 
remember the cross-roads and Hailes church-yard?" 

Holgrave started. ''Hailes church-yard !" he repeated, bending nearer 
to the speaker. 

'* Aye ; and do you remember what you promised the men in the vhEOfs^ 
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when the craTen fled, leaving his ear where perhaps his earoass may not 
find a resting place, and when the abbey folk were rushing on with torch 
and cudgel ?*' 

" Ves,** replied Holgrave, in a voice which told that the abrupt questions 
had called up all the painful events of that night — *'yes, I reuiemoer well, 
I said that if any of tnose who helped me then ever wanted a friend, they 
were not to forget Stephen Holgrave." 

" You did ; and do you not recognise me, as he who gave the alarm 
when the fellows had peeped above the wall at the cross-roads, and whose 
hat was pierced by an arrow as he stood beneath the tree that overshadow- 
ed the grave at Hailes ?" 

" Yes, yes," said Holgrave, grasping his hand, " I remember all '' — 
convinced, not by the voice, for on both occasions the voice had been dis- 
gmsed, but by the presumptive proofs. 

^ Stephen Hol^ve," continued the foreman, still speaking in a low ton^, 
bat slowly and distinctly, " you can now return the service of that night. 
I want your aid immediately ; — it is not in a matter that will hazard your 
life. I have given a promise, and you are the only man that can aid me to 
keep it Will you assist me ?'* 

" I will," replied Holgrave, firmly — " Do you want me now ?'* 

"Yes, instantly. You shall know the business in less than half an 
hour." 

" Stop one moment," returned Holgrave, and stepping into the cottage, he 
took a warm frieze cloak from a peg in the wall, and throwing it over his 
shoulders, was reaching for a kind of short-handled spear that lay on a shelf 
above the fireplace, when Margaret, clasping his left hand, looked up in 
his face, and asked with a pale and tremblmg lip, '* Stephen, where are you 
going? Who is that man ?*' 

''Do not be alarmed, Margaret. I must go with the man who spoke to 
me, but I shall not be lon^." 

'* Go with him ! Who is he ? His purpose cannot be an honest one, or 
he would not conceal himself. Who is he, Stephen ?" she repeat^ in a 
loud voice, and clinging more closely to the hand he was striving to disen- 
gage. 

"He is an honest man, Margaret," replied Holgrave, snatching away 
his hand, vexed that one who had befriended him should hear his wife's 
suspicions. But, as he fastened his cloak, he added, in a more soothing 
tone, '"Do not fear. It is one of those who helped to give my poor mother 
a Christian's grave, and he wants me to do some little turn for him now." 

" Are you sure, Stephen ? — are you quite sure it is the same man ?" 

" Yes, yes, Margaret, quite sure," replied Holgrave in a tone that told her 
all farther remonstrances would be useless. " Did I not return safe from 
Gloucester 7" asked he, lingering an instant, as he saw her heart was sink- 
ing with dread. 

" But you did not go there in the dark night, and with only one man ; 
and even then, where would you have been now only for our good friends 
in the forest. Oh, Stephen !" she continued, starting up and throwing her 
arms round his neck, as she imagined she saw something of irresolution in 
his countenance, — "do not go this night." 

" I must go," he said, as he disengaged himself, and, without venturing 
another look or word, rushed from the cottage, and joined Black Jack. 

They walked on rapidly through the forest, but neither spoke. Black 
Jack, hardened as he was, was not altogether at ease in thus betraying a 
confiding man ; and this feeling was not lessened by the suspicions Mar- 
garet had expressed, and he endeavoured to deceive even himself into a 
belief that he should have been better pleased if the yeoman had taken his 
wife's advice. However, he resolved, as he hurried on, that he would be 
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well paid for so troublesome an afiair. Holgrave was not more coin|K>8ed. 
In despite of what he considered bis better judgment, he could not help 
being, in some measure, imbued with the fears oihis wife ; and, as he fol* 
lowed his silent conductor, a thousand indistinct apprehensions floated in 
his mind. 

Their route was a lonely one. Scarcely a light was visible in the nu- 
merous dwellings they passed, and they reached the verge of the forest 
without encountering a smgle human being. They now walked along Uie 
high road, which, with a tract of unenclosed pasture land stretching to the 
right, and a scanty neglected hedge skirting the left, had a wild anddreary 
aspect, which however might, perhaps, with more justice be attributed to 
the darkness and gloom of the night, than to anythmg particularly cheer- 
less in the road itself. They had proceeded about a dozen fmces beyond 
a narrow lane, turning to the left, when Oakley, without assigning a rea- 
son, stepped back ; and, as Holgrave turned to inquire the cause, lie saw 
some men close behind him ; and ere, in the surprise of the moment, he 
could raise his weapon to defend himself in case of need, a blow from a club 
felled him to the ground. The blow did not deprive him of consciousness, 
and now, convinced of treachery, he sprang on his feet determined not to 
yield with life. But it was not possible for one arm, even though that 
arm was nerved by an indomitable soul, to hold out long in so unequal a 
strife. It was in vain that he strove to attack or grapple with one — a host 
appeared to encompass him. incessant blows from staves and dubs, 
altnough more annoying than really dangerous, wearied him out, and one, 
descending on his already swollen ripht hand, finally decided the contest. 
The arm dropped^ and the weapon, that had as yet, in some measure, pro- 
tected him, was easily wrested from his relaxed grasp ; and the impotent 
fury of an almost frantic resistance availed but for a snort space. He was 
gagged, bound hand and foot, and thrown into a cart that drew up for the 
purpose from the adjacent lane. 

Black Jack and his retainers accompanied the vehicle on foot, none 
choosing to trust himself with one, who, though now to all appearance 
firmly secured, had shown such an untractable spirit, and in tms manner 
proceeded, without interruption, to Sudley. 

On the second morning after Holgrave's capture, the baroness, upon 
Calverley*s entering the room in which she sat, inquired if he had seen the 
wife of Holgrave ? "I hear,'' continued she, without noticing the surpiise 
which the question created, *^ that she is in the court-yard, and has had the 
insolence to ask one of the varlets if she might speak with me ! Go, Cal- 
verley, and desire her to leave the castle instantly." 

Calverley withdrew and repeated the order to a domestic. 

** No," said Margaret, as the command was delivered, " I shall not leave 
this court-yard, except by force, till I have seen my husband. Surely the 
favour that is granted to the wife of a common drawlatch, will not be denied 
to me !" 

The steward, although vexed at what he considered her obstinacy, yet 
delayed to enforce her removal until he had tried what hit) personal re- 
monstrance might effect ; — but no man approaches a woman, whom he 
has once, to the fullest extent of the word, loved, with that calm and busi- 
ness-like feeling with which he can discourse with another. The colour 
deepened, too, on Margaret's cheek, as she saw him advance, and when, 
in an authoritative, though somewhat embarrassed tone, he asked why she 
had not obeyed the order that had been given, she raised her eyes, flashing 
with a spirit that perhaps had never before animated them, and replied — 

" Thomas Calverley, I told him who delivered the message, that I would 
not quit the castle till I had seen Stephen ; and I tell you now, that I abail 
not go tiU I know what yon have done with him." 
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^ Nothing hap been doae to him but what he merited," answered Cal- 
▼erley,iiaa^tily, surprised at her firmness, and by a singular feeling annoy- 
ed tfciat solicitude for ner husband should have called forth sudi an unnsual 
demonstration. 

Margaret felt the falsehood of his reply, but she had not the spirit or Ian- 
gaao|e of Edith to reprove it 

« Then you must choose to submit voluntarily to my lady's wishes,** he 
added. 

*< I do not,'^ returned Margaret ^ " I shall sit here till the Lady de Boteler 
thinks better of what she has said, and suiTers me to see my husband.'* 
Calverley turned away with a frowa, but, ere he had retired a dozen steps, 
he tumea again. *' Margaret," said he, as he approached, ''you are only 
harming yourself by this obstinacy. The baroness will not grant you per- 
mission to visit the dungeon, and, if you persist, there are servitors enough 
about to compel obedience. But if you £o noW) I promise to obtain what 
yon ask. Rather than the kernes should lay a rude hand upon you — I 
would — gratify even Aim. Come at six," he added, as he turned abruptly 
away, forgetful, at this moment, of all the evil of which he had been the 
author, and only remembering, with hate and bitterness, that Holgrave 
possessed the love which had been denied to him. 

He had spoken with an earnestness that induced Margaret to believe 
him sincere. At all events there seemed no better alternative than to trust 
him ; so she rose and retired from the court-yard. Punctually at six she 
appeared again at the castle, and the confidence with which she crossed 
over to the keep, showed the reliance she had placed on Calverley's woid. 
The keeper had received the order to admit her, and she ascended the spi- 
nd steps and entered the prison that had been previously occupied by Eldith. 
As Holgrave raised his head when the door opened, Margaret saw that his 
&ce was swollen and livid, and, when he kissed her cheek as ^he threw 
herself upon his neck, his lips were parched and burning. 

** Do not look on me so wildly, Margaret," said he ; '* these bruises are 
nothing. Aye, even that," as she was examining, with the apprehensions 
of a tender wtfe, the black and almost shapeless appearance of his right 
band and arm ; '' even that would be as well as ever m less than a month 
— but it is their triumph and their treachery I feel : it is this that gnaws my 
very soul — and all because I thought myself too wise to take a woman's 
eoonsel, -^ and in the very prison, too, where they thrust my poor mother t 
I have not tasted meat or drink since I entered. There stand the water 
and the bread — though the burning in mv throat almost drives me mad : 
not a drop will I taste, though the leech told me to drink as much as I could 
— nor a morsel will I eat" 

"No, not of theirs," eagerly interrupted Margaret, drawing a bottle from 
beoeath her cloak, and pouring into a wooden cup, which sne took from 
ber pocket, some diluted wine ; " but drink this, Stephen : do drink it — it 
will cool your mouth." 

*'No^ Margaret, I have sworn !" and no persuasion could induce him to 
titer his purpose. 

" Steward," said the Lady Isabella on the following morning, '* Holgrave 
fviects his food — I fear I must release him !" 

''Pardon me, lady, it is only a stratagem to get free." 

"Do you think so, Calverley ? — but the varlet has the obstinate spirit of 
!■■ mother — and yon know I do not desire his death !" 

^HolgravcL" resumed the steward, with an incredulous smile, " has no 
intntion of snortening his Ufe :" and then he strove, with all his eloquenoe, 
to persoade her it was a mere feint 
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" However," returned Isabelll^ ''I will send the leech to him.** 

The leech was sent, and reported that the .prisoner was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion, arising, it would seem, from inanition, as there was 
no evidence of bodily illness sufficient to have reduced him to so low a 
state. 

Calverley's specious arguments availed no longer, and, muttering cursei 
upon the jailer, whose omciousness had prevented the possibility of that 
consummation he so devoutly wished, he received the command to set Hol- 
grave at liberty. 

That evening Calverley summoned every bondman of the barony to as- 
semble in the hall. Innumerable were the conjectures respecting this 
summons as the villeins hastened to obey the call; and, when all were 
collected, a strong sensation of sjrmpathy was excited v;hen they beheld 
Stephen Holgrave led into the midst ; his countenance still discoloured, 
and 80 pale and attenuated, that it was difficult to recognise the hale, ro- 
bust yeoman of former days, in the subdued and exhausted bondman who 
now took his stand amon^ his fellows. 

When all were assembled, Calverley stated that Stephen Holmve baMT- 
mg refused to swear that he would not a^in take advantage of his liberty 
to flee from bondao;e, the baroness, not wishing, from a feeling of clemency, 
to punish his obstmacy farther, had desired him to declare that she should 
hold each bondman responsible for the appearance of Holgrave, and should 
consider their moveables and crops forfeited in the event of his abqponding. 

A murmur ran through the hall as the steward spoke ; and Holgrave, 
exerting a momentary energy, stepped forward, and, looking scomfoQy at 
his enemy — 

** Lead me back to prison !'* said he ; " no man shall be answerable 
for me.'* 

But Calverley, without appearing to heed his address, resumed — 

'* You are all now publicly warned ; and it will behoove you, at yoar 
peril, to look to that bondman !" and then, without deigning farther parley, 
he left the hall. 

There was much discontent among the bondmen as they withdrew from 
the castle, conversing on the arbitrary decision just pronounced, and mi 
the probability that, before the expiration of three months, that decision 
would be enforced in conseauence of Holgrave's flight ; for they could not 
conceive the idea of the self-sacrifice of a generous spirit, which would 
rather endure, than that the oppressed should sufler farther oppression. 
Certainly, according to the letter of the law of villeinage, the bondmen of 
Sudley had no just cause for discontent ; but then, because it was unusual, 
at least on that manor, to exercise the prerogative to its fullest extent, they 
almost forgot that this threatened appropriation of their efiects was nothing 
more than the assertion of a right. But there was one novel feature in the 
announcement of which they had some colour for complaining; — their 
being considered responsible for one of their own class. However, as in 
all similar cases where power gives the law to weakness, though there 
might be a little useless murmuring, there was no alternative but to 
submit. 

Holgrave, as his offer to continue a prisoner was not accepted, left Sud- 
ley among the bondmen, and walked slowly towards his old abode. Mar- 
garet had returned, and had been suffered to take possession of the dwelling 
that had remained unoccupied during their absence — which had stood just 
as she had left, it on the night of her departure ; and Holgrave, with all 
the bitterness and gloom of the past, and with considerably more of phys- 
ical weakness than he had ever experienced, threw himself asain into his 
mother's chair in the chimney-comer, and silently partook of^the refresh- 
ment that the rejoicing Margaret set before him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wk have as yet confined our observations to the bondmen ; but in 1381, 
in act of ill-judged policy of the nine nobles and prelates who formed the 
council of young Richard gave rise to a sort of coalition among the lower 
classes. This act was the famous tax of three groats upon every individual 
who had attained the age of fifteen. The hearth-money, which had been 
enforced by the Black Prince upon the .inhabitants of Guicnne, and which 
had probably formed the preceoent for this tax, had not worked well, and 
there appeared little chance that the present exaction, framed as it was by 
those who directed the royal councils, would work better. Certain wealthy 
individuals contracted with the government for the collection of the tax, and 
private rapacity thus rendered the imposition more obnoxious that it other- 
wise might have been. ^- ' 

It was on the evening of a feast day, and the day labourers and villeins 
around Saint Alban's were enjoying Uic repose that, even in that period of 
bondage, was never infringed upon, and which, from the frequent recurrence 
of the festivals, afforded a sufficient relaxation from manual exertion to re- 
cruit their strength ; when suddenly, amidst a group in the market-place, 
who were discoursing upon the severity of the poll tax, then collecting, 
appeared John Ball. 

" Men and brethren, are ye bond or free V he abruptly asked, in a deep, 
solemn voice. 

'* It matters little, good father," replied a sloomy looking: peasant, as he 
started from the earth where he had been reclining ; *' the freeman has little 
to boast of now beyond the villein.'* 

" The freeman shall be righted, and the bondman freed — and then will 
the mission that has made John Ball for thrice twelve months a homeless 
wanderer, never resting under the same roof a second night — then will that 
mission be accomplished — and even if he lay his head upon the block, he 
wiU have executed the task allotted to him — will have finished the work 
he was inspired to begin I" 

** The bondman may be freed," replied the man who had before spoken ; 
"^ but when shall the freeman be righted ? I took little heed of these things 
when I heard you preach freedom to the villeins two years ago : but my 
children have been sick ; my wife has been struck with the palsy ; and I, 
who had not a penny to call my own, gave eleven groats yesterday for my- 
self, my wife, and the two boys ; and to-morrow must I sell the last blanket 
that covers her, to pay the twelfth." 

The man tumed away as he spoke, and John Ball, whose mission was 
lather to the serf than the freeman, commenced an harangue to the gather- 
ing crowd. His figure, as we have before observed, was imposing ; and as 
bis eyes, flashing with an enthusiasm perhaps too ardent to be compatible 
with sound reason, fell on the nombets who now encompassed him, he 
looked like one fitted to become the apostle of those who had none to help 
them. 

" The dew of heaven is not for you," he began ; "nor is the fat of the 
land your portion : but 1 am sent to pour a stream of light into the dark 
chambers — even to enlighten the soul of the weary bondman. I will sing 
to them of fearful heart, Be strong and fear not ; for the high ones of au- 
thority shall be hewn down, and the hanshty shall lick the dust like serpents. 
The proud lords among us buy up the dastard hirelings with gold and sil- 
ver, and they clothe them in their livery ! They wear the badge of cruelty 
iod oppreMion in their hats \ but we shall tread them down like the nure m 
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the BtreetP. Our kin^, too, is in bondage, and lieareth not the groans of 
them that are in fetters ! — for he is encompassed by the cold and the cruel 
— but the cold and the cruel shall be swept away. As the gathering of 
locusts shall we run upon them. Tithes shall cease ; — the bondman shall 
be enfranchised ; and the lands apportioned at an easy rent. The proud 
and rich prelates shall give up their wealth to the sick and the poor, and we 
will have no clergy henceforth but the order of mendicant priests to admin- 
ister the sacraments." Thus, and with much more of the doctrine of general 
enfranchisement and equalization of property, harangued the monk ; and 
we need scarcely add, that his words were listenefl to with breathless eager- 
ness. Tn fact, so much was he regarded as a prophet, that more than one 
life had been sacrificed since the commencement of his wanderings, in re- 
sisting his capture by the civil authorities. 

It was about a fortnight subsequent to this harangue at St. Alban*8, that 
John Ball, who had passed on through London, preaching and gaining^ 
proselytes in his journey, inhaled, once a^ain, the air of his native valley. 
J^sheart bounded, and then sank coldly in his breast, as, on ascending a 
mnpWinchcombe, with its church, its habitations, and the abbey, that had 
once been his home, burst upon his sight. It was rather singular, that 
though the enfranchisement of the bondmen of Sudley had been his darling 
wish, nay, that even the thought of personal freedom beyond that barony 
had never crossed his mind until the night of his'rude expulsion from Ken- 
nington, those very villeins should be the last into whose sluggish veins he 
should strive to infuse a portion of the warmth that inflamed his own. 
And yet it was not that the enfranchisement of Sudley was less dear to his 
heart than it had been ; but it was because that little spot of earth was dear 
to him, that he shrunk from visiting it. He had been there respected and 
beloved ; there, too, had he been degraded and insulted ; and that degrada- 
tion, and that insult, had not been wiped away ; and be cared not to appear 
before bis own people thus morally cast down. But the hour had now 
come. Leicester, the dyer of Norwich, had been appointed king of the 
commons of Norfolk. Other leaders, too, had been named ; and his own 
native barony must not slumber inert while the rest were running the 
race. 

The shadows of evening were deepening, and the monk still stood ^zing * 
upon the town, and living over again the past, when a female with an in- 
fant in her arms, and leading a child by the hand, passed by. But she 
again turned to look upon him, first timidly, then more confidently, till, 
snatching her hand from the slight grasp of the child, she sprung towards 
him, and sinking at his feet, caught his right hand in both hers, and pressed 
it to her bosom. 

" My sister!" said the monk, bending over her, and blessing her : and 
after a moment, during which he calmed the agitation of his feelings, 
he added — " How has it fared with you ? Where is Stephen ?" 

But Margaret was many minutes ere she could do more than kiss his 
hand, and wet it with her tears. At length, when her emotions of joy and 
surprise had in some degree subsided, she replied, that Holgrave was stitl 
living a villein at Sudley. 

" What !" exclaimed the monk — " the smith was indeed told that 
treachery had betrayed him into the baron's power ; but is he chained 
to the spot — that for three long years he should bear the oppressor's 

" ^tfi^ eplied Margaret ; " he would have found some means of getting 
to thpp^st ; but they hold the villeins bound for him — if he flies, idl they 
poss^ipdf crops or cattle will be seized. But here is Stephen. I was jast 
going mrer the hill to meet him, when I saw you." 

Holgrave approached, and was scarcely less surprised than Margaret 
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hftd been ; and when he spoke of the report current, that it was the monk 
who had gone about striving to burst the chains of bondage, John Ball re- 
plied — , 

** Listen to me, Stephen Hol^rave ! I went in before the great ones of 
the land ; before him who is appointed ruler of the people, to demand jus- 
tbe ; and because I was of the blood of the bond, my prayer was rejected ! 
— because I was bom in bondage I was unworthy of the privilege of the 
free. The finger pointed, the lip scorned, and the tongue derided ; and I 
was driven, amidst the jeers of the scofier, from the palace of the king. But ^ . 

as I went forth, the spirit came upon me, and I vowed that I would not give ^^ 

rest to my feet until the bondman's fetters should be broken ! And they 
shall be broken ! A spirit has been roused that they reck not of — a spirit 
that will neither slumber nor sleep until he, whose first breath was drawn 
beneath the thatch of the viUein-hut, shall be as free to come and to go as 
he whose first pillow was of the cygnet's down ! — and no man shall say to 
him, What dost thou ?" 

But it was not merely Holgrave that the monk was now addressing ; two' 
or.tiuree passers-by had been attracted. The monk was recognised, and 
these were commissioned to whisper secretly in the bondmen's ear, that he 
who had baptized their children, and breathed the prayer of faith over Uieir 
sick beds, and who had wandered through the land, gladdening with the 
blight promises of hope the soul of the weary and the oppressed, had come 
oaee more among them to speak of personal enfranchisement, and of rent, 
instead of the accustomed service for the land they might hold. Father 
John then withdrew with Holgrave by a private path, to avoid any &rther 
interruption. 

At an early hour the next morning, it was intimated to Calverley that the 
barony was all in motion — that the bondmen, and, indeed, all of the labour- 
ins class, were gathering, and whispering to each other, and evincing any 
thing but a disposition to commence their customary toil. These things 
certainly gave evidence of some extraordinary sensation ; and Calverley's 
first inquiry was, '< Had any one seen the prophet ?" — for such was the 
appellation b^ which John Ball was distinguished. No positive information 
could be obtained ; the fact could be merely inferred, and the steward, who 
was not one to hesitate when an idea struck him, ordering a few retainers 
to attend him, proceeded to Holgrave's abode. But Holgrave was absent 
firom home ; there was no trace of the monk ; and Calverley, knowing that 
it would be to little purpose to question Margaret, bethought him that the 
inquisitive Mary Byies might probably be the most proper person to apply 
ta From those who had crossed his path, he had merely been able to ex- 
tract a sullen negative : but so well had the secret been kept, that the stew- 
ard's interrogatory was the first intimation she had received of the proba^ 
bility of John Ball's being in the neighbourhood. However, Mary volun- 
teered, provided Calverley would remain a few minutes, to collect some 
information. Presently, she returned — John Ball was indeed at Sudle^ I 
She had herself seen him come out of a cottage; she had beheld him 
harangue some bondmen who were awaiting his appearance, and afler many 
impassioned words, he had gone on publicly through Winchcombe, with 
the blessings of the enthusiastic peasantry accompanying him. Calverley 
started at uiis information. 

" Did you see Holgrave?" he asked, eagerly. 

" Yes," replied Mary ; " he was by the monk when he stood at the door 
of the villein's hut, and I dare say he is with him now." 

CaWerley paused an instant De Boteler and the baroness were in Lon- 
don — De Boteler, assisting in the councils of Richard, and Isabella, by 
reason of a vow, that, should there be a^un a probability of her becoming 
% motfiery she would not trust the life ofner child within the walls of Sud- 
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ley Castle ; — and he remembered the strict injunction his lord had g^ven 
him in the case of the disinterment of Edith, not to presume to act again 
without his authority. He remembered also that he had been much dissat- 
isfied with the result of Father John's imprisonment, and also with the mode 
adopted for recovering Holgrave : but the present was a moment that 
would warrant decisive measures — so he proceeded to the door, and desir- 
ed the retainers to follow on to-Winchcombe, and seize the monk. But 
there was an evident unwillingness to obey : the name of John Ball had 
, spread through the land, and there was so much of misty brightness encir- 
cling it — so many strange stories were told of him — so mysterious were 
often his appearings and disappearings — and so high was the veneration 
his novel doctrines inspired — that even the lawless retainer shrpjik from 
perilling his soul by molesting so sanctified a being. , Besides, the former 
assault was not forgotten, with all the strange exaggerations which had 
seemed to render miraculous the circumstances of a handful of men liber- 
ating a prisoner. 

"My lord has little to expect from the faith of those who are fed and 
clothed at his hand," said Calverley, indignantly, as he saw, by the hesita- 
tion of the retainers, that the capture of Uie monk was hopeless. 

*' I would fight for my lord any day,'* muttered one; '* but I do n't like 
meddlin V with a priest." 

** Ana one, too, who prophesies," said another. 

'' Peace, babblers!" interrupted Calverley: " my lord shall hear how 
his retainers act when a seditious shaveling is inciting the villeins to revolt. 
Are you afraid of meddling with Stephen Holgrave ?" he added, looking, 
with a sneer, at the first speaker. 

'* I am afraid of no man !" he replied, doggedly. 

" Come on then ? Let us at least secure ^tm/' cried Calverley, bound- 
in^ forward and followed by the retainers. They hastened on through 
Winchcombe, and, a little beyond the town, descried the prophet surround- 
ed by a multitude, consisting not only of the men of Winchcombe, who 
took an interest in the subject, but of numbers residing far beyond. 

Calverley pressed forward towards the crowd, and so powerful is the in* 
fluence of habitual obedience, that he was actually in the midst of them 
before any disposition to arrest his progress was manifested. But then 
arose the cry of '^ The holy father ! — the prophet !" and the retainer who 
had replied to Calverley, perceiving from the popular movement the error 
into which the people had fallen, shouted out '* Stand back, men ! wo 
will not harm a hair of the prophet's head ! — it is Stephen Holgrave we 
want" 

*' And will you allow Stephen Holgrave, who has tarried a willing pris- 
oner — " 

" No ! no ! no !" from a hundred voices, overpowered the address of John 
Ball. 

" Away, Holgrave, away I we hold you free !" And Holgrave, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, withdrew from the side of Jonn Ball, and 
sprin^ng on the bacK of an offered steed, was presently beyond reach of 
piuvuit, even had pursuit been attempted. 

But Calverley was so mortified on being thus baffled, and so thorou^y 
convinced of the inutility of opposing the popular feeling, that he made no 
attempt to force a passage through the clubs and staves that were maN 
■halled before him ; he turned away towards Sudley, vowing, however, 
within himself, that the villeins generally, but more particularly those 
whom his quick glance had identified, should suffer for that morning's con- 
tumacy. 

The excitement and enthusiasm, which had freed Holgrave, was still 
glowing in the breasts of the crowd, when a single horseman was observed 
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on the sammlt of the hill at a short distanca, galloping on with the fleetnesa 

oT the wind. He was scarcely heeded at first, but when another and 

another, following with the same headlong speed, successively appeared, 

the attention of the people was arrested ; and when the horse of tne first 

rider, reeking with foam and sweat, sunk down, within a few yards of the 

mass, and the man, after strug^lin^ an instant, disengaged his legs and 

leaped in among them, exclaimmg in a voice scarcely audible from a^- 

tation, " Save me ! save me ! save a poor debtor from prison ! — from sell- 

in«; hinaself to pay bis debts ! — save me to work as a free man and pay yjlk 

all!"— the fever of excitement seemed to have reached its climax. With- '«■• 

out considering an instant what manner of man he might be, they closed 

around him, and pressing the exhausted wretch towards the monk, vowed 

lo resist to the death any attempts to arrest him. It was in vain that the 

prsQers, who had now come up, stated that the fugitive was not a debtor, 

hat a notorious perjurer, who had fled from Gloucester to avoid his trial : 

their assertions were not attended to. The populace felt, that in their 

united strength, they could protect as well as free ; and it is almost a 

question if they would, at the moment, have given up the man had his guilt 

heen proved to a demonstration. However, as it was merely a matter of 

opinion which to believe, the pursuers or the pursued, the result need 

scarcely be told ; the fugitive was hedged round with men and weapons, 

vid the horsemen, after uttering man^ an idle threat, rode on to Sudley 

Castle to eall upon the stewardto assist in his recapture. The accused 

narked their course ; and, afler breathing out the most fervent gratitude to 

hia preservers, he approached John Ball, and, bending liis head, said, in a 

nhdued tone, 

'* How have I desired to behold the prophet — who hath risen up to be 
the champion of the oppressed. My breast burned within me when I saw 
the poor man tramnled on. I sheltered a bondman — I was vexed with 
the law — stripped of my all — beggared, and nothing left me but bondage 
or a jail ! — I am weary of the hard hand that presses down the poor I 
Holy father, let me join the good cause." 

John Ball saw at a glance that the man was above the vulgar, and rejoic- 
iog that he could add one intelligent being to the illiterate mass who had 
hecome converts to his doctrines, he gladly accepted the ofier.of an ally 
who promised to be so serviceable ; and, apprehensive that as the hour for 
t simultaneous rising had not yet come, a farther display might rather 
bjure than benefit the cause, pronounced a benediction over the multitude, 
and promising to appear soon among them a^ain, desired each man to go 
to his regular business, and remain quiet till ine appointed hour. He then 
took the arm of his new colleague, and hurried him to a secret opening in 
to adjacent quarry. ^ 

To the individual thus opportunely rescued, the reader will probably re* 
oo|fnise Black Jack. He had been detected in a conspiracy, trom which, 
^ his character been already taintless, there would have been but little 
chance of escape. But as matters really stood, the slightest shadow of guilt 
Would have been made to assume a form sufficiently tangible to convict 
km. 

On the second evening afler, when Calverley was in his private sitting 
voom, the door was thrown suddenly open. 

" Hist ! Master Calveriey," said Black Jack, entering abruptly, yet noise- 
fessly. « Do n't be frightened, it is only Jack Oakley ; — nay, nay, we 
^onH part so^' (springing between Calverley and the door, as the steward, 
upon recognising the intruder, made an effort to pass from the room) ; 
— "nay, nay, steward, we don't part company so soon ;" and drawing a 
dagger from his bosom, and seizing Calverley in his muscular grasp, he 
fezced him back to his seat '* You had more relish," continued he, ** for 
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an interview yesterday morning, when you led on the pack to hunt for poor 
Black Jack ! but he had escaped you — yes, ke had escaped you," (speak- 
ing between his set teeth, and looking as if it would do bis neart ^ood to 
plunge the weai)on he was fingering in Calverley's bosom.) *'Did you 
think," he added, afler a moment's pause, during which he had replaced tho 
dagger within his vest — '* did you think Black Jack knew so little of you 
as to trust his life in your hands, when he saw the blood-hounds making 
for Sudley ? No, no — I knew too well that Thomas Calverley, instead w 
whispering to the retainers that I was a hireling of the Lord of Sudley, 
would give the assistance my enemies asked — and you did! — yes, you 
did ;" aqd his hand, as if instinctively, was again upon toe hilt of his dagger, 
as be looked for a moment at Calverley with the glaring eye, set teeth, and 
suppressed breath of one who has resolved upon some bloody deed. But 
the temptation passed away, the rio;id features relaxed, and withdrawing 
his hand from his bosom, and hummmg a snatch from some popular air, he 
walked up to the window. 

The reader will readily imagine that this was a relief to Calverley. Even 
a dagger in the hands oi a man possessing the physical strength of Black 
Jack, was not a weapon to be looked upon witli indifference, especially by 
an unarmed ancT surprised man. But Calverley, adroitly avaihng himself 
of the evident change of purpose in Black Jack, said, in as stern a voice 
as he could command, *^This is strange conduct, Master Oakley!" 

*' 'T is so, steward," returned Black Jack, speaking in his usually self^ 
confident tone ; — "I dare say you do think it strange that a man should 
steal into this castle, and lude himself for two or three hours, on purpose 
to scare you out of your, wits ; but it was not to threaten or frighten yoa 
either, I have come." 

" For what purpose, then ?" 

"For money; and for what money will buy — drink. Have you any 
wine in the room ?" 

" No, but I will fetch you some directly." 

" Thank you, steward," replied Oakley, smiling, " but I would rather 
wait a few minutes. To be sure, it is a hard thing to be fasting from drink 
for two whole days ! but then it is better than being a prisoner. We will be 
good friends. Master Calverley, but we will not put too much faith in one 
another. And, as for taking your life — an idea which did occur to me just 
now — by the green wax ! I do n't think I could do it. To be sure, some- 
times an odd fit comes upon me, biat I believe, after all, the pen suits my 
hand better than the sword ; nevertheless, to come to the point, steward, I 
must have money. I am soing to turn an honest man ; to gain the bond- 
man his freedom, and the tree man justice. You need not smile, for I have 
sworn to be a leader of the people." 

" And I suppose Holgrave has sworn, too," sneered Calverley. 

** I believe not ; I have heard nothing as yet of his being a leader: but 
1 left the monk this morning under pretence of rousing the villeins about 
Cotswold hii!f>, and so managed to get here." 

** Do you know any thing of Holgrave's rout?" 

" He IS gone to London." 

"To London!" 

" Yea — will you let his wife follow him ?" 

" Let his wife follow him !" repeated Calverley, looking at Oakley with 
unaffected astonishment ; but instantly recollecting himself, he added — "I 
do n't know ;" and again, afler pausing a moment, continued — "You, oT 
course, do not mean to keep faitli with that seditious monk ?" looking with 
a scrutinizing glance at Oakley. 

** By the green wax, but I do ! I can never practise my own calling again ; 
and at any rate, have tried cheating, and lying, and bo on, long enough -^ 
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and what have I got by them ? — the honestest blockhead in England can- 
not be worse off than John Oakley ! So, as I have said, I shall e'en try 
wluit honesty will do ! Besides, I owe them something for saving me from 
the gallows. But I cannot do without drink ! — and drink, except a beg- 
garly cup of ale or so, is not to be had among them -^ and so, steward, you 
most give me money." 

** xesy yes, you shall have money, Oaklej, and I tell you, that if you 
could manage to send me intimation, from time to time, of the plots tney 
are forming, you shall have as much as you desire." 

Oakley, as Calverley ceased speaking, looked at him for a moment very 
earnestly, and an intelligence passed across his face, as if some new light 
had broaen in upon him ; but suddenly, with a sort of smile, — 

** By the green wax!" said he, " you seem to think lightly of Black Jack's 
promises ! What I you would bribe me to betray their secrets, would you ? 
One never thinks of doing well, but some temptation is sure to come across. 
— Come, come, gve me the money — I shall think of what you have said 
another time. — Come, come, I can hardly speakfor very drought !" 

Calverley had no alternative but compliance : but it was provoking almost 
beyond endurance to have a creature who. annoyed him so much, com- 
pl^ly, as it were, in his power, and yet be unable to avail himself of the 
circumstance. There was no alternative, however ; for, as we have said 
before, he -was unarmed, and, witlial, no fighting man. His chamber was 
retired, and the extortioner a desperate, unprincipled being, and so Calverley 
d<Jed out a few pieces of silver, and a piece of gold, which Black Jack 
snatching up, departed ; but as he closed the door, a chucltling lau^h, and 
a drawn Dolt, tola Calverley that he was overreached by his wily confederate. 

The signs of strong excitement became every day more general and more 
evident, especially in the counties of Kent, Essex, Hertford, ^d Norfolk. 
Thefumisning of weapons; the whetting and sharpening of hand-bills, 
wood-knives, and other offensive implements of husbandry ; and the gen- 
eral relaxation, and in many places total suspension of labour, were like tlie 
heavings and the tremblings which betokened an approaching shock. In- 
deed, in many places, partial risings had already commenced ,• but these 
had originated rather with the free than the bond : rather in resisting the 
obnoxious tax than in asserting a right to freedom ; and the more timid and 
least influential of the gentry, unable to control the popular movement, had 
already shut themselves up in their mansions or castles, leaving to the 

fovemment the task of stemming the storm. Even Richard and his council 
ecame alarmed ; and after issuing a few proclamations, and a commis- 
sion of trail baron to try the rioters, awaited the event, trusting to the want 
of organization among the people for a successful termination of the out- 
break. 

Affkin had put on this gloomy aspect, the frown of contemptuous suspi- 
cion being met by tlie glance of sullen defiance, and each man of the com- 
monalty either in lea^e with his neighbour or regarding him with distrust, 
when a meeting of those who, under the powerful influence of John Ball, 
had fomented all this disorder, took place at Maidstone. It was on a June 
evening, and just as the twilight had thrown a kind of indistinctness over 
every object, that Wat Turner, who had been lying for the last hour along 
a bench in the chimney-corner, to all outward appearance soundly asleep, 
suddenly«started up — 

" Is the room ready, Bridget ?" he abruptly asked his wife. 

*'To be sure it is," replied Bridget, who was sitting at the open casement 
of the large apartment, decked out in all her Sunday Snery ; "but see, Wat, 
I declare you have upset my beautiful flowers," as Turner, without heeding 
the variegated sweets that graced the fireless hearth, brushed past them, and 
stood upon the earthen floor. 
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"Confound you, and your flowera! — you are sure every thing i» in 
order?" , 

"Yes — didn't I tell you 8o this moment?" answered Bridget, rising 
somewhat indignantly, and replacing the flowcr^pot in its origintu position. 
" And trouble enough I have had," she continued, " to get in the table, 
and the chairs, and the benches, and the stools, and put the place so that it 
micrht be fit to be seen, all by myselC A fine holyday the wench has got ( 
— but she shall work for this ne^^t week ! — How many are commg ?" 

" duestion me hot, Bridget," replied Turner, in a very serious tone ; 
** but for once in your life try if you can hold your tongue ; or, at any rate, 
say only what is wanted. Do you remember what I told you ? Keep the 
door bolted ; and when you hear a knock, say, ' With whom hold you ;' and 
if they answer, ' With King Richard and the true Commons,' open the door ; 
but mind y6u open it to none else." 

" Yes, ves, I will mind : but I verily believe you think me a fool, or a 
woman wno do n't know when to hold her ton^e ! — you tell me one thing 
so many times over ! Wat — is that John Leicester coming ?" 

" Yes." 

" How I bate the si^ht of that man ! he is so full of consequence, and has 
8o many airs, and talks so much about what he will do when he is king of 
Norfolk ; — just as if an honest black smith was not as good as a dyer any 
day! Or, as if Wat Turner (Wat Tyler, I mean) — I declare I often catch 
myself going to call you Turner in the shop, — aye, as if Wat Tyler was n't 
a8 good a name as John Leicester ! And then he talks about his wife, too. 
I 'if let him see when you are king of Kent" 

" Silence ! there is a knock." Turner went to the door : " With whom 
hold you ?"• he asked. 

*' W ith Kpg Richard and the true Commons," was the reply ; and the 
door was irratantljr unclosed, and John Leicester, a tall pale-complexioned 
man, with an a(|uiline visage and sharp black eyes, accompanied by Ralph 
Rugffe, John Kirkby, and Allan Theoder, entered the apartment. 

" Ye are the first, my friends," said Turner, cordially grasping the ex- 
tended hand of Leicester, ^* and, by St. Nicholas ! it is now getting fast 
on for ten o'clock." 

He then strode across the room, and, throwing open a door, ushered his 
colleagues into a place probably used by Bridget as a sort of store-room, of 
moderate size, with clay walls, and an -earthen floor. A large iron lamp 
was burning on an oblong table of considerable dimensions that stood in 
the centre. At the upper end of the table was a chair and stools, and 
benches were arranged round in proper order. 
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and then again returning with a number of drinliing cups and another mea- 
sure of wine. Turner placed the liquor on the table, and was just filling 
some of the cups, when Stephen Hol^rave, Thomas Sack, and three others, 
pushed open the door, and, after a brief salutation, took their scats at the 
table. 

" Here is a health to King Richard and the true Commons !" said Hoi- 
grave, taking up his cup. 

- " We have had enough of kings," said Kirkby, ** and lords too — I will 
drink to none but the true Commons !" ^ 

^* Why, as for kings," said Turner, " I am not sure ; Richard is but a 
boy yet, and his father was a = " 

*' 1 say we will have no Richard, and no king but King of the Commons, 
and these we will have in every shire in England !" interrupted John 
Leicester. 

Turner looked as if he thought he had as much right to deliver Ids sen- 
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timenls as the dyer of Norwich, and was about to yindicate his opinions, 
probably in no very qaalified terras, when Black Jack entering, accompa* 
nied by a few others, diverted the smith's attention. 

*'Hah! Jack Straw-* welcome!" said Tamer: "yon see you are not 
the last The night is waning, and our friends are not all here yet** 

A horn of wine being handed to Oakley, he took his seat at the table ; 
and when about a dozen men had joined them^ 

** Jaek Straw," inquired Turner, " have you made out the conditions ?" 

*' Yes," replied Black Jack, ** here they are," drawing a parchment from 
his pocket. 

"Read them! read them! let us hear!" burst from the party; and 
Oakley began — 

*' First — The king shall be required to free all bondmen." 

"Aye, aye !" shouted the confederates, "that will do — that is the first 
thing that must be done." 

" Secondly," resumed Oakley, " to pardon all the risings." 

" Pardon !" interrupted Turner — " there is no pardon wanted : let them 
do as they ought to do, and there will be no rising." 

"Thirdly. — That all men may buy and sell in any city or town in 
England." 

"Aye," said Rugge, "that is as it should be — I know where I cvnid 
carry all the hats I could make, and sell them for a good price, if I were 
but free of the place." 

" Fourthly. — That all lands should be rented at four- pence an acre." 

"Aye, and enough too!" said Turner; "and, mind ye, nothing but 
rent — no service. Let every man be free to work, and get money for his 
work, and give money for his land, and know what he has to pay : I don't 
like your services — so many days' labour, or so much com,^ so many 
head of cattle, and so on : and then, if an3rthing happens that heiails to the 
very day, though the land shoula have been held by his great-grand- 
father, why he has no claim to it ! 'Tis time all this should be done away 
with. — But now go on with the rest." 

" That was all we agreed upon to ask for," replied Black Jack, looking 
round upon his associates. 

'* What !" said the overbearing Leicester, looking fiercely at the ex- 
foreman, — "did n't I tell you that / was to be the Kmg of Norfolk, and 
Wat Tyler ^" 

"Tush, man! — nonsense!" interrupted Turner, reddening with min- 
gled shame and anger. "Let the bondman be freed, and the land properly 
parcelled out, and then we can talk about what kings there are to be bcv- 
sides Richard. But I '11 tell you. Master Jack Straw, or whatever your 
name is, that if I cannot read and write like you, I will have a word in the 
matter as well as yourself — I will have all the lawyers hanged, for one 
thin^ : there is so much trickery in the law, that we shall never be sure of 
whatever is granted, while the men of law can have a crook in it." 

"And since we talk of hanging," said Turner, "there is one-— "and 
he looked significantly at Holgrave — "but, never mind; his time will 
come, Stephen !" 

"It will!" answered Holgrave, emphatically ; and, as he acouiesccd in 
Turner's implied* threat, a smile might be detected on Oakley's lips. 

" Frienis," said Allan Theoder, speaking for the first time, " 1 do not 
hear you say anything about this tax." 

"Ifwehadno king," said Kirkby, "we should have no tax grinding 
down the poor. If that tax had not made a beggar of me, Jack Kirkby 
would not have been here among^you this night" 

"But what is it," asked Blackjack, " that! shall add to the parchment?" 

''That we shall have no taxes!" said the taciturn Theoder. 
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*' And no king !" added Kiriiby. 

"And that the lords shaH give up their castles, and keep no retainers, 
and that all the lawyers shall be handed !" said Turner. 

** I tell you,'* said Leicester, *'that when we are all kings, we can do 
what we like with the lords and the lawyers, and ^*' 

'* And I will tell you, John Leicester, that if it is my will which is to de- 
cide, we will have no king but one ; and that one shall be Richard. And 
that all lawyera and escheaters shall lose their heads — aye, by St Nicho- 
las ! and that before four days are gone, the laws shall proceed from my 
mouth !'' interrupted the smith, rising from his stool and striking the table 
violently with his clenched fist 

While Turner was thus declaiming, a singular-looking being, who sat 
directly opposite to him, had risen, and, evidently quite unmoved by the 
vehemence of the smith's manner, and equally regardless of the matter of 
his speech, only awaited until a pause should enable him to commence his 
own. The man was about five feet two in height, with thick lips and a 
short tumed-up nose, black bushy brows, overhanging a pair of twinkling 
gray eyes, ana a bald head, receding abruptly from the eyebrows, like 
tnose of the lower animals. The moment Turner ceased speaking, the 
man began, in a deep guttural voice — 

" I was brought up there, Wat Tyler, and I can tell you of two places 
where it can be fired." 

"What! Gloucester?" 

" What ! Sudley Castle ?" asked Black Jack and Turner, at once. 

" No— the city of London !" 

*' The city of London !" repeated Turner, in a tone that implied little 
approval of the suggestion. 

" Yes— jlhe city of London, friend Tyler," said Thomas Sack, in that 
peculiar tone of confidence which says, I know what I say is the best that 
can be said. — ''Yes, the city of London, friend Tyler; and when the 
city is fired, and the Londoners are running here and there, to save their 
houses and goods, what will hinder us from taking the Tower, and forcing 
the king to grant what we ask ?" 

There seemed reason in this — and Black Jack's imagination instantly 
picturing the facility which such a thins would afibrd for the appropriation . 
of the good citizens' treasures, seizing the idea, said quickly — 

" By the green wax ! our friend counsels well." 

''fife does counsel well," rejoined one at the bottom of the table* '* Would 
it not be a fine opportunity to pay ourselves for all they have taken from 
us 7^ he added, in a lower key, and looking cunningly round upon his com- 
panions as he put the interrogatory. 

" What !" said Turner, sternly, " would you make us robbers ?" 

" Robbers ! Master Tyler, no — no — it is one thing to rob, and another 
to repay yourself, if the chance comes in your way, if you have been 
cheated." 

" I do not understand your one thing or your other thing ;" answered 
Turner — " but I know this, that we have paid the tax, and that we will 
pay it no more — but as for touching what belongs to the London folks — 
1 'U tell you what, if we do set fire to London, by St Nicholas ! if I see my 
own son Tom taking a penny's worth, I will fling him into the flames !" 

" You are are right," said Holgrave, " we want to be freeinjnen, not 
plunderers." 

The man did not reply, and Black Jack, congratulating himself that he 
had prudently kept his own counsel, endeavoured to turn the atterition of 
the leaders from the consequences to the cause. Holgraye positiyely 
refused to sanction the contemplated firing ; " No man," said he, " has «. 
right to burn what does not bMong to him." But he was only one maa. 
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•nd the sente of abstract justice was not sufficiently stixmg in thoee about 
him, to overbalance the advantages that might result from the deed. Cer- 
tainly, to speak the truth, Turner hesitated some time before he assented, 
but the pithy language of Thomas Sack, and the covert insinuations of the 
lettered Oakley, overpowered his better judgment, and the thing was de- 
cided upon. 

"Halloo — confederates! you have forgotten one thing, which, after all, 
may do us more good than all the conditions put together. What thing ye 
of burning all the deeds and court-rolls of manors we can lay our hands on ? 
The knaves will find it no easy matter to prove their title to the land, or to 
the rent or to the bondmen either." 

Twenty brawny hands grasped successively that of the spokesman, and 
an applauding murmur ran through the meeting. 

" Aye, aye, burn the court-rolls — bum the court-rolls !'* ran from mouth 
to mouth. " We defy the lords to claim rent or service then." 

" Yes," cried Holgrave, starting up eagerly, " if the court-rolls are bumecl, 
who can claim the bondman 7" 

*' Aye, or, as }rou said just now, Jack Straw, who can say to his vassal 
* You owe me this service or that service,' " added the smith. 

This proposition was then eagerly adopted and decided upon without a 
dissentient voice. 

The reader may, perhaps, be surprised that all this should pass without 
eliciting either opposition or remark from the king of Norfolk ; but the fact 
was, that Leicester, although in general a very temperate man, had been 
so much pleased with the flavour of Wat Turner's wine, and had so often 
replenished his cup, that he had not been, for the last half hour, precisely in 
a situation either to combat or a^ee to any proposition. Indeed, had any 
of the members been bold enough to submit a motion, depriving him of his 
kingship elect, it is a question if he would have resisted, so much was the 
natural arrogance and asperity of his temper softened by the genial bev- 
erage. 

The wine, too, began to exhibit many other of the confederates in colours 
Tery difierent from such as they had at first shown, but the change gen- 
eraUy was not such as was wrought in Leicester ; — for vindictive cruelty 
and selfish rapacity might now be detected in many of those who, at the 
outset, had spoken only of justice and right. Then, too, were put forth the 
claims which each fancied be possessed of ranking above his fellows. ** Did 
not I provide so many clubs or spears — or, did not I, or my father, or uncle," 
as the case might be, **give so much com to make bread — or so much silk 
to make a banner — or so much leather to make jacks ?" &c. 

"And have not I," said Turner, whom an extra cup had made more than 
Qsoally a braggart ; " Have not I forged as many spear-heads as ye can find 
handles for? and has not John Tickle, the London doublet-maker, made 
me sixty as stout leathern doublets as man could wish to wear ? and can I 
not bring the tough sinews of the brave Kentish men to strike down the 
hirelings of that foul council which has brought all this misery on the peo- 
ple ? — and will ye talk of your pitiful gifts ? Am not I the right hand of 

the prophet? " 

" The prof>het disdains the aid of the boaster!" said John Ball, walking 
vp to the chair which had stood so long empty, and looking sternly round 
i^n the confederates. " Is it thus ye talk when ye assemble? Are wine- 
bibber8,and railers, and boasters, to lead the people to justice? Is the 
bondman to put off his yoke by means of those who contend for the highest 
places? Shame ! — shame to ye !" and his eye rested upon Turner. 

For an instant, as the monk spoke, the smithes cheek slowed, and he 
thoagjht it was not kindly done to reprove, in so markeaa manner, one 
wlio^ through rescuing him, had been compelled to fly like a felon, and 
2» 
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assume a name that did not belong to his father. However, he had been 
accustomed to pay implicit obedience to the monk. 

''Father John," said he, '' it was not for the sake of boasting I spoke : 
what Wat Turner does, he does because he thinks it is right. 1 ought to 
have said Wat T^ler," he added, recollecting himself and looking round ; 
** but the truth will out, and there *s no use in making a secret. Some of 
ye do know the truth already, and some do not : but, however^ 1 Ml now tell 
ye^ that because in a quarrel I happened to kill one of Lord de Boteler'a 
vetainers, I came here to Maidstone and took the name of poor old Wat 
Tyler, my mother's brother — peace to his soul ! and made the folks believe 
that I was a sort of runaway son." 

" And if you had never known me," said Holgrave, starting up and, grasp- 
ing Turner's hand, ''you need not have changed your name : but you are 
an honest man, let you be called what you may — and Stephen Holgrave 
will never forget wliat vou have done for him and his." 

John Ball, whatever he may have felt, had too much good sense to weaken 
his ascendancy by making any acknowledgment. If he was the soul of the 
confederacy — Wat Turner, or Tyler, as we shall henceforward call him, 
was the body ; — he might inspire the thought, but Tyler must direct the 
ph^^sical movement: and, therefore, it was absolutew requisite that the 
smith should in himself set the wholesome example of being amenable to 
discipline. The monk, therefore, without farther comment, began to ask 
of their capabilities, their resources, and arrangements ; and it was finally 
agfreed upon, after much deliberation, that Tyler should command tfaie 
Kentish division, and Jack Oakley, or, as he now chose to style himself, 
Jack Straw (probably from the then custom of bailiffii wearing straws in 
their hats,) the bodies that were to march upon London from Essex. 

"But — remember!" added John Ball, impressively, and, rising from his 
seat, as did all who were assembled ; " remember that ye do not slay except 
in self-defence ; and that, above all things, ye hold sacred the Lord's 
anointed. And may H«," elevating his eyes and hands, "who inspired 
the thought — bless the deed ! The first hour of the sabbath-mom has just 
struck, — let us not trespass farther on the holy day. — Depart in peace." 

The monk then left the apartment, and the confederates presently 
retired. % 



CHAPTER VI. 

But, despite the prophet's injunction, the tumultuary rising commenced 
with blood. The courts of trail baron were dispersed, and at Stamford the 
jurors beheaded, and their heads borne on lances to overage those who mi^t 
be inclined to arrest the progress of the insurgents. Every building suspected 
of containing court-rolls was searched ; all the documents (bund were de- 
stroyed, and the villeins met with, in the line of march, pronounced free, and 
incited to join the popular insurrection. Their numbers were thus increased 
every mile of ground they passed over, till, at length, the whole mass amount- 
ed to one hundred thousand able-bodied men. It is impossible to say what 
such a force might not have effected, had there been a proper degree of sub- 
ordination kept up among the led, or a proper decree of confidence and un- 
derstanding among the leaders : but, as is usual in popular commotions, the 
reverse of mis was the case. No one chose to occupy the lowest place, and 
each thought he could direct movements and afiiiirs much better than the 
actual leader. Hence arose endless contentions and secessions, till at 
length from want of the grand principle of adhesion — unanimity, the vast 
body threatened to fall asunder, as it crushed by its own weight. 
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TbeM tfainsSy however, gave little concern to the worthy who command- 
ed the Kentish division. T^ler, though an excellent blacksmith, possess- 
ed few of the qualities requisite for forming a good general. Provided there 
was no very sensible (diminution in the number of his foUowers, he cared 
not a straw for the score or two who, after quarrelling, or perhaps fightmg, 
withdrew in such disgust, that they vowed rather to pay the full tax for ever 
than sabmit to the insolence of the rebels. One man could fight as well as 
another, reasoned he ; and, provided he was obeyed, what mattered it by 
whom. Dick went and Tom came — it was sure to be all one in the 

Oakley, on the other hand, although, perhaps, equally arrogant when 
invested with this novel and temporary power, was more plausible, and 
managed to keep up a better understanding among his followers than 
Tyler. This sort of conciliatory conduct was, in a great measure, forced 
upon him by the circumstance of Leicester being immediatelv next him in 
command, and by the wish he had that no ill feeUngs against Kimself might 
weaken his authority when any fkvourable*opportunity offered of reaping a 
golden harvest 

He knew that he had little co-operation to expect from Leicester, for inde- 
pendently of the personal enmity of the latter, which would rather induce 
oppoflition than support, the chief of Norfolk had not a particle of rapacity 
in his composition. Indeed, it is not often that he whose gaze is fixed upon 
some bold elevation, will stoop to rake in mire, even when sureof diacover^ 
ing sold. Leicester was v^y indignant at thus becoming a subordinate, 
but ue election of the prophet was decisive, and he was compelled to sub- 
mit ; for John Ball, seeing that one so rash and haughty was not adapted 
to possess the unlimited control to which his influence, and the sacrinces 
he had made, seemed to entitle him, resolved that his indiscretion should 
be kept in check by the prudence and intelligence of Oakley. 

The Essex division had mardied on until within about three miles of the 
city of London, and here they halted, partly through fatigue and partly to 
interchange communications with the Kenush men ; it having been deter- 
mined, that while the latter where forcing a passage over London Bridge, 
the men of Essex should, at the same moment, efiect an entrance by the 
east gate, and thus distract the attention of the citizens. 

In the motley crowd, of nearl]^ sixty thousand men, the most conspicu- 
ous figure was, perhaps, John Leicester himself, cased in a complete suit 
of steel armour, (taken as lawful spoil from some castle in the route) wav- 
ing in the sun a bright Damascus scimitar, while he gave directions, in an 
authoritative tone, to a peasant who was unloosing the trappings of a large 
black horse, from which Leicester had just alighted. Standing at a short 
distance from him, John Oakhsy, otherwise Jack Straw, formed an adjunct 
little less important in the picturesque of the scene. Unwilling to encumber 
himself wiUi armour, his portly person was defended by a leathern jack, 
covered over with a thick amlting of crimson silk, dagger proof; and in 
this gnise, he contrasted well with the monk clad in dark woollen, with 
whom he was engaged in conversation —; although turning every now and 
then his large blue eyes towards a tempting disj^ay of eatables and wine 
profusely spread under the shade of a tree. A cluster of formidable-look- 
ing men in tough leathern jacks, were laying aside their hand-bills and 
swords, and dividing the contents of a large satehel. There was a group 
variously armed and accoutred, some wearing the shut of mail wim the 
yew-tree bow in Uieir hands and quivers of arrows at their backs ; and 
others in doublets of leather or frieze, with swords, some rusty and some 
bri^t, or staves, or sharp-pointed clubs, or reaping hooks, or wood-knives. 

The arrival of such a body as the Elssex men, so near the city, and the 
approach of the Kentish men, was, of course, no secret to those who inhab- 
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ited the Tower, but there was no standiitg army ready, at a moment's 
notice, to march out and oppose their progress. They had, indeed, six 
hundred archers within the Tower, but it was considered the most prudent 
course not to send them forth, lest, while they were attacking one division, 
another might come on and make themselves masters of the strong hold. 
Many of the nobles who resided beyond the city walls fled from their dwell- 
ings to seek a refuge in the Tower, and among these Roland de Boteler, at 
his lady's earnest entreaty, withdrew with her, from his mansion just beyond 
Bishopgate, and sought a temporary shelter within the fortress. 

Isabella was sitting in an apartment with the fair Joan of Kent, expatia- 
ting upon the insolence of the common people, and detailing a solitary in- 
stance of the evil that the family of a bondman might work to his lord, when 
the door was thrown open, and Richard, with his beautiful countenance 
flushed with excitement, and followed by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
abruptly entered. 

** We are resolved, my lord bishop," said Richard, as he threw himself on 
a seat by bis mother ; and, turning to an attendant, commanded that the 
royal bar^e should be instantly in readiness. 

** You surely do not intend leaving the Tower," asked the queen-mother 
apprehensively. 

'' Madam," said Sudbury, vnth some heat, " his grace has so determined ; 
and, moreover, contrary to the advice of his noble cousins and counsellors, he 
will go down the river and parley with the villeins !" 

The impetuosity of sixteen was not to be turned aside from its purpose 
by the remonstrances of the archbishop, or even the entreaties of a mother. 
Isabella, too, ventured to expostulate, but without eflfect ; and accompanied 
by Thomas of Woodstock, his uncle, Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer, the 
£!arl of Oxford, De Boteler, and Simon Sudbury, who, though reprobatinj^ 
his majesty's conduct, generously resolved to share its consequences. 
Richard stepped into the royal baj^e with the most sanguine hopes of quell- 
in^the insurrection. 

The order had b^en so suddenly given that there was no intimation of the 
sovereign's excursion until the royal barge met the eye, consequently there 
was none of that excitement usual upon the most simple movements of roy- 
alty. Indeed, at any rate, the attention of all classes was, at this moment, 
80 occupied by the commons, that the king was scarcely thought of. 

They had rowed about a mile down the river, when the chancellor, who 
was gazing with vacant eyes, but an occupied tnind, upon the water, had 
his attention suddenly fixed. 

*' Does your ^ace see that little boat just before us ?" 
^ " Yes," replied Richard. 

"I am much mistaken," resumed Sudbury, quickly, " if that figure in the 
dark cloak is not he whose evil counsel has spread like a pestilence through 
the land." 

" What ! the audacious monk who intruded upon us at Kennington ?" 

" The same, your grace, if my iudgment be correct." 

" Let him be instantly seized !" replied the impetuous Richard. The 
boat was, accordingly, hailed, and John Ball dragged into the barge, and at 
once indentified by Sudbury and De Boteler. The monk did not resist either 
the capture or the bands that were bound around him ; neithetdid he reply 
to the reproaches that were showered upon him ; but silently and unresist- 
ingly suffered himself to be thrown into the bottom of the barge. 

In a few minutes after this was effected, Richard's quick eye was sud- 
denly attracted by an appearance on the beach. 

"By my faith, cousin," said he, addressing Thomas of Woodstock, " jron- 
der are the varlets ! Do you see how bravely their pennons are waving* 
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dnd how, here and there, among their black beada, Bomethioi^ bright 
glitters in the sun V* 

'* That is their weapons, my liege,*' said Woodstock. 

*' Stolen from the castles and houses they have plundered,'' added Sud- 
bury. 

*' Put to shore (]^uickly," said Richard ; '* and let us see if those rebels 
will dare to appear m' harness before their king !" 

" You would not venture your sacred person among them, my liege !" 
cried Sir Robert Hales the treasurer, in alarm. 

** What ! think you, Sir Treasurer," asked De Boteler, " that the knaves, 
vile as they are, would harm his grace ?" 

'* My Lord Baron," said Sudbury, sternly, " it is not well than a man of 
your experience should speak thus. Give not your countenance to an act 
that may yet lie heavy upon ]^our soul ?" Richard's cheek kindled as the 
baron stood rebuked ; and with the generous indignation of youth, he said, 
in a tone of evident displeasure — 

'* My Lord Bishop, the Baron de Boteler did not counsel us to land : he 
was only doubting how far the impudence of those commons might go." 
Sudbury, knowing that soft words might turn away wrath, and perceiving 
that little good would be efi^ted in the present case by pursuing a diflerent 
course, suffered Sir Robert Hales to entreat, even as a father would entreat 
his only son, that the young king should not peril his life by venturing his 
Toval person among those who were up in arms against his authority. But 
when he saw that Kichard's ingenuous mind was touched by the earnest 
manner of the treasurer, he then prudently put his own weight into the 
balance, and the scale turned as he desired. 

'* Go you, then, my lord of Oxford," said Richard, " since it does not 
appear wise that we, ourselves, should land, and ask those men why they 
thus disturb the peace of their sovereign lord the king." 

Robert de Vere accordingly, accompanied only by three men-at-arms, one 
to act as herald, and two as a sort of body guard, quitted the barge to hold 
parlance with the rebels. 

** Why we are thus up in arms ?" said Leicester, without circumlocution, 
as the herald proclaimed the king's interrogatory, — " why, because those 
who should command are thought nothing of, and those who do command 
ouc;ht to have their heads struck off" 

^This is no meet answer, Sir Knighty^ said Oxibrd, glandngjronically 
at Leicester's armour. ** You must consider of something more to the 
matter of his graced demand, or Robert de Yere can be no messenger." 

'* Yes, yes, we will consider of some more fitting answer," said Leices- 
ter fiercely ; — and after consulting earnestly for a few minutes with Jack 
Straw, Thomas Sack, and other leaders, he returned to De Yere, and 
said — 

^* Hear you, Robert de Yere, we demand that all whose names are in 
that parchment shall be beheaded, because they are enemies to the true 
commons, and evil counsellors to the king. And when this is done we will 
let his grace know what else we demano." 

Robert de Yere took the scroll from Leicester witli a haughty air, and 
^an<nns over the contents, without vouchsafing a word, turned away and 
rejoine<rthe king. 

** These knaves wish to carry things with a strong hand, my liege," said 
the Eari of Oxford, bending his knee as he presented the screlL 

" What!" said Richard, as his eye ran over the characters, " John, duke 
of Lancaster ; Simon Sudbury, lord chancellor ; John Fordhara, clerk of 
the privy seal ; Sir Robert Hales, treasurer ; the bishop of London ; Sir 
Robert Belknap, the cluef justice ; Sir Ralph Ferrers, and Sir Robert 
Blesnnton. What! is this all the noble blood they wish to spill? By 
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mj faith !" he added, trampliog the parchment under his foot, ** we will 
listen to nothing more the knaves have to say ; and ye may tell them ^at 
as they are bondmen so shall they remain ; and that as my fathers ruled 
them with a rod of iron, so fhall I rule them with a rod of scorpions." 

But this buret of indignation soon passed away, and upon the suggetftion 
of the prudent Sir Robert Hales, he sent an evasive answer, with a com- 
mand tnat the commons should attend him at Windsor on the Sunday 
following. 

The royal barge then returned to the Tower, and John Ball was again 
the tenant of a dungeon. 

Tyler and his Kentish men were at this time upon Blackheath, awaiting 
the monk impatiently, who had strictly enjoined that no attack should be 
made upon London till the word was received from him. The day, how- 
ever, wore away, and John Ball did not appear. The men grew impatient, 
but Tyler, though brooking the delay as ill as the most ardent among them, 
hesitated to take any decided step until the sanction of the prophet should 
warrant the deed. 

'* By St Nicholas !" cried he at last, " something ill has befallen the holy 
man, or he would have been here before now. We will march on directly 
and find him, or the London folks shall look to it" 

This resolution was received with acclamation, and the whole mass 
ntoved forward with a quick step. Their direct way would have becfn to 
keep as far as was possible the banks of the Thames in view, until they 
arrived at London Bridge, but Sudbury's palace was at Lambeth, ana 
Tyler, suspecting that the archbishop had some hand in the detention of 
the monk, vowecT that his residence snould be burned to the ground if some 
tidings were not gained of him. On they went, therefore, to Southwark ; 
and with shouts and execrations, and torches flaming in their hands,- ap- 
proached the walls of the episcopal edifice. The gates were forced ; the 
affrighted domestics and retainers fled ; and it was well that Tyler, as he 
rushed on through room and corridor, did not encounter Sudbury ; but the 
prelate being fortunately in the Tower, escaped the rage of the vindictive 
smith. . 

'* He has been an ill friend to him," said Tyler, " even if he should not 
have harmed him now," (as a trembling domestic assured him that no 
prisoner had entered the palace.) '' and he deserves that his head should be 
carried on a pole before us to London Bridge." 

And when, at length, the intruders were satisfied that the palace con- 
tained neither bishop nor monk, the search commenced for the documents 
and records. Cabinets were broken open, drawere and boxes forced, and 
the contents thrown carelessly about ; jewels, silk damasks, and gold em- 
broidery, were trampled under foot with as much loss of value through 
wantonness as if the spoilers had enriched themselves — a thing which, if 
done at all, was done to so small an extent, that he only who snatched 
np a gem or a piece of gold could have said that a thefl had been com- 
mitted. 

In each apartment the writings found were thrown in a heap, 'and blazing 
torches flung upon them. These i^itins the flooring and furniture, the 
building was presently in a blaze m a dozen diflerent directions, and the 
Kentish men, with as rapid a step as they had approached, marched away, 
vowing vengeance to all the enemies of their prophet 

It was midnight when they arrived within view of London, but the red 
tinge in the southern horizon, and the glare of their thousand torches, had 
warned the citizens of their approach ; the gates were shut, and the bridge 
itself crowded with aroused citizens. Tyler's firet command was that they 
should rush on and set fire to the gates ; but Holgrave bad seen more of 
warfare than he, and he knew that, even though they might succeed in 
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puBtng Ibe bridge, if the citizena were thoroaghly proToked, they might, in 
their narrow streets, occasion much annoyance ; he, therefore, counselled 
Tyler to remain with the men marshalled before the bridge, while three or 
four, who had some knowledge of the city, and whom he would himself 
accompany, should pass stealthily over the river, and ascertain if their 
fiiends on the other side were ready to assist them. Tyler reluctantly 
agreed to this proposal. 

Holgrave and two others then departed from the main body, unloosed a 
small boat from its moorings, and, in less than five minutes, they were 
walking, in the twilight of a starry midsummer's night, down the rough 
stone pathway of Thames-street. 

While the ginde paused for a moment to recollect the way to the head- 
quarters of the insurgents, some one who passed was heard speaking in a 
tone which fell upon Stephen's ear like a sound he ought to remember ; he 

Sprang from the side of his comrades, and, standing before the strangers, 
emanded, " With whom hold you ?" 

''With King Richard and the true Commons !'* was the reply. "Is it 
not Stephen HolCTave ?" contmued the galleyman, holding out his hand. 

** Yes," replied Holgrave, giving it a friendly pressure ; " I thought I 
knew yoor voice." 

''Do you know my voice?" asked one of Wells's companions. 

*' Ah! Merritt, you are the man I wanted — when did you see Father 
John 7 can you tell anythinsof him ?" 

" Is not the father with Tyler ?" asked Merritt. Holgrave then knew 
that some mishap must have befallen the monk ; and the possibility of his 
being in the Tower occurred to all. 

"Hollo !" cried the galleyman, as, at this moment, a party of men ap- 
proacbed — " with whom hold ye, mates ?" 

*'With whom should we hold," said the foremost, ''but with King 
Richard and the true Commons ?" 

" Well met, then," said Wells ; " for the true commons are up — no time 
is to be lost — the prophet is in prison. Let each man steer his own 
coursey muster all the hands he can, and meet on Tower-hill. Hark ! that 
strolce tells one — remember we meet at two, and we will see if the Lon- 
doners and men of Kent cannot shake hands before the clock has tolled 
three." 

The galleyman then hurried Holgrave up a narrow dark street, where, 
tapping gently at a door, it was instantly opened, to Stephen's great sur- 
pnse, by old Hart well. 

" Is that you, Robin !" said a soil voice ; and a female face was seen 
peeping luilf way down the stairs. 

••Yea, yes ; but go, Lucy, and tell that Stephen Holgrave is here." 

" What ! Stephen Holgrave !" said the warm-hearted Lucy, springing 
down the stairs ; but, light and c|uick as was her step, another reachedthe 
bottom before her, and, with a famt shriek, Margaret Holgrave fell on her 
husband's neck. 

" Father," resumed Wells, " take up that lamp, and we '11 get a flask of 
the best, to drink a.hedlth to the rising ; and do you, Holgrave, go up and 
jost take a look at your children, and then we must be gone." 

** And the strife will begin this night !" said Margaret fearfully, as Hol- 
grave, bending over the bed, where lay two sleeping children, glanced for 
an instant at a dark-haired boy of five or six, and then, taking a little rosy 
infant of about a twelve-month in his arms, kissed, and gazed upon its face 
witb all the delight of a father. 

"There will be no strife, Margaret, to-night, or to-morrow. The com- 
mons of London are rising to help us, and the king will not hold out when 
he tees but no matter. Tell me how you have fared. When I left 
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Sudley, to join the commons, you were taken charge of by your brotheri 
who, no doubt, placed you here with your friend Lucy, on her marriage 
withWellB " 

<* Stephen !" said the galleyman, from below. 

" Good heavens 1 I must ga Bless you, Margaret 1 — bless you ! I will 
see you a^n soon ! May Ood keep ye both 1" Gently laying down the 
still sleepmg babe, he tore himself from the arms of his weeping wife, and 
rushed down the stairs. 

Holgrave had never much reason to boast of the gift of speech, more 
especially when his feelings were in any wise affected. Even the ^^ey- 
man was not as eloquent now as upon former occasions, and the two issued 
forth, and walked on for about five minutes, without exchanging a word. 
Wells, at length, stopped at a house in the vicinity of St. Bartholomew's 
Priory, with a heavy sothic stone arch, enclosing an iron studded door, and 
the windows of the first, and still more the second, story prpiecting so as 
to cast a strong shadow over the casement of the ground-floor. Wells 
tapped twice with the hilt of his dagger at the oaken door, which was softly 
opened, and he and Holgrave entered. 

A low stone pass9£e conducted them into a spacious wainscoted room 
well lighted, and so mil of company that it was not possible, at a glance, to 

fiiess at their number; and here, at the head of a Ion?, narrow table, was 
lack Jack standing erect on the seat which he should have occupied in a 
different manner, and, with his eyes dancing, and his nose ana cheeks 
glowing, haranguing the crowd in a style of familiar eloquence. 

" What, my old fnend ! what do you do here ?" said the galleyman aloud, 
but evidently speaking to himself. 

'* Why," replied Holgrave, imagining the exclamation addressed. to him, 
'^ I suppose he has left Uie Essex men to try what can be done among the 
bondmen !" 

** But what has he to do wiUi the Essex men or the bondmen ?'* asked 
the galleyman. 

''Why, do you not know that that is Jack. Straw, the Essex captain ?" 

*' He Jack Straw !" cried Wells, with such a look as if his eyes rested 
on a spectre. " Have I not heard John Ball say that he wished Wat Tyler 
were like Jack Straw ?" 

"Yes ; Father John thinks better of him than of any who leads : but to 
tell you the truth,'' added Holgrave, in a whisper, '' though he can read 
and write, and is, as Father John says, a prudent man — I do n't like him." 

"Do you know him?" emphatically asKed the galleyman. 

" To be sure I do !" ' 

"But I mean," impatiently resumed Wells, " did yon ever see him be- 
fore he was with those Essex men ?" 

« No." 

" Then, Stephen Holgrave, a word in your ear : — / know him ; and let 
that man hoist what colours he nuiy, steer clear of him — you understand 
me!" 

Holgrave had no time to reply, when Wells, suddenly, in a gay careless 
tone, accosted a man who was approaching the spot where they stood. 

" Hah ! Harvey ! who thought of seeing you among the true commons ?" 

Harvey looked at the speaker an instant, and then, recognising him as 
poor Beauchamp's successor in the jury, was about to joke him upon his 
long fast, when his eves gleaming upon Holgrave, he thought it the most 
pruaent course to make no allusion to the matter, but directly to reply to 
Well's salutation. 

"Why my business in the country," said he, " fell off a little; and so I 
was trying to make out a living here, and Tom Merritt coming across me, 
it took litUe to persuade me to nold with the conunons." 
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" In liopeB of bemg well paid,'* thought the galleyman, though he said 
nothing ; ne merel;^ smiled an answer, and then, drawing Harvey a little 
aside, whispered him — 

'' But what gale drove our worthy foreman here ?** 

** Oh ! you know, I suppose, that he is a sworn brother among the leaders, 
though I didn't know it till this very evening, when it hsmpened that I was 
sent to the Essex men to know when they thought of marching. You 
know Black Jack gets on badly without a drop, and, as he could hardly 
obtain enough amon|; them to wet his lips, he took the opportunity, as he 
said, of my coming to raise a good spirit among the bondmen — but in 
troth to ^ ' and he put an empty wine-cup, that he held in his hands, to 
his mouth. 

The apartment was so densely filled, that the door had opened, while this 
conversation passed, without attracting the least attention ; but Wells, who 
bethought him that the minutes were flitting, found a passage for himself, 
and, approaching the table, placed a stool that he took from behind one who 
had relinquished it in order that not a word that fell from Jack Straw should 
escape him, and, mounting upon it, shouted out at the top of his voice — ^^ 

"With whom hold ye, friends?" 

There was a sudden hush at this abrupt interrogatory, and Jack Straw 
was about to answer in no very gentle manner, when, fixing his penetrating 
eyes upon Wells, a significant glance informed the golleyman that he was 
raoojgnised, and, suppressing the epithet he was about to use, Oakley merely 
lephed — 

" We hold, as all honest men ought — with King Richard and the true 
Commons!" 

*• It is of little use holding with them," returned Wells, " if you stand 
talking there all night : — the time is now come for action, not speech — at 
two, the commons of London meet on Tower-hill — that is my message." 
He then turned away, and was hurrying with Holgrave from the room, 
when Jack Straw, stepping round from his post of orator, intercepted him, 
and, seizing him by the arm, whispered in his ear — 

** Are you leaders too ? By the green wax ! I suppose I shall see the 
ghost of the ferret among the good commons next ! But mind ye, galley- 
man — not a syllable that we ever met!" glancing his eyes at Holgrave. 

" Not a word," replied Wells, breaking from the foreman's hold, and 
effecting a precipitate retreat 

At the appointed hour the commons of London mustered in strong force 
on Tower-hiU ; and, headed by Wells, passed on to London Bridge. Here 
they halted, and, upon a blazing brano being affixed to a long spear, and 
elefated in the air, a sudden shout from the thousands occupying the south- 
em bank, was re-echoed by the Londoners, and caused, as mi^ht be ex- 
pected, a strong sensation among the citizens, inducing a disposition rather 
to concede than to provoke. The elevation of a second torch was the signal 
that a parley had been demanded by the loyalists; and then the sudden 
silence was almost as startling as had been the previous tumult. The horn 
of the lord mayor's herald again sounded the parley : those who styled 
themselves the commons demanded that the gates should be opened, and 
their brethren of Kent permitted to pass. There was some scruple as to 
the propriety of acceding to this demand, which, however, was soon got 
over by the unequivocal assurance that the commons would pass at any 
fate ; and that, if farther opposition was offered, their first act, upon enter- 
ing the dty, would be to tear down the houses and demolish the biidge. 
This argument was forcible ; and, as there appeared no alternative, Uie 
mayor, first stipulating that the houses and stalls on the bridge should re- 
nain unharmed, and that free passage should be granted to the citizens to 
return to their dwellings, passed, with the dvic force, between the opening 
13—3 
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ranks of the dictating commonalty. Those of the latter, who had aifrowa, 
rested meanwhile on their bowa, and those who were armed with swords 
and spears on their cross-hilts and handles ; — and thue>, in the attitude of 
submission, and in the silence of peace, stood the confederates until the last 
citizen had gone by. Then the close and the rash, and the simultaneous 
shout, came upon the eve and ear like the gathering of michty waters ; and, 
ere five minutes elapsed from the departure of the mayor, the bridge groaned 
with the hurried tread of the insurgents, and Tyler planted midway the 
banner of St. George on the highest house-top. 

Shouting for the prophet, Tyler and the galleyman led on the multitude 
to Tower-hill ; but when here, it was to litUe purpose that the former and 
Holgrave went rapidly along the verge of the moat, from one extremity to 
the other, and to as little purpose did the smith's practised eye run over 
every bar and fastening that came within his ken — he could detect nothing 
in the massive walls but the strong work of a skilful artizan. 

" The ditch is deep," *said Holgrave ; ''but a part could easily be filled 
up ; and if*we had ladders, the wall is not high." 

'* A^e, or if vou had a score or two of hempen ropes, with good grappling 
irons, it would be but boy's play to get alofl," said the galleyman. 

Unfortunately, however, they were provided neither with ladders nor 
ropes ; but even had they been so, it is doubtful whether they would have 
been put in requisition — for now arose the question as to what part of the 
building they ought to attack, and where lay the prison of the prophet) ad- 
mitting that he was a prisoner. A thousand suppositions and conjectures 
were afloat, hut no one was sufficiently well acquainted with the building 
to give a decisive answer. Indeed, it appeared that scarcely a single indi- 
vidual among them had ever crossed the drawbridge. 

An angry debate now ensued among the leaders. Some, confiding in 
their numerical force, and zealous for the liberation of the prophet, were for 
storming the fortress at any point, and for efiecting their object more speed- 
ily, proposed razing to the foundation some of the neighbouring houses^ 
and filling up the ditch with the materials. Others thought such an attack 
might rather militate against themselves than turn to any account in redress 
of grievances, and after all might fail to advantage the monk : these pro- 
posed that a parley should be demanded, and their resolutions submitted to 
the king, with a requisition for the prophet's release. 

" Men of Kent !" shouted Tyler, indignant at the pacific proposal, "what, 
do you suppose King Richard and his counsel, cooped up yonder, will think 
of us while we stana talking and gaping here ? Think ye they will take 
off the poll tax, or free the bondman ? or open the prison door of our holy 
prophet, while they see us waiting like so manv beggars, for them to read 
what is written on the sheepskins ? I hold, that leaving half our brave 
fellows here, to let them know that if we do not mount their walls, we have 
an eye upon them, the rest should go on and see what is to be done in other 

5arts of London. Who knows bufwe might get hold of that mortal fiend, 
ohn of Gaunt ; if we once had him, by St. Nicholas ! we might ask for 
what we liked. Stephen Holgrave, do you keep watch here, and let no one 
come or go : should there be anything to be said, you know what to sa^ — 
that is enough." And then, marshalling off a strong and picked body from 
among his followers, the smith hurried forward, accompanied by the galley- 
man and Kirkby, through the city, injuring neither person nor property, but 
only exacting from every one they encountered in their progress, a shout 
ana a God-speed for the true commons. 

The barred gates of the Fleet prison flew open before the assailants, and 
the wretched inniates felt their feverish temples once more cooled by the 
pure breath of liberty. At about a hundred paces from the Fleet, they 
passed a house, having the bush suspended ui front, indicating its posses- 
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•or to be a vintner ; and the host himself, with singular fool-hardiness, 
stood looking oat from the open casement of the first story. 

** With whom hold ye, friend V* said Tyler, as he passed, imagining, 
from the dauntless manner of the man, that he was a friend. 

*' Not with such traitors and rebels as ye, with whomever else T may 
hold!" returned the man. 

At the instant, a bow was drawn, an arrow wliizzed, and the imprudent 
vintner fell back from the casement 

''Break in the door!" said Tyler, ''and let us see if the cellars of this 
unmannerly knave have any thing more to our liking than their master's 
speech." 

There was no need to repeat the order — the door was smashed to splin- 
ters, and, in the rush to get at the cellars, several were thrown down, and 
trampled on. A large can, filled with wine, was handed to Tyler, and 
another to the galleyman, who, each quaffing a long draught, permitted 
the like indulgence to their followers ; and then the word to march on was 
shouted by the chief. But now the smith perceived evidence of the folly he 
had been guilty of: the wine wets too tempting to be leA so soon — the 
vintner's house ran^ with execrations and tumult — and even among those 
who kept their station in the street, the dangerous liquid continuedto cir- 
culate. 

" This comes/' said Tyler, enraged at such sudden disorder, " of letting 
folks taste of what they 're not used to ; but let them tipple on. By St. 
Nicholas ! they may : I will wait for no man ;" and snatching the banner 
of St. George from its half stupified bearer, and waving it m the air, he 
applied a small bugle to his lips, and at the blast, all whose reason was 
not entirely lost in their thirst, followed the smith from the scene of ine- 
briety. 

Their next halt was at the beginning of the Strand, opposite the princely 
mansion of the bishop of Chester. The gates were forced in, and the gar- 
den encircling the building filled with the commons, who, hissing and 
shouting, bade John Fordbam come forth. When it was discovered that 
the bishop was not within its walls, the house was presently glowing in 
one bright sheet of flame. It was told to Tyler, while this was going on, 
that a body of the Essex men had marched on from Mile-end, and taking 
a northerly direction, had pillaged and destroyed many dwellings, and 
among others, that of the pnor of Saint John of Jerusalem, at Highbury ; 
while another division was rapidly advancing by the way of Holbom, to 
attack the palace of John of Gaunt at the Savoy. 

" By St. Nicholas !" said Tyler, "they shan't have it all their own way 
there;" and the Kentish men made all haste to be the first to commence 
the work of destruction ; but ere they had left the burning house, the dark 
body of the division of the Essex men was seen pouring into the Strand by 
the wall of the Convent garden. 

Tyler and the other leaders, followed by hundreds, now rushed on to the 
palace ; — the massive eates yielded to their blows, and the assailants, pour- 
mg in through the arched passages, ran along gallery and window, and 
through seemingly countless apartments. Yet, even amidst their eager- 
ness to capture Lancaster, they paused a moment, casting glances of aston- 
ishment and pleasure at the beautifully inlaid cabinets, rich tapestries, 
and embroidered cushions, which everywhere met their gaze. The gal- 
leyman, however, was perhaps the only one among all the gazers who 
knew the value of the things he looked upon ; and he could not repress a 
feeling of regret, as he glanced at the damask^han?ings, and the gold cords 
and fringes, and remembered that all these would be speedily feeding the 
flames. As he was thus occupied, and thinking what a fortune these aiti- 
elet would be to a peddling merchant, he saw Jack Straw in the act of whis- 
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period in Harvey's ear (who, by some strange sort of moral attraction, was 
standmg by his side), and he noticed them linger antil the group they had 
accompanied passed on to the inspection of other apartments. Oakley then 
opened a door in a recess in the corridor, which, when they entered, they 
closed hastily afler them. 

" Master Tyler," said Wells, springing up to the chief, " they are board- 
ing a piize yonder ;" and he pointed to the half-concealed door. 

''Have they got John of Gaunt?" vociferated the smith; but as he 
turned his eyes from the spot to which his attention had been directed, to 
hia informant, the galleyman could not be distinguished among the group 
— for, in truth, he was rather solicitous to avoid any kind of contact with 
his old associates. 

"Confound the unmannerly carle," muttered Tyler, as he rushed forward 
with his men to seek an explanation in the room itself. The door, how- 
ever, resisted all their efforts ; and this only strengthening their hasty sus- 
picions respecting Lancaster, the stout polished oak was presently split 
asunder by their axes, and they forced an entrance into a small li^ht apart- 
ment, furnished in a style of eastern luxury. From the carved ceiling were 
hanging the broken links of a gold chain ; and on the 6of\ crimson cushions 
of an ebony couch, and on the floor, were scattered the miscellaneous con- 
tents of an exquisite ivory cabinet. 

" He has escaped us !" shouted Tyler and the others, as, afler casting a 
rapid glance around the empty apartment, they darted through an open 
door on the other side. This led into a luxurious dressing-room, and this 
again into a sumptuous dormitory. If there were any outlet from this 
room,at was concealed by the splendid hangings, and the pursuers, after 
assuring themselves that no human bein^ was within, returned to the 
dressing-room. The door of egress from this apartment was secured on 
the outside, and so, without a moment's delay, they had recourse to their 
former expedient, and the door was instantly hewn to splinters. On creep- 
ing through the aperture, and passing through a short passage, they found 
themselves in the gallery that ran round the hall. Here, chSSng with dis- 
^appointment, the pursuers had only to hope that they might^y chance, 
take the right scent, and were rushing along the gallery, when Tyler, cast- 
an^ his eyes below, and observing the galleyman cross the hall, hallooed 
to liim ; and then springing along the gallery, and down the spiral stairs, 
seized Wells rather unceremoniously, and upbraided him with conniving at 
the escape of Lancaster. 

** Avast there! Master Tyler," said Wells, shaking ofl* the gripe of the 
smith ; " I know no more of Lancaster than jourself : I told you this morn- 
ing he was on the borders — and so, how, m the name of all the saints, 
could he be here ? — but I tell ye, there are some here who would rather 
lay hand upon John of Gaunt's gold than upon John of Gaunt's body !" 

ehend- 
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whether Lancaster had escaped or not, it did not appear hkely that he would 
be found ; — and the order was given for firing the palace. At the same 
instant a leathern jack, covered ul over with a thick quilting of blue satin, 
was held upon the point of a lance, and as many arrows shot at it as they 
would more willingly have aimed at the breast of its owner. The building 
was already smoking in fifty different places, and at some points the flames 
were already rising. Tyler, who had determined not to believe in Lancas- 
ter's absence, after lingering about the palace with the hope that the devour- 
ing elenient mi^ht force him from some hidin^-place, accidentally found 
himself in the chapel close to the sanctuary, and just at the opportune nio> 
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HMDt to detect a Bacrilegious hand remoTiog a massive gold candlestick 
fiom the altar. 

'* lofidel I devil !" shouted Tyler, springing over the railing of the sanc- 
toary, and raising his clenched fiat: the candlestick fell from the grasp of 
the delinquent, and he reeled against the altar with the force of the blow. 
" What!" continued Tyler, aghast, "can it be Jack Straw !" 

" Yes, it is," replied Oakley, fiercely, in some measure recovering from 
his confusion, and from the efibcts of the blow, " and, by the green-wax ! a 
strange way you have of claiming acquaintance — what did you think, Ty- 
ler, I was going to do with the candlestick ? Will not the commons have 
churches of their own, when they obtain their rights, and would it not be a 
triumph over Lancaster, to have these brave candlesticks gracing our 
altars." 

Tyler had turned away while Black Jack was speaking, but suddenly 
stopping, turned abruptly round, and looking full at him — 

** I '11 tell you, Jack Straw," said he, " were it not for my respect for Father 
John, I would have every door of this chapel fastened up, and then the 
flames that are already crackling the painted windows yonder, would just 
give you time to say a paternoster and an ave, before they cheated the gib- 
bet 01 its due ! but, as it is, let him who put you over the Essex men look 
to you, but, by my faith," he added, stamping his foot against the pavement, 
and speaking qwcker, " if you do not instantly leave this place, all tho 
monks that ever told a bead shall not save you !" 

It was yet possible for Oakley to feel shame, and it was not entirely with 
rage that his whole body at this moment trembled. He looked at the smith 
as he spoke, and half drew a dagger from his bosom, and an indifi^rent 
spectator, regarding the two — Oakley still standing on the upper step of 
tne altar, and Tyler at a dozen paces down the centre aisle — would have 
thought that there could have existed but little odds between the physical 
power of the men ; but Oakley, although he ground his teeth, and felt 
almost sufifbcated, had too much prudence to expose his gross enervated 
body to the muscular arm of the vigorous smith. Therefore, assumiuj^ an 
indignation of a very different character from his real feelings, he said, as 
be stepped from the altar into the nave of the chapel, 
. ** I do n't understand your language. Master Tyler — am not I a leader ? 
— does not the prophet know me and trust me ?" 

" By St. Nicholas ! the prophet does not know you ! Do you think he 
would have trusted you, if he had thought vou would have skulked into a 
ehapel to steal the very candlesticks from the holy altar !" 

An execration passed between Oakley's teeth — he sprang upon Tyler, 
and had not the smith dexterously raised his left arm and arrested the blow, 
Black Jack's dagger would have been buried in his bosom. 

" That for ye, coward," said Tyler, striking him with the flat side of his 
bared weapon. Oakley aimed another thrust which was again turned 
aside, and the smith, now flinging down his sword, seized upon his ri^ht 
hand and wrenched the dagger from its grasp. After a short struggle, 
Oakley fell heavily on the pavement, with the blood streaming from his 
mouth and nostrils. 

" Lie there, for a dog— to strike at a man with a dagger !" said Tyler, 
as he took up his swora, and muttering something about " if it was not for 
the sake of the prophet," strode hastily away. And there was little time 
for delay ; the atmosphere of the place was becoming quite insupportable, 
and the flames were spreading witn such rapidity, that the smith, half stu- 
pified and scorchmg, had enough to do to escape from the mischief he had 
kindled. 

That afternoon, Richard was standing on a turret of the fortress, looking 
at the column of flame which still rose bnghtly from Lancaster palace, even 
3* 
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above the heavy smoke and occasional sparklings which told elsewhere of 
the whereabout of the incendiaries. 

^ Our cousin will have to crave hospitality, when he returns home/' sai^ 
Richard, addressing the Earl of Oxford, who stood beside himt 

'* The knaves have been merry on their march,'*' replied Oxford. '' Does 
your grace see the bonfires they have lit yonder ?" and he pointed towards 
the north. 

" By my faith, it is more than provoking to see the audacity of the kerns. 
Think younot," added Richard, after pausm^ a moment, " that if that monk 
was brought forth, and his head laid on a block, some terms might be made 
with the rebels. Do you see," continued the king, as they descended to 
the battlements, " they are bringing huge beams towards the drawbridge." 

It indeed seemed evident that some bold measure was contemplated, and 
Richard's suggestion respecting the monk was about to be acted upon, with 
only a prudent hint from Sir Robert Hales not to provoke the commons to 
desperation, when De Boteler's page approached his master. 

The baron was standing apart from the other nobles, scanning, with a 
gloomy countenance, the dark undulating mass below. Once he could have 
sworn that Stephen Holgrave stood upon the verge of the ditch before him, 
but if it was he, he stood but an instant, and then was lost amidst the mul* 
titude. This circumstance gave a new turn to De Boteler*s meditations ; 
he thought too of the monk of Winchcombe Abbey — this John Ball, who 
was styled the prophet ; and it seemed to be no less true than strange, that 
the germ of all this wide-spreadins disorder had sprung from his own soil. 
So much, in fact, was he absorf>ed in these ideas, that he actually started 
when his page, who had been for the space of a minute endeavouring to 
draw his attention by repeated obeisances, ventured to pronounce his name 
in rather a high key, as he presented to him an arrow which had been found 
sticking in the door-post of the building in which Father John was confined. 

'* And tliis was shot from the river ?" asked De Boteler, as he received the 
arrow and unrolled a parchment wrapped around it. 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Tell Calverley to come hither directly." 

The page withdrew, and De Boteler, after perusing the parchment, pre^ 
sented it to Richard. It ran thus : " A retainer of the Lord de Boteler will 
come, unarmed and alone, beneath the southern battlements, at ten o'clock. 
He is a leader of the commons, but, being touched with remorse, he will, if 
admitted before the kin^in council, disclose all the secrets of the rebels." 

**Know you any retamer of yours who could have written this?" 

"My steward, who approaches, can better answer the question, your 
highness," returned the baron. 

The parchment being handed to Calverley, he instantly recognised the 
hand, and, in answer to De Boteler's question, replied — 

" This is the handwriting of a retainer called Oakley." 

" Do you know the man ?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

Calverley then retired, and those whom the matter concerned withdrew 
to an apartment, and gave their opinions according to the view in which the 
thing appeared to them. 

That it was a stratagem to gain entrance to the Tower, was the opinion 
of several, but, after much discussion, it was decided tliat the man should be 
admitted, and that the monk should be exhibited merely to intimidate 
the rebels, until the result of this promised communication should be 
known. 

About ten, a small boat was observed to approach the southern walls of 
the fortress. A man stepped from it, and was permitted to ascend the ter- 
race, and Calverley, who was standing there, challenged the stranger. 
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The steward clapped his hands, and immediately the bows of a hundrad 
archera stationed around were unbent, and he addressed Oakley as fel- 
lows: 

" It was you who shot the arrow ?" 

" Yes." 

"Are you a leader, Oakley V* 

" I was a leader," retumea Oakley, gloomily. 

** It was well that I was here to recognise your writing." 

** Where there is a will there is a way, steward, and I should have found 




. stopping 

short, astliey were crossing the court-jrard, *^it is revenge! When I iomea 
the commons, I swore I would not betray them, and I would not — betray 
them for gold did you say? — listen — I had gold — aye gold enough, to 
have kept me an honest man all the days of my life, afler Uiis rising, and 
that — that blacksmith, who killed the baron's retainer — 

"Turner! what of him?" 

But Oakley went on without heeding the interruption. ** What was it to 
the knave whether I or the flames hadthem — and to be cuffed and threat- 
ened ! — but the gibbet shall not be cheated of Mm. Do you know they 
threw Harvey into the flames — I heard the shrieks of the wretch, but I 
could not help him, though I knew my treasure was burning with him ! for 
I was crawhng, all but sufibcated, and seeking for an ouUet towards the 
river. I heard the cry, but for an instant, and then nothing, through the 
iongpassage, but the rush and the roar of the flames." 

" Then the gold you speak of was lost ?" 

" Yes, by the green wax ! it was. If I had only been wise enough to 
have kept the bag myself, poor Harvey mi^ht have been alive, and I should 
not have done what I am going to do this night No ; — I should only 
liave cursed the smith and forsworn the commons, and made the best of 
my way to where I could have turned the gold and the gems into hard coin. 
Is my Lord de Boteler here ?" 

** Yes." 

"Then, Master Calverley, although, as I have said before, it is to revenge 
myself, you must tell the baron that the king must not expect to have my 
assistance in betraying the commons without paying for it." 

" My lord will not see you but in the presence of the council" 

"Not see me ! then, by the green wax ! I may be cheated ; for one can 
hardly ask the king for money to his face." 

"The baron has pledged himself that, if your intelligence and services 
are such as you hinted at, you may claim your own reward." 

" May I ? — then John Oakley will be no niggard," his countenance los- 
ing much of the gloomy ferocity it had been marked with. " But, stew- 
ard," he added, as they walked through the building, " the smoke and the 
flame are even now in my throat ; — you must give me wine, or I shall not 
be able to speak a word." 

De Boteler was instantly acquainted with Oakley's arrival, and the coun- 
cil assembled, impressed with the importance of detaching so influential a 
l«ider from the commons. Indeed, energy bad given place to indecision, 
at a moment that required prompt measures. Tyler had, but an hour be- 
fore, sent an intimation, that, if the prophet was not released in twenty-four 
hours, the city would be fired, and the Tower assaulted : and, even at the 
moment when the members of the council were entering the chamber, the 
air was rent with the shouts of Uie commons on Tower-hill and Smithfield, 
as some skilful artizans among their body had nearly matured some ma- 
chines for facilitating the attack. Symptoms of panic or indifierence had 
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been also manifestod amons those who guarded the Tower. The atimnge 
stories whispered of Ball, His prophecies, and his calm bearins while con- 
fined in his dungeon, with his oft repeated assertions of being liberated bj 
the commons, were calculated, in such an age, to fiU their minds with the 
belief that he was, in truth, a prophet, and one whom it would be impiety to 
meddle with. 

After Richard, surrounded by the lords, had taken his seat at the table, 
Black Jack was introduced by De Boteler as the writer of the scroU. 

" You are a leader of the rebels V* interr<^ted Sudbury. 

" I am, your grace," replied Oakley. 

" Which division of the kerns do you command ?" 

" The commons of Essex." 

"What! all?" interrupted Richird. 

** My liege, I am leader of fifty thousand men." 

"Then what is the design of this rising ?" again asked Sudbury. 

'' To free the bond — to acquire land at a low rent — to be at liberty to 
buy and sell in all cities and towns, without toll or interruption ; — and 
lastly, to obtain a pardon for this insurrection." 

," By my faith !" said Sir Robert Hales, ** these are bold demands, which 
the sword alone must decide." 

<< Peace ! Sir Robert," said Sudbury. — " What have you to suggest 
which may benefit the realm. Sir Leader?" he continued. 

" Eire I say more," laid Oakley, falling on his knees before Richard, ''I 
crave a general pardon, not only for myself as a leader in this rising, but 
for all other trespasses by me committed." 

^* Ha, ha, ha," laughed Richard, *' the knave is wisely valiant! He has 
an especial care of his own neck. Rise — thou art pardoned." 

*'But my liege," continued Oakley, still kneeling, "there is one confined 
in this fortress for whom I would solicit freedom." 

"To whom do yon allude, knave?" asked Sudbury, with some 
surprise. 

" To father John Ball." 

" To father John Ball ! to that son of Satan — that vile author of all this 
confusion. Be content with saving your own head." 

"Then, my lord archbishop," said Oakley, rising, "if a hair of that 
monk's head is touched, I will not answer for the result. Wat Tyler, my 
lords, is a man of desperate purpose. He has sworn before the multitude, 
that, if the prophet is not freed before the twenty-four hours, the heads of 
all these noble peers around me shall answer for it — Nay more " 

" Hold, kern," interrupted Richard, fiercely ; " we despise the threat" 

" But, my liege," persisted Jack Straw, " let the council consider the 
danger of the delay. I have reason to know, that those you reckon upon to 
oppose an entrance here are not to be trusted : the prophet has worked 
wonders, even within the fortress." 

" How know you that ?" asked Richard, with surprise. 

"My liege, there are disciples of John Ball in the Tower — aye, even 
among tlie royal household !" 

"T is false!" returned Richard, angrily — "who are they? — confess! 
confess !" 

"No, my liege — though I have renounced the confederates, I cannot 
betray them ; but if i^e monk is freed, I will, at the risk of my head, qudl 
the rising, without blood." 

" How ? — speak !" said Sudbuhy. 

"My lord, you have heard the conditions, which have been drawn up by 
John Ball himself. I would humbly suggest, that charters of freedom 
should be granted under the royal hand and seal : if it so please you — they 
can be revoked at leisure. The Essex men will be content with these char^ 
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he abhors bloodshed, will curb this l^ler, and thus this formidable arraj 
may be dispersed. I would further suggest, that your highness, attended 
by a slight retinue, and unarmed, should repair to-morrow to Mile-end, 
where I shall have assembled the leaders, and will sound them on these 
points. The charters may then be read, and, my lords, you are jaware, 
that even the royal franchise cannot destroy your right over the bondmen, 
without an act of parliament" 

While Oakley was speaking, all eyes were fixed upon him with some- 
thing of astonishment at advice that would not come amiss from the sa^rest 
among them. 

''Retire," said Sudbury ! " we shall consider the matter." 

"My lords," said the wily prelate, in a solemn tone, ** this man has an- 
ticipated my counsel. It may not be safe to meddle with this Ball for the 
present The charters may be made out, and of course revoked hereafter ; 
but I like not your grace perilling your person, alone and unguarded, among 
the kerns." 

"My lord," said Richard, '' we are resolved to meet these bold men, and 
hear what they have to say. Shall you attend us, my Lord of Canter- 
bury?" 

" I would fain be excused, with your highness's leave. A dignitary of 
holy church should not degrade his calling by communing with tne scum of 
the land !" 

" Then, mj lord bishop, let who will stay, we ga. My lords, will you 
attend your king ?" 

" To death, my liejve," said De Boteler and the rest 

" 'Tis well — let this man be recalled." 

" Tell the commons, that King Richard will see them to-morrow," said 
De Boteler. 

" Then, my lord, the monk is to be freed ?" asked Oakley. 

" His life is spared till after the conference," said the treasurer ; " his free- 
dom depends upon the disbanding of the Essex men." 

Oakley was then led forth from the council by De Boteler, who pledged 
himself that the monk should not be harmed ; and, after receiving, from 
Calverley, a part of the stipulated reward, he retired from the fortress by 
the way he had entered. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tbb Tower clock had just struck ten, and Father John was reading a 
Latin manuscript by the light of a small lamp, when the door of his prison 
opened, and the glare of a large wax*light, preceding a lady, almost da^ed 
his eyes. The torchbearer, placing the torch in a convenient position 
against the wall, retired, leaving the monk and the lady alone. 

There was but one seat in the dungeon, so John Ball arose, and pre- 
senting his stool to his visiter, seated hunself oathe bundle of straw which 
composed his bed. 

Isabella de Boteler placed the stool so that her own face might be in the 
shade, at the same time that the light played full upon that of the monk. 
They sat an instant silent ; and as the baroness bent her eyes upon the 
father, she saw, in the deep marks on the forehead, and in the changed hue 
of his circling hair, that he had paid the price of strong excitement ; but yet 
she almost marvelled if the placid countenance she now gazed upon could 
beUmv to one who had dared and done so much. At length she spoke, 

<• iPoo know me, Father John ?" 
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« Yes, lady » 

" Know you why I have visited this cell ?" 

*' It is not for me to speak of what is passing in the heart of another.*' 

** Tdl me, monk," asked Isabella, *<did you see the multitude who filled 
the open space when you were led upon the battlements this afternoon ?" 

** I did, lady, and my heart rejoiced — even as a father at sight of his 
children !" a slight tinge passing over his cheek. 

" Ypu speak too boldly," said Isabella, with some impatience ; " but if 
your eyes were gladdened with what they saw on Tower-hill to-day, they 
will not be gladdened at the things that will meet their glance to-morrow !" 
She hesitated, and then went on rather hurriedly : '^ When you are led forth 
again, the rebellious commons will be dispersed, and ttie block will be 
standing ready for your bead !" 

''Man is but dust, and a breath may blow him away. I was born, 
Lady de Boteler, but to die ; and there is not a morning, since I have abided 
in this dungeon, but, as I have watched the first raysof light stream through 
yonder grating, I have thought. Shall my eyes behold uie departing day I 
and, as well as a sinner may do, I prepared for my end. But, lady, are the 
thousands but as one man ? — and think you that the spirit which has gone 
forth " 

" I tell you. Father John," interrupted Isabella, *' that even at this moment 
a leader of the rebels is before the council — and ere to-morrow's sun shall 
set, the turbulent villeins will be either hanged or driven back — and ^oti 
will be beheaded !" 

'' Is the betrayer a captive?" asked the monk; and he fixed an anxious 
searching glance on the baroness. 

"No, the man came voluntarily " 

Isabella paused. The monk, however, did not reply; but she inferred, 
from a sort of quivering of the upper lip, that her information affected him 
more deeply than he cnose to tell. She passed one hand across her fore> 
head, and then, claspin^ them both, ana resting them upon her kneea^ 
looked earnestly at John Ball, and said, impresively — 

*' The rebels are betrayed, and you are condemned ; but, if you will heark- 
en io my request, this hour shall free you from prison : — Will you, will 
you tell me of my lost child ?" 

"Lady," said the monk in a stern voice, " think you so meanly of John 
Ball, that he would do for a bribe what he would not do for justice' sake ? 
The time was when ye might have known, but ye took not counsel " 

" Then he lives 1" said Isabella, in a suppressed shriek ; and she bent her 
head on her bosom, and covered her face with her hands. 

For a minute she sat thus, and then slowly removing her hands, and rais- 
ing up her pale and tearful face, said tremulously, and in so low a tone as 
to be scarcely audible, " My child, then, does live ?" 

" Baroness de Boteler, I said not that your child lives." 

"Oh, Father John, torture me not so," said she, with hysterical eager- 
ness. <' Oh, tell me not that I have a living son, and then bid me look 
upon the grave. Oh, lead me to my child, or even give assurance that he 
lives, and you shall be freed ; and if he whom I suspect did the deed, be 
shall be pardoned and enriched." 

" The Baroness of Sudley," replied Father John, " does not know the 
poor Cistercian monk. Were the bolts withdrawn, and that door left 
swinging upon its binges, I would not leave my prison until the voice of the 
people bade me come forth. And know ye not, lady, that with what mea- 
gure ye mete to others, the same shall be meted to you again. Did ye deal 
oat mercy to Edith Holgrave ? Did ye deal merdfuUy by Stephen, when 
ye gave him bondage as a reward for true faith — and then stapes and « 
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pnmm 7 And, as for me, -— and ye expect that the bondman's eon is to set 
a pattern of mercy and forgiveness to the noble and the free*?" 

" I was right, then," said the baroness, in a more composed tone — ** it 
was Stephen Holgrave who did the deed ; but father, if you spurn my ofiers, 
at least answer me yes or no to one question — Am I the mother of a living 
son?" 

It was in vain, however, that Isabella promised, implored, and even 
threatened ; John Ball would not vouchsafe another reply, and the baroness, 
at length, wearied and indignant, arose, turned abruptly from the monk, 
and summoning her attendants, hastened forth to her own apartment, and 
there, throwing herself in a chair, wept and sobbed until her neart was in a 
measure relieved. 

That night was a period of strong excitement within and without the 
Tower. Without, the moonlight displayed an immense mass of dark bodies 
stretched on the ground, and slumbering in the open air ; while others, of 
inore active minds, moved to and fro, like evil spirits in the night. Beyond, 
m the adiacent streets, occasionally rose the drunken shouts of rioters, or 
the shrieks of some unhappy foreigner, who was slaughtered by the igno- 
rant and ferocious multitude for the crime of being unable to speak English. 
Within the Tower there was as little of repose ; there were the fears of 
many noble hearts, lest the renegade leader might not be as influential as 
he vaunted, concealed beneath ue semblance of contemptuous pride or 
afiected defiance; — then there were the sanguine hopes of the youthful 
Richard ; — the maternal fears of his mother ; — the anxious feelings of the 
baroness ; — the troubled thoughts and misgivings of John Ball ; — and the 
strange whisperings among the men-at-arms and archers, who all "did quail 
in stomach," we may suppose, at the novel combination of a prophet in 
prison, and an armed populace besieging the fortress. 

The next morning Richard, without breastplate or helmet, but simply 
attired in a saffron-coloured tunic and an azure mantle lined with ermine (on 
which opened pea-shells were wrought in their natural green, bat with the 
peas represented by large pearls), a cap of azure velvet, edged also with 
ermine, and with no other weapon but a small dagger in the girdle of his 
tunic, prepared himself to meet his rebellious subjects. The idea of letting 
down the drawbridge, and passing by it from the Tower, was too imprudent 
a thinv to be thought of, and Richard, therefore, attended by De Botelcr, 
Oxford, Warwick, Sir Aubrey de Vere, and a few others, were just about 
takins water, in order to pass a little way down the river, and then proceed 
to MiTo-end on horseback, when the princess Joan, attended by the Lady 
Warwick, joined the party, and intimated her intention of accompanying 
her son. 

It was to little purpose that Richard expostulated ; the fair Joan was re- 
solved to share in whatever perils might befall her son. As they approached 
Mile-end, the princess started at the deafening clamour which arose from 
the multitude ; some shouting for Richard as they saw him advance, and 
others vociferating as loudly that all should hold their peace until they knew 
what the king would grant. When the tumult had in some degree sub- 
sided, Sir Aubrey de Vere and Sir Robert Knowles rode forward in advance 
of the king, and approaching Jack Straw, who was also on horseback : — 

" Sir Leader," said De Vere, " we have come at the king's command to 
make known to these assembled commons his grace's pleasure. Are ye 
willing to listen to the royal clemency ?" 

Leicester was not among the leaders, for, disgusted with Oakley's tardi- 
ness, he had about an hour before passed the citjr gates with a large body, 
to join Tyler. Jack Straw, theretorc, had not him to contend with, and a 
flattering plausible speech in a few minutes procured attention to the follow- 
ing charter : — 
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'* Richard, king of England and of France, doth greatly thank his §ood 
commons, because they so greatly desire to see and hold him for their kinjgr ; 
and doUi pardon them all manner of trespasses, misprisons, and felomes 
done before this time ; and willeth and commandeth, from henceforth, that 
every one hasten to his own dwelling, and set down all his grievances in 
writing, and send it unto him, and he will, by advice of his lawful lords and 
good council, provide such remedy as shall be profitable to him, to them, 
and to the whole realm." 

" Ye mav tell his grace," cried Rugge, " that I for one will never return 
to my dwelling until a charter is granted to make all cities free to buy and 
sell in." 

** And shall we go back to our homes to be bondmen again ?" burst in a 
wild cry from thousands. 

At this moment a messenger rode up to Oakley, and, putting a letter 
into his hands, instantly retired* 

** A message from the prophet !'* cried Black Jack, as he glanced over 
*the writing, and then read aloud, " John Bail greeteth John Straw, John 
Leicester, Ralph Rugse, and the other leaders, and also all the true com- 
mons assembled at MiTe-end, and commandeth them that they listen to the 
voice of their anointed kins, and hasten back to their own homes ; and 
John Ball, who is now freed^ will obtain from the royal hand the charter of 
freedom, for the bond, and the redress of all Uie grievances that weigh down 
the free." 

There was much murmuring and discontent at the tenor of this epistle ; 
and but littie disposition manifested to obe^ the mandate : but the example 
of their principal leader. Jack Straw, who instantlv, as in obedience to the 
prophet's command, divested himself of his sword, and presented it to Sir 
Auorey de Vere, intimating his submission to the king, occasioned a sort of 
general panic, or rather, a distrust of their own powers. This, added to the 
specious and equivocal promises of Richard, who now approached, and the 
persuasive eloquence of Oakley, operated so far on the credulous multitude, 
that the king, amidst a universal shout of Long live the kin^ of the com- 
mons," turned his horse's head towards London, rejoicing in nis heart that 
so far the rebels were dispersed. 

But in this instance his exultation was of short duration, for one, who had 
leaped from the battlements of the Tower unheeded, and had swam along 
the river unharmed, approached Sir Robert Knowies, who was riding some- 
thing in advance of the party, and with his saturated apparel bearing testi- 
mony to his assertions, announced the stunning intelligence that the Tower 
was at that moment in the possession of the commons. This brave defender 
of the fortress was Calvcrley. 

There was a sudden halt at this intelligence, and many an exclamation 
. at the presumption of the insolent commons. However, after some consul- 
tation, it was deemed most prudent to come as litUe as possible in collision 
with the rebels, but, under countenance of the mayor, to pass through the 
city, and then, as the most probable security, claim the hospitaUty of the 
worthy abbot of Westminster. 

We shall leave King Richard with the fair Joan of Kent and the nobles, 
to pursue their journey to Westminster, while we give some idea of the 
means by which the commons, so soon after the departure of the king, 
became masters of the Tower. The galleyman had been a resident in Lon- 
don for some years ; and it will of course be inferred, that during this time 
he must have formed many acquaintances, which circumstance, indeed, had 
been of much avail in gaining admittance into the city, and now turned to 
as good account in effecting an entrance into the Tower. 

It was about midnight that Wells, who had been thinking a great deal of 
the probability of gaining access to the fortress, went to the smith's quar- 
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tan, and proposed to attempt an entrance. Tyler commended hie devotion ; 
and the galleyman, provided with a rope, to which an iron hook was affixed, 
and a flask or two of wine, dropped unobserved into the water. He swam 
on as sofUy as possible beneath the wall, and in the shadow cast by the 
moonlight. There was one part where he observed that an angle of the 
bnilding cast a broad shade on the parapet ; and here, without a moment's 
hesitation, he stopped, and throwing up the rope, the hook caught Though 
encumbered by his wet apparel, he climbed up with the agility of a boy ; 
but the instant his figure appeared above the wall, two men with drawn 
swords sprung forward. 
" Hold there I I have brought ye a drop of wine." 
At the first sound of his voice the weapons were lowered. " It was well 
that Y^ spoke, master vintner,'* said the men, taking each a flask of wine and 
draining its contents. 

It so happened, that these men had a strong S3rmpathy for the commons, 
and besides this, they had been much wrought upon by the stories, whether 
true or false, circulated through the Tower respecting Ball ; and it did not * 
require much persuasion to gain them over in assisting Well's project. A 
female domestic belonging to the lieutenant, a sweetheart of one of those 
men, secreted Wells in an apartment in her master's house, and contrived 
to purloin the keys of the ^tes after Richard's departure. The galleyman, 
aided by a few daring disciples of the prophet, with whom he found means 
to communicate through the same femsile instrumentality, surprised the few 
who guarded the gate and drawbridge : and the blast of a norn was the 
stgnaT for the smith to advance. So suddenly was this feat accomplished, 
that the men-at-arms, who were scattered up and down the fortress, had 
not time to seize their weapons or oppose the thousands who, headed by 
Tyler and Holgrave, rushed forward, and entered the Tower. With ex- 
ulting shouts the conquerors took possession of the building. Some made 
strict search for the members of the council ; others, with blows and taunts, 
emi^oyed themselves in divesting the panic-struck soldiers of their arms ; 
ana others, the more numerous of the intruders, were intent only on forcing 
the wine-cellars, regardless of the threats and buflets of their leaders. But 
above all this wild clamour, arose the voice of Tyler, who strode rapidly 
on, like some demon of power, striking and reviling friend or foe who was 
unable to point out where the prophet was confined. 

At length one of the keepers was seized, who conducted Tyler and Hol- 
grave to his celL 

** Father John, you are free — the Tower is ours!" exclaimed Holgrave, 
flinging wide the massive door. 
" And I am freed ? and by the bond ?" exclaimed the monk. 
" Aye, Father John, you are free," said Tyler. " We have found you at 
last ; but by St Nicholas! we have had a long search. Hah !" as he 
glanced on the monk, '' have the knaves chained you. Bear him forth, men 
of Kent — Wat Tyler himself will strike off those irons." 

The monk was then conducted to the outer door of^ the prison. It would 
be in vain to paint the frantic joy of those without Deafening shouts of 
''The prophet is free!" passed from mouth to mouth, and then came the 
nisfa to obtain a prayer or benediction. 

** Back, men of Kient — back," vociferated Tyler ; — and then arose the 
long wild shout as Tyler freed the monk from the last link of his bonds. 

Just then a movement among the people was observed, and a man, has- 
tily forcing his way through the yielding ranks, announced to the aston- 
ished smith, and yet more astonished monk, that Oakley had, by command 
of the prophet, made terms with the king, and that even now the Essex men 
had broke up their camp, and were marching homewards. 

'* And is this thy counsel, Father John ?" said Tyler, reproachfully : 

13—4 
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" but, by St Nicholas ! this robber of the high altar shall not depart scathe- 
less. Kentish men ! — my horse, my horse !" and he stamped his armed 
heels upon the pavement. 

"Wat Tyler," returned the monk, sternly, "this is not my counsel — 
this, then, is the traitor ! — but perhaps he has obtained the charters !'' 

" The charters. Father John,'* responded Tyler, with a sneer: " aye, by 
St. Nicholas ! he has got his charters in good broad pieces, I Ml warrant ! 
— My horse, Kentish men, I say !" 

" Confound the whole rising, if he escapes me ! Stephen Holgrave ! as 
the father does n't like me to ^o, tell Leicester to take a chosen body of the 
Kentish men ; and, mark ye, he must catch that fiend, and bring him to 
the Tower, dead or alive !" 

" Stephen Holgrave," said the monk, " let not one hair of his head be 
meddled with ! And now, Wat Tyler, I enjoin thee to clear the fortress of 
those who have forgotten their duty — but slay not. I now go to the chapel, 
where I shall remain a short time in prajrer." The monk then waved his 
tiand, and drew his cowl closely over his brow, to hide from his gaze the 
evidences of debauchery he encountered at every step in his way to the 
chapel. The gutters and kennels ran with wine, and some, for want of 
vessels, were lying prostrate lapping up the flowing beverage — some, en- 
tirely overpowered, were stretched across the doorways, and in the court-' 
yards, serving as seats to others, who were, with wild oaths, passing round 
the goblet. 

"And this is the first-fruits of liberty," muttered the monk— "but no 
good can be had unalloyed with evil." 

The chapel, during all the tumult, was unnoticed, probably less through 
respect for the place, than from neglect ; and thither those who had most 
to fear from the people had hastened, expecting safety from the'sacredness 
of the spot. Among the rest, or rather leading the way, went Sudbury, 
who was shortly afterwards joined by the constable and treasurer, on per- 
ceiving the commons in possession of the Tower. 

In order to impress the place with a still greater degree of awe, Sudbury, 
with his attendant priests, had robed themselves, and commenced vespers. 

Father John entered the chapel, and prostrating himself thrice at the 
door, arose, and silently advanced to the toot of the altar. Here he recog- 
nised the archbishop, and, checking his emotions, knelt in prayer, unnoticed 
till the service had concluded. In the midst of the sacred son^, terror was 
depicted, more strongly than piety, in the faces of all the worshippers, save' 
Sudbury ; he seemed calm, except, indeed, when a shout from without 
caused an indignant frown to darken his brow. 

The monk was at length perceived, for the treasurer, on raising bis eyes, 
met the glance of Fatner John. " My lord bishop," said he, ** yonder 
stands the monk, John Ball !" 

" And why not, my lord treasurer ?" said Father John, in a clear, full 
voice, his face, before so pale, glowing, and bis frame trembling so much 
that he grasped a pillar for support ; " this temple i^ open to all — the just 
as well as the unjust." 

" Darest thou, rash man, to defile the holy place ? — why art thou not in 
thy prison ?" said Sudbury, whose glance fell proudly and scornfully on 
the monk. 

" Simon Sudbury," answered Ball, with a look of e<^ual defiance, and 
still deeper scorn — " my dungeon doors obeyed the spirit of the free ; and 
God alone can judge who is defiled, or who is pure " 

" Away, degraded priest !" answered Sudbury, fiercely, and he raised his 
arm, and pointed towards the door. 

" Simon Sudbury," retorted the monk, " if, as thou sayest, I am degraded, 
to thee no authority is due — If I am still a chosen one of the Lord, me- 
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thinks I am free to enter and worship in his temple : but,** he continued, 
elevating his tones to tiieir fullest compass, ** whether I am a priest or no 
priest, yet here I am powerful, and, proud prelate, /, in my turn, command 
ihu hence !" 

**'And is this the way, misguided zealot?" cried Sudbury — *Ms this the 
way that you preach peace 7 What hast thou done with the loyal Richard ?" 

"The royal Richard," returned Father John, ezultingly, **is but king of 
the commons ; but the royal Richard is well served, he added, sarcastically, 
" by Simon Sudbury and the nobles, who leave their prince, in his peril, to 
hide them in holes and sanctuaries !" 

The treasurer turned pale, and hung his head. 

" Aye, Sir Treasurer, thou hast reason to sink thy head ! Thy odious 
poll-tax has mingled vengeance — nay, blood, — with the cry of the bond." 

" It is thou, foul spirit!" cried Sudbury, descending a step from the altar 
— ^ It is thou who hast stimulated the thirst for blood, and hast brought the 
royal prerogative and holy church into contempt — away! ere, with my 
own hands, I drive thee hence !" , 

" And away, ill-starred prelate ! — away (as I prophecy) to thy doom !'* 
returned the monk, advancing a step towards Sudbury; ''aye — aye — 
away! and " 

The monk did not finish the sentence, for the door of the chapel was for 
a moment darkened witti the shadows of two men, who were just entering ; 
and Father John, wrapping his cloak around him, walked rapidly towards 
them, and, with a single adjuration of " Friend Tyler, spare !" issued forth 
from the chapel. 

Tyler, in his haste to seize the archbishop, stumbled over a lance which 
one of those who had fled with the prelate nad dropped. 

" Confound the band that dropped thee !" muttered the smith, as he 
sprang on his feet " John Kirkby, is not that Sudbury yonder ? It is he, 
by St Nicholas! Seize that babbling old man! — he with the mitre !" 
They bad now arrived at the altar. 

" Not one step farther, kern !" cried the treasurer, seizing his sword, and 
pUu^n^ himself in front of Sudbury. 

A shriek from the women who had clustered round the treasurer, made 
matters worse ; for, attracted by the noise, the chapel was instantly filled 
with armed men. 

" Sir Treasurer, think you to scare him who leads the Kentish men ? 
Kirkby, drag the antichrist from the altar !" 

Kirkby advanced a few paces, but a glance from Sudbury seemed to un- 
nerve him, and he stood for a moment irresolute. 

** There, chicken-hearted carle !" cried the smith, felling Kirkby to the 
ground with his mailed liand — " there, dog! — Wat Tyler must be obeyed ! 
And now, Simon Sudbury, take off that blessed mitre, which ill befits thee, 
and come forth ; for, by my faith and the blessed St. Nicholas ! in one 
hoar hence, thy head shall be stuck on London Bridge, wrapped up in the 
hood of thine own mantle !" And with this, Tyler placed his foot on the 
first step of the altar. 

Another shriek from the terrified females but seemed to augment his 
fury ; and the treasurer, after a few vain parries, fell stunned and bleeding 
by a powerful blow of the smith's axe. 

" Lie there, dog ! — there goes one of the accursed council !" and, sprin^- 
in^ up the step with a ^ant grasp, he seized the mitred chancellor by the 
neck, and dragged him mto the centre of the church. 

** Hold, impious man !'' said the undaunted prelate ; *< the noblest and 
l^ntleBt heart in England lies bleeding and .gasping on the hi^h altar in 
defence of the Lord's anointed ; but even the blood of the anointed shall 
■tain the sanctuary ere }u quail before man in his master's temple !" 
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*' By St. Nicholas ! then yon shall be cheated of dying here,** said Ty- 
ler ; and, snatching the mitre from the gray locks it covered, he threw it to 
Holgrave. " There, Stephen, that shall soon sit upon a worthier head : 
and now, Sir Priest, or Sir Pi;elate, be quick with an ave — for the block is 
ready ana the axe sharp. And you, Kirkby (who sullenly stood by), mind 
and lift up that knave yonder," pointing to the treasurer ; *' for, by St. 
Nicholas ! he, too, shall die!" and the treasurer, faint, and almost lifeless, 
was, with Sudbury, borne away to Tower-hill. 

John Ball, in the mean time, had passed on from the chapel, heedless of 
the greetings that met him at every step, and of the riot and confusion that 
would, at another time, have called forth his rebuke. At length, as be 
passed the royal apartment, he heard sounds that seemed to recaU him to 
himself — they were the shrieks of women ! Throwing back his cowl, and 
casting an indignant glance at Kirkby, who had just emerged from the build- 
ing, he said — 

'' What dost thou here, John Kirkby, and why these screams ?" 

Kirkby muttered something of the council. 

" And darest thou, John lUrkby, a leader of the people — darest thou be 
the foremost to set at naught my commands ? I repent roe of my en- 
deavours to right the oppressed, for, alas ! they have been like stray sheep 
without the care of tne shepherd! — and now, that the shepherd has 
sought and is among them, they heed not his voice." 

But the shrieks were a^in repeated, andFather John commanding Kirkby 
to follow, passed rapidly through the apartments, where every thing pre- 
sented the trace of the spoiler. In many of them were stretched, or rather 
huddled together, peasants in the last stage of inebriety, some on the 
beds, and others on the carpets ; and the shattered garniture of this abode 
of Richard and his fair mother, served but to mark its recent costliness and 
splendour. 

The monk groaned deeply as he observed four or five men hewing with 
axes at a door which had resisted their first efibrts to burst open ; whue two 
others were struggling with a man who seemed to be disputing their en- 
trance ; and a few paces from these lay, on a richly-worked counterpane, 
an infant, whose shrill cries mingled with the strife. 

The flashing eye and indignant rebuke of the monk, on beholding this 
scene, unnerved the fear-stricken peasants. 

'*It is the prophet himself !" burst from the lips of the men, dropping 
their weapons and looking abashed. 

" Aye, it is he whom you say is the prophet," cried Father John, ** and 
accursed, say I, be the house-breakers !" his eye fell on Ralph Rugffe. 
*' What, another of the chosen !" he added, with a withering glance. " All, 
all are unworthy — my heart is sick !" and he turned away and covered his 
face with his hands. 

** Father John, you have come in good time," said the gallejrman, who 
now approached the monk, and who was he that had been contesting with 
the two men ; ** for, good father, if my ears serve me rightly, within that 
berth is the Lady de Boteler !" 

The monk started. 

** And where is her lord ?" 

** I know not, unless he be with the king at Mile-end." 

** Lady de Boteler," cried the monk, " if thou art within, come forth J "and 
Isabella, at his voice, at once threw open the door. 

** Lady," said Ball, who, in a low voice, had exchanged a few words with 
Wells, ** here thou art no longer safe. Conduct this lady, my friend, to the 
abbey of Westminster," addressing Wells, *' and encounter not those who 
might, unchecked by me, commit farther outrage. Take a boat from the 
water-side — that way is yet open. Farewell, lady, I must hence j — for 
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even Simon Sudbary, who made John Ball what he ie now, may be in peiil, 
and it is for the Lord alone to smite. — / seek not the brand to right me !** 
The idea of Sndbory's danger had been confirmed by the bemiviour of 
those whom his presence had arrested .in guilt; and the monk, whose 
sympathies were thus awakened, hastened away, and gained the court- 
yard. Here his ears were assailed by a loud shout, which was repeated 
thiice, and which, he conjectured, proceeded from Tower-hill. 

The monk hurried to the northern battlements, and stood, for an instant, 
^^ng intently on the confusion which filled the vast area before him. At 
one point, and towards the centre, he observed a circle formed of some 
moonted commons, and he perceived a man in the midst in a kneeling pos- 
ture. His voice now arose deep and startling as he exclaimed, '* Wat 
Tyler, I adjure thee, touch not the prelate ^ touch not the Lord's anointed ! 
Forbear ! forbear !" and then, with an agility which, since his boyhood, he 
had not probably before exerted, he descended the platform, hurried through 
the fortress, crossed the moat, and then striding rapidly through the people, 
who made way as he approached, stood in the centre of that circle towards 
which his fears had impelled him. 

A glance informed Father John that venseance was swifter in the race 
than mercy, and his eye now fiercely sought for the guilty author of the 
drama. He stood a few paces to the ri^ht, leaning on the instrument of 
crime, and his eyes riveted on the prophet. Upon his dark countenance 
was marked triumph and agitation, for he feared the storm which he ex- 
pected was now to burst upon him. But whether it was the spectacle 
which the monk's first ffa&e encountered, or that indignation, too aeep for 
utterance, overpowered nis energies, cannot be said ; but, after regarding 
Tyler with a look which seem^ to combine every thing of horror and 
disgust. Father John turned awa^, and was quickly lost in the multitude. 

Those who witnessed this brief interview saw enough to indicate, in that 
glance cast on their leader, the monk's displeasure at the deed ; and Tyler 
himself well understood the silent rebuke, for, turning to Kurkby, he said, 
m a bitter, though subdued tone, — 

" John Kirkby, the father is angry, and this is all one gets for one's 
pains. Now that the mitre waits for his head, he will not put it on ; *— and 
did not that traitor Jack Straw often say the father wished for Sudbury's 
place ; and though I hate bishops, I would not mind seeing him one. 
But, by SL Nicholas ! he added fiercely, no more bishops for Wat Tyler — 
and " 

The smith was here interrupted by a messenger from Richard, with a 
proclamation for the commons to meet him the next morning in Smithfield, 
when they should have every thing they required. 

** Ye may tell King Richard that the commons toiU meet him ; but 
mind ye. and tell him to have no^ lords, nor men of law, nor any of that 
brood of^ bishops with him, if he wishes them to wear their heads ; — mind 
ye that. Sir Pursuivant*' 

Tyler then retired, but first strictly enjoining, on pain of death, that the 
bodies of the archbishop and treasurer should not be removed or interred. 

When night came, and Father John did not return, the feeling became 
general that, disgusted with the spectacleof the morning, he had abandoned 
the dCuse ; and it became apparent, even to Tvler himself, that some de- 
cisive step must at once be taken, before those whom the monk's eloquence 
had aroused and united, and his promises inspired with a confidence of 
anceees, should, deprived of his guidance, return home in despair. 

The smith was as ^reat an enthusiast for the freedom of the bond as the 
monk himself; but his mode of obtaining it did not coincide with the peace- 
fol boat of the father. Tyler's plan was bold and sanguinary, — the 
monk's^ intimidatiaii without violence ; and energetic and accustomed as 
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was the smith to act on his own impalses, yet, even in his fiercest moodfl,' 
he willingly yielded obedience to the monk's suofgestions. Indeed, he had 
lon^ been accustomed to pay that deference which Father John's mildness 
had, as it were, extorted ; and the circumstance of their first connexion, 
from the liberation of Ball from the dungeon of Sudley to the present period, 
had so increased his afiTection and veneration, that now,' deprived of tfab 
pillar of support, he felt a loneliness and dejection which nothing around 
could dispel. 

The morning was just breaking; and the moon shone full and bright on 
the surrounding buildings, on tne trees, on the tents that markra the 
lod^ent of the leaders, and on the groups that lay tentless on the ground, 
buried in profound sleep. All within the boundary of the rude encainp* 
ment were reposing in the confidence of power, without guard or centiael, 
save one, whose eyelids closed not Alone, in the comer of a tent, which 
stood in the centre of the encampment, sat Tyler, whom the moonbeams 
revealed, as they streamed through a rent in the canvass. His right hand 
clenched, and his elbow resting against the side of the tent, supported his 
head ; and in his led he held a small gold crucifix, on which he was sazin^, 
not with a countenance on which pity might be traced, but rather a Took in 
which sorrow and despair seemed blended. 

" Aye, it was his gift^" said he. " However bad. Father John, you m4y 
think Wat Turner, he cares for this holy relic more than the life his mother 
gave him. And was it not because he thought to place you above them all 
Siat Sudbury lies on Tower-hill ? And did be not take ofi* that mitre with 
■ his own hands ? — and did not his heart beat joyfully when he saw you 
come, that he might put it on your head 7 And now you leave him with 
the work half done. And the poor commons, too, must go back again to 
be kicked and cufi^, and to bear the load heavier than before. Ay, Father 
John — and did he not snatch you from the stripes and the bolt ? — and 
were not his hands red with blood that blessed night? — and was he not 
forced to fly like a felon, and take this accursed name of Tyler?" Here 
his agitation increased, and bis articulation became indistinct and husky ; 
he started up, thrust the crucifix into his bosom, and paced the tent for a few 
minutes in silence ; then looked upon the sleeping mass, and resumed, as he 
re-entered the tent — 

" Ay, ye may soon sleep your last sleep. They will have at ye in the 
morning; for tne proud barons are withering their might; but, by St. 
Nicholas! I may do something yet. Yes, there will be more blood — I 
see it ; — I must have an order to behead the lords ; and then, if Richard 
will be king of the commons, and no more lords or bondage, Father John 
himself could not wish for more." 

He, at length, became somewhat composed, and threw himself upon the 
floor, to get a few hours' rest* 

At an early hour, he prepared to redeem his pledge of meeting the kins ; 
and the commons, as they arrived^ commenced forming in order of batue 
along the west side of Smithfield. When marshalled, the^ presented the 
appearance of a wedge, broad behind and gradually dimimshing to the front ; 
tlie banner of St George was in the centre of the Ime, supported by the men- 
at-arms ; while on either side were disposed the sKngers and archers. 

In this order, they awaited the king ; and, in the interim, Tyler employed 
himself in riding up and down the ranks, exhortmg the people to be firm, 
and to take care that they should not be cheated out of their rights by king 
or priest Indeed, his whole demeanour supported the night's resolve, and 
vindicated a determination of purpose which imparted itself to the thou* 
sands who cheered him at every step in his progress. 

We must premise, before describing the coming.interview, that the Tower 
was again occupied by Richard. A sudden attack during the nig^t fur- 
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prited those left in possession ; and here the assiduity of the lords had col- 
lected a strong force, by means of the communication from the river ; and 
they determined on ^ivins battle to the commons, should they refuse to re* 
torn home on obtainmg the charters. A large body of the citizens had, by 
preTious concert, thrown themself unobserved into the priory of Bartho- 
lomew, in order to operate, under William Walworth, with those in the 
Tower. 

Precisely at ten o'clock, Richard, without pomp or circumstance, issued 
from the Tower, attended only by De Boteler, Warwick, and a few others. 
Sir John Newton bearing the sword of state. He was apparelled in the 
same manner as when he appeared at Mile-end, when he went forth to 
meet the Essex men, and with that unsuspecting confidence that marked 
his early years, entered Smithfield with as much gayety as if he were going 
to a banquet. Sir Robert Knowles and his men-at-arms had orders to 
follow at some distance, but on no account to show themselves until there 
might be occasion. After surveying the formidable array, which stretched 
fiu" away into the fields, and listenmg to De Boteler's remarks on their 
clever arrangement, either for attack or defence, — 

"By my faith ! my lord," said Richard eagerly, ^' these knaves will not 
be trifled with ; but lo ! who have we here ?" as he perceived a single horse- 
man gallop forward from the centre. 

<* My liege,'* said Newton, as the horseman neared the royal train, ** that 
man is Wat Tyler." 

'' And if ray eyes do not mislead me," said De Boteler, looking searchingly 
on Tyler, *' I know the graceless kern." 

Newton then pushed forward to open the conference, and said, as he 
joined the smith — 

''My lord, the king, wishes to hear you on the alleged grievances." 

" And who are you, knave, that dare ride in presence of vVat Tyler?" 

" I am Sir John Newton, the king's sword-bearer," returned Newton, 
proudly. 

** Then, by St. Nicholas ! none shall ride here but Richard and myself. 
Come down, braggart," and he seized the bridle of Newton's horse. 

Richard now rode up, perceiving the peril of his attendant. 

^ And what would ye have, Wat Tyler ?" asked Richard, in a conciliatory 
tone. 

" Sir King, I would first have this knave well whipped for riding in my 
presence." 

** But what would ye have put in your own charter, Wat 7" again asked 
Richard, endeavouring to draw the smith's attention from Newton. 

Tyler, however, was more intent on unhorsing the sword-bearer, than 
listening to the king, for he now grasped Newton by the shoulder, and 
endeavoured to drag him from his horse. 

Daring this altercation, a small body of archers had advanced from the 
lines to within bow-shot of the disputants. 

Richard observed the movement, and beckoned to Sir John to dismount, 
who, choking with mortification, surrendered the animal to a man whom 
Tyler had beckoned to approach. 

"And thai dagger, too, surly knave," said the smith. "How dare ye 
come here aitneaT Go to, thou art a knave !" 

Richard could contain himself no longer. " Thou liest ! Sir Leader,' 
said he, reining back his charger, whose bridle had come in contact with 
the head of the smith's horse. 

" The dagger, knave," muttered Tyler, still mtent on humbling the 
proud sword-bearer, and raising his axe in a menacing attitude. 

The dagger, like the horse, was then relinquished, and Tyler, with a 
glMtteo ef triuuiphy turned to Richard, and continued — 
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** King Richard, I *|1 now tell you what the commons want : first, I want 
a commission to behead all the lords, and those who began the poll-tax -» 
I woald have no more lords nor lordships, nor lawyers, nor bonda^ ; and 
I would have you king of the commons — and now Sir King, be qmck with 
the charter, for, by St Nicholas ! 1 shall not eat or drink till every mother's 
son of those yonder can go and come, when and where they will ; ay^ 
and be as proud as the proudest of ye." 

" These are bold demands, Wat Tyler," returned Richard, his che^ 
glowing with indignation, ** and more, by my faith, than we shall usten 
to." 

Tyler, during the colloquy, had seized his axe, and though it was not 
raised above his saddle-bow, yet the convulsive motion of the hand as it 
grasped the weapon, might seem to indicate danger to the younff king. Rich- 
ard was now surround^ by his retinue, amono whom was William Wal- 
worth, the lord mayor, who had crossed over from the priory on perceiv- 
ing his peril. 

*^ Sir Leader,'' cried the mayor, boiling with rage, and approaching Tyler, 
" ride not so close to his grace ; it ill becomes such as yovi to ride or speak 
so in the kind's presence." 

'* Ha ! ancTdo ye say so ?" returned Tyler, elevating his aim ; " take ye 
that for your insolence ;" but the blow, which would have deprived the wor- 
thy citizens of their sturdy chief, was arrested, ere it descended, by War- 
wick, who seized the uplifted weapon from behind, and the next moment 
the smith received a stunning blow from William Walworth's mace ; then, 
as the reins dropped from his hands,a thrusl from De Boteler's sword ended 
the cares of one who, doubtless, had he lived at a later period, might, in 
the cause for which he bled, have been a Tell or a Hofer. 

A thousand spears, and as many shafts, prepared to avenge his fall, and 
an instant more of indecision, and Richard would have been spared the 
humiliation of after years ; but a bold inspiration at this critical moment, 
hurried him fearlessly forward into the midst of the commons. 

** What, my lieges !" he exclaimed, with a smile of confidence, " are ye 
anory that your leader is slain ? Richard of England shall supply his place 
— Tollow me to the field, and ye shall have what ye desire !" 

And, incredible as it may seem, the lances were lowered, the bows re- 
laxed, and those who so lately had vowed to live or die with Tyler, followed 
the king to St. George's fields, rendmg the air with cries of ** Long live 
King Richard!" & ' s 

The men-at-arms, headed by Sir Robert Knowles, and the citizens, under 
Walworth, hurried after the commons, and when the charter had been 
granted, and the people were dispersing, suddenly and treacherously fell 
upon them. 

Unprepared for such an attack, and now no longer formidable, the insur- 
gents, panic-struck, fled on all sides j and, after a brief struggle, many of 
the leaders were cut down or secured. Numbers of the peop© perished, 
and Richard once more entered the Tower in triumph. 

It is almost useless to add, that the charters were soon after revoked, 
and thus failed the first struggle of the British helots. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

When the commons, trusting to a deceitful promise, had lost tliat unity 
which could alone render them formidable, it was no matter of difficulty 
to secure Holgrave, as he rushed forward to revenge Tyler's death. Besides 
his being a leider, a reward from the baron was offered for his capture ,* and 
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)t was to little purpose that he fought and straggled against a body which 
attacked him on every side ; he was overpowered, and thrown into a cell 
in St Bartholomew's priory, from which, when the tumult had ceased, he 
was removed, and, at the baron's request, delivered over to him for punish- 
ment. 

This unexpected consummation wrought upon Holgrave so much, that 
with > the sullen determination which had marked his character on previous 
occasions, he resolved not to answer an3r questions whatever. We should 
have premised, that the galleyman had given Holgrave a solemn promise, 
that if any ill befell him, Margaret should be cared for like his own wife. 
This was a solace to him, as he thought over his mother's death, and his 
own evil destiny. But there was another solace, that, strange as it may ap- 
pear to some minds, arose from the thought, that whatever might befall 
him, the baron's heir would share in it. At first, when he had been removed 
to Sudley, mild measures were resorted to. He was lodged in a comfortable 
apartment, fed plentifully, and promised his freedom with whatever reward 
he might claim, if he would but speak satisfactorily as to the lost child. 
When this failed, he was sent to the keep, and for a week black bread and cold 
water were the only articles of aliment supplied ; and then ^e peine forte et 
dure was resorted to. But though his face was swollen, and of a livid pur- 
ple hue, and the eyes seemed starting from their sockets at the pressure on 
Lis chest, as he lay with his limbs extended on the earU), yet would he not 
speak the word which would have released him from all this suffering. 
The extreme punishment, however, of adding weights until nature couM 
sustain no more, was delayed from day to day. The baroness had twice 
given birth to children who had survived but a few hours ; the third had 
Hved, but it was a daughter ; and as she dwelt upon the approaching ex- 
tinction of their noble line, she dared not permit the order to be given that 
mi^ht deprive her of all hope. Day after day were the weights pressinjg 
and stifling, and forcing the blood that still crept through his veins to his 
extremities, and distending the hands and feet witib a feeling of agony. 
But though the pressure was each time removed when the leech pronounced 
the prisoner exhausted, yet it appeared that repetition, though slow, would 
effect the work as surely as if the punishment had been in the first instance 
applied in all its legal ngour. 

Calverley, although he feigned to exert himself, would not in reality seek 
for Margaret while Holgrave lived ; hut Black Jack, who, after eluding 
the pursuit of Leicester, returned to Sudley, and domesticated himself in 
the castle under the hope of supplanting Calverley, had, of course, no mo- 
tive for deception ; and the baron's of!er of gold was too tempting not to 
call forth all his ingenuity. But neither he, nor fifty other mercenanes who 
were out upon the scent, could discover the track. 

Holgrave had been about a month a prisoner, when Sir Robert Knowles 
came to Sudley, to announce that Richard would honour the castle with 
his presence on the following day, and on the next proceed on to Glouces- 
ter to hold a parliament. As the^ were sittir^ at the evening banquet — 

" My Lord de Boteler," said Sir Robert Knowles, " do you remember 
the drcumstance of a certain vassal of yours being accused of shooting a 
buck?" 

"Yes, perfectly." 

"His name, I think, was Stephen Holgrave — the same Holgrave that 
was among the rebels, is it not?*' 

"The same man, Sir Robert." 

''So I thous;ht," returned the knight; "but, however, that must not 
wogh now. Have you a vassal named John Byles ?" 

CSuveileyy who was handing a replenished goblet to Sir Robert's page, 
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started so much at this intecrogatory, that the wine-cup dropped from his 
hands. 
'< Yes," replied De Boteler. 
" Has that man a wife named Mary 7" 

"He has," (quickly replied Isabella, unable to divine the cause of such 
singular inqairies. 

^ Then, my lord, I request that John Byles and his wife be instantly 
brought before us ; and with your leave, no one passes from this hall except 
my page, till they appear," continued Sir Robert, as he observed a move- 
ment in the steward, indicating an intention to retire. 

*' Martin," he added to his page, **go you to one of the servitors in the 
court-yard, and tell him to accompany you to this John Byles ; you know 
how to keep your counsel, and remember, that the Baron de Boteler com- 
mands John Byles and his wife to come instantly to the castle. Do you 
not, my lord ?" 

" Yes, if it is your pleasure," said the baron, with a smile. 

"I perceive," resumed Sir Robert, as the page withdrew, ** that my con- 
duct surprises you ; but I cannot yet explain." 

The surprise, indeed, was not confined to the individuals who sat at the 
upper table ; gradually, as the purport of Sir Robert's words was whispered 
aoout, did the hall become hushed, and the eyes of those who sat below, 
and of those who were in attendance, were fixed with a kind of painful 
expectation upon the baron's guest. The domestics, however, were not 
80 entirely engrossed by Sir Robert as to be wholly unmindful of Calver- 
ley ; and significant nods and smiles were exchanged, as they saw, or fan- 
cied they saw, evidences of extreme adtation in the steward. After a few 
minutes' expectation, John Byles and his wife Were ushered in by the 
page. 

Sir Robert looked inquisitively at the yeoman and his wife, but more 
particularly at Mary ; and, as if he read her character in her countenance, 
said something in a low voice to De Boteler, who instantly ordered Byles 
to retire into the anti-room till called for. The door beins closed, the baron, 
at Sir Robert's request, bade Mary Byles approach. Mary, upon entering 
the hall, had looked a very comely sort of personage ; but as misgivings 
gave place to the flattered confidence which had given firmness to her step 
as she enter^, she now presented a totally different aspect. 

''Come closer to the table, Mary Byles," said Sir Robert, addressing her 
in an authoritative, but yet in a familiar tone — " come nearer ; and with 
my Lord de Boteler's leave, I s^all ask you a few questions." Mary curt> 
sied, and rather hesitatingly approached the foo\ of the table. 

'' Now, Mary Byles, I wish you to tell me what kind of a night it was 
when John Byles and your servitor, Sam, went into my Lord de Boteler's 
chase to kill a buck ?" 

Mary was of a florid complexion ; but at this unexpected question, she 
stood before the searching look of the baron with her cheeks as colourless 
as if she had been struck by the angel of death. 

''Are you striving to recollect?" asked Sir Robert, without any symp- 
toms of anger. 

"I don't understand your lordship," at length tremblingly articulated 
Maiy. 

*'Do you not? — I think I speak plain language — however, if you for- 
get the appearance of the night when the buck was shot, perhaps you can 
tell me on what day of the week your man, Sam, managed to set into Hol- 
grave's cottage, and steal the shafts from the quiver over the fireplace ?" 

Up to this period the hall had been as still as if Sir Robert and Mary 
were its onljr occupants ; but at this point a murmur arose, as i(by the 
power of magic, eaoi was in a moment convmced of Holgrave's innocence. 
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"Peace!" vociferated De Boteler — ** Answer, woman!" he continued^ 
stamping his foot 

Mary saw that she had nothing to do but deny, and this she did most 
Btotitly. 

** Wretch !" said De Boteler, " why do you not tell the truth?" 

Bat Mary was not to be intimidated, and Sir Robert, perceiving he could 
gain nothing from her in this way, arose, and approaching the baroness, 
who had been looking on with much interest, said, softly, *' My Lady de 
Boteler, I wish to put a question or two to this woman, but as what I shall 
ask must be distressing to you, perhaps you had better retire." 

"No — no," replied Isabella, " do not fear for me ? — This is so strange, 
I must hear what you have to say." 

" Prepare yourself, then, lady," said Sir Robert, and he resumed his seat. 

"Mary Byles," he began, "I have one more question to ask you. How 
many drops of that fatalpotion was it that Edith Holgrave told you to givo 
ray lord's mfant ?" 

A smothered sob from Isabella now added to Mary's perplexity, her 
cheeks and temples became flushed, and, with a bewildered look, she 
said — 

"I do n't know — I do n't remember anything about it 1" 

" Now, Mary Byles," resumed Sir Robert, speaking more decisively 
than he had yet spoken, "I insist upon your givmg me a true answer to 
this — Did you not say to your husband, on the evening you returned from 
Gloucester, after EdiUi's trial, * Edith's death lies like murder on my con- 
science ; oh, I wish I had n't taken Calverley's advice, but had told my 
lady of the mistake?' " 

" Calverley !" repeated De Boteler, " what did you say of Calverley ? 
What did Calverley advise you to ?" 

- Mary had sustained herself wonderfully well, considering how unpre- 
pared she had been, but this last interrogatory of Sir Robert, conjuring up, 
as it were, Edith's ghost, was too much ; she struggled ao^ainst nature for 
an instant, and then, giving an hysterical shriek, fell back in strong con- 
vulsions. 

Two of the domestics were ordered to bear her from the hall ; and, when 
there was again silence, Sir Robert said, " That woman is too artful to bc^ 
trav herself I Let Byles be called in ?" 

The yeoman re-entered, and Sir Robert began, in a voice so familiar, 
that Byles was thrown off his guard. " John Byles, how came you to be 
so foohsh as to fall in the ravine the night you and Sam went to shoot the 
buck ?" 

" It was n't I who fell in, m^r lord — it was — " 

" — Sam — who fell in," said Sir Robert, as he saw Byles hesitate to 
proceed farther. " You are right, yeoman, it was Sam, and you helped 
him out — but I desire yon to tell me, if you had succeeded in conveying 
the buck to Holgrave's shed, how many nobles Master Calverley was to 
have given you ?" 

Byles looked at lus interrogator as if he had been the evil one himself; 
but he had committed himself, so he thought it the vriser way to say 
nothing. 

** Wny do you not answer, man ?" continued Sir Robert, at the same 
time giving De Boteler a glance, intimating that he wished not to be inter- 
rupted. '* I know how many the steward promised you, but I desire to 
know how much you received." 

" I neither gave nor promised him anything," said Calverley, approach- 
ing the table under the impression of giving a tone to what Byles should 

say. 
'^Thou liest, kem!" said Sir Robert, rising suddenly, and in a voice 
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which made Calverley start back. "Myliord de Boteler, I accuse voar 

steward of bribing yonder caitifT to slay a buck with shafts stolen from 
Stephen Holgrave, and then to lay the slauehtered animal in Holg^ve's 
barn. I also accuse him of prevaihng upon that man's wife to lay the crio|e 
of murder upon an innocent woman ! And, my lord, if you will hold a 
court to-morrow mornins, one whom -I found in the Tower will prove my 
charges, and the wronged shall be righted.** 

" Calverley done all this !" said the bftfon» in a tone of increduHty ; but 
then, as the steward's persevering hostility to Holgrave flashed across his 
mind, it seemed to bring conviction. 

The hall at this moment presented a strange spectacle. Eveiy individual 
' except Isabella and Oakley were on their feet. The domestics, though not 
venturing to proceed beyond their own table, were bending their neads 
eagerly forward, to look more particularly at Calverley than at Byies, as if 
this charge of crime had developed some new feature in the man. Byles, 
with his hale complexion, changed to the palenessof a corpse, stood trembling 
at the foot of the table, at the head of which was standing De Boteler, with 
a flushed countenance and his eyes fixed upon Calverley, with such a look, 
that if the glance of an eye could have killed, the steward would have been 
consumed on the spot There was an instant of silence, or at least there 
was nothing but an indistinct murmur from the lower end of the hall ; and 
Calverley, who seemed stiangelj^ composed, took advantage of the moment 
to say, thoufih without raising his eyes — 

" My lord, whatever charges Sir Uobert Knowles may have against me, 
I am ready to meet them." 

*' Peace, wretch !'' said De Boteler, choking with passion. " Here, let 
these plotters be confined separately till the morrow — and, Luke," he 
added, to the old steward, " let you and John Oakley gp instantly to Hol- 
grave, and see him removed from the keep, and put him mto a warm bed — 
and take ye a flask of wine and pour some down his throat — and see that 
the leech attend him. He now turned to Isabella and strove to dispel 
from her mind the sad thoug[hts that the last half hour had called up, but it 
was not, as the baron imagined, the remembrance of her murdered child 
alone which had sent a paleness to her cheek, and a tremor through her 
frame ; it was rather the thought that through judging rashly she had been 
an accessary to the death of one who perhaps deserved reward rather than 
punishment 

^ The next morning the hall was again converted into a court of justice. 
De Boteler took his seat, and the eager vassals crowded in to hear the ex- 
pected justification of Stephen Holgrave. Calverley, as being a party 
accuse^ was of course incapacitated from filling the accustomed situation 
in the court j and as old Luke was too infirm, Oakley was selected. Black 
Jack had begun to be very calculating — a portion of the money he bad 
received in London had ahready disappeared in his secret debauchery. 
The bribe was not so lar^e as be had been led to expect, and he had sense 
enough to know that his habits were not adapted for turning what remained 
to any account The stewardship of Sudley was so easy and profitable ! 
The very thought of it was delightful — and as nothing had as yet trans- 
pired to criminate him, he accepted of the temporary dignity with the 
most sanguine hopes that Calverley's delinquencies might fix him in it per- 
manently. 

But lo ! when Calverlev's prison door was opened, for the purpose of 
conducting him to the hall, he was not to be found ! It was no purpose 
that the baron stormed and threatened, no trace of Calverley could be dis- 
covered ; but John Byles was brought forward, and, upon being confronted 
with his own servitor, and promised that if he made a full disclosure, the 
punishment of the crime should be remitted, he confessed all with wluch 
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die reader was made acquainted io the eailjr part of the tale. The ques- 
tion of poisoning was then put, but Byles haid cunning; enough to remem- 
ber that no one was privy to this but Calverlejr, and as it mi^t peril Mary's 
life, he stoutly denied all knowledge of the matter. Mary Byles, who ht|d 
also been kept in durance, was then introduced, but she was more collected 
than on the preceding evening, and would admit nothing. She knew 
not anything of the buck — and she could say nothing more respecting 
the poisoning than she had already said at Gloucester, and the supposition 
of Edith's innocence was compelled to rest upon the servitor's oath, who 
swore that he had heard Mary say, on the evening she returned from Glou- 
cester, what Sir Robert had repeated. This, coupled with the circum- 
stance that, together with the poisoning Mary had denied what her husband 
had admitted, and what could not have happened without her knowledge, 
brought sufficiently conclusive evidence to con vinc(^ every one that Et'ith 
had died a martyr to Mary's cruelty or carelessness. * 



As the baron had promised not to punish, Byles and his wife wer^dis- 
as under ban, and therefore shunned as much as possible. We should pif- 
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missed unharmed ; but from that hour forward, they were regarded 



raise, however, that before Byles was permitted to leave the hall^ Stephen 
Holgravd was led in, that he might receive a public acquittal. When Hol- 
l^ve entered, supported by one of the servitors, and, appearing unable to 
stand, was seated on a stool, Sir Robert Knowles, who had more than once 
taken a strong interest in him, started up, and was about to make some 
observation ; but recollecting himself, he resumed his seat, and remained 
silent. De Boteler himself felt a glow of shame and a qualm of conscience, 
as he looked upon the white, swollen face, and bent and shrunken form of 
one who had, in the moment of peril, sprung, with the vigour and ferocity 
of the tiger, between him and death. Holgrave had not been informed why 
the agonizing punishment had been remitted, nor why he had been placed 
in a comfortable bed, and every attention paid him : and he onl^ suspected 
that, perceiving severity could efiect nothmg, they were unwilling to lose 
their victim, and wished again to try the efiect of a milder treatment. His 
suspicions seemed confirmed, when, upon an order from De Boteler, a page 
ispproaebed, and presented him with a cup of wine. Although, as we have 
said, suspecting the motive of so much indulgence, he drank the wine, and 
then, looking round the hall, wondered why there had been such a gather- 
ing of the vassals, and why their looks were bent upon him with such 
firiendly interest, and why words of pity and triumph were murmured 
amongst them ; then he wondered why Jack Straw was sitting in Calver- 
ley's place, and what fault John Byles and his wife had committed, that 
they stood there like criminals. These thoughts, however, had scarcely 
passed through his mind, when the baron addressed him in a gentle 
tone. 

" Stephen Holgrave," said he, " you remember, some seven years since, 
b^ng accused of shooting a buck in my chase. It is not to repeat the charge 
that I sent for you, but, before this noble sir and these vassals, publicly to 
acquit you of thq base deed. He who stole your arrows, and shot the ani-> 
mai, stands there !" and he pointed towards Byles. — **■ And he who bribed 
him to be a thief and a liar, aware of his guilt, has 6ed, and has for the pres- 
ent escaped my vengeance. And now, Holgrave, it repents me that I dealt 
so hardly by your mother, for, as I hope to die a Christian's death, I believe 
she died innocent." 

Sir Robert had remarked the sudden flush, and then the death-like pale- 
ness, which had passed over Holgrave's f|ce, as his glance fixed upon Byles ; 
and perceiving that, as his dead mother was spoken of, he became exces- 
sively agitated, he ordered his page to carry him another cup of wine ; and 
the two criminals being removed, De Boteler continued, 
13--5 
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** Approach, Stephen Holgrave." 

Holgrave arose, and though he trembled, excitement had lent him such 
strength, that he walked up to the baron without assistance. De Boteler 
then, taking Holgrave's right hand, pushed him, with a gentle violence, 
away, at the same instant repeating, in a loud voice, " Away ! thou art 
free V' and then added, " Hear, all ye assembled, that I, Roland de Bote- 
ler, release Stephen Holgrave from his bondage, and that from henceforth, 
he oweth me no allegiance, except what is due as a vassal in chivalry." 

And now the vassals, who had hitherto kept in tolerable order, upon see- 
ing Holgrave again a freeman, set up such a joyful shout, that the approach 
ofthe royal ^uest was not known until the portals were thrown open, and 
Richard, leaomg familiarly upon the arm ofthe Earl of Oxford, entered the 
hall. 

" You hold a cou4 to-day, my Lord de Boteler,** said Richard, as the 
baron hurried forward between the ranks of the shrinking vassals to wel- 
cooHB the monarch. 

Words of courteous gratulation were uttered by De Boteler, as he led his 
visiter to a splendid chair which had been prepared for him, and presented, 
on his knee, a cup of spiced wine. During this, Isabella and Lady Ann 
Knowles had entered the hall, and, after bemg presented to the king. Lady 
Ann whispered to Sir Robert, who requested that Holgrave, who was about 
to depart, although no longer a prisoner, should remain in the castle, at least 
for that day. Holgrave promised acquiescence, and the hall being cleared 
of the tenantrv, Richard and the attendant lords, whom he and his favour* 
ite had by half an hour outstripped, presently sat down to a splendid ban- 
quet. 

During their ride, Robert de Vere had acquainted Richard with the sin* 
fS^lar disappearance of his sister's infant son, and with the suspicions she 
entertained respecting Holgrave. That love of the marvellous, which 
seems inherent in youth, was awakened in all its vigour in the young king ; 
and, as the repast concluded, he heard, with a feeling of pleasure, De Bo* 
teler ask permission to interrogate a vassal in his presence. 

" Please your highness," continued the baron, " the man is exceedingly 
stubborn. We suspect him of having stolen our child, but nothing has as 
yet been able to extract a confession, though, perhaps, your highness's pres* 
ence may have some effect" 

The domestics at the lower table had withdrawn, and Oakley, who was 
continued in his functions as steward, was ordered to see that Holgrave 
attended. 

" Stephen Holgrave," said De Boteler, as the former approached, ** I have 
sent for you, to certify, in this presence, that I restore to you the land you 
were once possessed of, with its stock and crops ; and whatever you may 
need besides shall be given you from the stores of the castle : — it is only 
giving you back your own, Stephen. But it is his grace's pleasure, that 
now, as your late offences are forgiven, you make a ftul disclosure of what- 
ever you know respecting my stolen child." 

All eyes were now riveted upon Holgrave ; and a mind less firm would 
have trembled and hesitated until the whole truth was either revealed or 
suspected ; but Holgrave, although prepared for such interroj^atories, did 
not appear disposed to give an immediate reply. He had lost tnecondencc 
in fair speeches he once possessed. His freedom had been torn from htm, 
and, though now pronounced free, what surety had he that the morrow 
might not again behold him a bond-slave? Thoughts like these coulo 
easily be detected in the contraction ofthe brow, and compression ofthe lips ; 
and there might alsohaVe been detected, together ^vith a resentment for the 
suspicions which had been cast upon his mother, a determination not to 
subject himself to the chances of farther persecution by acknowledging the 
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wrong he had done. At this moment, when the colour was receding fiora 
De Boteler's cheek, and when every respiration which Isabella drew was 
distinctly audible, a figure, which had stood unnoticed behind one of the 
statues, moved on, and, ascending one step of the elevation, threw back a 
cloak from his shouldsrs and a cowl from his head, revealing the strongly 
marked countenance and imposing fi^re of John Ball ! Several of the 
attendants sprang forward to secure him ; but a motion from De Boteler 
restrained their zeal, and, without .noticing the action of the menials, the 
monk, regarding those only who sat round the table, addressed them in that 
deep, solemn tone peculiar to him. 

*^ Start not," said he, ** John Ball is not come to harm you; — he never 
harmed any to whom God gave the breath of life, — neither did he coun- 
sel the blood which has been spilt A price is set upon his head — but 
think ye the homeless wanderer fears to die ? Baron o^ Sudle^, I have come 
thus far to tell you what I told you once before — that if ye will swear to set 
free the bondmen of Sudley, the child you mourn as dead shall be restored to 
you I" 

"Oh, swear, Roland ! swear 1" said Isabella, starting from her seat, and, 
forgetful of all save her own intense feelings, she clasped her hands on her 
husband's shoulder. 

" I do swear," said De Boteler, taking a crucifix from the monk, who 
extended one towards him, and kneeling before Richard ; "I do swear, 
upon this blessed cross, and before my liege lord, that if my child is restor- 
ed to me, so that I can claim him as my own, I will release every bondman 
within this manor, and that, from thenceforth, there shall be no more bond- 
age in the barony of Sudley." 

" Stephen, will ye restore the child ?" 

*'I will," replied Holgrave, with sodened feelings and a brightening 
countenance, "the child, my lord, shall be given up to you." 

"He shall be given up," repeated the monk; and then, clasping his 
hands upon his bosom, he descended the steps, strode through the hall, and, 
in less than a minute, reappeared, leading m Margaret and the child, and 
followed by the galleyman. 

Although, from the growth of the boy thus introduced, it might be judged 
he was about eight years, yet there was that sparkling vivacity, and Stat 
lightness of lip and eye which belong to an earlier a^e ; and, as the wan- 
dering glance of the dark eje, and the smile of the red lip. met De Boteler's 
eaze, a tumultuous throbbing in his bosom told him that the child was 
indeed bis own. 

Isabella rose, and attempted to approach the boy — but the body was 
not able to bear the fervour of the spirit Her heart sickened, the li^ht 
faded from her eyes, and she sank back in the arms of the sympathizing 
Lady Knowles. 

'' That boy is yours, my lord," said Sir Robert Knowles, **\et who will 
be the mother !" 

" Peace, profane jester !" said the monk. " Baron of Sudley, do you 
believe that this is the son thy lady mourned ?" 

" I do believe," returned the baron, in a more subdued voice than mortal 
had ever heard from him before ; and be approached the child, who was 
Dpstting close to Margaret, and looking around with an abashed but inquis- 
itive countenance. 

"My Lord de Boteler," said Holgrave, drawing the child almost 
forcibly from Margaret, <* as I hope that my mother is a saint in heaven, 
the child is yours. I was a bondman — was motherless — childless — and 
I thought it would be no crime to make you, too, desolate t" 

De Boteler looked at Holgrave as he spoke, but did not reply ; but, plac- 
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ing his hand apon the fall shoulder that rose above the boj's tnoie, he ^ent 
his head down and kissed the child's forehead. 

" The child is exceedingly like you !" remarked Richard. 

'* There is a resemblance, my lord," said Oxford : '< but it is not like> 
nesses nor assertions that will satisfy me — I require proof!" 

*< And proof you shall have/' replied the monk. *'Holgrave, declare 
how you obtained the child 1" 

Isabella, who had recovered her consciousness, and who now, with almost 
convulsive estacsy, was embracing the child, cast an angry glance at her 
brother, as if she feared that some discrepancy in the proof might bring her* 
right to claim hira in question. De Boteler, howeverj did not appear dis- 
pleased, but merely said, ** Holgrave, you have not declared how you ob- 
tained the child." 

** If it please you, my lord, when I was a boy, I was one morning rubbin* 
down one of the late lord's horses for the servitor, whose duty it was to do 
it, when, all on a sudden, as I was stooping down to wipe the horse's feet, 
I saw the wall at the back of one of the stalls open, and out came the old 
baron. He looked round, but fortunately, or it may be unfortunately for 
him who is now lord, he did not see me." 

" And you discovered where the secret opening led ?" 

** Yes— with all the curiosity of a boy, I Sflerwards found that the 
secret door led by some long dark steps to the bed-chamber of the old 
lonl!" 

" Did you mention your discovery to any one?" 

'* To no one, until after I had stolen the child — and then I told all to 
Father John." 

" This story," remarked the Earl of Oxford, <' requires proof as much as 
any thing else." 

"You shall receive that of your own eyes," said Holgrave, *Mf it please 
you to accompany me ;" and Richard, expressing a wish to witness every 
thing connected with the strange discovery, arose, and with De Boteler, 
Oxford, and Sir Robert Knowles, proceeded, as we have before described, to 
the bed-chamber. " From that bed, my lord," said Holgrav6 to De Boteler, 
" I took the child — it slept soundly — I crept down these steps — it was a 
dark nivht — and I got home without being seen !" 

'* This is not satisfactory proof," said Oxford. 

'<My lord, I have more to show you,'* resumed Holgr&ve. 

They then descended to the stabling, and, followed by many inqaisi<* 
tive eyes, went on to Holgrave's cottage. 

It was uninhabited, but the door was fastened, and Holgrave, forcing it 
open, led the way into the deserted abode. A chill came over him as he 
removed the chest ; but taking up a shovel from a comer, where he him- 
self had thrown it, he prepared to remove the clay. He hesitated for a mo* 
ment, and then began his task ; -«he had dug about a foot deep, when, rais- 
ing up a slip of wood about one foot broad and two in length, the perfect 
form of an infant, lying beneath, caused those who were looking silently on 
to utter an exclamation. 

" Poor babe ! it was a sad night I laid ye there," said Holmve, bending 
over the grave, and looking earnestly at the little corpse ; and then kneeling 
down, he attempted to raise one of the hands, but it dropped crumbling 
from his touch. 

Holgrave, although he had exerted himself much during the last hour, 
was extremely weak ; and this little circumstance affectednim so deeply 
tliat he started on his feet, and, to hide the weakness of tears, turned away 
his head from those who were gaxing upon him. 

" I was a man, and I felt as a father," said Holgrave, turning again and 
looking at De Boteler, *< and yet I stole your child, and dug that grave, and 
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inA mny own hands laid in my little one ; — and why didl do it ? BecaiuM 
I had detennined that your child shoold wear the bondage you had given 
tome." 

** This seems strange language from a bondman,*' said Richard, aside, to 
Oxford. 
" The man has an obstinate spirit, your grace," returned the earl. 
^'De Boteler," said Sir Robert Knowles, ''thb bondage should never 
hlLve been.'* 

" Was I more than man, that I could tell the traitor Calverley deceived 
me?" impatiently returned the baron, as he felt, though not choosing to 
acknowledge it, that he had done wrong when he insisted on the 
bondage. 

During this brief coUoqu^r, Holgrave had a^ain bent over the grave, and 
bad taken up the box in which were depositea the articles that had been on 
the young De Boteler. Sir Robert, mistaking his motive, observed, ** You 
must not think of removing the babe, Holgrave. This hut is but of little 
worth — you can throw it down, and bring a priest to say a prayer over the 
spot ; and then the grave will be as good as if it were in a church-yard." 

Holgrave bent his head in acknowledgment to the knight ; and, placing 
the box under his arm, observed, ** I hid these, lest they should be witness 
against me ; and now, if it please ye, noble sirs, to come back to the hall, 
i will restore them to my lady." 

When the yeoman had returned to the castle, and presented the box to 
Isabella, the evidences it contained, in the dress and crucifix, were so 
conclusive, that the Earl of Oxford gave a kiss of welcome to the little 
Ralph. . 

''Baron of Sudley," said John Ball, ''do you acknowledge that child as 
your son ?" 

** I do, monk, and I will fulfil my vow. Stephen Holgrave, to you I give 
the charge of collecting all my bondmen ; — see that Uiey are assembled 
here to-morrow morning. They shall be freed ; and from henceforth, as I 
▼owed, there shall be no more bondage in Sudley ; and, by my faith ! I be- 
lieve I shall be better served by freemen than serfs." 

** And, my Lord de Boteler, we feel much inclined to follow your ex- 
ample," said Richard. '*The shire of Hereford is our royal patrmiony — 
have ye a scribe here who can draw up a charter?" 

Oakley was called upon, and desired to prepare an instrument, to the 
efiect of freeing the bona men of Hereford. 

John Ball, who had looked on and listened with a deep interest, now ap- 
proached the king, and knelt before him. 

** The work that I strove for has begun, and it will finish ; but mine 
eyes will not live to see that day. From the hour that blood was shed I 
forsook the cause ; but I hid myself from the snares that were laid for me ; 
— for I said. Surely the light shall yet rise up in darkness ! and it has risen ; 
and it will grow brighter and brighter: — but John Ball's task is done, and 
he gives himself up to the death that aiwaits him." 

De Boteler said something in a low tone to Richard, who turned to the 
monk. 
'' Retire !" said he, ** we shall consider of your punishment" 
As the monk withdrew, Oakley, who had retired, for the purpose of 
transcrilring the charter, re-entered ; and the instrument being presented to 
Richard, received the royal signature. While this was being done, Oak- 
ley, under the impression that the afibrdin^ a proof of Calverley's guilt, 
BBore tangible in its nature than mere assertions, could not possibly injure 
biniflelf, and mij^ht turn to his permanent advantage, approached De Blote- 
lar, and, producmg the prohibitory writ, — 

6» 
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"Please ^00, my lord,'^ said he, " while searching among fhonat Ci^ 
yerley's wntiofl^s for parchment, I discovered this.*' 

''Discovered this among my steward's writings!" said the haron,a^ 
bitinv his lip with vexation, he spread open the parchment on the table. 

" Why, my Lord de Boteler," said Richard, taking up the writ, and glan- 
cing over the characters, '' this is a prohibitory writ from the chancery! 
Where was this foand ?" 

"My liege, in a private box in the steward's room, which, it seemsi he 
had forgotten to lock," replied Oakley, with that propriety which he knew 
how to assume. 

''The gaileyman had stood in the hall, a silent but delighted spectator 
of all we have detailed. His heart yearned to grasp Holgrave's hand, and 
tell him how much he rejoiced in his freedom ; but he dared not presume so 
far until the yeoman should have been dismissed. Besides, his thoughts 
were bent upon another object : as Richard raised the parchment for periH 
sal, the seals attracted his attention, and he instantly recognised it as one 
he had observed Calverley drop in Gloucester, at the time of Eldith's trial ; 
but as he saw the ungracious look of the baron cast on Black Jack, he 
thought he would not irritate him further by mentioning it : yet, stepping 
forward as Oakley ceased, he said — 

" Please your noble grace, that man lies. / found that parchment in a 
hostelry-yard at Gloucester, six years aso — I know it by the seals ; and 
that John Oakley told me it was an old Tease of no use, and so I gave it to 
him." 

" And who are you, varlct ?" said Richard, evidently more amused than 
offended, as he expected some fresh incident to grow out of this afiair. 

" Please your grace," replied Wells, encouraged by the king's manner, 
" I am a vintner m the city of London, and I came down to Sudlejr with 
Stephen Holgrave's wife, to see what could be done for her husband." 

" By my faith ! my Lord de Boteler, your hall seems a fitting place to act 
miracles in," said Richard, laughing. 

** There have, indeed, been strange things done here to-day, my liege," 
replied De Boteler, smiling, but at heart annoyed at the thoughtless obseiw 
vation. 

'* Oxford," said Richard, "ask the knave if he have any more disclosures 
to make." 

" Please you, my lord," said Wells, " I have only to say again, that John 
Oakley did not find this writing in the castle, and that he is a traitorous 
liar, and that I here challenge him to mortal combat." 

" Retire, kerns !" said De Boteler, glancing with anger at Oakley and 
the gaileyman, " and settle your vile feuds as ye may. Disturb not this 
noble presence longer." 

" Be not anj2:ry, my Lord of Sudley : we request you to ask yonder varlet 
why be calls his fellow such hard names ?" 

*♦ Please you, my lord," said Wells, nothing daunted, " did not John 
Oakley get Stephen Holgrave from the forest of Dean ?" 

" He did," answered De Boteler, who now remembered Wells as he 
who had assisted Isabella. 

" Then, my lord, I call that man a liar, because he said he found the 
parchment in the steward's room ; and I call him a traitor and a liar, be- 
cause he got Stephen Hol«rrave out of the forest of Dean, by saying, that 
of his own good will he hel|:ied to lay his mother in a church-yard, when 
he was paid in good broad pieces for doing the work." 

Holgrave, weak as he was, and forgetful even of the royal presence, 
sprung upon Oakley. The sight of the writ that would have saved his 
mother, almost maddened him. He did not exactiv comprehend what had 
been said about the writ ; but it seemed, that Oakley was in some measure 
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4Wuiectdd with thia^ and the sadden conviction, tlial he was, indeed, the 
betrayer, gave him such a frantic energy, that Black Jack's face grew still 
blacker beneath his grasp, and he would have dashed him to the ground, 
had not the baron risen and conmianded Holgrave to loose his hold. 

** I think," said Sir Robert Knowles, who saw that it was only under the 
influence of strong feeling that Holgrave could at present be a match for 
Oakley — " I think it would be better that this retainer accept the vintnef's 
challenge ; and should he worst him, then he and Holgrave can settle their 
ouarrel, when a few days shall have gjiven him mere strength. This, 
aespite of Holgrave's assurances that his strength was undiminished, was 
decided upon, and the gallevman and Oakley were directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to try the strength of their weapons on the morrow. 
They were then ordered to withdraw — Oakley and the gallevman to be 
lodged that ni^ht in the retainer's court, and Holjs^rave to tell over all he 
felt to the affectionate Margaret, who, for the present, at Isabella's request, 
was to occupv an apartment in the castle. 

The more Oakley thought of the challenge he had been compelled to 
accept, the less relish he felt to engage in it Even should he conc^uer his 
strong-knit antagonist, he must have to fight over again with the vindictive 
Holgrave ; and ne cursed the folly which had induced him to produce the 
writ. However, he had found a golden treasure in Calverley's room : and 
as he lay tossing on bis sleepless bed, he resolved to take an opoortunity, 
during the bustle of the next morning, to leave the castle. Ana, indeea, 
during the bustle of the next morning, an individual of much more con- 
sequence than Black Jack might have escaped unheeded. 

The incidents of the previous day had caused a strong sensation, not only 
at Sudley and Winchcombe, but in all the immediate neighbourhood. The 
presence of a king; the recovery of an heir; and the unheard-of circum- 
stance of giving freedom to the serfs of a whole county, were things well 
calculated to attract crowds to the castle : and then there were the feastings, 
and the rejoicings which were to gladden the hearts of all who chose to 
partake. 

The gentle class, and the most respectable portion of the tenantry, prog- 
nosticated only evil from this all-advised proceeding. As they looked on, 
and saw the bondman and nief, with animated countenances, pouring into 
the hall, and beheld De Boteler,in the presence of the king and the nobles, 
give freedom to all who approached him, and order tliat from henceforth 
they should hold what land they possessed by copy of court-roll, they 
wondered how far this unprecedented innovation would extend, and how 
people were to get their land cultivated, if the peasant was allowed to go 
where he liked, and work as he pleased. 

When the last bondman was freed, John Ball, who had stood looking on 
with devouring eyes, knelt down, and raising up a cheek suffused with the 
crimson of high-wrought feeling, and eyes glistening and radiant, ejacu- 
lated, in a scarcely audible voice, 

'' Now will my soul depart in peace, since mine eyes have beheld this 
day ! — now will my spirit rejoice, since thou hast had compassion on them 
that were in fetters, and hast released the children of the bond !" Then 
rising, and extending his clasped hands towards De Boteler, he said, in a 
louder tone, *' May the Lord add blessings upon thee and thy children ! 
May length of davs be thy portion, and mayest thou dwell for ever in the 
bouse of the Lord." Then approaching Holgrave, he continued — " Fare- 
well, Stephen ! The clemency of the king has saved my life, and the 
voice of the anointed priest hatli proved me cleansed of the leper spot — 
but I must now be a dweller in a strange land. Tell Margaret that we 
may not meet again ; but surely, if the prayers of a brother can aught 
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avail, mine shall be offered at the footstool of the Highest for her. I toM 
not Ind her adieu. Bless thee, Stephen, and bless her, and fare thee Well I* 
He then pressed Holgrave's h^nd. 

" Nay, Father John," said Holgrave, with emotion, ^ we mast not part 
so." 

It was to no purpose that the monk requested, and then commanded, 
that he should be permitted to pursue his journey alone. Stephen insisted 
upon accompanying him out of Gloucestershire, and Father John, to avoid 
contention, reigned to defer his departure ; but when the tables were spread, 
and the domestics and vassals had sat down to the feast, Margaret, who 
had been seeking the monk about the castle, looked and looked again 
amonff them all, and at length had to weep over the certainty that she 
should never more behold her brother. Nor did she ; for John Ball did not 
long survive his exile. On the second anniversary of the bondman's free- 
dom, his own spirit was freed, and his body rested in the cemetery of the 
monastery of Cisterciura, in Burgundy. 

But to return. When the ceremony of enfranchisement was fairly over, 
there arose the cry for the combat, and great was the general disappoint* 
roent, when, upon the galleyman's stanoing forth prepared for the encoun- 
ter, no Oakley could be found. " He has skulked off to the craven Cal- 
verley, I '11 warrant," said one. *' Aye, aye, as sure as the sun shines, they 
are sworn brothers," said another : ''they think more of saving their heads 
than sparing their heels. *' Did ye ever know one who could read and write, 
who did n't know how to take care of his carcass," said another, with a 
sagacious nod. But though these good folks were all verv shrewd, they did 
not happen to (all upon the truth, which was simply tnis, that as Black 
Jack was watching an opportunity to escape, without observation, he hap- 
pened to see the cloak and cowl the monk had thrown off when first ap- 
pearing in the hall, lying in a comer of the court-yard, where it had been 
carelessly placed by one of those whose business it was to keep the hall in 
order. It mstantly occurred to him that this' might be of use, and contriv- 
ing to remove the cloak, he put it on, and, thus disguised, succeeded in 
leaving Sudley ; but though disguises had so often befriended him, it proved 
fatal in this instance, for, upon taking a northerly direction, as one where 
he wa^ least likely to be known, he was recognised as a leader of the com- 
mons, and his monkish dress inducing a suspicion of his being John Ball 
(the monk's pardon not being known), Oakley, although swearing by every 
thing sacred that he was no monk, was hanged without form of trial, at 
St. Alban's, as one who had stirred up the bopdmen to insurrection. 

Little more remains to be said. De Boteler, upon discovering that Byles 
held Holgrave's land by virtue of the mortgage transferred by the usurer 
to Calverley, pronounced, in the most summary way, the whcle thing illegal. 
Byles was dispossessed, and the farm, now the largest in the manor, return- 
ed to Holgrave, who thus, like old Job, became the possessor of greater 
wealth after his misfortunes than he had enjoyed before. 

When Holgrave's strength was re-established, he waged battle with 
Byles to prove the yeoman's jsiuilt and his mother's innocence. Byles was 
no craven, but he was vanquished and mortally wounded, and when death 
was upon him, confessed the whole transaction. Mary, with her children, 
fled on the instant ; and, some few years after, she was seen by Merritt, 
who had again become a peaceful artizan, begging alms in London. 

Isabella, although, of course, never acknowledging her share in the writ, 
yet, as some atonement, gave a large benefaction to Hailes Abbey, on con- 
dition that a certain number of masses should be ofiered up for Edith. 

The little Ralph grew op vrith a strong predilection for ttie sea, contract- 
ed, it was often suspected, by the strange stories he had heard the galley- 
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mui ffopeat ; and it is upon reeord, that RiUph De Boteler, Basoo of Sudley, 
was the first high admiral of England. The young heir aiwajs evinced a 
stron/^ afiection for Margaret ; so much so, indeed, as sometimes to raise 
a saspicbn in the baroness that her son loved his foster-mother better than 
herself. 

We must not forget Bridget Turner, who was so afifected at the death of 
her husband, and perhaps, too> at the failure of the rising, that she took a 
jpuf ney on foot firom Maidstone to Sudley, on purpose to reproach Holgrave 
with having been the cause of her husband's death. • Margaret strove to 
tranauillize her unhappy feelings, and Holgrave endeavoured to convince 
her that, although Turner's removal from Sudley mipht be attributed to him, 
his connexion with the rising was his own act And at length Bridget, 
finding that she was paid more attention by Margaret and Holgrave than 
she had received even from her own son, took up her permanent abode with 
them; and sometimes, when she could get the ear of an old neighbour, and 
talk of former times, and tell what her poor husband had done for Holgrave, 
when he was a bondman, she felt almost as happy as she had ever been. 

About twenty years after this, Margaret, who had become a full, comely 
dame, and was by many thought better*lookin^ now than in her youth, 
was one day bustling about her kitchen, for on the morrow her eldest son, 
who had accompanied the Lord Ralph on a naval expedition, was expected 
to bring home, from the gdleyman's, in London, a counterpart of the pretty 
little Lucy. She was busy preparing the ingredients for some sweet dish, 
when one of Holgrave's labourers came in, and requested her to go to his 
hut directly, for an old lYVAIl* who seemed dying, desired much to see her. 
Providing herself with a little wine, Margaret liastened to the cottage ; and 
here, on a straw bed, lay a man with gray hairs hanging about his shoul- 
ders, and with a face so emaciated, and a hand so skeleton-like, that she 
almost shuddered as she looked. The invalid motioned the man to with- 
draw, and then, fixing his black eyes, that appeared gifted with an intense 
— an unnatural brilliance, upon Margaret, who seemed fascinated by the 
gaze, he said in a tremulous voice, — 

" Margaret, do you know me ?" 

'< Know you ! — know you !" she repeated, starting from the seat she had 
taken beside him, and retreating a few steps. 

"Do not fly me, Margaret I cannot harm you— I never could have 
harmed y<m, — Do you not know me ?" 

" Surely,'* said Margaret, trembling from head to foot — " surely it cannot 
be " 

" I see you have a misgiving that it is Thomas Calverley — it is he I But 
be seated, Margaret, and listen to the last words I shall ever breathe in 
mortal ear." 

Margaret was so shocked and overpowered, that she obeyed. 

" Margaret," said the dying man, as he raised himself a little from his 
bed, "I know not why I sent for you, or why I dragged my weary limbs 
from beyond the sea to this place; but as I felt my hour was coming, I 
longed to look upnn you again. You are and have been happy — your 
looks bespeak it: but Margaret, what do mine tell of? — Of weary days 
and sleepless nights — of sickness of heart, and agony of soul — of crime — 
of pain — of sorrow, and deep destroying love!" His strength was ex- 
hausted with the feeling with which he uttered this, and he sank back on 
the bed. 

Margaret was exceedingly agitated, and was rising to call for assistance, 
but he caught her hand in his cold grasp. " Do not go yet," he said, in a 
low voice — " I came far to see you !" His grasp relaxed, and Margaret, 
drawing away her hand, poured some wine in a cup, and held it to his lips : 
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he swallowed a fittle, and, looking np in her face, she saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears. ** You are going to leave me, Margaret ?** 

'* Yes,'* she replied, " i must go now, but I will see you again." 

" Never ! — you will never see me again !*' he said, with fresh energy : 
** but, before yon go, tell me that vou forgive me all that is past" 

" I do forgive you, indeed, as truly as I hope to be forgiven !" said Margaret, 
affected — and turning away, she left the cottage. 

On the third day from this, Calverley, bearing the felon's brand, unwept 
and unknown, was laid in the stranger's grave. 
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SELECT POEMS. 



ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON, 

ON THE PUBLICATION OF CHILDE HAROLD. 
BY OIlAirviLI.E PEirv. 

Cold is the breast, extinct the vital spark, 
That kindles not to flame at Harold's mase ; 
The mental vision, too, how surely dark. 
Which, as the anxious wanderer it pursues, 
Sees not a noble heart, that fain would choose 
The course to heaven, could that course be found ; 
And, since on earth it nothing fears to lose, 
Would joy to press that blessM etherial ground, 
Where peace, and truth, and life, ^and friends, and love abound. 

I "deem not Harold's breast a breast of steel," 
Steel'd is the heart that could the thought receive, 
But warm, afiectionate, and quick to feel, 
E^ger in joy, yet not unwont to grieve ; 
And sorely do I view his vessel leave — 
Like erring bark, of card and chart bereft — 
The shore to which his soul would love to cleave ; 
Would, Harold, I could make thee know full ofl^ 
That, bearing thus the helm, the land thou seek'st is left. 

Is Harold " satiate with worldly joy ?" 
-* Leaves he his home, his land, without a sigh ?" 
•T is half the way to heaven !— oh ! then employ 
That blessed freedom of thy soul, to fly 
To him, who, ever gracious, ever nigh. 
Demands the heart that breaks tlie world's hard chain $ 
If early freed, though by satiety, 
Vast b the privilege that man may gain ; — 
Who early foils the Toe, may well the prize obtain. 

Thon Icvest Nature with a filial zeal, 
Cansc liy mankind to brood with her apart ; 
Unutterable sure, that inward feel. 
When swells the soul, and heaves the labouring heart 
With yearning throes, which nothing can impart 
But Nature's majesty, remote from man ! 
In kindred raptures, I have borne my part ; 
The Pyrennean mountains loved to scan. 
And from the crest of Alps peruse the mighty plan. 
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** 'Tia ecstasy to brood o'er flood and fell," 
*' To slowly trace the forest's shady scene," 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal Toot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the mid flocks that never need a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming fails to lean ; — 
This is not solitude ! — 't is but to hold 
Converse with Nature's God, and see Hia stores unroll'd.** 

Forget we not the Artist in the art, 
Nor overlook the Giver in the grace ; 
Say^ what is Nature, but that Httle part 
Which man's imperfect vision can embittce 
Of the stupendous whole, which Alls all space; 
The work of Him by whom all space is bound ! 
Shall Raphael's pencil Raphael's self efiace ? 
Shall Handel's self be lost in Handel's sound ? 
Or, shall not Nature's God in Nature's works be found ? 

But Harold " through sin's labyrinth has run," 
Nor **made atonement when he did amiss ;" 
And does the memory of that evil done 
Disturb his spirit, or obscure his bliss! 
'T is just ; 't IS Harold's due — yet let not this 
Press heavier on his heart than heaven ordains ,* 
What mortal lives, not guiltv nor remiss ? 
What breast that has not feit remorse's pains ? 
What human soul so pure, but mark'd by sin's dark stains 7 

And can this helpless thing, pollute, debased, 
Its own disfigured nature e'er reform ? 
Say, can the sculptured marble, once defaced. 
Restore its lineament, renew its form ? 
That can the sculptor's hand alone perform. 
Else must the marr'd and mutilated stone 
For ever lie imperfect and deform j — 
So man may sin and wail, but not atone ; 
That restorative power belongs to God alone. 

Yet is atonement made : — Creation's Lord 
Deserts not thus the work his skill devised ; 
Man, not his creature only, but his ward, 
Too dearly in his Maker's eye is prized, 
Than thus to be abandon'd and despised. 
Atonement is the Almighty's richest dole, 
And ever in the mystic plan comprised. 
To mend the foul defacements or the soul. 
Restore God's likeness lost, and ipake the image whol«. 

Oh I '^iff as holiest men have deem'd, there be, 
A land of souls beyond death's sable shore," 
How would quick-hearted Harold bum to see 
The much-lov'd objects of his life once more, 
And Nature's new sublimities explore 
In better worids ! — Ah ! Harold, I conjure. 



Speak wA'mifsf — to bim whom God hath tauglit, 
If aught on earth, that blessed truth is sure; 
All gracious God, to quiet human thought, 
Has pledged his sacred word, and demonstration wrought* 

Did Babylon, in truth, by Cyrus fall 
Is^t true that Persia stain'd the Grecian land? 
'Did Philip's son the Persian host enthrall ? 
Or Caesar's legions press the British strand ? 
Pell Palestine by Titus' sword and brand ? — 
Can Harold to such facts his faith intrust / 
Then let him humbly learn, and understand : — 
" Then Christ is risen from the dead !'* — the first 
Dear pledge of mortal frames yet mouldering in the dust. 

But Harold ** will not look beyond the tomb," 
And thinks " he may not hope for rest before :" 
Fie ! Harold, fie ! unconscious of thy doom. 
The nature of thy soul thou kno;v'st not more ; 
Nor know'st thy lofty mind, which loves to soar ; 
Thy slowing spirit, and thy thoughts sublime, 
Are foreign to this flat and naked shore, 
And languish for their own celestial clime. 
Far in the bounds of space, — beyond the bounds of time. 

There must thou surely live — and of that life 
Ages on ages shall no part exhaust^: 
Bat with renew'd existence ever rife, 
No more in dark uncertainty be toss'd, 
When once the teeming barrier is cross'd ; 
(The birth of mortals to immortal day) — 
O let not then this precious hour be lost, 
But humbly turn to Him who points the way 
To ever-during youth, from infinite decay ! 

Such, such the prospect, — such the glorious boon, 
The last great end m Heaven's supreme design ; 
Deem not thy cloud continuous, for soon 
Must truth break in upon a soul like thine. 
Yearning, unconscious, for the light divine ; 
Oh ! hear the gracious word to thee address'd 
By Him, thy Lord, almighty and benign — 
" Come unto me, all ye by care oppress'd ! 
Come to my open arms, and I will give you rest!" ^ 

Would thou hadst loved through Judah's courts to stray ; 
Would Sion HUl Parnassus' love might shard ; 
What joy to hear thy muse's potent lay 
The sacred honours of that land declare, 
And all that holy scene engage her care ; 
Where poets harp'd ere Homer's shell was strung, 
Where neavenly wisdom pour'd her treasures rare. 
Long, long ere Athens woke to Solon's song, 
And truUi-inspired seers of after ages sung. 

But» thanks for what we have ; and for the more 
Thy muse doth bid the listening ear attend, 

13—6 
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Nor vwdIj bids those whom she chann'd before; 
Oh ! let not then this humble verse offend, 
Her skill can judge the speaking of a friend ; 
Not zeal presumptuous prompts the cautious strain. 
But Christian zeal, that would to all extend 
The cloudless ray and steady calm that reign, 
Where evangelic troths their empire due maintain. 



HERE 'S TO THEE, MY SCOTTISH LASSIK 
BT THE RBV. johh modltrii:. 

Herb 's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! here *s a hearty health to thee^ 
For thine eye so bright, thy form so light, and thy step so firm and free; 
For all thine artless elegance, and all thy native grace, 
For the music of thy mirthful voice, and the sunshine of thy face; 
For thy guileless look and speech sincere, yet sweet as speech can be, 
Here's a health my Scottish lassie ! here's a hearty health to thee! 



3 's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — thouph my glow of youth is o'er ; 
I, as once I felt and dream'd, must fe^land dream no more ;' 



Here 

And 

Though the world, with all its frosts and storms, has chill'd my soul at last. 

And genius, with the foodful looks of youthful friendship past ; 

Though my path is dark and lonely now, o'er this world's dreary sea, — 

Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here 's a hearty health to thee! 



Here 's to thee, my Scottish lassie I — though I know that not for me 
Is thine eye so bright, thy form so light, and thy step so firm and free 
Though thou, with cold and careless looks, wilt often pass me by, 
Unconscious of my swelling heart, and of my wistful eye; 
Though thou wilt wed some Highland love, nor waste one thought on me, — 
Here 's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here 's a hearty health to thee ! 

Here 's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! ^ when I meet thee in the throng 

Of merry youths and maidens, dancing lightsomely along, 

I '11 dream away an hour or twain, stillgazing on thy form. 

As it flashes thirough the baser crowd, Uke lightning through a storm ; 

And I, perhaps, shall touch thy hand, and share thy looks of slee, 

And for once, my Scottish lassie I dance a giddy dance wiUi Uiee. 

Here 's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — I shall «think of thee at even. 
When I see its first and fairest star come smiling up through heaven ; 
iMutll hear thy sweet and touchmg voice, in every wind that grieves^ 
As it whirls from the abandon'd oak its wither'd autumn leaves ; 
In the gloom of the wild forest, in the stillness of the sea, 
I shall think, my Scottish lassie ! I shall oflen think of thee. 

Here 's to thee, my Scottish lassie! — in my sad and lonely hours, 
The thought of thee comes o'er roe, like the breath of distant flowers; — 
Like the music that enchants mine ear, the sights that bless mine eye, 
Like the verdure of the meadow, like the azure of the sky ; 
Like the rainbow in the evening, like the blossoms on the tree. 
Is the thought, my Scottish lassie I is the lonely thought of thee. 

Here 's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — though my muse must soon be dumb, 
(For graver thoughts and duties, with my graver years, are come, 
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Thoogh my soul must burst the bonds of earth, and learn te soar on high, 
And to look on this world's follies with a calm and sober eye ; 
Though the merry wine must seldom flow, the revel cease for me, — 
Still to ihee, my Scottish lassie ! still I '11 drink a health to thee. 

Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here's a parting health to thee ; 

May thine be still a cloudless lot, though it be tar from me ! 

May still thy laughing eye be bright, and open still thy brow. 

Thy thoughts as pure, thy speech as free, thy heart as light as now ! 

And, whatsoe'er my afler fate, my dearest toast shall be, — 

Still a health, my Scottish lassie ! still a hearty health to thee ! 



A STRAIN OP MUSIC. 

BY MBS. HEMAKB. 

I am never merry when I hear sweet music 

MstlOHilllT 07 VKKUm. 

Oh ! joyously, triumphantly, sweet sounds ! ye swell and float, 
A breath of hope, of youth, of spring, is pour'd on every note; 
And yet my full o'erburthen'd heart grows troubled by your power. 
And ye seem to press the long past years into one littfe hour. 

If I have look'd on lovely scenes, that now I view no more — 
A summer sea, with glittering ships, along the mountain shore, 
A ruin, girt with solemn woods, and a crimson evening sky, — 
Ye bring me back those images fast as ye wander by. 

If in the happy walks and days of childhood I have heard, 
And into childhood's memory' link'd the music of a bird ; 
A bird that with the primrose came, and in the violet's train, — 
Ye give me that wild melody of early life again. 

Or if a dear and gentle voice, that now is changed, or gone, 
Ha^ l«ft within my bosom deep the thrilling ofits tone, 
I find that murmur in your notes — they touch the chords of thoughtt 
And a sudden flow of tenderness across my soul is brought. 

If I have bid a spot farewell, on whose familiar ground 
To every path, and leaf, and flower, my soul in love was bound: 
If I have watch 'd the parting step of one who came not back. 
The feeling of that moment wakes in your exulting track. 

Yet on ye float ! — the very air seems kindling with your glee ! 
Oh ! do ye fling this mournful spell, sweet sounds ! alone on me? 
Or, have a thousand hearts replied, as mine doth now, in sighs, 
To the glad music breathing thus of blue Italian skies? 

I know not ! —only this 1 know, that not by me on earth, 
May the deep joy of son^ be found, untroubled in its birth ; 
It must be for a brigiiter life, for some immortal sphere, 
Wherein iU flow shall have no Uste of the bitter foontains herot 
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THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE. 

BT THOMAS IfACAULXT. 

Now slory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 

And SiOfy to our SoTereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant land of Fruwei 

And thou, Kochelle, our own Rochelie, proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be jovous in our joy. 

For cold, and stifl^ and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 

Hurrah I hurrah ! for Ivry, and King Henry of Navarre. 

Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day. 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzel*a stout infantry, and Egmont*s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ! 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni*s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest 

He lookM upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on ua, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our Lord the King." 

** And if my standard-bearer tall, as fall full well he may, — 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflanune, to-day, the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mmgled din. 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culnerin I 
fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain, 
^all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almaviie. 
by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Cfiarge for the golden lilies now, — upon them with the lance! 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest; 
L And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star, 

I Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned hif nin. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
. Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heap'd with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail ; 
# And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

*' Remember St Bartholomew," was pass'd from man to man ; 
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But out spake gentle Heniy, ** No Frenchman is ray foe: 
Down, down, with every foreigner, bat let your brethren go.** 
Oh ! was there ever such a kni^h^ in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King oenry, the soldier of Navarre! 

Ho I maidens of Vienna ! Ho I matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend vour hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charitj^i thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's soub i 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright I 

Ho ! burshers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night ! 

For our Uod hath crush'd the tyrant, our God hath rais'd the slavey 

And mock'd the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And ^ory to oar Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

BT 0HABLS8 WEST THOlfPSOlT. 

Bird of the heavens ! whose matchless eye 

Alone can front the blaze of day. 
And, wand'rin^ thi:ou^h the radiant sky. 

Ne'er from the sunlight turns away ; 
Whose ample wing was made to lise 

Majestic o'er the loftiest peak. 
On whose chill tops the winter skies. 

Around thy nest, in tempests speflik. 
What ranger of the winds can dare, 
Proud mountain king ! with thee compare; 
Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 
Before thy native majesty. 
When thou hast ta'en thy seat alone. 
Upon thy cloud-encircled throne? 

Bird of the clifid ! thy noble form 

Might well be thought almost divine ; 
Born for the thunder and the storm. 

The mountain and the rock are thine ; 
And there, where never foot has been. 

Thy eyry is sublimely hung, ^^ 

Where louring skies their wrath begin, ^^ 

And loudest lullabies are sung 
By the fierce spirit of the blast. 
When, liis snow mantle o'er him cast. 
He sweeps across the mountain top. 
With a dark fury naught can stop, 
And wings his wild unearthly way 
Far through the clouded realms of day. 

Bird of the sun ! to thee — to thee 

The earliest tints of dawn are known, 
And 'tis thy proud delight to see 

The monarch mount his gorgeous throne ; 
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Tbrowiiig the crimson drapery by, 
That half impedes his glorious way ; 

And mounting up the radiant sky, 
E'^en what he xs, — the king of day! 

Before the regent of the skies 

Men shrink, and veil their dazzled eyest 

But thou, in regal majesty, 

Hast kingly rank as well as he ; 

And with a steady, dauntless saze^ 

Thou meet'st the splendour ofhis blase. 

ffird of Columbia ! well art thou 

An emblem of our native land ; 
With nnblench'd firont and noble brow, 

Among the nations doom'd to stand ; 
Proud, like her mighty mountain woods; 

Like her own rivers, wandering free ; 
And sending forth, from hills and floods. 

The joyous shout of liberty ! 
Like thee, majestic bird ! like thee, 
She stands in unbought majesty, 
With spreading wing, untired and strong, 
That dares a soaring far and long. 
That n^ounts aloft, nor looks below. 
And will not quail though tempests blow* 

The admiration of the earth, 

In grand simplicity she stands ; 
Like Uiee, the storms beheld her birth, 

And she was nursed by rugged hands ; 
But, past the fierce and furious war, 

Her rising fame new glory brin^ 
For kings and nobles come from far 

To seek the shelter of her wings. 
And like thee, rider of the cloud. 
She mounts the heavens, serene and proud, 
Great in a pure and tioble fame, . 
Great in her spotless champion's name. 
And destined m her day to be 
Mighty as Rome — more nobly free. 

My native land ! my native land i 

To whom my thoughts will fondly turn: 
For her the warmest hopes expand. 

For her the heart with fears will yean. 
Oh ! may she keep her eye, like thee, 

Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fix*d on the sun of hbertv, 

By rank, by faction unbeguiled ; 
Remembering still the rugged road 
Our venerable fathers trod. 
When ihey through toil and danger pressed. 
To gain their glonous bequest, 
Anafrom each lip the caution fell 
To those who followed, « Guard it weH" 



THE iBOLIAN HARP. 

BT ALAAIC A. WATTl. 

/ 

Methinks it should bare been Impossible 
Not to love all things in a world like this, 
Where e?en the breezes and the common air 
Contain the power and spirit of harmon/.— CounuDo. 

Harp of the winds ! What music may compare 
With thy wild gash of melody ; — Of where, 
'Mid this world's discords, may we hope to meet 
Tones like to thine — so soothug and so sweet 1 

Harp of th^ winds ! When Summer's Zephyr wings 
EQs airy flight across thy tremulous strings, 
As if enamour'd of his breath, they move 
With soft low murmurs, — like the voice of Love, 
Eire passion deepens it, or sorrow mars 
Its harmony with sighs ! — All earth-bcnm jars 
Confess thy soothing power, when strains like these 
From thy Ubs-breathing chords are boran upon the breesel 

But when a more pervading force compels 
Their sweetness into strengu, — and swifUy swells 
Elach tenderer tone to fulness, — what a strange 
And spirit-stirring sense that fitful change 
Wakes in my heart ! — Visions of days long past, — 
Hope — joy — pride — pain — and passion — witli the blast 
Come rushmg on my soul, — till I believe 
Some strong enchantment, purposed to deceive, 
H!ath fix'd its spell upon me, and I grieve 
I may not burst its bonds ! — Anon the gale 
Softty subsides, — and whisperings wild prevail 
Of inarticulate melody, which seem . 
Not music, but its shadow ; — what a dream 
Is to reality ; — or as the swell 
(Those wno have felt alone have power to tell) 
Of Uie full heart where love was late a guest 
Ere it recovers from its sweet unrest ! i 

The charm is o*er ! Each warring thought flits by 
Gtuell'd by that more than mortal minstrelsy ! 
Each turbulent feeling owns its sweet control. 
And peace once more returns, and settles on my soul t 

Harp of the winds ! thy ever tuneful chords. 
In language far more eloquent than words 
Of earth's best skill'd philosophers, do teach 
A deep and heavenly lesson ! Could it reach, 
With its impressive truths, the heart of man. 
Then were he bless'd indeed j and he might scan 
His coming miseries with delight ! The storm 
Of keen aovcrsity would then deform- 
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No more the calm stream of his thoughts, nor bring 
Its wonted " grisly train ;" but rather wring 
Sweetness from out his grief, — till even the string 
On which his sorrows hung, shonld make reply, 
However rudely swept, in tones of melody 1 



THE NEGLECTED CHILa 

BT THOMAS H. BATLT. 

I NEVER was a favourite — 

My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness 

That bless'd her fairer child ; 
I *ve seen her kiss mv sister's cheek, 

While fondled on her knee ; 
I've tum'd away to hide my tears^— 

There was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please, with all 

My Uttle store of sepse ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 

Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efibrts met 

A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 

In tears upon her neck. 

How blessed are the beautiful I 
Love watches o'er their birth ; . 

beauty ! in my nursery 

I iearn'd to know thy worth ; — 
For even there, 1 often felt 

Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wish'd — for others wish'd it too—. 

I never had been born I 

1 'm sure I was afiectionate, — 

But in my sister's face, 
There was a look of love, that claimM 

A smile or an embrace. 
But when / raised my lip, to meet 

The pressure children prize, 
None knew the feelings of my heart, — 

They spoke not in my eyes. 

I 

But oh ! that heart too keenly felt 

The anguish of neglect ; 
I saw my sister's lovely form * j 

With gems and roses deck'd ; i 

I did not covet them : but oft, ^ ' 

When wantonly reproved, 
I envied her the privilege 

Of bemg so beloved. * 
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Bat 0OQO a time of triuonpb ctme — 

A time of sorrow too, — 
For sickness o'er my sister's form 

Her venom'd maotle threw : — 
The features, once so beautiful, 

Now wore the hue of death ; 
And former friends shrank fearfully 

From her infectious breath. ' 

T was then, unwearied, day and night, 

I watch'd beside her bed. 
And fearlessly upon my breast 

I pillow'd her poor head. 
She itved I — ana loved me for my can I — * 

My grief was at an end ; 
I was a lonely being once, 

But now I have a friend ' 



THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

BT MRS. HEMAZfS. 

Thbt grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill'd one house with ^tee — 

Tfadr graves are severed for and wide^ 
Bf meaa^ and stream, and sea ! 

The saioe fond mother bent at night 

O^ereach foir slcKeping brow, 
She bad each folded iSower in sight — 

Wfaette are those dfearattls ntw ? 

One Hftidst the foKBtm of the weat 

By a dark stream is laid; 
The Indian knows his place of reaCi 

Far in the cedar e^det 

The aea, the Mae kme sea, bath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loTcd of all, yet ndne 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vmes are dfesa^d, 

Abof« the noble slain, 
He wrapp'd his colours round his breaat, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one -^ o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaTcs by soft winds fann'd. 
She foded, 'mtdst Italian flowera, 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted Uivs, tketf rest who play'd 

Beneath the same green tresy 
Whoaa voioea mingled as they pray*d 

Around one parent knaa I 
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They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer'd with songs the hearth— 

Alas for love, ifthou wert all. 
And nanght beyond on earth ! 



SAPPHO. 

BT MISS LAITDOV. 

She was one 
Whose Ljre the spirit of sweet song had hung 
With myrtle and with laurel ; on whose head 
Genius had shed his starry glories, — tranecripts 
Of woman's loving heart and woman's disappointmeoc. 

She lean'd upon her harp, and thousands looked 

On her in love and wonder ; -^ thousands knelt 

And worshiped in her presence ; — burning teara^ 

And words that died in utterance, and a pause 

Of breathless agitated eagerness, 

First gave the tuii heart's homage, then came forth 

A shout that rose to heaven ; and the hills, 

The distant valleys, all rang with the name 

Of the ^olian Sappho ! — Every heart 

Found in itself some echo to her song. 

Low notes of love, hopes beautiful and fresh,-— 

And some gone by for ever — glorious dreams, 

High aspirations, those thrice gentle thoughts 

That dwell upon the absent and the dead. 

Were breathing in her music — and these are 

Chords every bosom vibrates ta But she. 

Upon whose brow the laurel crown is placed. 

Her colour's varying with deep emotioa — 

There is a softer blush than conscious pride; 

Upon her cheek, and in that tremulous smilo 

Is all a woman's timid tenderness. 

Her eye is on a Youth, and other days 

And feeUugs warm have rushed on her soul 

With all their former influence ; — thoughts that slept 

Cold, calm as death, have waken'd to new life ; — 

Whole years' existence have pass'd in that glajpiee.— 

She had once loved in very early days ; 

That was a thing gone by. One had call'd forth 

The music of her soul.— Ue loved her too, 

But not as she did : — she was unto him 

As a young bird, whose early flight he train'd. 

Whose first wild songs were sweet, for he had taught 

Those songs : — but she look'd up to him with all 

Youth's deep and passionate idolatry ; — 

Ltove was her heart's sole universe — he was 

To her, Hope, Genius, Energy, — the God 

Her inmost spirit worship'd, — in whose smile 

Was all e'en minstrel pride held precious ; praise 

Was prized but as the echo of his own. 

But other times and other feelings came : — 

Hope is love's element, and love with her 

Sickea'd of its own vanity. — She lived 
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Afid bright realities and brighter dreams. 

Those strange but exquiaite imaginings 

That tinge with such sweet colours minstrel thoughts : 

And Fame, like sunlight, was upon her path ; 

And strangers heard her name, and eyes that nevar 

Had iook'd on Sappho, yet had wept with her. 

Her first love never wholly lost its power, 

But, like rich incense shed, although no trace 

Was of its visible presence, yet its sweetness 

Mingled with every feeling, and it gave 

That soft and melanchoW tenderness 

Which was the magic of her song. — That Youth 

Who knelt before her was so like the shape 

That haunted her spring dreams — the same daikeyei^ 

Whose light had once been as the light of heaven! — 

Others breathed winning flatteries, — she tum'd 

A careless hearing ; but when Phaon spoke, 

Her heart beat quicker, and the crimson light 

Upon her cheek save a most tender answer. — 

She loved with all the ardour of a heart 

Which lives but in itself; her life had passM 

Amid the grand creations of the thought 

Love was to her a vision ; — it was now 

Hei^hten'd into devotion. — but a soul 

So ffifled and so passionate as hers 

Will seek companionship in vain, and find 

Its feelings solitary. — Phaon soon 

Forgot the fondness of his Lesbian maid ; 

And Sappho knew that talents, riches, fiune. 

May not sooth slighted love. 

There is a dark rock looks on the blue sea ; 

'T was there love's last son» echo'd : — there she Bleeps, 

Whose lyre was crown'd with laurel, and whose naoM 

Will be remember'd long as Love or Song 

Are sacred — the devot^ Sappho ! 



THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

BT MRS. BEMAirS. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells 7 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ! 

Pale glist'ning pearls, and rainbow-colour'd shells. 
Bright thinps which gleam unreck'd of and in vain. 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea 1 

We ask not such from thee. 

Tet more, the Depths have morel What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, , 

Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ! 

Earth claims not these again I 
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Yet more, the Deptki have more I -*Thy wares have loM 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filPd up the palaces of old, 

Se%-weed overgrown the halls of revelry ! 
Dftsh o'er them, Ocean I in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay t 

Yet more ! the Billows and the Depths have more I 
High hearts and brave are ^thei'd to thy breast I 

They hear not now the boommg waters roar, — 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest 

Keep thy red gold and ^ems, thou stormy grave ! — 

Give back the true and brave! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — Those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloon^ 
And the vaia yearning woke 'midst festal song 1 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrowa, 

— But all is not thine own ! 



FIELD FLOWERS. 

B7 THOMAS CAMPBEI.!.. , 

Yc field ilowers ! the gardens eclipse you 't is true. 
Yet, wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delis^ 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sigl^ 

Like treasures of silver and goldT 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of broken blades breathing their balm ; 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood^pigeon's notc^ 

Made music that sweeten'd the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tone 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June ; 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell : 
I thought it delightful your beauties to find. 
When the masic of nature first breatiied on my mind, 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in the lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore. 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks ; 
What pictures of pebbles and minnowy brooks, 

In the vetches that tangle the shore. 
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Earth^s caltureless buds ! to my heart ye were dear 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scath'd my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomib. 



LINES TO A YOUNG LADY, 

ON HER MARRUOE. 

BT a. M. FITZOERALD. 

Thbt tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride, 
That the wreath is woven for thy hair, the bridegroom by thy side ; 
And I think I hear thy father's sigh, thy mother's calmer tone. 
As they give thee io another's arms — their beautiful — their own. 

I never saw a bridal, but my eyelid hath been wet, 

And it always- seem 'd to me as though a joyous crowd were met 

To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish thing 

Lay aside her maiden gladness — for a name — and tor a ring. 

And other cares will claim thy thoughts, and other hearts thy love, 
And gayer friends may be around, and bluer skies above ; 
Yet thou, when I behold thee next, may'st wear upon thy brow, 
Perchance, a mother's look of care, for that which decks it now. 

And when I think how oflen I have seen thee, with thy mild 

And lovely look, and step of air, and bearing like a child. 

Oh ! how mournfully, how mournfully the thought comes o'er m}r brain, 

When I think thou ne'er may'st be that free and girlish thing again. 

I would that, as my heart dictates, jus^iuch might be my lay. 
And my voice should be a voice of mirtn, a music like the May ; 
But it may not be ! — within my breast #11 frozen are the springs, 
The murmur dies upon the lip — the music on the strings. 

But a voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my rest, 
That sunshine shall illume thy path, that joy shall be thy guest, 
That thy life shall be a summer's day, whose evening shallgo down, 
Like the evening in the eastern clime, that never knows a frown. 

When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring hath press'd thy hand. 
When those thou lov'st, and those that love thee, weeping round thee stand, 
Oh ! may the verse that friendship weaves, like a spirit of the air. 
Be o'er thee at that moment — for a blessing and a prayer! 
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THE EAST INDIAMAN. 

9t THE AVTHOK Or ROUfiX KT HOIB. 



How like a younker, or a prodigal. 
The scarfed bark puts rrom her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet whid ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return ; 
With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind I 

MSKCHANT OF VbOOB. 

All antiovsj ling[erin|, (>erilou8 voyage past, 

An India ship hail'd Albion's land at last ! 

Mooi'd in the Downs, her mighty pinions close 

Like some far flying bird that seeks repose 

While, crowding on the deck, a hundred eyes 

TnrnM shoreward — flash'd with pleasure and surprise. 

That eve they anchor'd, from the horizon's hem 

The Tiigin Moon, as if to welcome them, 

Rose from her rest — but would no more reveal 

Than the faint outline of her pale profile : 

Though sodn (as maids -forego their fears) she gave 

Her orbed brow to kiss the wanton wave : 

Tilt *-^ like a scornful lover, swolPn with pride, 

Because too fondly loved to be denied. 

The rude wave spurn'd her off^ and raised that loud 

And an^ry blast that scream'd through sail and shrou^ 

The livelong night on which my harp is dwelling. 

Meanwhile, the swarthy crew, each care dispellmg, 

Had sported thrice three summer suns away 

Since they had cast their anchor in that bay. 

Oh, none save Fortune's step-sons, doom'd to roam 

The deep, can prize a harbour and a home t 

The temperate breeze their sun-bronzed temples blessing* 

A native shore the gladden'd e^e refreshing — 

The painted pinnace dancing firom the lancT 

Freighted with friends — the pressure of the hand, 

Whose pulse throbs happy seconds — the warm gush 

Of blood into the cheek, as it would rush 

With tiie heart's welcome ere the tongue could half 

Perform its office — feeling's telegraph ! 

Impassion'd smiles, and tears of rapture starting-*- 

Oh, how unlike the tears -which fell at parting ! 

And all were theirs --> that good ship's gallant crew — 

As though each joy which absence rcnoer'd due 

Were paid in one bright moment : such are known 

To those long sever'd, loving, loved, alone 1 

A gor/o^eous freight that broad-sail'd vessel bore — 
The blazing diamonds and the blushing ore ; 
Spices that sigh'd their incense, till the sails 
Were fann'd along on aromatic gales 
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From Orient lands. Then marvel not if he 
Who there is Chief should look ezuttingly 
Back on the storms he baffled, and should know 
The bosom's warmest wildest overflow 

While gazing on the land which laugh'd before him 

The smooth sea round — the blue pavilion o'er him ! 

Yet felt he more than ever sprang from these. 

For love demanded deefier sympathies ; 

And lon^ in lonely bower had sighM for him 

A fond fair Bride, whose infant Cherubim 

Oft spirit-clouded from its playthings crept, 

To weep beside its mother while she wept. 

But oh, they met at length ! And such sweet days 

Already proved, as leave a light that plays 

Upon the memory when the warmth is gone. 

The fount thus treasures sunbeams, and shines on 

Through dusk and darkness. Like some happy mother» 

Joy mark'd the hours pursuing one another — 

A wreath of buoyant ansels 1 Yet as they 

Wheel'd laughing round^ oil sigh'd, to make them stay I 

This was a day of banqueting on board ; 
And swan-wing'd barks, ana barges many oai'd 
Came crowded to the feast The young — the gay — 
The beautiful — were there. Right merrily 
The pleasure boats glide onward : — with swift prow 
The clear wave curling, till around each bow, 
With fre(|uent flash, the bright and feathery spray 
Threw mimic rainbows at the sun in play. 
The ship is won, the silken chair is lowerM — 
Exulting Youth and Beauty bound on board : 
And, while they wondering gaze on sail and shroud, 
The flag flaps o^er them like a crimson cloud. 

Young Pleasure kissM each heart ! From Persia's loom' 

An ample awning spread its purple bloom 

To canopy the guests ; and vases, wreathed 

WiUi deep-hued flowers and foliage, sweetly breathed 

Their incense, fresh as zephyrs when they rove 

Among the blossoms of a citron grove ; ^ 

Soft sounds — (invisible spirits on the wing) — 

Were heard and felt around them hovering ; -* 

In short, some magic seem'd to sway the hour, 

The wand-struck deck becomes an orient bower! 

A very wilderness of blushing roses. 

Just such as Love would choose when he reposes. 

The pendent orange, from a Itfsh of leaves, 

Hangs like Hesperian ^old ; and, tied in sheaves, 

Carnations prop Uieir triple coronals ; ^ 

The grape, out-peeping from thick foliage, falls 

IJke cluster'd amethysts in deep festoons ; 

And shells are scatter'd round, which Indian mooiMi 

Had sheeted with the silver of their beams; 

But oh, what, more than alt, the scene beseems, 

Fair, faultless forms, glide there with wing*like motion I — 

Bright as young Peris rising from the ocean ! 

Eve darken'd down — and yet they were not gone ; 
The sky bad changed, — the sudden storm came on I 
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One waved oa high a ruby sparkling bowJ — 
(Youth, passion, wine, ran riot in his sbul) — 
" Fill to the brim," he cried ; " let others peer 
Their doubtful path to heaven ; — my heaven is here I 
This hour is mine, and who can dash its bliss ? 
Fate dare not darken such an hour as this !" 
Then stoop'd to quaff; — but (as a charm were thrown) 
His hand, his lips, grew motionless as stone ; 
His drunkenness o? heart no more deceives — 
The thunder growls, the surge-smote vessel heaves ; 
And while aghast he stared, a hurrying squall 
Rent the wide awning, and discovered all .' 
Across their eyes the hissing lightning blazed — 
The black wave burst beside them as they gazed ; 
And dizzily the thick surf scattered o'er them ; 
-And dim and distant loomM the land before them ; 
No longer firm — th' eternal hills did leave 
Their solid rest, and heaved, or seemM to heave, 
O, 't was an awful moment !— ; for the crew 
Had rashly, deeply drank, while yet they knew 
No ruling eye was on them — and became 
Wild as the tempest ! Peril could not tame — 
Nay, stiri'd their brutal hearts to more excess ; 
Round the deserted banquet-board they press. 
Like men transform'd to fiends, with oath and yell I 
And many deemM the sea less terrible 
Than maniacs fiercely ripe for all, or aught, 
That ever flashM upon a desperate thought I 
Strange laughter mmgled with the shriek and groan — 
Nor woman shrank, nor woman wept, alone. 
Some, as a bolt had smote them, fell ; — ^and some 
Stared haggard wild : — dismay had struck them dumK 
There were of firmer nerve, or fiercer cast, 
Who scowl'd defiance back upon the blast — 
Half scorning in their haughty souls to be 
Thus pent and buffeted. And tenderly, 
Even then, to manly hearts fair forms were drawn, 
Whose virgin eyes had never shed theur dawn 
Before — soft, beautifully shy —to flush 
A lover's hope ; but as the dove will rush 
Into the school-boy's' bosom to elude 
The swooping goshawk — woman, thus subdued, 
Will cling to those she shunn'd in lighter mood — 
The soul confess emotions but conceal'd — 
Pure, glowing, deep, though lingeringly reveal'd ; 
That true chameleon which imbibes the tone 
Of every passing hue she pauses on! 
O, 't is the cheek that 's false — so subtly taught, 
ft takes not of its colour from the thought ; 
But like volcanic mountains veil'd in snow. 
Hides the heart's lava, while it works below ! 

And there were two who loved, but never told 
Th«r love to one another : years had roU'd 
Since Passion touch'd them with his purple wing, 
Though still their youth was in its blossommg. 
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Lollv ofioiil, u liehet were denied, w 

He deem'd it mean to woo a wealthy bride ; 

And (for ber tears were secret) coldly she 

Wreath'd her pale brow in maiden dignity ; 

Yet each had causht the other's eye reposing, 

And, far as looks disclose, the truth disclosing; 

But when they met, pride check'd the soul's warm sigh, 

And froze the melting spirit of the eye — 

A pride in vulgar hearts that never snone. 

And thus they loved, and silently loved on ; 

But tfUa was not^a moment when the head 

Could trifle with the heart ! The cloud that spread 

Its chilling veil between them, now had past— 

Too long awaking — but they woke at last ! 

He rush*d where clung the fainting fair one — soug|it 

To sooth with hopes he felt not, cherishM not ; 

And while in passionate support he press'd, 

She raised her eyes — then swiftly on his breast 

Hid her blanch'cl cheek — as if resign'd to share 

The wors| with him ; — nay, die contented there I 

That silent act was fondly eloquent ; 

And to the youth's deep soul, uke lightning, sent 

A gleam of^rapture — exquisite yet brief. 

As his (poor wretch) that in the grave of grief 

Feels Fortune's sun burst on him, and looks up 

With hone to heaven — forgetful of the cup, 

The deaaly cup, his shivering hand yet strain'd — > 

A hot heart-panp reminds him — it is drain'd I 

Away with words ! for when had true love ever 

A happy star to bless it ? — Never, never! 

And on, the brig[htest after-smile of Fate 

Is but a sad repneve, which comes -^ too late I 

The riot shout peai'd on ; — but deep distress 

Had sunk all else in utter hopelessness ! 

One mark'd the strife of frenzy and despair— 

The most concem'd, and yet the calmest there ; 

In bitterness of soul beheld his crew — 

He should have known them, and he thought he knew u 

The blood-hound on the leash may fawn, obey — 

He '11 tear thee, shooldst thou cross* him at his prey t 

One only trust survives, a doubtful one — * 

But oh, how cherish'd, every other gone ! 

" While hold our cables, fear not" — As he spoke 

A sea burst o'er them, and their cables broke ! 

Then, like a lion bounding from the toil. 

The ship shot through the billow's black recoil ; 

Urged by the howling blast — all guidance gone— 

Tlwy shuddering felt her reeling, rushing on — 

Nor dared to question where ; nor daredto cast 

One asking look — for that might be their last ! 

What frowns so steep in front — a cliff? a rock 7 
The groaning vessel staggers in the shock I 
The last shriek rings. 

Hark! whence that voice they hear 
Loud Q^er the rushing waters — loud and near 7 
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Alas ! they dream ! — 't is bat the ocean roar 

Oh nol it echoes from the swarming shore ! 

Kind Heaven, thy hand was there. With swelUog bound 

The vast waves heaved the giant hull aground ; 

And, ebbing with the turning tide, became, 

Like dying monsters, impotent and tame ; 

Wedged in the sand, their chafing can no more 

Than lave her sides, and deaden with their roar 

The clamorous burst of joy. But some there were 

Whose joy was voiceless as their late despair— 

Whose heavenward eyes, claspM hands, and streaming cheelu^ 

Did speak a language which the lip ne'er speaks ! 

O, he were heartless, in that passionate hour, 

Who could not feel that weakness hath its poWer, 

When gentle woman, sobbing and subdued, 

Breathed forth her vow of holy gratitude, 

Warm as the contrite Mary's, when — forgiven — 

Ad angel smiled, recording it in heaven ! 



A SKETCH FROM REAL UPR 

BT ALARIO A. WATTS. 

I Saw her in her mom of hope, in life's delicious spring 

A radiant creature of the earth, just bursting on the wmg , 

Elate and joyous as the lark when first it soars on high, 

Without a shadow in its path, — a cloud upon its sky. 

I see her yet — so fancy deems — her soft, unbraided hair, 

Gleaming. like sunlight upon snow, above her forehead fair ; — 

Her large dark eyes, of cnanging light, the winning smile that played, 

In dimpling sweetness, round a mouth Expression's self had made ! 

And light alike of heart and step, she bounded on her way, 

Nor dream'd the flowers that round her bloom'd would ever know decav ;- 

She had no winter in her note, but evermore would sing 

(Wl»t darker season had she proved ?) of spring —of only spring ! 

Alas, alas, that hopes like hers, so gentle and so bright, 

The erowth of many a happy year, one wayward hour should blight *, — 

Bow down her fair but fra^le form, her brilliant brow o'ercast. 

And make her beauty — like her bliss — a shadow of the past I 

Years came and went ^- we met again, -phut what a change was there 

The glossy calmness of the eye, that whisper'd of despair ; — 

The fitful flushing of the cheek, — the lips compress'd and thin, — 

The clinch of the attenuate hands, — proclaim'd the strife within ! 

Yet, for each ravaged charm of earth some pitying power had given 

Beauty, of more than mortal birth, — a spell that breathed of heaven; — 

And as she bent, resign'd and meek, beneath the chastening blow, 

With all a martyr's fervid faith her features seem'd to glow ! 

No wild reproach, no bitter word, in that sad hour was spoken, 

For hopes deceived, for love betray'd, and plighted pledges broken ; — 

Like Him who for his murderers pray'd, — she wept, but did not chide, 

And her last orisons arose for him for whom she died ! 

Thus, thus, too ofi the traitor man repays fond woman's truth ; 

Thus bli^htin^, in his wild caprice, tne blossoms of her youth: 

And sad it is, m griefs like these, o'er visions loved and lost. 

That the truest and the tenderest heart must always suffer most I 
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THE HEBK11.W MOTHER. 

BT MAS. HEMANi. 

The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon's plain, 
When a youn^ mother, with her first-born, thence 
Went up to Zion ; for the boy was vow'd 
Unto the temple service. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while. 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 
To bring before her God. 

So passM they on, 
O'er Judah's hills ; and wheresoe'er the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon. 
Like lulling rain-drops on the olive-boughs. 
With their cold dimness, cross'd the sultry blue 
Of Syria's heaven, she paused, that he might rest ; 
Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the sleep 
That weigh'd their dark fnn^e down, to sit and watch 
The crimson deepening o'er his cheek's repose. 
As at a red flower's heart ; and where a fount 
*Lay, like a twilight star, midst palmy shades 
Making its banks green gems along the wild. 
There top she linger'd from the diamond wave 
Drawing clear water for her rosy lips. 
And softly parting clusters of jet curls. 
To bathe his brow. 

At last the Fane was reach'd. 
The earth's one sanctuary : and rapture hush'd 
Her bosom, as before her, through the day 
It rose, a mountain of white marble, steep'd 
In light like floating gold. — But when that hour 
Waned to the farewell moment, when the boy 
Lifted, through rainbow-gleaming tears, his eye 
Beseechingly to hers, and half in fear, 
Turn'd from the white-robed priest, and round her arm 
Clung e'en as ivy clings ; the deep spring-tide 
Of nature then swell'd high ; and o'er her child 
Bending, her soul brake torth, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song — " Alas !" she cried, 

" Alas, my boy ! thy gentle gasp is on me, 
The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes. 

And now fond thoughts arise. 
And silver cords again to earth have won me, 
And like a vine thou claspest my full heart — 
How shall I hence depart ? — 

How the lone paths retrace, where thou wert playing 
So late along trie mountains at my side 7 
And I, in joyous pride, 
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By every place of flowers my course clelayiD& 
Wove, e'en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding toee so fair ! 

And, oh ! the home whence thy bright smile hath parted I 
Will it not seem as if the sunny day 

Tum*d from its door away, 
While, through its chambers wandering weary hearted, 
I languish for thy voice, which past me still, 

Went like a singing rill 7 

Under the palm-trees thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 

With the full water urn ! 
Nor will thy sleep's low dove-like murmurs greet rae^ 
As midst the silence of the stars I wake. 

And watch for thy dear sake. 

And thou, will slumber's dewy cloud fall round thee^ 
Without thy mother's hand to smooth thy bed 7 

Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, when darkness as a veil hath wound thee^ 
To fold my neck ; and lift up, in thy fear, 

A cry which none shall hear 7 

What have I said, my child ? — will He not bear thee 
Who the young ravens heareth from their nest 7 

Will He not guard thy rest. 
And, in the hush of holy midnight near thee, ^ 
Breathe o'er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy 7 

Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy ! 

I give thee to thy God ! — the God that gave tbee^ 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart I 

And, precious as thou art. 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have fhee^ 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 

And thou shalt be His child ! 

Therefore, farewell ! — I go ; my soul may fail me, 
As the sta^ panteth for the watev^brooks, 

Yeammg for thy sweet looks I 
But thou, my first-bom ! droop not, nor bewail me ; 
Thou in the shadow of the Rock shalt dwell. 

The Rock of Strength— farewell !»» 



AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 

BT BISHOP RBBBB. 

Our task is done ! — on Gunga's breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest : 
And, moor'd beneath the tamarind bon^. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail, and painted side, 
Behold the tiny frigate ride. 
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TTpon her deck, 'mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslems' savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 
The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunter told us true, 
Far off in desert dank and rude. 
The tiger holds his solitude ; 
Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 
A dreadful guest, but rarely seen. 
Returns to scare the village green. 
. Come boldly on ! no venom'a snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake ; 
Child of the sun ! he loves to lie 
'Mid Nature's embers, parch'd and dry, 
Where o'er some tower in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade, 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of death ! 
Come on ! Yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo's arched bou^h. 
Where gemminjv oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows tne gcranmm's scarlet bloom, 
And winds our path through many a bowery 
Of fragrant tree and crimson flower; 
The ceiba's crimson pomp display'd 
O'er the broad plan tarn's numbler shade, 
And dusk anana's prickly blade ; 
While o'er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air. 
With pendent train and rushing wings, 
Alod the gorgeous peacock spnngs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes. 
Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
So rich a shade, so green a sod. 
Our English fairies never trod ; 
Yet who in Indian bower has stood, 
But thought on England's good green-wood ? 
And bless'd, beneath the palmy shade. 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 
And breathed a prayer (how of^ in vain) 
To gaze upon her oaks again. 
A truce to thought ! the jackal's cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 
And through the trees yon falling ray 
Will scantfy serve to guide our way. 
Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies. 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes ; 
Before, beside us, and above. 
The fire-fly lights his lamp of love. 
Retreating, chasing, sinkmg, soaring. 
The darkness of the copse exploring; 
While to this cooler air confess'd 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast 
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Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night f 
Slill as we pass, in soflen'd hum, 
Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum, 
Still as pass, from bush and brier. 
The shnll cigala striks his lyre; 
And what is she, whose liquid strain 
Thrills through von copse of sugar-cane I 
I know that soul-entrancing swell I 
It is — it must be — Philomel. 

Elnough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, — 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 
Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning's healthy wind. 
But oh ! with thankful hearts confess 
E*en here there may be happiness j 
And he, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope ofneaven. 



ON SEEING A DECEASED INFANT. 

BY WILLIAM B. PEA.BODT. 

And this is death ! how cold and still, 

And yet how lovely it appears ! 
Too cold to let the ^azer smile. 

And yet too beautiful for tears. 
The sparklioflr eye no more is bright. 

The cheek hath lost its roselike red ; 
And yet it is with strange delight 

I stand and gaze upon the dead. 

But when I see the fair wide brow. 

Half shaded by the silken hair. 
That never looked so fair as now, 
' When life and heaJth were laughing tbere^ 
I wonder not that grief should swell 

So wildly upwara in the breast. 
And that strong passion once rebel, 

That need not, cannot be suppress'd. 

I wonder not that parents' eyes 

In gazinc; thus grow cold and dim, 
That burning tears and aching sighs 

Are blended with the funeral hymn; 
The spirit hath an earthly part. 

That weeps when earthly pleasure ffiea^ 
And heaven would scorn the frozen heart 

That melts not when the infant dies. 



And yet why mouni T that deep repose 

Shall never more be broke by pain ; 
Those lips no more in sighs unclose^ 

Those eyes shall never weep again. 
For think not that the blushing flower 

Shall wither in the churchyara sod, 
*T was made to gild an angel's bower 

Witbia the paradise of God. 

Once more I gaze — and swift and far 

The cloods of death in sorrow fly, 
I see thee, like a new-born star, 

Move up thy pathway in the sky: 
The star nath rays serene and bright, 

But cold and pole compared with thine ; 
For thy orb shines with heavenly light, 

With beams unfading and divine. 

Then let the burthenM heart be free. 

The tears of sorrow all be sHed, 
And parents calmly bend to see 

The mournful beautv of the dead ; 
Thrice happy — that their infant bears 

To heaven no darkening stains of sin ; 
And only breathed lifers morning airs 

Btfere its noonday storms begin. 

Farewell ! I shall not soon forget ! 

Although thy heart h&th ceased to beat, 
My memory warmly treasures yet 

Thy features calm and mildly sweetj 
But no, that look is not the last, 

We yet may meet where seraphs dwell. 
Where love no more deplores the past, 

Nor breathes that witnering word — farewell. 



HYMN OP THE MORAVIAN NUNS, 

AT THE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 

■candardof Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who fell in the attacc upon Savannah, 
during the American Revolution, was of crimson sillc, embroidered by tbeMoraTiaa 
NoMi of Betlilehem, in Pennsylvania. 

When the dying flame of day, 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint li^t on the cowled head. 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which with prayer, 

Had been consecrated there. 
And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while. 
Song low in the dim mysterious aisle. 
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Take thy banner ! — may it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale, — 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, — 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

Take thy banner! — and beneath 
The war-cloud's encircling wreath, 
Guard it — till our homes are free — 
Guard it — God will prosper thee ! 
In the dark and trying hour, 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand will shield thee then. 

Take thy banner! but when ni^t 

Closes round the ghastly fight. 

If the vanquished warrior bow. 

Spare him ! — By our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears. 

By the mercy that endears ; 

Spare him — he our love hath shared — 

Spare him — as thou wouldst be spared t 

Take thy banner ! — and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier. 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet. 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee ! 

And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and snroud. 



ELLEN. 
A FRAGMENT. 

BY MI88 LAITDOV. 

Is she not beautiful, although so pale? 
The first May flowers are not more colourless 
Than her white cheek ; yet I recall the time 
When she was call'd the rose-bud of our village. 
There was a blush, half modesty, half health, 
Upon her cheek, fresh as the summer morn 
With which she rose. A cloud of chestnut curls 
Like twilight darken'd o'er her blue-vein'd brow; 
And through their hazel curtains eyes whose light 
Was like the violets when April skies 
Have given their own pure colour to the leaves, 
Shone sweet and silent as the twilight star. 
And she was happy ; innocence and hope 
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Make the young heart a paradise for love. 
And she loved and was loved. The youth was one 
That dwelt upon the waters. He had been 
Where sweeps the blue Atlantic a wide world — 
Had seep the sun li^ht up the flowers like gems 
In Uie bright Indian isles — had breathed the air 
When sweet with cinnamon and gum and spice, 
But he said that no air brought health or balm 
Like that on his own hills, when it had swept 
O'er orchards in their bloom, or hedges, where 
Blossom'd the hawthorn and the honeysuckle ; — 
That, but one voyage more and he would come 
To his dear Ellen and her cottage home — 
Dwell there in love and peace. And then he kiss'd 
Her tears away, talked of the pleasant years 
Which they should pass together — of the pride 
He would take in his constancy ; Oh, hope 
Is very eloquent ! and as the hours 
Pass'd by their fireside in calm cheerfulness, 
EUlen forgot to weep. 

At length the time 
Of parting came ; 't was the first month of spnng. 
Like a green fan spread the horse-chestnut leaves, 
A shower of yellow bloom was on the elm, 
The daisies shone like silver, and the boughs 
Were cover'd with their blossoms, and the sky 
Was like an augury of hope, so clear 
So beautifully blue. Love ! O young Love ! 
Why hast thou not security? Thou art 
Like a bright river, on whose course the weeds 
Are thick and heavy ; briers are on its banks, 
And jagged stones and rocks are mid its waves 
Conscious of its own beauty, it will rush 
Over its many obstacles, and pant 
For some green valley as its quiet home. 
Either it rushes with a desperate leap 
Over its barriers, foaming passionate. 
Bat prison'd still ; or winding languidly 
Becomes dark, like oblivion, or else wastes 
Itself away. — This is Love's history! 

They parted one spring evening : the green sea 
Had scarce a curl upon its wave ; the ship 
Rode like a Clueen of Ocean. — Ellen wept, 
But not disconsolate, for she had hope ; 
She knew not then the bitterness of tears. 
But night closed in, and with the night there came 
Tempest upon the wind ; the ocean light 
Glared like a funeral pile ; all else was black 
And terrible as death. We heard a sound 
Come from the ocean — one lone signal gun, 
Asking for help in vain — foUow'd by shrieks, 
Borne by the ravening pale ; then deepest silence : 
Some gallant souls haaperish'd. With the first 
Dim light of mom we sought the beach ; and there 
Lay fragments of a ship, and human shapes 
13—8 
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Ghastly and ^ash*d. Bat the worst sight of all, 

A siofht of living misery, met our gaze ; 

Seated upon a rock, drench'd by me rain, 

Her hair torn by the wind, there Ellen sat, 

Pale, motionless. How could love guide her there 7 

A corpse lay by her, in her arms its head 

Found a fond pillow ; and o'er it she watched, 

As the young mother watches her first child. 

It was her lover. 



A LAMENT FOR CHIVALRY. 

Alas ! the days of Chivalry are fled I 
The brilliant tournament exists no more ! 

Our loves are cold and dull as ice or lead. 
And courting is a most enonhous bore ! 

In those good " olden times,'* a " ladye bright** 
Might sit within her turret or her bower, 

While lovers sang and play'd without all night, 
And deemed Ubemselves rewarded by a flower. 

Yet, if one favour'd swain would persevere. 
In despite of her haughty scorn and laugh, 

Perchance she threw him, with the closing year. 
An old odd glove, or else a worn-out scani 

And he a thousand oaths of love would swear. 

As, in an ecstasvy he caught the prize ; 
Then would he gallop ofi^, the Lord knows where. 

Telling another thousand monstrous lies : - 

AUpicturing her matchless beauty, which 
He might discern, I ween, not much about. 

Seeing he could but see her *cros3 the ditch, 
As she between the lattice peeped out. 

Off* then, away he 'd ride o'er sea and land. 
And dragons fell and mighty giants smite, 

With the tough spear he carried in his hand ; 
And all to prove himself her own true knight. 

Meanwhile, a thousand more, as wild as he. 
Were all employed about the selfsame thing ; 

And when each had rode hard for his *' ladye," 
They all came back and met within a ring. 

Where all the men who were entitled " syi" 

Appeared with martial air and haughty frown. 
Bearing " long poles, each other up to stir ,"* 
And, in the stir up, thrust each other down. 

^See Lady Morgan's chivalric deEance to the knights of the inky plume. 
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And then they g^IIopM round with dire intent, 
Each knight resolved another's pride to hamble ; 

And laughter ran^ around the tournament 
As oft as any of them chanced to tumble. 

And when, perchance, some ill-starr'd wight might die, 

The victim of a stout unlucky poke. 
Mayhap some fair one wiped one beauteous eye. 

The rest smiled calmly on the deadly joke. 

Soon then the lady, whoee grim stalwart swain 

Had got the strongest horse and toughest pole, 
Bedeck'd him kneeling with a golden chain. 

And plighted troth before the motley whole. 

Then trumpets sounded, bullocks whole were dressM, 
Priests with shorn heads and lengthy beards were seen ; 

'Mid clamorous shouts the happy pair were bless'd. 
For Chivalry won Beauty's cnosen queen. 

And when fair daughters bloom'd like beauteous flowers, 

To bless the gallant knight and stately dame. 
They shut them up within their lonely towers. 

That squires might fight for them and win them iame. 

But maidens now from hall and park are brought. 

Like Covent Garden flowers, in lots, to town: 
No more by prowess in the lists 'tis sought — 

Beauty 's tne purchase of the wealthiest clown ! 

Alas ! the days of Chivalry are fled ! 

The brilliant tournament exists no more ! 
Men now are cold and dull as ice or lead. 
And even courtship is a dreadful bore ! 



THE STORM. 

The sun went down in beauty — not a cloud 

Darkened its radiance — yet there might be seen 

A few fantastic vapours scatter'd o'er 

The face of the blue heavens ; — some fair and slight 

As the pure lawn that shields the maiden's breast ; 

Some snone like silver — some did stream afar. 

Faint and dispersed, like the pale horse's mane 

Which Death shall stride hereafter, — some were glittering 

Like dolphin's scales, touch'd out with wavering hues 

Of beautiful light — outvving some the rose. 

And some the violet, yellow, white, and blue. 

Scarlet, and purpling red. — One small lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretch'd sails, keeping its way 

In quiet o'er the deep ; — all nature seem'd 

Fond of tranquillity j — the glassy sea 

Scarce rippled — the halcyon slept upon the wave ; 

The winds were all at rest, — and in the east 

The crescent moon, then seen imperfectly. 
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Came onwards^ with the vesper star, to see 
A summer day's decline. 

The sun went down in beauiy; but the eyes 

Of ancient seamen trembled when they saw 

A small black ominous spot far in the distance ; — 

It spread, and spread — larger and dark — and came 

Overshadowing the skies ; — the ocean rose ; 

The gathering waves grew large, and broke in hoarse 

And hollow sounds ; — the mighty winds awoke, 

And scream'dand whistled through the cordage j — birds, 

That seem'd to have no home, flock'd there in terror, 

And sat with quivering plumage on the mast 

Flashes were seen, ana distant sounds were heard — 

Presages of a storm. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the skies 
Were wildly changed. — It was a dreadful night — 
No moon was seen, in all the heavens, to aid** 
Or cheer the lone and sea- beat mariner — 
Planet nor guiding star broke through the gloom ^ — 
But the blue lightning glared along the waters, 
As if the Fiend had fired his torch to light 
Some wretches to their graves ; — the tempest winds 
Raving came next, and in deep hollow sounds. 
Like those the spirits of the dead do use 
When they would speak their evil prophecies, 
Muttered of death to come ; — then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing as 't would rend the world ; 
Or, as the Deity pass'd aloft in anger. 
And spoke to man — Despair! — The ship was toss'd. 
And now stood poised upon the curling billows. 
And now midst deep and watery chasms, that yawn'd 
As »t were in hunger, sank ; — behind there came 
Mountains of moving water, — with a rush 
And sound of gathermg power, that did appal 
The heart to look on ; — terrible cries were heard j 
Sounds of despair some, — some like a mother's anguish 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy — 
Music and horrid mirth — but unallied 
, To joy ; — and madness might be heard amidst 

The pauses of the storm — and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exultation on the deck. 
Though all was hopeless. — Hark I the ship has struck, 
And the fork'd lightning seeks the arsenal — 
'T is fired — and mirth and madness are no more ! 
'Midst column'd smoke, deep red, the fragments fly 
In fierce confusion — splinters and scorch'd limbs. 
And burning masts, and showers of gold, — torn from 
The heart that hugg»d it e'en till death.— Thus doth 
Sicilian Etna in her angry moods. 
Or Hecla, 'mid her wilderness of snows. 
Shoot up their burning entrails, with a sound 
Louder than that the Titans utter'd from 
Their subterranean caves, when Jove enchain'd 
Them, daring and rebellious. The black skies, 
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ShockM at excess of l%ht, return'd the sound 
In frightful echoes, — as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the elements — then came 
A horrid silence — deep — unnatural — like 
The quiet of the graye ! 



POETRY. 

BT JA1CE8 O. PXKCITAL. 

Thk world is full of Poetry — the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil'd 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the waUs, 
That close the universe, with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity. 
In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 
For aught but beings of celestial mould. 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 

The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
For ever charming, and for ever new ; 
Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay, 
The mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 
Which steals into the heart, like sounds, that rise 
Far ofi^ in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of the wide ocean resting after storms ; 
Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof. 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand 
Skilful, and moved, with passionate love of art, 
Plays o'er the higher keys, and bears aloft 
The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls 
By mellow touches, from the softer tubes. 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 
With pure and gentle musings, till the soul, 
Commmgling with the melooy, is borne, 
Rapt, and dissolved in ecstasy, to Heaven. 

'T is not the chime and flow of words, that move • 

In measured file, and metrical array ; 

'Tis not the union of returning sounds. 

Nor all the pleasing artifice oirhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This ail pervading spirit to the ear. 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

*T is a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 

Woven of flowers, and dipped in sweetness, till 

He tastes the high communion of his thoughts, 

With all existences, in earth and heaven. 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 
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»T is not the noisy babbler, who displays, 
In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 
And rounded period, poor and vapid thottghts, 
Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness. Its words 
Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 
Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 
His language wing'd with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
Commission'd to affright us, and destroy. 



MY OWN FIRESIDK 

BT ALAKIC ▲. WATTS. 

Let others seek for empty joys, 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from fashion's idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, — 

'Twixt book and lute the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 

From thee — my own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside ! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prize. 

That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred symnathies, 

My own — my own Fireside ! 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white hand is clasp'd in mme ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty 's half divine. 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine. 

Than thou — my own Fireside ? 

What care I for the sullen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It dfoth but bid me prize the more 

The shelter of thy hallow'd hearth; — 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth ; 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 

That glads my own Fireside ! 



My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world's passion, strife, and 



care; 
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Though thunder clouds the sky defonn, 

Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 

Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Hath never made its hated lair, 

By thee — my own Fireside ! 

Thyprecincts are a charmed rin^, 

Wnere no harsh feeling dares mtrude ; 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 

Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then let the pamper'd fool deride, 
I HI pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — my own Fireside ! • 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys I 
To thee my burthen'd spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys : 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world's tinsel toys 

To thee — my own Fireside I 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whatever my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betfde ; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 

My own — mt own Fireside ! 



CONSUMPTION. 

BT JAUES O. PXRCIVAL. 

There is a sweetness in woman's decay, 
When the light of beauty is fading awa^. 
When the bright enchantment of youth is gone. 
And the tint tnat glow'd, and the eye that shone^ 
And darted around its glance of power. 
And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower. 
That ever in PaBStum's* garden blew. 
Or ever was steep'd in fragrant dew. 
When all that was bright and fair is fled. 
But the loveliness lingering round the dead. 

Oh ! there is a sweetness in beauty's close. 
Like the perfume scenting the wither'd rose ; 
For a nameless charm around her plays, 
And her eyes are kindled with hallow'd rays, 

* Biferique rosaria Paesti. — ^Vimo. 
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And a yeil of spotless purity 

Has mantled her cheek with its heaYenly dye, 

Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 

Has poui^d her soflest tint of hgbt ; 

And there is a blending of white and blue, 

Where the purple blood is melting through 

The snow of her pale and tender cheek ; 

And there are tones, that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit, that longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away. 

In the flush of youth and the spring of feeling. 
When life, like a sunny stream, is stealing 
Its silent steps through a flowery path, 
And all the endearments that pleasure hath 
Are pour'd from her full, overflowing horn. 
When the rose of enjoyment conceals no thorn. 
In her lightness of heart, to the cheery song 
The maiden may trip in the dance alonff, 
And think of the passing moment, that lies, 
Like a fiery dream, in her dazzled eyes. 
And yield to the present, that charms around 
With all that is lovely in sight and sound. 
Where a thousand pleasing phantoms flit. 
With the voice of mirth, and the burst of wit, 
And the music that steals to the bosom's core, 
And the heart in its fulness flowing o'er 
With a few big drops, that are soon repress'd, 
For short is the stay of grief in her breast : 
In this enlivened and gladsome hour 
The spirit may bum with a brighter power; 
But dearer the calm and quiet day. 
When the Heaven-sick soul is stealing away. 

And when her sun is low declining, 
And life wears out with no repining. 
And the whisper, that tells of early death. 
Is soil as the west wind's balmy breath. 
When it comes at the hour of still repose, 
To sleep in the breast of the wooing rose ; 
And the lip, that swelPd with a living glow. 
Is pale as a curl of new-fallen snow ; 
And her cheek, like the Parian stone, is fair, 
But the hectic spot that flushes there. 
When the tide of life, from its secret dwelling. 
In a sudden gush, is deeply swelling. 
And ^ving a tinge to her icy lips. 
Like the crimson rose's brightest tips. 
As richly red, and as transient too, 
As the clouds, in autumn's sky of blue. 
That seem like a host of glory met 
To honour the sun at his golden set : 
Oh, then, when the spirit is taking Mring, 
How fondly her thoughts to her dear one cling. 
As if she would blend her soul with his. 
In a deep and long imprinted kiss ; 
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So fondly the panting camel flies, 
Where the glassy vapour cheats his eyes, 
And the dove from the falcon seeks her nest. 
And the infant shrinks to its mother's breast. 
And though her dying voice be mute, 
Or faint as the tones of an unstrung lute, 
And though the glow from her cheek be fled, 
And h^r pale lips cold as the marble dead, 
Her eye still beams unwonted fires 
With a woman's love and a saint's desires, 
And her last fond lingering look is siven 
To the love she leaves, ana then to Heaven, 
As if she would bear that love away 
To a parer world and a brighter day. 



NAPOLEON MORIBUNDUa 

BT CHAJU.XS MACAKTHT. 

Sume superbiam 
<|,ajiB3ltain meritla. 

Yes ! buxy me deep in the infinite sea. 
Let my heart have a limitless grave; 
For my spirit in life was as fieroe and free 
As the oourse of the tempest-wave. 

As far from the stretch of all earthly control 
Were the fathomless depths of my mind ; 

And the ebbs and flows oin^ single soul 
Were as tides to the rest of mankind. 

Then my brinj pall shall engirdle the world, 

As in life did the voice of my fame; 
And each mutinous billow that 's sky- ward cnrl'd 

Shall seem to re-echo my name. 

That name shall be storied in annals of crime 

In the uttermost comers of earth ; 
Now breathed as a curse — now a spell- word sublime. 

In the glorified land of my birth. 

Ay ! plunge my dark heart in the infinite sea 2 

It wouldburst from a narrower tomb ; 
Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be 

Whose mandate to nullions was 4oo« 7 
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THE END OF TIME. 

And I saw another mightv Angel come down from Heaven, clothed with a cloud : and 
a rainbow was upon his head ; and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his leu foot 
upon the earth, and cried with a loud voice. And the Angel which I saw stand upon 
the sea and upon the earth lifled up his hand to Heaven : and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, who created Heaven, and the things that therein are, and the 
earth, and the things that therein are, and the sea, and the things that therein are, 
that there should l>e time no longer ! 

RaTStATioMs, Chap. z. 

I SAW an An^l on a cloud, 

Come floating through the air; 
The Heaven's look'd like the world's dark ahioad, 

All blacken'd with despair : 
With mighty stride he stalked forth, 
Encompassing the south and norths 

And eke the middle clime ; 
Earth reel'd beneath his ponderous weight, 
The ocean roH'd all agitate, 

Tumultuous and sublime. 

A garb of light he round him cast» 
Blended with Heaven's pure blue ; 
And thunder's blighting, withering blast. 

He round his pathway threw : 
Heaven's radiant, arch entwined his brow 
(Which shone forth with a heavenly glow 

Of majesty divine), 
Seal of the Covenant firm and sure. 
That through all ages shall endure. 

Until the end of time. 

The Heavens drew back to let him pass,— 

With terror hence they fled ; 
All wither'd was the vernal grass, — 

The sea laid bare its bed : 
The mountains skipped to and fro, 
Threat'nine the vales to overthrow, — 

The troubled world did groan ; 
The sun withdrew his glittering rays, 
duenc'ned beneath the brishter blaze. 

That round the Angel shone. 

Upon a mountain's rugged height 

He fix'd his left fool sure, — 
And on the ocean's waves so bright 

Planted his ri^ht secure : 
With arms uplifted to the sky. 
He swore, by Him who reigns on high, 

Girded with might and power: 
And who created earth and sea 
In all their vast immensity, — 

That — Time should be no more ! 
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Earth quaked at the fatal sound, 

And to its centre shook, — 
It reach'd creation's utmost bound ; 

Then with majestic look. 
He stretch'd his arm up to the. sun. 
And thence pull'd forth that mighty one, 
And hurl'd him to the sea : 
The moon ^rew pale with wild affright, 
The stars withdrew their glimmering light, 
For light no more could be ! 

The mountains melted to their base. 

The Heavens fled away ; 
The sea could find itself no place, 

Where it might longer stay : 
Mankind in wud confusion fled. 
The living mingling with the dead, — 

Thrones and dominions fell : 
The huge ship sank into the wave. 
Ingulf 'd in ocean's yawning grave, — 

Buried beneath its swell ! 

The light still dim and dimmer grew^ 

Till swallowed up in night ; 
And then the Angel, to my view. 

Shone like a meteor bright ; 
The tempest ceased its raging breath, — 
All nature yielded up to death. 

The earth, the sky, the sea : 
A dark cloud rose upon my sight. 
And shrouded all in tenfola night, — 

'T was blank Eternity ! 



LOVR 

BY HSNRT JtTEELX. 

LovB is a plant of holier birth. 
Than any that takes root on earth ; 
A flower from heaven, which 'tis a crime 
To number with the Uiings of time ; 
Hope in the bud is often blasted, 
And beauty on the desert wasted ; 
And joy, a primrose early gay, 
Carets lightest foot^fall treads away. 

But love shall live, and live for ever, 
And chance and change shall reach it never ; 
Can hearts in which true love is plighted, 
By want or wo be disunited 7 
Ah ! no ; like buds on one stem born, 
They share between them even the thorn 
Which round them dwells, but parts them not i 
A lorn, yet undivided lot 
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Can death dissever love, or part 
The loved one from the lover^s heart? 
No, no ; he does but ^uard the prize 
Sacred from moral injuries, 
Making it purer, hoher seem, 
As the ice closing o'er the stream^ 
Keeps, while storms ravage earth and air, 
All baser things from mingling there. 



THE DYING EXILE. 

BY EDMUND READS. 

Farewell — a long farewell to thee, 

My own, my native land ! 
Now would to God that I were free 

Upon thy rugged strand ! 
If but for one last look to bless 

Thy bills and deep-blue sky. 
And all my love for thee confess : 

Then lay me down and die. 

But now I am alone, and none 

Will hear w^hen I am dead : 
Perchance ere sets that £^lorious Sun, 

My spirit shall be fled! 
I watch him yet — and faintly smile 

In death, to think that he 
Will rise so bright upon that isle. 

Where I may never be ! 

My Country ! while I bless thee, how 

My feelings in me swell : 
Alas, I never knew till now 

I loved thee half so well ! 
But when alone among strange men. 

When friends forget, and false ones ilee ; 
Something the heart must love, and then 

It can but turn to thee ! 

Farewell) farewell ! the sun's last gleanw 

Are sinking in the sea ; 
Along the shore the sea-bird screams, 

Unheard, unreck'd by me ; 
I feel my ebbing breath decay, 

And fail my darkening sight : 
Yet ere I pass away, away. 

My native land — good lught I 



THE END. 
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THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 



THE TRIALS OF MARIAN RAYMOND. 

" How high he mounts ! Hark, Henry ; we hear him still. Sure then 
I can fancy that bird like Hope, soaring — soaring — soaring up, and up, 
till he reaches Heaven — " 

" Which he <will never do ;'' responded Henry O'Donnell to his fair 
cousin. "Do you not see that hawk, tracing its pathway through the 
clouds, as tiie greyhound tracks the hare upon the earth?'' 

Marian shaded her deei>«blue eyes from the rays of the glorious sun. 
The sons of the bird haa ceased, as it changjed its course, descending 
towards Uie meadows for the safety which ^e skies denied it 

*' What a glorious chase !" observed the yoxffig sportsman, as he watched 
the issue. 

"Fire, fire, dear Harry!* exclaimed Marian. "Ah! do now! the 
monster gains upou the bird ; do fire." 

" Nay, Marian, yon know not what sport is," replied the youth, coolly 
and slowly raismg his piece. *' What a noble bira he is I 'T is a pity to 
bring him down tiu the chase is ended." 

"Fire, Harry, fire," interrupted Marian, " oh, fire I There liow^ deaf, 
dtitr Harry. Oh ! the poor lark is struck. Fire, fire, if you love me !" 

Ctuick as lightning the mandate of death sent the hawk tiinbling through 
the air ; and, almost at the same mofnent, the little singing bird, wounded 
and struggling, fell on the grassy turf.'at the maiden's feet. 

^' Etad you fired sooner, the lark would have been saved !" she exclaimed, 
tenderly taking it in her hand. " Now — it wiU never sing again ! — its 
nest, too, I know is in the furze. What will become of its poor mate ! — 
Alas! my simile was indeed naught-^ how unlike Hope is this dying 
bird !" 

Many tears flowed over Marian Raymond's blooming cheek as she 
^watched the last agonies of the woodlark. Harr^^ would have taken it from . 
her, but she retained it to the last, and then raising a portion of the tur( 
placed it in its rest. The tcafs of youth are easily excited, and flow — 
without long gathering in llSeir shining fountains. Their source, at the 
time of sorrow, seems mexhaustible ; — yet they soon cease. April's sun- 
shine and showers convey but littte idea of the rapid succession pf mules 
and tears on a cheek Ihat has only numbered sixteen summers. Marian, 
shaking back the raven curls that clustered over her white forehead, lookfia 
into her cousin's fhce, as cheerfully as if she had n^Q|«r known a moment's 
grief. ' 

" When I go to England, and join my regiment, Marian," said Henry, 
as they proceeded homeward to Castle Raymond, ^*jou will not, I hope, 
forget roe, — years must pass ere I return — but you wiU Mill think of me, 
and be my little wife — will you not?" 

Marian held down her beautiful head, and rcpHed not. 
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"I wish you would promise never to love but me, and then I should go 
gladly to the wild wars, and return — a general and a hero." 
*' Return a hero, Harry, and I shall be satisfied.'' 
" No, Marian — a general for your sake — a hero for my own." 
" Selfish boy ! — so you prefer the greater glory for yourself." 
*' Not so — but you must never be a poor man's wife ! Young as I am, 
I know enough of human nature to see that you will be courted ^— tfdmired 

— flattered — and all more for your beauty than your fortune ; although 
you are an heiress." 

A peculiar expression of scorn, amounting almost to bitterness, curled 
the maiden's lip, as she repeated — " Heiress ! — Oh, jes — I shall doubt- 
less be an heiress ; but what, Harry, what shall I mherit ! right noble 
blood — the* cold-hearted cannot expel that from my veins ; a spouess name 

— no act but mine own can tarnish that What else ? — Alas ! Harry, the 
mouldering walls of yonder castle, which to my ancestors was indeed a 
tower of strength, is now but a fitting abode for the wilder inhabitants of 
eaxth and air. My father, with that improvidence which you tell me chaf> 
acterizes the Irish nation, has never retrenched a single expenditure, even 
sbee the Ballanamoyle estate was itrecoverably mortgaged —^ and at this 
moment I know that he is pressed by encumbrances on every sode." 

" An English gentleman, if 00 circumstanced, would seii off a part to 
dear what remained." 

Marian shook her head. — " Dwelling so much among the English lately, 
Harry', has made you an alieit to our feelings and our customs : here I 
stand, the last descendant of the house of Raymond ; the hills of four coun- 
ties that were ours are in sight ; two bright and fertilizing rivers paid us 
tribute ; and many hundred men followeaus, when needed, in camn and 
field : — behold to what a handful our property, or, what is nominally our 
property, is reduced I the birch wood to the left — the ruins of Castle Cloyne, 
with its almost deserted village, to the right — the black bog, stretching in 
sluggish sloth along yonder hollow — and my own beloved mouldenng 
castle, with its sufibcated moat, its broken windows, its crumbling walls, 
and its ivy towers : — which, of all the objects I have nientioned, could my 
father part with?" 

"Sir Charles Bamett's agent is instructed to give any sum your father 
thought fit to demand for Castle Raymond." 

"And has the Sassenach !—" exclaimed the proud Irish girl, who, not 
ten minutesi before, was weeping, as if her heart would break, over a stricken 
lark — ** has he presumed thus to insult us ? If the Englishman were but 
here, I would look him into dust, and — " 

" Ashes," interrupted her companion, with a want of tact, or rather feel- 
ing, which is pretty much the same in outward seeming, that paid no 
respect to her excited imagination. " My dear Marian, when I am a gcn^^ 
eral, you shall come with me to England, where they value warm commo- 
dious houses more than old castles — and -^ but you are not angry with 
me again, sweet girl ? Surely you know I would not wilUngly cause you 
a moment's pain ; although I lament — lament most deeply, tn^t your wild 
enthusiasm and uncalculatin| habits will lead — to much misery," 

" Thank you for your prophecy, Henry." 

"Dearest Mariati, —'I have named your only fault — and what A host of 
virtues do you possess to counterbalance that, which ^experience will Soon 
eradicate, and leave you all perfection !" 

^* It is very strange," replied Marian, afler a pause, and witb that delight- 
M naivete, which fades from the heart as the blush from the cheek, with 
this sad difference, that, when once departed, the blush returns, the feeling 

— nev^ ; " it is very strange, that, while you see so many faults in me, I 
think you perfect — ydu ore certainly much wiser — and I knfOw that, when 
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y&a £tv I tfball want a fiiend so much ! — there's my dear fatfaei—he it my 
rriena, of course — yet he talks of nothing but Oliver Cromwell and tho 
Battle of the Boyne — the bane and glory of our ancestors ^ — and — I may 
say it to you, Harry, who know him so well — drinks so much, thAt be is 
no JUaff^friend for a girl like me." 

" Am I a A«flrt-friend, Marian ?" 

" Be easy, do.— ^ Then my poor nurse I — she tells such delightful fiUry 
tales — but the worst of it is that the half of them are made up." 

*' I should thmk they were.'* 

** Now, Harnr, do n't teaze me — I assure you. Nurse Grady's mother 
saw — why, I aeclare, there goes Busca hot-foot aifler the gray cat !" 

'^And tnere goes Marian Raymond after both," soliloquized Hemy 
O^DoHnell ; ''blessed, blessed girl — tenderness, lore, pride, and gayety of 
soul and spirit, free from every tamt of evil, dwell together in that noble 
breast : would that^I could call you all mine own — I wish you had not the 
reputation of wealth, for then, even now you might be a soldier's bride -^ 
and, if so wedded, how quickly could I win a way to riches and to honour !" 

The youth folded his arms over his gun across his breast, and leaned 
against a noble oak, which the lightning of by-gone years had despoiled of 
its topmost branches. It was a fine contrast — the tree, magnificent in 
decay, scomimg in its greatness the very power which had levelled its antlers 
to the green and humble plain : and ths youth, whose dark eye dmnk m 
the rays of the setting sun, and whose erect and finely-proportioned figure 
UM or prowess of Oo common order. Youth and a^e are, eitiier in the natural 
or the moral world, the most interesting stages oi existence ; middle age is 
too woridly-minded-^too busied with thought and occupation — too well 
able to take care of itself — to cr^te the sympathy which is felt for the 
young and the very old : we loo^ on the former with hope, on the latter 
with veneration ; we pray for both, and feel equal interest in the sunrise 
.and sunset of life. 

Henry O'DonneQ was rich in all things but the ^fls of fortune: he had 
been brought up by Marian's father as his own child, and the old gentle- 
man had used his interest to get him educated and provided for in tho only 
Mofession which, according to his theo]^, a gentleman could enter. Mr. 
Raymond was one of the few survivors of a race of Irish country-gentlemen 
now, I believe, extinct ; I may add, of a race, which the much lauded and 
much talked of " march of intellect," would have crushed beneath its gigan- 
tic strides as a prelude to its utility, if it had not before that supernatural 
creation made its appearance, faded from the earth, and become a portion 
of the Emerald turf, that is, or rather tooj, the idol of every true-born Irish- 
man. Mr. Raymond was tall and handsome, though his countenance 
expressed bravery, generosity, and good temper, rather than intellect or 
observation ; his forehead was high, but not broad ; and his eyes large and 
lustrous, but deficient in expression ; he was, even in advanced life, a great 
adept in all sports connected with flo6d and ^eld-*- kept a flight of hawks, 
and the best fox-hounds in the country — until literally obliged to prart, 
before he mortgaged his best estate, with his splendid pack, from inability 
to support them. An English' noble would have sent them to Tattersall's 
for sale; but Raymond scorned sales and salesmen — so he gave them 
aWay, and huntedf no more : poor Marian used to say, he broke his heart 
when the plough broke up his dog-kennel ; and I believe she was right — 
he certainly drank more claret after dinner than when he followed the 
houads ; and when his wine-merchant objected to his having any more 
pipes of that regal wine, because his bill had not been paid for more than 
eight years, Mr. Raymond chastised him severely for his insolence; and, 
to punisbf him more efiectually, vowed a vow, which he religiously kept, 
never to drink anything in future but whiskey-punch. Of this most wicked 
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derertge he etiitdvly drank enough ; and^ as it inTariably weakens the in- 
tellect, and offiitea a temporary madness when indolged in, the old gentle- 
man, kind, considerate, and afiectionate, in the moriling, became proud, 
tyvnnical, almost brutal, in the evening. No wondw poor Marian should 
regret her cousin's departure ; the little acquaintance she had with books 
and accomplishments she owed to Henry O'I>0iMielK Henry invariably 
strung her harp, and corrected her drawings. Her companions were few. 
and unsuitcd to her taste and finiiings ; she was refined both by nature and 
habit — for her father, with all his peculiarities, had a just idea of female 
propriety. Mr. Raymond's politics Were stern and unbending ; oH^nsive 
from their violence, eveA to his- own party, and, of course, calculated to 
m^e him bitter enemies among those entertaining opposite opinions. 
Descended from a line of ancestors who had ever directed their minus to the 
arrangement of the national afiairs, while their own were considered per- 
fectly beneath their notice, the last of the name inherited the prejudices and 
habits of his progenitors without their wealth ; and truly had Manan pointed 
out to her cousin the narrow boundaries of their once wide estates. Not- 
withstanding his habits, his eccentricities, and his increasing embarrass- 
ments, there were many who venerated and esteemed his good qualities. 
The Irish peasantry, with all their cunning and many faults, are, in heart 
and practice, the most generous people on the face oi the earth — poveirty 
with them is no sin. 

'* Shane," exclaimed a poor woman to Inr husband, as the master of 
Castle Raymond, but indinerently mounted, passed up the hill of Cloyne, 
*' run out, agra t — here, put on ver hat, Shane, that ve may have the sat- 
isfaction of pulling it off to a raal gintleman — and, Shane, take the ohilder 
out wid ye — now mind yer bows and yer curtsies, ye 'pack o' guffers : 
always pay respect to dacent blood ; it's but little of it's going these bad 
times, and more 's the pity. Thank God and the Vargin, we want nothing 
from his honour— but it '« a great satisfaction to ovu^s sdf to shofo proper respect 
to the gintry, especially when they 're down in the world.*^ Mr. Raymond 
passed on, after exchanging salutations with the peasant, and praising his 
children. "His honour's not like himself, somehow," continued the loqua> 
cious dame ; ** they-«ay he can't keep on the ould castle^ and that the rain 
comes in through the roof, — and Nurse Gradv tells nothing, barring a 
word now and then — she 's desperate cute — only 1 think by her that Aliss 
Marian is over fond of her cousin, and her cousin of her ; and if so^ I don't 
see why they should n't be married at once't — if they wait to get nch, they 
may wait long enough ; and, stare, two can battle the poverty better nor one." 
18ns is the Irish maxim, and much of Irish misery can be traced to its influ- 
ence ; the perfect heedlessness with which the poor unite hands and hearts 
has its ori^ in this pernicious belief. Our friend^s husband perfectly agreed 
in his wile's opinion, although both were suffering from tne effectaof the 
evil principle ; and he contented himself with adding, " It 's enough to 
make his honour look quare, to Jiave that English Sir Charles Baraett 
coming here on a visit to his agent, with his dogs, and his horses, and his 
sarvents, like the Lord Mayor o' Dublin, fTelly, kivered with goold and . 
silver, and his out-riders, and all in the teeth of the counthrey — mid he 
nothing but a bit of a banker^ — a pen-cutter, after all. BleWed Mary ! it 
here an't the whole gang of them coming up the hill, as sure as my name 's 
Shane Ryley.'^ 

'* And sure, yer not going to salute the likes o? him," exclaimed Nelly ; 

"come in doors, do — here Paddy, Nerry, Looney, Katty, Kelly, every 

child o' ye, whether mine or not — come off the dunghill, every one o' ye, 

■and in wid ye — sorra a bow or a scrape shall ye ever make to them that 's 

beneath ye. There, Katty 1 if you want to see the fine coach, bad luck to 

0i ! pull the lock o' straw out of the ind windey, and ye '11 have the sight 



f 
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and the diiit together. The pooryoung lady 'a the moat to be pitied ; ahe'a 
had no mother over her for many a long year — babbiea dear, what would 
re do without yoar mammy!'* And the ^^btibbits,^ ftit, rosy, dirty brats, 
kissed their mpther with more pura affection than the pink^lipped well-bvid 
o^pring of the great ani wealthy deem it right to evince towards their 
courtly parents. 

If lielly Riley did not possesa philosopl^, she was gifted with fore- 
thought ; *' the poor young lady^ was the mort to be pitied, because she had 
imbibed coirrect and just notions, that enabled her to see the error of her 
fikther's ways, without possessing the power either to lUter or improve them. 
Her calm and beautiful mother, whose portrait smiled so pladdly upon her 
from the cold and mouldering wall of their spacious and dreary rec^tioB* 
A>om, had taken all things tranquilly : sfie loved her husband, and believed 
that whatever he did was necessary to ^pport his dignity. An Enslish 
lady 80 situated, would have considered ner life a Hfe of trial ; but Sfrs. 
Rajrmond took it for granted thitt trades-people who dunned were very im- 
pertinent, and deservra punishment instead of pay ; that it was not at all 
wrong for Mr. Raymond to drink claret to ejccess, because all gentlemen 
did the same ; that it would be exceedinglv mean to keep, much mss invea- 
tigate, accounts 1 and that the entrie at *'The Castle," and fofir grays to 
draw her through the beautiful woods of her domain, formed the sumnnt of 
human happiness. Her body was as fragile as her mind ; she died one 
summer morning in consequence of taking a cold badi instead of a warm 
one, and her husband drank a double quantity of claret during the next thre^ 
months, for sorrow that she had departed, leaving him a daughter and not 
a son. Maxiy wondered he did not marry again, and it was reported that he 
had proposed in a very high quarter, and oeen refused : — be that as k ttay| 
^m the day she entered her teens, Marian Raymond had been eoiisiderea 
and treated as the mistress of Raymond Castle. 



It was about tw6 yean after the stricken laik died upon b6r hand, that 
Marian was seated near a small table wiiieh sdppoited her fathei's elbow ; 
the evening sun had not set, and its beatns scattered a variety of tints 
over the antique room, whose furniture, time*wom and mdth^eateni showed 
harshly in the garish light ; the shadows on the wall looked strange and 
micoutti, and the noble old greyhound, crouching at his master's feet, gaied 
with " lack-lustre eye " up to the face of his young mistress. Poof Busoa 
had long been blind; but me creature's fidelity was all the same s and if he 
had lost one sense m .the service to which he was so ardently devoted, he 
gare to the other four work in proportion to make op for the defioiencT. He 
was Swift of foot as ever, his scent as keen, and his hearing as peifeet, as 
whan, in his younger days, he accompanied ms friend Harry along the rales 
and over the mountains of Kerry. Marian sat near the table, on which 
were placed the ordinanr appendages for the manufacture of punch, but 
they remained untouched, and the master of Raymond's head leaned upon 
his bosom : Marian's eyes were glazed within their sockets^ from whence 
ttey looked straight out upon the landscape, without, it would seem, the 
power of noting herb, or tree, or flower ; her hands and arms rested on her 
lap, and the paper ^e had been reading lay at her feet ; her luxuriant hair 
burst f^m the sli^t blue riband that had oonfihed its abundance, and fell 
hi rich shadowy masses over her neck and shoulders — every feature told 
that she had received a sudden and fearful shock, and her oheek and lips 
were as white as monumental marble. 

llie fkther and daughter continued in this state of intmSe agony for 
nearly an hqar, when the old oak door creaked upon its hingee^ and Mt*-* 
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an*8 nurse entered. In conformity with an Irish custom still venerated, she 
had remained in the house since her young lady's liirth, the plague and 
amusement of the servants, and the humble companion, coniiidant, and ad- 
viser of her mistress. 

t ** Och wlrrsiBthrou ! and is it thrue ! Och, Miss, machree, is it the thmth 
iatiKly, that the young masther's gone from us ? — I can't belave the pest- 
ma<rs news — and sure the whole kitchen 's in a flood o' tears, and every 
thins in the house broken-hearted. Oh tell me. Miss, honey, if indeed it's 
on the paper that Master Harry 's missing ?" 
Still Mlarian remaine(^ as before; and Mr. Raymond made no reply* 
** Och, ma voumeen, you are Miss Marian ! An ! then, put the stare out 
of your beautiful eyes, and* spake to your poor nurse — sure you 're the 
only c(^mfort I have now in the wide world — Masther, spake to her, she 'U 
mind you," continued the afiectionate creature, really alarmed at the nud- 
ity and coldness of the hand which she clasped to her bosom, — '^ Mas- 
ther, Masther ! Miss Marian 's dying — Och, wisha, wisha, vou poor stupid 
ould jintleman !" she added, in an under tone, " what wUl I do — Busca, 
Busca ! you baste, if you war not blind, you 'd call her to herself and lick 
her face, and howl; for sure, it ^s good rason you have, and yer young 
master dead.'^ The poor animal, as if understanding her appeal, raised 
itself on its hind- legs, placed its fore-paws on Marian's lap, and, turning 
Jits sightless eyes upwards, uttered a howl so piteous and so mournful, that 
Mr. Kaymond started from his stupor, and^alf rose from hif seat The 
creature, when its wail was endea, first licked the hands of its mistress, 
and placing its face next hers, uttered a low moaning caressing noise, ap- 
plying his cold nose to her cheek, with a tenderness which, of all the brute 
creation, do^s only possess. This succeeded in rousing her paralyzed feel- 
ings — she foldea her arms round the animal's neck, and, burstmg into a 
torrent ^ tears, exclaimed, "Your poor master, Busca !" 
. **Take away these thiqgs. Nurse Grady, and don't let anyone but 
yourself wait upon us this evening," said Mr. Raymond, as the twilight 
deepened. 
But, Sn*, honey, you haven't so much as wet joxa lips with the punch 1" 




"T shall do that whether or no," replied the old gentleman, faintly smil* ' 
ing — " No, nurse, I have much to say, much to do to-night; and it must 
be said one time or other." 

• " The oaky drop o' comfort for us all now is, that he may have been 
taken prisoner," said Nurse Grady. 

" He was too brave for that," murmured Marian, in one of those low 
whispers that thrill to the very heart — "too — aU too brave — I might 
have known it-— and often did I pray to the God of battles taprotect— — -." 
Her voice died away, and though her utterance was imperfect, still her 
cousin's name mingled with the tears that came to the r^ief of her bursting 
heart. 

- " Let her talk — let her talk — it will do her good — it does good to man 
fjf woman, but es]>ecially to woman. Och, but her throuble is great ; and 
no wonder. Oh, Sv, Sir, honey, to think he was reared for the slaughter !" 
said Nurse Grady. 

The accounts were but too correct No trace of Henry O'Donnell had 
been discovered after the fatal battle of Albuera^ though a friend, a young 
ensign, who was by his side during the engagement, had searched for his 
body in every direction, and though he distincUy recognised the spot where^ 
1ft tne act of encouraging his men, the gallant fellow nad been cut down by 
a French sabre. 
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To poor Marian it was indeed a bitter trial ; and though in ai\er-life she 
encountered many, yet none struck her so forcibljr as tMs : he was her first, 
her onl^ affection — in childhood she had loved him as a brother, and time 
had knit their hearts with love ; to him all her hopes were directed — ha 
was the planet round which all her affections, all her thoughts, revolved. 
Her father had noted the growing attachment, but considered it as a merft 
juvenile feeling, which a little time and e2i;periencc would destroy. He had 
some prudential thoughts, as regarded his daughter's future establishment, 
and tnisted to time and absence^ and die Irishman's god -^Chance — to 
wear it out Harry O'Donnell, his step-sister's chSd, with nothin o^ but his 
sword to win his way to glorv, could neither retrieve the Raymond estates 
from jeopardy, nor add new honours to the name : he had, tnerefore, made 
up his mind to regard and serve Hany as a nepheiV, never as a son ; and 
was therefore greatly shocked at perceiving the effect produced on his 
daughter by the account of his death. Though he sorrowed much, he was 
perplexed and sorely tormented at the knowledge, which broke upon him for 
the first time, that Marian really loved her cousin — loved him with ths 
deep and intense love which dies but with the heart The master of Castle 
Raymond was but little skilled in human nature, or he yirould have known 
that it would have been far better to suffer Marian's feelings to calm down 
into Bomethinfi; like resignation before he sjsoke to her of any future plans, 
and, above all, of the possibility of her forming another attacnment; but ho 
&ncied that the present was the best, and, moreover, he had dispensed with 
his accustomed beverage, and was not willinglo run the risk of keeping a 
cool head for two nights, when the sacrifice of one to the god of temperance 
might surely be deemed sufficient, Under any other circumstances he 
would have mourned more deeply for his nephew, though it must be con- 
fessed that the young man's Englishjiabits and independent ideas jarred 
much with the old gentleman's preconceived and hereditary notions : — a 
certain fearlessness of character having rendered poor Harry less careful of 
wounding his uncle's prejudices than was consistent with his own interests. 

"Perhaps, my dear Marian," commenced Mr. Raymond, — "perhaps I 
had better not mention our af&irs this evening, although they concern me so 
very nearly." 

'^I will listen now, dearest father — now, or at any time, to aught that 
affects you. Busca — poor Busca — here, rest your head upon my lap — 
his hand will never caress you more !" 

"Where is the spaniel — the pretty Blenheim, Sir Charles Bamett sent 
you, Marian ? it is a fitter pet, I think, than that great hound." 

Marian looked into her father's face, as if doubtful that she heard aright, 
and while her pale cheek crimsoned, made no reply, but by pressing herlips 
on the dog's head. 

" My dear child, I have this flay fkthomed what I could not before under- 
sta,nd ; the cause of your coolness to Sir Charles Bamett — a^entleman — 
an English gentleman to be sure, but still a gentleman, and, Tmust say, a 
man of liberal, feelings — a man of sound political views, too — never contra- 
dicted me in his fife ; poor dear Harry would always have an opinion of his 
own ! But Sir Charles is a steady man, of good family) too, in its way, 
and old Enough to take care of the main chance ; rich as a Jew, and not 
purse-proud^ wishing^ as you know, our families to be united, which proves 
nis respect for ancestry, and, I must confess, makes me respect him in re- 
turn." He paused for a replv, but Marian offered no observation, her lips 
still rested upon the brow of the noble hound, and Mr. Raymond continued, 
—"I suppose some girlish and boyish engagement passed between you and 
Harry?'* 

Another pause, and no repl;^. 

" Then, I must say, I think it was very dishonourable of him— to — — ** 
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"Father!" iotemipted Marian, springing on her feet in an instant, and 
clasping her hands with startling energy — " Father, name not him and dis- 
honour m the same breath — puri& your heart and lips fix)m such a concep- 
tion and such an utterance — Dishonour and Honry O'Donnell were never 
before blended. And you, too. who so well knew mm, within these walls, 
in this very room, where so ouen he has corrected my faults, and directed 
my wandering thoughts to the rigU path — Uiese walls to hear the blas- 
phemy of that dear name !" Then, as if thinking that to her father 

flhe had said too much, the poor gbl threw herself at his feet, and bending 
her head to tl^ earth, sobbed out a petition that he would retract his words, 
and forave the agony which drove ner to such extremes. 

Mr. Raymond folded her to his bosom, greatly shocked at a violence 
which he nad so little anticipated : and said every thing that occurred to 
him to convince her he meant notnmg that could sully O'DonneU's reputa- 
tion in the least 

** We will talk of this another time, my child,*' he said tenderly ; ''but it 
must be soon, very soon, Marian — very soon, or you will see your father 
within the county nil, a prisoner — ia prisoner, Marian, for paltry debts." 

She pressed her nands to her forehead, and at last murmured — " Father ! 
I understand vou now — and now I cannot bear more — not to-night, but 
to-morrow, father — to-morrow, or the next day. Grod help me, and curect 
me for the best Good night, dear father. You believe that he was inca- 
pable of a dishonourable thought, and yon for^ve my petulance. I^ow 
bless me, father — bless me, for I have need or blessing." She sank on 
her knees, and her unhappy and ruined parent pronounced as fervent « 
blessing as ever passed from human lips. 

''Bo not think of a jail, father. What have I to live for now ?" 

As she passed from the apartment, the little spaniel. Sir Charles's present 
met her at the door, and fawned upon her as was his custom, for aU things 
loved her well ; she spui^ed him from her, and the creature ran yelling 
through the halL The sound smote upon her ear — " God forgive me !" she 
ejaculated ; " Satan is busy at mv heart" She crossed the vestibule ; the 
rusty armour, and the disarranged fishing and other sporting implements, 
appeared dropping from the neglected walls ; the splendid lamp, which had 
once shed its many-coloured light over the marble pavement, hun^, broken 
and dangling, from the painted and cobwebbed ceiling ; the spacious fire- 
place, round which a hundred followers had often crouched, exhibited rusty 
bars and broken fragments of stone ; and as she passed it, the bright and 

flittering eyes of a starved rat, that bad been prowling for prey, glared upon 
er with their poisoning light : she shuddered with superstitious dread from 
the influence of the unclean animal, nor did she breathe freely until, stand- 
ing on the green slope leading to the castle gardens, she fixed a long and 
piercing gaze upon me blue sky, studded with its starry worlds ; there was 
his planet, glorious among the many, shining in its wiiite raiment of bril- 
liant light — fully and splendidly shming, not beneath a doud, but stand- 
ing out in the heavens, as if in triumph ! Will poor Marian be accused of 
weak-mindedness if it is confessed that the brightness of the star commu- 
nicated hope to her heart 7 She wandered among the tangled plantations^ 
with her eyes still fixed upon tiie shining orb,unm she found herself on the 
moor beyond the gardens. Her foot struck against a mound of earth, and 
when she looked down she found herself on the very spot where she had 
placed the dead lark beneath the tur£ After that little incident, with girl- 
ish romance, she had planted two white rose-trees on the tiny grave, to 
prove, as she laughingly assured her cousin, her theory to be correct ; for that 
the spirit of the lark would mingle with the perfume of the roses, and teach 
them to mount the skies. Harry too smiled at, if not with, her. The rote- 
trees grew and flourished j uid now, in the decline of summer, the grass 
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WM strewed with their white leaves * she stooped to see if one remained 
that she could gather ; and when she raised her head, she saw that the white 
clouds which luid been careerinof, like the sea-foam, through the heavens, 
had obscured the brightness or his natal star ! — it was too much for her 
excited imagination,' and she sunk upon the spot whcfre, two years before, 
her hopeful emblem had met with an untimely end. Let no one make 
sport of youthful Sorrow — it is the bitterest we are doomed to endure in our 
course through life : the trials of after age are, doubtless, more real, but 
not so intense — they are of the world, worldly ' — it is seldom they are un« 
selfish — rarely untutored. Let any of us recall the devotedness of our first 
r^ grief, the anguish of our first red disappointment, and remember how 
iiterSlyit was deep and heartfelt — how peifectly mind and body were 
stricken during its continuance, and then, in justice (o fast>coming memO' 
lies, we can never make sport of early sorrowm^s. 

" And here you are, a-lannanf and your beautiful hair wet with the night 
dew — after myself, and the whole house seeking for ye, in every hole and 
corner, up and down, in and out What brought ye here intirely ? Och, 
my grief! Come in, Astore ma chret^ and go into your comfortable bed, and 
do n't take on so, though great Hb your throuble ; sure, my dear, we are born, 
all of us, without asking our laves, and we die — rich and poor, great and 
small, in the same way. Och, my bonny bird ! it 's a gnef to my heart 
that you war not brought up in the thrue religion — for sure, a trifle of pat- 
ters and avys would make ye so comfortable ! The master thinks you 
asleep, and nivcr a wink on yer eye, no more than on the lady moon, who 's 
blessmg us with her light. Maybe, after all, he 's not dead — who knows, 
buta little time will tell r* 

A little time, and a long time, passed, and told nothing — nothing was 
heard of Henry O^Donnell. His companions in arms had ceased to think 
of him — his uncle wished to forget that ever he existed — the old nurse 
even had taken the hue and character of the times, and spoke of him no 
more. Autumn with its golden sceptre tinged the woods with divers and 
magnificent colours — the swallows had deserted their haunts by the tran- 

auil lake and the wooded iiills ><- the song oi the reaper, and the glad w:his- 
;e of the blithesome blackbird, no longer danced amid the valleys. Win- 
ter came, stealthily at first, sprinkling the earth with frosty diamonds, and 
nipping the ^onng buds that ventured forth from their mystic enclosures — 
then, in his ice-car, he mounted the hurricane, and capped the mountains 
with his snows. Spring — lovely, all-healing Spring — with ifS young 
sunshine, and gentle showers, succeeded ; the hill was green, the violets 
blue, the cowshps mingled their blossoms with the furze, the golden catkins 
hung from the birchen woods, over the blossoms of the timid and trembling 
anemone ; the fly-a-way birds came back to their old habitations with un- 
soiled wings and unruiHed plumage, as if they had never wandered, — 

■* The elm-tree blossom'd o'er the broodiilg bird. 
And wild and wide the plover's wail was heard.* 

The seasons had changed ; but in Marian Raymond there was no change, 
" nather shadow of turning " — Did I say, no change ? I did her injustice j 
her beautiful head, which at first had been bowed to the earth, had risen 
into an erect and statue-like dignity, as she had said — " Here I and sorrow 
sit" She had learned, from commune with her noble self, to meet, not 
smk beneath, her destiny ; her cheek had settled^ into extreme paleness, 
and her eye gained in strength what it lost in brightness. The summer 
had seen her a wild, ardent, trembling girl ; the succeeding spring found 
her a coh) mannered, dignified woman, whose lips werC rarely known to 
smile, and in whose eyes no tears were ever seen ; yet 8h» loved Henry 
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more deeply, and as tenderly as ever — in that one sentiment she was tm- 
changed. 

" And they all seemed to love him too," she exclaimed, in the solitude 
ef hw dreary chamber; "I thought it was real, and that they would have 
laid down life for Harry— yet but one remembers him besides myself — 
his poor, poor dog !" 



" Och, Mistress Grady ! an* I 'm Heart glad to see ye," said Nelly Riley 
of Cloyne. ** Sit down, Ma'am — and is it thrue that your Miss is to be 
married after all to that English barrow-knight, who 's ould enough to be 
her father, and has nothin' in him but the spirit of a tame nigger? — he'd 
take a penny out of a blind man's hat." 

" Indeed, then, Nelly Riley, I take it to be an ill patthem of your man- 
ners to say the likes o' that to one who 's coming into our family, and has 
good blood in his veins ; sure, then, ye little know what he 'd do for the 
sake of the youn^ Mistress." 

"Maybe I do know, Mrs. Grady ; don^ I know how (God look down 
upon her!) she's been drooping all the winthef; do n't I know how the 
brain faver came upon her, a laughing girl, and left her a sober, heart-struck 
woman ; do n't all the counthrey know how the poor Masther (more 's the 
pity) has been distressed; do n't we know .how the jaws of the law {bad 
luck to U !) has been stretched open for hin !^ and do n't we see that he|s 
stuffing his daughter betwixt to stop its mouth? Sure, every gaffer in his 
whole town land knows that Sir Charles wanted to buy the estate long 
ago, and has money enoudi in the Limerick bank, ana the Waterford 
bank, and the big bank in Dublin, to say nothing of his outlandish banks, 
to buy fifty estates like it ; but he wanted the lady too, for he could get 
nothing in England like her, the ould, dressed-up, buckram-stifiened, face- 
painted dandy. You needn't grizzle, like a pea on a griddle, Mrs. Grader, 
it 's the truth I 'm tellin', and I do n't. care who hears it ; but this I know, if 
the poor young gentleman hain't been killed, she'd ha' seen Castle Ray- 
mond down the Shannon ({Utd niy blissing to her for that same) before 
she 'd ha' sould herself to that English thingumby, what you call barrow- 
knight" 

" You^re & blaspheming ould woman, to talk that way of Castle Ray- 
mond ; aim you 're a poor desaved craythur, too, for I can tell ye that, 
though Sir Charles fs an Englishman, (which counthrey, you '11 agree, is 
preferable before the world, afther Ireland,) he has a generous spirit of his 
own, when there 's occasion for it." 

" I see how it is, nurse, and why yer two good-looking shoulders stick out 
so grand, under yer beautiful Injee shawl ; but I'd scorn to be bribed, poor 
as I am ; and, remimber I tell ye, that though grand she may be, rich she 
maybe, yet ye '11 niver see the smile on her lip so bright, or her steps so 
dancing, as when she went wandering, like a blessed bird, over these hills, 
with him whose grave was made without cross or prayer to mark it in the 
far counthrey." 

" Nelly," replied Nurse Grady, "you 're not a lamed woman, so I can't 
blame ye ; but you may take the word of one who knows better than your- 
self what belongs to the quality, and she tells ye, that Miss Marian will be 
as happ^ as the day is long — and why not ? Won't she ha' got a rich 
husband ; won't «he ha' saved Castle Raymond from being sould ; and 
sure, you know that if iver that came to pass, it would be the ould gentle- 
man's death ; won't she — " 

" Do n't bother us, axing yer pardon, nurse ; have n't I got the sight o' 
my eyes, and the feelings o'^ my heart — and do n't I see how it is ?" 
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Nelly Ril^ ^^ vight; the torch of Marian Raymond's heart was 
quenched Sir Charles Barnett had been a leader of fashipn, when fashion 
and vice were even more synonymous than in our own days. He had 
drank and ^med in royal company. He was still brilliant, and most 
elegant in his manneris, but he was no longer supreme in matters of taste 
and ton ; younger men were preferred by the new beauties, and Sir Charles 
sought retirement on his Irish estates, to recruit both health and purse. 
An old uncle died suddenly, and lefl him the reversion of immense wealth. 
He longed again to dazzle and to lead ; but he felt and knew that, except as 
a dinner- giver> his reign was over: — a man may give dinners at any ase ; 
but it is not at any age that he can waltz, sing, and flirt with ladies who had 
succeeded their mammas in the empire of fashion. He had ever eschewed 
matrimony, for reasons which it is unnecessary to explain ; but the radiant 
and dazzling beauty of Marian Raymond attracted bis attention. He 
perceived, with the quickness of a man of the world, that she would imme- 
diately create a sensation : her ntdveti, her wit. could have no rivals — her 
beauty few. When first he saw her, she haa scarcely numbered fifleen 
summers, and then he introduced himself to Mr. Raymond b^ offering to 
purchase the castle and grounds. This was received as an insult by the 
proud, though needy proprietor, and it required all Sir Charles Bamett's 
tact to gain the good graces of the master of Raymond. He succeeded, a^ 
we have seen, eSbctually ; for Mr« Raymond had only told his daughter 
the truth, when he affirmed, Uiat her accepting Sir Charles's hand was the 
only way to save him from a jail. Poor girl ! she saw that indeed her 
father's hour was come, as well as her own, and she agreed, only stipulating 
that she was not to be called upon to fulfil her contract until the following 
summer. Sir Charles certainly acted with ^eat Uberality, paid off aH 
encumbrances, and was recognised as the heir to Castle Raymond afler 
the present possessor's death. A maddening fevec was the result of this 
self-sacrifice, and Sir Charles might huve repented, (for with her charac- 
teristic nobility of soul she told Him all the truth,) had he not consoled 
himself wi^h the idea, that as her lover, wm dead, it was of no consequence : 
every one, be beUeved, must have a msi love before a second, and its 
memory would pass from her mind as clouds from thfi summer sky. 



** I am come, fathers-Marian Raymond is come, to demand, for the last 
time; her fa theirs blessing." 

Her father was alone b his chamber, but a joyous bridal party crowded 
the saloon. 

** For the last time, my girl I — ^What do you mean ?" 

" After this morning there will be no Marian Raymond." 

" Ah ! my dear, I wish you had been a boy — and yet I do not — but, 
though not Marian Raymond, you are my daughter still. Ah ! well may 
he be proud of you ^' 

" I am dressed, you see, father, for the sacrifice." 

" Sacrifice, do you call it ?" he replied — " say rather, for the festival." 

" Be it so, — there is some country, I think '— thougii 1 cannot tell where, 
which he used to speak of, where they made the sacrifice a festival But 
you will be happy, father — you will enjoy, long, long enjoy dear Castle 
Raymond." 

*' So I will — that rascally wine-merchant, Marian, has been writing to 
me, to get back my custom ; but not a drop of his claret shall ever enter 
my cellars — no, no ; when you come again, you will hardly know the old 
place." 

^ Father, grant me one request — the fishing-tackle, and Harry's old 
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fowling-piece — he hung them on the walls himself, where they now ara — 
do not let them be removedJ*^ 

Mr. Baymohd pressed his daughters hand in silence. 

** W^hen I return here, father, I hope I shall find you happy : -^ what I 
do is for you only." 

" Happy ! how can I be otherwise, my Marian ? I never felt better in 
mylife — never in better health or spirits." 

He led her into the saloon ; and soon after a gay cavsJcade passed through 
the motley crowd to the village church — they entered its ivy-garnished 
portal — the ceremony commenced — proceeded — concluded, fi was oh- ■ 
served afterwards by many, that when the clergyman demanded — " Who 
gives- this woman to be the wife of this man T'MVir. Raymond's v^ce fal- 
tered, and his countenance, latterly much bloated, assumed a purple and 
inflamed appearance. When all was over, he moved as if to salute his 
daughter ; but, instead of the warm kiss of parental afiection on her cheek, 
she received the dying body of her father in her arms A strong apoplectic 
fit had rendered the master of Raymond a corpse within twenty minutes 
after he entered the church of Cloyne. Hqw truly were the words of Scrip* 
ture fulfilled ! '* In the midst of life we are in death." 



,» 



And poor Marian — what would sh^ not have given that the blow, if it 
was to be, had fallen a few minutes sooner. <' Then, then, I might have 
been preserved f^om this hateful union — what cared I for those estates — 
I mignt "have lived and toiled at liberty, not driven, alas, to live with him 
whom I loathe !" 

It is but justice to Sir Charles Barnett to confess, that, after this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, he did every thing he could to gratify the feelings of his 
bride. Though strongly disliking the Irish wakes and ftineralsf yet he 
permitted fhem to proceed accordmg to ancient custom, and took the lead 
m the procession as chief mourne^^. His conduct, towards Mai^n, on this 
occasion, commanded her esteem, if not her love ; and deeply grateful was 
she for it. Youth is apt to attribute all vices where it discovers one, and 
to believe that those they dislike mtist inherit all the faults and imper- 
fections they can possibly imagine. So it was with Marian ; yet she 
endeavoured, with a resolution, not one of her least trials, to make herself 
believe she had done her husband injustice. 

" I will now," she said, ^* labour to discharge my duty." 

When all was over, and they prepared to leave the country for the Lon- 
don season. Lady. Barnett, on descending one morning from her dressing- 
room, fojmd Sir Charles occupied in giving directions to various workmen 
as to the necessary repairs oi the castle during their absence — the old 
armour and fishing-tackle had been torn rudely from the walls, and lay 
in heaps upon the marble pavement. 

" Let these rubbishing things be given away, and the pictures and 
statues I shall send from London occupy their places.'' One old gun, 
surmounted by a cap and fishing-rod, stul remained untouched near the 
back entrance to the hall. " Shall I take these down too, your honour 7" 
inquired one of the men. 

*' No, no," replied Marian, who was leaning against the oaken ballus- 
trades of the staircase — "No, no, Sir Chiles does not wish those 
removed." 

** Not removed, my dear I you cannot, surely, mean these things to 
remain stuck over the door ! they would destroy the harmony of my entire 
arrangement. The hall is really fine; those columns and carvmgs m 
admirable keeping ; and, when my pluis are compl^jb^, it will be as im 
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posing as anything in England — you are not serious, Marian? — Peters, 
LadyHBarnett has changed her opinion*— remove those thinss." 

At this instant the rememhrance of her noble cousin, as ne had placed 
his implements of sport in their rest, while she, with tearful eyes, stood at 
one side, and poor Busca, little dreaming that his dear -master was about 
to depart, at the other, came full upon hec — she could not bear them to be 
removed — she could not support the idea of their being profaned by any 
touch ; before Peters could execute his master's orders, she called — " For^ 
bear !"* in a tone, it might be of emotion, it might be of authority — it was, 
most likely, a mingling of both. " Sir Charles,^' she added, gomg into the 
breakfast-room, " Sir Charles, I ivould speak with you/' He followed her 
into the apartment, and closed the door. 

" It is a weakness, and one for which, perhaps, I should beg you to for- 
give me ; but I have never, since the commencement of our acquaintance, 
used the slightest concealment towards you." Sir Charles bowed. ** That 
cap, sun, and fishing-rod, were hun^ there by my cousin the nicrht before 
he left us — for ever j — wUl you oblige me by not having them removed ?*' 

There was a pause. How much of our destiny hangs upon a few words ! 
Words — how brief, how mysterious, yet how powerful Iheir influence ! 
The instruments of our will, the directors of worlds, the arbiters of fate — 
and its controllers ! *- brief words ! — that stamp an impress on the memory 
which time cannot efface. Oh, if words were but more accurately weighedf, 
how much misery might be spared, how much evil prevented ! 

Marian waited for his reply — on it depended more than the narrow* 
minded baronet imagined — she waited long, so long, that it became neces- 
sary for one to speak. 

'* On the morning of my marriage, the last request I made my poor father 
was, that they should remain untouched." 

" You must," replied Sir Charles, but too evidently mortified, " attach 
much value to the. person who placed them there, to object so strongly to 
their removal." 

*'I did attach much value, and I regard his memory — he was my 
cousin.'* 

Sir Charles forgot (what I have observed many very elegant public char- 
acters forget, at home) his good breeding ; and, with a perfectly well-bred 
sneer, interrupted her at the word — cotinn. 

" You neeci not attempt to conceal the fact from m^, Lady Bamett ; he 
was more dear to vou than any cousin." 

** Sir Charles," she replied, ** I never did, nor ever will, conceal anything 
from you. You are my husband ; and, whether he deserves it or not, a 
husband has a right to his wife's un<]^ualified confidence : concealment I 
believe to be the root of all domestic misery. What my sentiments towards 
Henry O'Donnell were, you have heard, and from me, before : ]^ou cannot 
entertain any unpleasant feeling towards the clay — the mouldering clay — 
of my childhood's friend. I promised him that those implements of the 
chase should never be removed except by his own hand ; do then, I entreat 
of you, let them remain as long as I live — they are in the shadow — do 
not, pray do not, remove them, for — " 

" For my sake," she wished to have added, but she could not ; she was 
unable to Kame an appeal, bordering on affection, to one for whom she felt 
it not 

"I am very sorry, Marian," he replied coldly, "but I regret to say, that, 
trifling as it may seem, having given the order, I cannot see how 1 can re- 
tract ; the things will be better out of sight. I had no idea that you enter- 
tained such a strong penchant for the gentleman ; indeed, cherishing such 
a feeling, you ought to have paused before you honoured me with your 
faaod." 

2» 
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Murian'fl only reply was a bitter groan ; and, without, another word, sl^ 
left the apartment, crossed the hall, and proceeded with unmingled bitter* 
nesff of spirit to the dressing-room she had recently quitted. She threw 
herself on her knees, and, burying her face in her hands, gave way to a 
burst of regret, such as she seldom indulged in — for tears €ar^ an indulg- 
ence, and a blessed one, to the stricken at heart Mingled with her tears 
were prayers — prayers to the Almighty, who is known to us in the hour of 
trouble, whether of mind or of body, as the One holy and true Spint, who can 
either remove from us our afflictions, or teach us how to bear them as Chric- 
tians only can. 

Marian had known little, during her early years, of religion, except its 
name ; but sorrow and solitude had taught her where she might find con- 
solation; and enthusiasm, so strong a feature in her character, having 
latterly no worldly object to chain it to the earth, worked its way towards 
heaven. 

<* Teach me, O Lord !" she ejaculated, " to bear the reproach which I 
have in a measure merited ; teach me to perform the hard and heavy duty 
of wife to him whom I love not, though thou knowest full well there is no 
other on earth whom I do love." 

She was interrupted by a whining noise, which she well recognised — it 
was poor Busca ! Her four-footed friend was readily admitted; and she 
pondered in her mind whether she ought to caress even his dog, when he 
whom at the altar she had engaged to love, honour, and obey, would, she 
doubted not, disapprove of her so doing. The poor animal stretched upon 
the ru^ as usual, and contented himself by elevating an ear occasionally, 
as his oeautiful mistress paced up and down the chamber. It was evident 
that Sir Charles Bamett's mind, however dressed and fashioned by circum- 
stances, was intrinsically poor and mean. Had he thought kindly, or even 
wisdy, he would have seen at once, that though Manah was perhaps wron^ 
as a married woman, in cherishing the remembrance of one, all too dear m 
former times, yet the noble frankness she had shown, the freedom from all 
art upon the subject, the confidence she reposed in him so bravely, deserved 
a similar return ; and had he been capable of ^uing her as she merited, he 
would have been proud to preserve what she had frankly confessed she 
valued. Were even the voCtdcm of generosity sufficiently estimated, the 
world would go on in better tune : people, for the most part, endeavour to 
bring events within their own narrow conceptions, instead of striving to 
expand in proportion to the greatness of events. 



" I ax yer pardon, Miss — my Lady, I mane — dear, dear, it's so hard to 
turn one 's tongue to a word one's not used to ; but you have the heart's 
respect, any way,'^ said the old gardener at Castle Raymond, the morning 
berore Marian was to leave her childhood's home — " and may I make 
bould to ax, if you intend taking Busca with you over seas ?" 

« Yes, Frank." 

*' Lave him with me, Miss, my Lady, and I '11 take care of the baste ; he 
has no taste for travellmg now ; and sure Nelly Riley's son. Bat, writes a 
fine hand, and I'll indite a letter with the priest, (no disrespect to Us riv- 
erence ;) and, if you did n't think I'd be makin' too free, sure I 'd direct a 
tine to tell you how Busca was, and how the rosies got on, and fill about 
the melon-bedj and the new graft on the apple-trees." 

*' I shall be happy to hear from you, thank you, Frank ; but I cannot part 
with Busca, he was my father's favourite, and, — in short, I must take Busca." 

<^ Busca," persisted the gardener, '* is fond o' me, and he and the gray 
cat are the best friends in the world now ; they lie together on my oula 
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)od^ that sarves 'em for a mat ; indeed, lady dear, I wish you would lave 
meBusca." 

" I am grieved I cannot oblige you in this, Frank : is there any thing else 
I can do? can I send you any thing from England ?'' 
> ^ Grod bless you, my Lady, I should like a quarter of English tobaccy ; 
I 've a great ourosity to see what sort o' stuff it really is ; and I hear their 
kail, particularly their brocoli, bates Bannaher. But, M^'am, my Lady 
darlint, for the love o* the poor ould masther, and for the love — no, not that, 
because, in coorse, it's past, but, for the regard of Masther Harry, lave 
Busca to me — see how the ciaythur rams his could nose into my hand, as 
if he said, I '11 stay wid you.*^ 

" It 's very strange you should have set your mind on this !9 

" May be so, my Lady, stranee things happen every day. Sure, it 's 
mighty strange what makes sich a beautiful, great, bi^ sunflower, as that 
yon, come out of a little blay, humpy seed, not as big, no, nor half^ nor 
quarter as big as a praytee's eye ! Well, plaze yer Ladyship, all I can say 
is, that if you do n't lave Busca behind, he 'II never see the ould gray cat 
again, that's all?" 

" Frank ! I insist upon knowing what you mean." 

" Ah, Busca, a cushla !" continued the gardener, with true Irish tact — 
*^ ah, thin, Busca, would yer misthress not let on, I 'd incense her into it, 
you poor brute, how yer no favourite with Misther Bijaw, my Lord's vally 
de sham, and how he said to me — ' Ould Blossom,' says he, * if my lady 
intends brining that ould stinking baste (axing yer pardon, Busca ; but 
't was he said it, not me) with im, (by us, mancins Sir Charles and himself 
the rude ill-raired pup,) — with us,' says he, * we 'iTgive him a dose,' says he, 
' crossing the channel,' says he, * and then make our (the impudent black- 
guard I) cur lady believe he died of the say sickness.' So with that, says 1, 
what would his honour say to that? says I — ' O, nothing at all,' says he, 
* for Sir Charles hates the sight o' him, and wheniver my lady's back is 
turned gives him a poke or a puck with his foot — I have sood raison to 
know that he'd never say a word, except *' O be joyful," if he was fairly 

f>ne.' So I says nothing ; for the might 's the right evermore with thim 
nglish a^n us. Now, Ma'am, my Lady, a' vourneen, you '11 let Busca 
stay with his ould friend Frank." 

Marian made no reply ; her heart was too full to speak. She turned 
from the gardener to conceal her emotion, and at a break in the plantations 
encountered her husband. « 

" I have been giving some final directions as to the trees we wished put 
down this autumn," he observed, as thev met — ''Have you been directing 
your old gardener as to 3'our flowers ? — by the way, he gets old, that Master 
Frank — I must send off some of my Scotch people from Bamett Park to 
get every thing in right order." 

"Not to turn away Frank, Sir Charles?" 

** Certainly not, my dear, if you wish to the contrary — always most 
happy to meet your views, where they are coneoftent with propriety.^ 

Poor Marian made no observation on this sarcastic reply, but fancied that 
Sir Charles cast an unkind look on the hound, who, certainly, often pro- 
▼oke4 the baronet ; for, in former times Busca always' received his advances 
with a certaiti exposure of the teeth and gums, not very flattering to one 
desirous of cultivating his acquaintance. Few words passed between them, 
until, on reaching the vestibule, Sir Charles closed the door, so as to pre- 
vent the hound from entering. 

*' In England, Marian, dogs are not advanced to the rank of companions, 
particularly when they ^w offensive bv a^e." 

It was on Marian's lip to inquire if all things grew disagreeable as they 
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crew old ; but she remembered that '' grievous words stir up anger," aad 
oeld her peace. Sir Charles continued, 
** I do not think that Busca will ever bear a sea voyage — " 
'^ I think not,^' was her forced reply to him, whom, under the influence of 
her strongly excited feelinsfs, she regarded as little better than a premeditated 
murderer. That he should meditate the destruction of an animal he knew 
she so fondly loved, was cruel ; but to take his valet, a low-br^, insulting 
foreigner into his confidence, and plan with him the death of that poor bhna 
favourite, was mean, low, pitiful. How, in defiance of all her resolutions to 
the contrary, did she despise this man of worldly wealth and narrow sonl 1 
With this feeling came another — he was her huaband ! 



Despite all that has been said to the contrary, there is something sin- 
gularly brilliant and invigorating in '^The Season in London.'' The 
weather, from April to June, is, generally speaking, on its best behaviour ; 
the animation spreading itself, eiueras a bane or a blessing, over all classes 
of society during the sitting of Parliament, is in full force : it gives gentle- 
men something to talk about in the park, in the streets, at the clubs ; and 
excites (if any tiling can excite an Englishman) something bordering on 
interesting conversation, during the ten or twenty minutes' pause before 
dinner, at which time the said gentlemen *^ bunch" together m whatever 
portion of the room fronts the largest looking-glass, or lounge on the softest 
sofas, to the exclusion of the laciies, and are thus enabled to criticise, quite 
at their ease, the merits of the last new speaker. — Despite, then, the 
mauvais ton of almost every man of '* ton''* you meet, still there is much to 
charm and bewilder the senses in the London Season. The parks teem 
with beauty and ele^nce. The opera, the finest and most glorious of 
sensual enjoyments, is in full force. The exhibitions, such as they are, 
are open, and there is always more than two or three subjects at each to 
repay you for the loss of time consequent on looking at all. There is 
bustle m the streets, — not the ill-bred city bustle that forces you ofT the 
pavement, and covers you with mud ! — but the bustle consequent on the 
crowding of the better classes of society in search of amusement. The 
most noble horses parade the squares; carriages, unrivalled in beauty of 
design and execution, meet each other at every corner. There is a rich 
and gorgeous blaze of all that is bright and curious in the magazines and 
shops; the best books are reserved by the wary publishers for "the 
season;" the most exquisite exotics flourish in the conservatories of the 
great and ^ay ; and the air of the favoured " West End" is redolent of the 
purest perfumes. Any foreigner, passing casually through, London dur^ 
mg *' toe season," would pronounce us the wealthiest and happiest of 
nations, and imagine that distress had never set its seal of want, and ein, 
and death, upon any of the children of Britain. Those who seek truth 
must dive amid the turbulent and disordered waters of sorrow, as we) 1 as 
ramble through the smiling groves and laughing pastures of joy ! 



It was Marian's third season in brilliant London, and many thought it 
was never truly brilliant until she appeared. Both in Ireland, and on her 
husband's estates in England, she haa been, as far as she wtis permitted, 
an angel of* charity ; she had founded schools, clothed the naked, fed the 
hungry ; and the deep-felt and grateful blessing followed the " pale ladv" 
whereverlihe went. The first season passed oflTasher husband expected ; 
to use the csnt phrase, she was splendidly successful. Though Bamett is 
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aa ugly and common sounding name, there were " Barnett hats ;" and the 
hair was " Crepi d fa Bam^e ;" and Lady Bamett's-u^ was often quoted, 
as the wH par exceUenee. Those who called her witty, knew not what wit 
was. Wit may be likened to a silver arrow, pure, glittering, and pointed ; 
' hers was of a more severe quality ; — ^it was satire ; not Uie flippant and ill- 
tempered smartness, descending to the person^ not dealing with the vice, — 
but that finer and more ennoblin<s^ quality, which feared not to tell Philip 
feasting that it would only commune with Philip fasting. Witty minds are 
seldom great, but a just quantity of satire sharpens the .intellect unto 
perfection ; it is the whetstone of many virtues, and is respected when its 
playfal counteileit is run down by temper and good sense. Sir Charles 
barnett had taken a wife to help him to support his waning state ; but he 
had not calculated on eclipse ; he never considered it possible that a country 
girl should gain any admiration save for her beauty, and he Jbj no means 
relished the universal homage rendered to her marvellous wisdom and 
sound judgment. 

The president of the Rojral Academy pamted her portrait during her 
second season, and with his usual skill completed a picture that woidanave 
made Titian jealous. Lady Barnett lookea at it for some time in silence ; 
and then tumm^ to the polished artist, she observed, " It is beautiful, but 
you know what it needs to make it like me." 

" Lady," he replied with admirable tact, " it wants a sigh upon thb 



LIP." 



And he was right. 

" My dear Lady Barnett, I have a liltle request to make of you, this 
evening,^ said Sir Charles, " it is that you will not enter into any conveiw 
sation with the Russian envoy about the plans we** (the mean creature had 
had nothing to do with them) "adopted for the education of the poor in 
Leicestershire ; if he speaks again upon the subject, refer him to m«. And 
I really wish ^ou would not a^ree with Lord Somerton's notions about 
literature ; he invariably oontsadicts rae, and therefore, oblige me by not 
conversing with him." 

^ I do not agree wkh you, but will do as you desire." 

^t think we shall confine our parties this season, to dinners, concerts, 
and card-assemblies. Ball^" (Sir Charles had lately been afflicted widi 
gout) *' are really incorrect, since the introduction of waltzes." 

*' 1 am glad to find that your ideas of correctness are improving," replied 
his lady. Sir Charles winced at this. 

Will it be believed that the very man who was lecturing and directing 
this higb-souled woman on such trifling points, was continuing (almost 
openly) in the practice of what the uninitiated would call "gross immoral* 
ity," but what the well-bred delicately classii^ as a liaison ? Oh, this twist- 
ing and mooting of terms ! this doakmg of all that is abominable under the 
iMmner of " human fraUty !" this glossing and polishing of vice t this 
burning of incense in high places, and bending of the knee to the Baal ! 
How does the free-bom soul sicken at, and loathe, such homage ! God 
forbid that I should for a moment wish to see the levelling of rank, or the 
decent barriers of society overthrown. I honour the one, and respect the 
other ; but vice is vice, Hlough a coronet bind the brow ; and virtue is as 
holy in a peasant's cottage as in a ducal palace. How many are wor- 
shipped, literally, during ttie season in London, because of their fetes, and 
splendour, who would not be tolerated in what ip termed decent society, 
were it not for " station." Lady Barnett felt this deeply ; and while she 
was idolized, loathed the idolatry. Not that she was insensible to praise 
or applause ; — what woman is, what woman ought to be ? but -she longed 
for a devotion, which she knew, as a wife, there was but one who could 
render. She wished to be the object of a wami and fervid aJBfection, as she 
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had once been. She was constantly the victim of her penetration, and 
sometimes wished that God had, in his mercyi bestowed upon her \esa 
feeling and more folly. There was one thing, and one only, that yielded 
her pleasure : she had an extended sphere of doing good ; and the manner 
in which she threw her entire soul into relieving the necessities of others, 
often excited in her worldly-minded husband an astonishment he did not 
deem it necessary to conceal 

'* I cannot think, Marian, why you are so anxious about the dead curate 
of Lyme's daughters : one is deaf, and the other blind ; moreover, nobody 
knows them." 

'< Simply, Sir Charles, because their father is dead, -one deaf, the other 
blind, and nobody knows them.'' 

Sir Charles muttered something about " bad habits, contracted through a 
defective education, and wild l^^sh views of manners and sbcietj^ ;" andthe 
once ftee-bearted Marian listened, as she had often listened, patiently ; " for 
patience is the badge of all hMrtribe." 

Would those who crowded her splendid saloons, and were astonished at 
ber taste and calm majestic beauty, — would they have believed that the 
canker was busy at a heart, where sorrow had made its sepulchre ? . 



**Liady Bamett,*' inquired one of her visiters, casually taking up a 
morning paper from amid the heap of periodical literature with which it 
is customary to heap a library tible, *' do you ever read our political joiu> 
nals?" 

** Hardly ever." 

** We continue gaining victory on victory ; indeed, Napoleon must soon 
evacuate Spain and Portugal." 

Marian could never hear any allusion to the Peninsular campaign without 
emotion ; her heart beat violently as the gentleman continued — 

" So, I see an exchange of prisoners has lately been effected ; some Irish 
names, too, among the number. You must surely be interested in them, 
Laxly Bamett ? Calvert O'Connell, Ueutenant in the 3d dragoons ; Banir 
St Leger — ay, all the St. Legers were brave fellows ; Henry O'Donnell, 
captain in the ^oyal Irish " 

Marian seized the journal from the grasp of the astonished lounger, and 
in another moment — the paper clasped within her hands, her eyes starting 
from their sockets — she had fallen back on the sofa, not in a fainting fit, 
but in strong and terrific convulsions. 



*'And so, Marian — you are a wedded wife! and though now, three 
seasons, the star of the ascendant, I hear you are still triumphant. Long 
may you continue so — if it makes you happy ! I have been more than three 
years a miserable prisoner, without one friend, who remembered Harry 
^ODonnell sufficiently to be interested in his exchange, which only chance 
has efiected. I do not, lady, blame you ; — yos idoubtless fancied I was 
dead ; for you could not have been so altered, as not to have feh some anx- 
iety for your cousin^s liberty. 

<< I intend paying my respects, in the course of the morninjo;, to you and 
Sir Charles : to whom I beg my respects. You will not be surprisea at 
roy strange nancUwriting, when you hear that I lost an arm at Albuera ! 
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It* was more than a month since Lady Barnett had learned that Harry 

— her first — her only love — was in existence. When questioned by her 
husband as to the cause of her sudden illness, she told him all the truth. 
"If," she said, within her qwn bosom — *' If Sir Charles suspects me-^at 
ail events I shall have the satisfaction of not deserving his suspicion." 

" Was it joy x>r sorrow," inquired her tormentor — " that occasioned 
your ladyship's agitation ?" 

*' Sir Charles," she replied, "do not trifle with feelings that have ever been 
laid bare before you. I do not deny your right to ask that, question ; and I 
reply frankly — that it was a mingling of both." 

Her husband gazed steadily upon ner ; and her dark deep eye, — her 
broad high forehead, — and her fine pale features, — neither quailed nor 
shrank from the scrutiny ; — even Sir Charles was moved. 

"Marian," he said, "you are a noble woipan, but not suited either for 
me or for the present times ; — you should have remained among the stars 
until a holier sun shone upon England. I new met woman with truth like 
yours." « 

The involuntary tribute of such applause, paid by Vice to Virtue, is great 
indeed ! Marian wept long and bitterly ; — in the silence of her chamber, 
she prayed ; — and ihey who know how hard it is to wish that those we • 
love may not love in return, will appreciate her petition. She prayed that 
Harry would only remember her as his cousin. When she thought of the 
many changes she had seen men make, without an eflbrt, she indulged in 
what may be termed the painful hope, that he might find it, perhaps had 
already found it, easy to look upon and love another. There was something 
in the tone of Captain O'Donnell's letter that repressed thi^ conviction.* I 
have heard many women assert, after receiving a declaration of love, that 

— "Indeed they had no idea of such a thing.; they never thought the gen- 
tleman entertained the slightest affection for them :" — it might be true ; but 
I never believed a word they said. Men are, doubtless, clever enough ; 
but clever as they are, women, on this subject, are seldom — n«J«r at fault ; 

— they have an intuitive knowledge of man's af!ection — they generally 
know it before he is aware of it himself; — and though man can easily 
assume an affection he does not feel, he must be a better adept in conceal- 
ment than I can imagine possible, to hide a preference. The one phrase, 
— ^" if it makes you happy," — showed at once his anxiety, and his belief 
that she was miserable. The precious letter was more than half-way to 
her Hps, yet she stayed its course, with a firmness those who have loved 
like her will estimate, and laid it on her desk. In a few moments she arose ; 
and, with the letter in her hand, proceeded to Sir Charles's study. 

*' Lost an arm! Sad thin^, sad thin^," repeated Sir Charles, after he 
had finished its perusal. " Well, I shall be glad to see him. He is your 
relative ; and we owe it to ourselves to treat our relatives with propriety.'* 

" I think 1 must spend the day at Richmond, with Mrs. Brownlowe.'^ 

" No, no. Lady Barnett, it would be exceedingly wrong ; you can receive 
your cousin here. I dare say we shall find hini sadly changed." 

Sir Charles, well skilled in human nature, was at fault : — the truth was, 
that, with the exception of his wife, his intimate female acquaintances had 
been of a very indifferent stamp ; and he fancied that a worn-out mutilated 
soldier could possess no attractions for one bo fited and admired as his 
charming wife ! Lady Barnett, well as she knew his littleness of mind, 
almost hoped that something like generosity bad illumined his dark acul. 
She, too, was mistaken. 

•* He loves me still," she said, while tears of bitter agony coursed each 
other down her pallid cheeks, — his love has been tmchanging as my own 
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•^ O, what am I, to own it ! and lie talked of my father, and of Castle Ray- 
mond, and the dead lark, and poor Biuca ! and my husband has been either 
mad or cruel enough to ask him to stay within these wails. What then ? 
Am I fallen so low as to fear myself?*' And the young and proud beauty 
paced her diamber with unequal steps. 

Woman is never in so much danger as when she confides in her own 
strencrth. The meek-hearted and trembling find security in weakness, for 
they look for protection where it is always found, — they seek advice from 
the Most High, and implicitly emplo]^ His precepts as their laws : there is 
aiways safety for the humble Christian. According to the correct and 
estalMished laws of English society, if a married female find not a friend in 
her husband, she is perfectly and completely cut off from every thing ap* 
proaching to friendship with the more wise aiid superior sex. If, trusting 
to the pure and imcontaminated counsels of her own heart and motives, 
she seek advice or protection, in any way, directly or indirectly, from any 
man, rro matter how exalted -his character, or pure his motives, her reputa- 
tion ii tainted, irrevocably tainted, and therefore nothing worth, — she 
sinks in the moral scale, and can never retrieve what she has lost. I am 
^willing to allow the hardship of this state ; and yet, valuing as I do the 
reputation of m^ high-souled and beautiful countrywomen, more than their 
individual happmess, I can hardly wish it altered. To this veiy strictness, 
to this hardship in peculiar cases, we owe much of our domestic happiness, 
and all our good fame, ~* a fame that was never tainted, dntil an assump- 
tion of foreign manners (that sit as ill upon us as foreign fashions) rendered 
many, too many of those in high places, open to the scorn of the right- 
miffied. '' What," it may be asked, *' is a woman to do who is manrid to 
a brute or a fool? — Is she to have no friend, no companion ?" I answer. 
None ; she either made her election, or it was forced upon her ; but, in 
either case, she owes it to her God, to her sex, and to her country, to bear 
her cross, and prove that she rises superior to the ills that are heaped on her 
devoted head. No mattet how pure may be her motives, the world reads 
actions, and not hearts. 

Lady Bamett believed that her cousin was as high-souled as herself; 
she remembered how strict his notions had been, and how often he had 
chid and reproved the volatility of disposition, that had, at one period of her 
existence, rendered her so gay and tnoughtless. She had read deeply too 
the records of human life, yet it nev^r occurred to her to bring her observa- 
tions to bear upon her cousin : — *' He taught me ever what was best and 
wisest, and to whom can I look with greater safety for advice if I should 
need it?" With this feeling she scrupled not to consult her cousin upon 
many points unconnected with her husband, or the domestic differences, 
that, despite of her care and real attention to prevent, sprang up between 
them. Her innate propriety, more than her judgment, counselled her 
not to suffer any interference upon such points ; ana, on all other matters, 
her vanity was gro^tified to find that her monitor agreed with her in all 
things. 

It must also be confessed, that though at first she had shrunk from meet- 
ing her cousin, yet, after that meeting was over, she experienced a tranquil- 
lity, a security in his presence, to which she had lf>ng been'a stranger. She 
had never enjoyed the sweet privilege of appealing, with all her feelings, 
to her husband. Though she had never used concealment, she could not 
be said to have reposed confidence, — that full, perfect, and happy con- 
fidence, which is the outpouring of an afiectionate heart, and forms a true 
earthly paradise. Her vivid imagination, that had so long communed with 
heaven, had again found an evthly object upon whom to lean, — and 
" Cousin Hany," as before, was even more the mind's idol than he had 
been at Castle Raymond. Thert he had been her leading star : ^- the idea. 
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the possibility of bi» being changed, had never once occurred to Mal*ian ; 
she looked to him to strengthen her good resolves, not to overturn them. 

Of all things likely to suffer change, nothing changes like man ! With 
women the case is difierent ; events with them are mings of rare occur- 
rence, and there is little chance of one rubbing out the record of another. 
The impression has time, not only to be made, but, consequently, is not 
easily effaced. Men fall rapidly into various societies, and hear various 
opinions ; this occasions them to be less firm, or, to use a harsher tenn, less 
ODStin&ta. It may be for good ; — it may be for evil. We shall see. 

Captain O'Donnell was almost domesticated^ in Sir Charles Bamett's 
house, and people did begin to say, that '* they wondered,*! — '* were sur- 
piised," — " astonished," — " suspected," — ' ** hoped jiot" — " Lady Bar- 
nett, so beautiful." — " What could she see in him ?" -— " Husband care- 
less," — ** used her harshly;" — and, at last, some of these whispers ab- 
solutely reach^ the ear of Sir Charles. With a violence totally uncalled 
for, he assailed and reproached his wife. She replied with her usual truth 
and dimity, — for one criminal idea, — one feehng that angels could pro- 
nounco impure, — had never stained her souL Yet she had stood on the 
'brink of a precipice, and blessed, a thousand times blessed was the power 
that told her of her danger! 

"I will tell Harry that he must depart," she said ; '*and his sense of pro- ' 
priety will point out to him the necessity for doing so." 

It was more easily said than done. The time came, and brought its trial. 
With the instinctive proprietv and delicacy of a virtuous woman, she avoid- 
ed the reason why, and told nim only of tne fact Little was she prepared 
for his comment ; — little did she dream of his moving from the hign and v 
honourable pedestal, on -which her inhagination, more than his own meats, 
had placed him. The idea of Henry CDonnell having become *' a man of 
the world," as tha phrase goes ; — of those bland and Tascinating manners 
being only the polished sunace ; •— and the certainty that continental exam- 
ple and habit had sullied that true and noble spirit whicfi she imagined was 
more than proof against contamination, fell slowly, but heavily, upon her 
feeling heart 

'* I see how it is," he said ; " Su* Charles is jealous. I thought the world 
would whisper." 

"You thought the worid would whisper!" repeated Lady Bamett 
'^ You thought it, and 3ret you remained near me !" 

** Marian," be replied mournfully ; "you have not now to learn, how 
dearer far than life you are to me ; the only liviug creature of my kin ; the 
only being who binds me to existence. You are not happy, and yet you 
would separate those whose lives depend upon being near each other. 
All I have asked is your society, and that you would not surely refuse your 
cousin !" 

Marian could not repeat all that Sir Charles had said ; she could only 
entreat, command CDonnell's departure ; and to her honour be it recorded, 
she did so firmly ^^ she neither quailed nor wavere4 in her mandate, — yet 
could she not utter the reproaches that grew upon her lip, at his acknow- 
ledging that he expected the world would notice and misconstrue lus atten- 
tions ; while anticipating tlus result, he had yet remained. 

It was now vaiQ for him to seek her p«fy, by a representation of his utter 
loneliness, and by drawing a true but melancholy portrait of what her situa- 
tion would be when deprived of her only friend. Her resolution waa taken ; 
she saw aud parted from her cousin. .Letter after letter were delivered to 
her, but she returned them unopened. " I might read all he could say," 
she Would repeat to herself, " but I will not I might read without dan^r, 
Ibr he is not now what he once was." This was true } but when she im- 
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agined, in her hours of indignation, that he had become a being of no impoit- 
ance in her eyes, she erred in judgment 

The season drew tcrwards its termination, Sir Charles become wprse, and 
was more morose than ever. He had been a good dealdisapoointed lately ; 
— had not produced as^obd ap (effect in the house ftft he haa anticipated ; 
and, somehow or- other, Lady Bamett was aot as attractive as usuaL 
Hints were followed by direct charges, and the usnsl recriminations suo- 
ceeded. It was in vam that^^M arian tecalled tahis remembrance her ingen- 
uous disclosures, her aversion to meet her cousin, and the promptness with 
liehich, on Sir Charles's first intimation, she sacrificed all her feelings to his 
wishes. He savr that she was heart-broken, and, with the characteristic gf 
a perfect tyrant, he persisted in his torture ; coolly communicating^ as the 
termination of his discourse, that she should immediately accompany him to 
Castle Raymond^ '* the most out-of-the-way place," as he observed, "and 
of course the best to hide his disgrace." ^ How her proud heart beat within 
her bosom 1 And when, long after midnight, she reasoned herself into the 
submission whieh, as ft wife, she felt was her first duty, she knelt, and press- 
ed her throbbing brow withiif her siqall white pahns, and prayed fervently 
to the Almighty to strengthen her in all good things. She thanked Him 
too, in that He had mercifully taught her, ere it was too late, the painful, 
the a^onicing truth^ that he on whom she had bestowed a love, iar nearer to 
devotion than to any earthier passion, was all too tainted to dwell in her 
remembrance, save, as a vision of the past; which, like the lark of her young 
days, had soared towaids heaven, yet foiled its de«tk on earth. 



'^Trofli, Nurse Grady, and it must be yerself tiiat's glad to get the 
young misthress bacR," said our former acquaintance, NeUy Riley^ to the 
nurse of Castle Rayjtaond : "and she's looking very poorly ; and not, by 
no manner o' ineans, as handsome, to my thinking, as heSote she wint 
away." 

" She can't be blind to poor Sir Charles's fate," replied the sapient ni»se ; 
— " be 's had the gout in his stomach twinty times ; and it 'A choak him 
some of these days ; — .and thin weUl have a new masther, I'm thinteg." 

"is 't the (wptain ye mean 1 Anrah ! be aiiey, now ; — I wish her bet- 
ther Juck. The captain, my lannan, 's more changed nor any of 'em ; — 
Sir Chules is the ould thing, that, as I've often said, would make broth of 
hts father's bones. My Lady's heart, God bless it ! is the same as ever, — 
a igj^tiful heart she has I U 's i:6eless trying to turn May butter into flint 
stone ; — but the captain has^ got foreign hurling in his head -— and do n't 
tell me — if he had true regard for his cousin, he would nH visit the game- 
keeper's daughter so often " 

" My Lady," replied the nurse, bridling, " knows nothing of his even 
being in &e counthrey ; — How should she ? And as to the gamekeeper's 
daughter — Did Masjter Harry tell you it was the daughter he visited ? -r 
might n't he have a regard for the father, Mjs, Riley ?" ' 

** Mrs. Grady, Ma'am," replied the shrewd Irishwoman ; *' you have a 
mighty great regard for fine French silk^ handkerchiefs, and a fine decket 
0? corrall bades. I tould you my mind afore ; and I '11 tejl it you again, if 
you like, and make a clahe breast at onceH ; — but, maybe, betther not ; — 
tivie tells all llunss." 



In a few weeks, the dealh of ^ Charles Bamdtt was duly announced in 
all the fsshionaMe journals,- —and thoo^, from what we know, Lady 
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fitmett eonld not be caUed inconsoTable, yet she behayed as was ri^ht and 
fitting her to do ; -^ nay, she did more, -^ she watched her husband to the 
last ; •^'she tried to turn his thonghts towards that source from whence she 
had derived consolation ; and sne both prayed and wept when all was 
indeed over. Amonc; lall her trials she had one consolation ; — he blessed 
her with hi* dying breath, And requested her forgiveness. 

Her year of mourning was expired ; — perhaps the most tranquil year of 
her existence. Stili young, with renovated beauty, and a largfe fortune. 
Lady Barnett was talked of, and toasted, far more than when her young 
heart beat, and her gleesome laugh sounded amid the groves and hills of 
Castle Raymond. 

Much was she tempted to revisit London ; — she had become a mark 
for all speculating fortune-hunters, whether male or female ; and, if her 
intimacy with her cousin had ever cast a cloud over her fame, it had passed 
as shadows from a brilliant landscape. 

But though others ceased to remember, she had not forgotten. I have ^ 
said that Henry O'Donnell was a man of the world, imd as such, it will be ' 
readily believed, he did not relinqnish the idea^hat he might still be master 
of Castle Raymond and its fair mistress. He had wisely withdrawn (iom 
the country on Sir Charles's death, well knowing that, Marian's delicacy 
would shnnk from his intruding at such a time ; and ^hen he did'r^tum, 
be managed to be introduced so as to avoid alaiming her prejudices or cre- 
ating any unpleasant Sensations. 

It must not be imagined that Q'Donnell was what would be considered 
either a bad or a heartless man} when he reasoned, he was invariably 
right ; when under the influence of his passions, fearfully wrong ; his mind 
hMi become imbued with a false philosophy, and it was convena|nt to be 
the disciple of & school that granted much license. He loved Marian ; but 
he loved her as .a woman, without caring for or comprehending her true 
nobleness of soul. He had seen much or life, and the lifejpf a sSldier-pris- 
oner had tittle in it to strengthen what might have been good. Afler he 
lefl London he visited the scenes of his childhood, and the tun^raised mound 
to pia memory of the dead lark ; and the attention paid by the old gardener 
ta ^IbscB, by his lady's express command, confirmed Henry in the belief 
thai me was unchanged. She was a living instance of the romance of life 
ling^ng and dwelling with advancing years. O'Donnell wlmired virtnc 
And glory in the abstract, without possessing either the firmness which is 
the groundwork of the one, or the enterprise necessary for the other. TherQ 
is an undying essence in woman's love, which, like thex costly perfume^ en* 
dares after the vase that contained it is broken, and clings even to the band 
of its destroyer. How Marian had loved is already shown ; it now r^i|ains 
only to prove, what life proves daily — though books, oHen at variant with 
human nature, are too fond of settm* forth love in the conclusion reqfuited, 
and an end of triumph crowning a life of pain — that perfect bs^iness is 
as much a fable as unbroken sunshine, and would be as wearisome, and as 
destructive. He who knows and orders best has MpUed it otherwise, and 
has suffered that the wickedness of some should draw forth the virtues of 
others, and those who trust in hiig in heart and spirit will feel that all is 
good. 



It was a clear, calm evening, and the mistress of Castle Raymond was 
•lone in* her own halls. She had discarded the robes of mourning, and 
irectined in jewelled state in a room redolent of perfume. 

Her thoughts were of a second marriage, and one that she had not deter- 
Biined on without some fears and some misgivings ; but woman's nnassiated 
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wiiAlbm is little worth, when set against the strength of an afl&ction which 
had grown with her growth, and outlived both time and sorrow. Her eye 
restS on the wedding-ring, which still encircled her taper linger — it 
apf>eared to her an unballowcKl badge — she slowly removed it, and, with a 
trembling hand, and a blushing cheek, tried on Another, which she took 
from a small red case. The sound of a distant footstep smote«ipon her ear, 
and, blushing still more deeply, she replaced the mystic bauble in its rest, 
ard the other emblem of her wedded state upon her finger. — As the evening 
deepen^, and she continued still alone, she thought upon her cousin's 
faults ; and what had appeared so criminal when it would have been sinful 
to have loved, had dwindled into a marvellously short catalogue of faults — 
failings rather — which she could hardly tell over : her imagination wan- 
dered to the scenes of her early and of her present happiness -- and she 
scouted from her memory the remembrance of her. married life, as one 
would cast forth a loathsome object from what was otherwise cheerful and 
smiling. Harry's natural generosity of disposition had prompted him to 
enter into all her plans for Uie good of her tenantry. The village of Castle 
Cloyne was now clean and cheerful ; its inhabitants felt themselves raised 
in the scale of society — and that is the true way of ensuring an Irishman's 
gratitude; the hills within sight of Castle Raymond were covered with 
cattle, the {>roperty of zealous and industrious farmers, who, if they did not 
manage <][uite as ^ell as their English neighbours, yet promised to be all^ 
within a httle time, that their best friends could desire. 

Marian revolved and re-revolved all her plans and projects for future 
happiness ; and if a doubt did arise, as to what her former fashionable 
friends might say, rather than analyse her feelings, she contented herself 
with the consideration, that she should not mix with them again — that 
she should be far away from their sneers and their comments — that she 
should be happy in her own dear country — happy amid the unsophisticated 
peasantry, who looked to her for all their comforts — happy with the chosen 
of her heart ! in her youth's first and only afi^tionl Generous, and free- 
hearted in action as well as thought, Marian settled upon O'Donnell all 
the Raymond property. ** He must be perfectly independent of me,'^ 
arguA the noble creature, " to render his happiness equal to my own." 
Her lover was all gratitude and thankfulness, and remonstratea much 
a^inst that of which ne secretly approved : but I must not do him injustice ; 
his cousin's generosity touched bis heart more than her other virtues — ho 
could comprehend the one, but not the other. 

They were married. . 

ThoSe who truly and devotedly love, will understand me when I say, 
that Marian was as happy as woman could be for some months after her 
marriage —'I had almost written that she was tumultuously happy ; — but 
it pleased God that her health grew feeble in a little time, and though she 
dia not suffer pain, she could not wander about with her beloved, as in 
former days. She hardly felt the privation while he was with her ; but, 
though invariably kipd, and even afrectionate, Marian had discovered what, 
had she not loved too well, she might have known before — that upon the 
most important of all subjects they greatly disagreed. She had learned to 
trace the wisdom and the bounty of the Mmghty in his works — she could 
read " good in every thin^ ;" she saw his glory in the firmament, his 
wonders in the flood ; she had ^own practically pious from a deep sense 
and knowledge that in the belief and hope, springing only from 4rue reli- 
eion, was there refuge for the broken-hearted, or an unerring guicte through 
uie mazes of the world : her religion had been the result of experience -r- 
•he had seen its good, and felt its advantage — and while she longed for the 
tnne when her husband would join with her in prayer and praise^ she yot 
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«{Kaded lest her eflorts to make him what she wished might fail, and 
diiye him farther from'the belief in which she trusted. 



Another year had passed ; and again the mistress of Castle Raymond 
was seated alone in the same apartment in which we once saw her try on 
the token of her new contract. Colonel O'Donnell (for money achieves 
rank) had been absent on business, and his wife, more impatiently than 
nsual, awaited his return. As she threw open ^e casement windows, 
shaded by a rich draperv of pink and silver, and stepped forth upon the 
marble terrace that overlooked the lawn-» the beams of the harvest moon 
shed a flood of light and glory upon her head ; yet her step was some- 
what feeble, and she threw ner arm round one of the pillars of the colon- 
nade to support her in a spot where she could hear the approaching tread 
of his horse's hod&, long before they entered the avenue of fragrant lime 
leading to the castle. Suddenly a female sprang upon the terrace, and 
stood Beside the lady so silently, that Marian, unaccustomed as she was to 
fear, would have called to her servants, had not the stranger by an energetic 
movement, entreated her to forbear. She looked upon Sie pale attenuated 
figure, enveloped in a deep scarlet cloak ; and as the hood, which had been 
drawn over the woman's face, fell back, Maxian thought she recognised 
die features. 

<* You've forgotten me, lady, and no wonder," salii the stranger; "I de- 
serve that you should — and 1 only pray the blessed Virgin that I was n't 
myself — God break hard fortune before every honest man's child !" 

" I remember von now, Mary Deane," said Marian, "but it is impossible 
for me to remember one I have been so long without seeing — can 1 do any 
thing for you, poor girl ?" 

The woman fell at her feet, and, while she kept her cloak closely clasped 
around her, sobbed fi»i$h a petition " that she would n't turn agin her entirely, 
and use her worsa Aan a dog." 

She had« in trutn, little reason to expect such treatment from the mistress 
of Castle Raymond, who, raising her from the earth, would have 4ed her 
into the room she had so recently quitted, had not the sirl refused to enter. 

** Sure I 've made an oath never to cross his door, and do n't ask me, lady, 
darlint, for I'm a poor unworthy sinner — God-stricken and dying, and 
willin' and happy to die, if I was fit, — though I am young, and the only 
child of my father — and yet, to my sorrow, I've heard the white-headed 
ould man pray that I 'd never been bom — and' worse, lady — worse nor 
that — I saw him " (and here her words came short and broken) — "I saw 
him kneel down on bis own hearth-stone, and curse me and mine, lady ; 
me and mine ! — Oh ! why indeed was I born — why indeed was I born ! — 
Yet I call the God who sees into my very heart this minute to witness for 
me, that, lady, darlint, I meant you no wrong ; but he had the winning way 
with him, and if he could win you, no wonder he bewildered me." 

'* Of whom speak you, Mary Deane ?" inquired Marian, in a voice oi 
agonizing emotion, dreading she knew not what or whom — ** Of whom 
epeakyou?" 

" Of your husband, lady — of the father of— my child." 

As she answered, her head sank upon her bosom, and throwing open the 
doak that had hitherto shrouded her, discovered a sleeping boy u(>on her 
bosom. ^ 

** »T is all a falsehood — ■ a fraud got up to — to — drive me mad J" ex- 
claimed Marian, " a base lie — Woman, bow dare you slander him?" 

"Look at him," re|>li^ Mary Deane — holding the child forward to where 
the light from a glowing lamp was streaming on the glittering pavement. 
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Marian did look — long and anxiously look — she pushed the small toond 
yellow curls from the boy's forehead ; and as the movement folly nmsed 
him from the deep sleep of infancy, he smiled in her fape, and clasped Us 
little hands in admiration of some of the rich jewels that glittered on her 
dress. The smile confirmed the tale, and taught the lady of that noble 
house that her most bitter trial was indeed arrived. Sir Charles's gallant- 
ries she had borne with fortitude; they had grievously wounded her deep 
sense of religion and morality — they had, moreover, wounded her woman's 

1)ride, but they had never seared her heart — they had never entered, and 
acerated, and destroyed I 

" Tell — tell me one thing," she demanded of the betrayed girl, who still 
cowered at her feet, ''this child was bom before our marriage ; have yoo 
been sinless since?" 

A deep and bitter groan was the only answer she received. 

It was enoush. 

Marian womd have paced the terrace, but she felt as if rooted to the spot 
whereon she stood. She was iron-bound — spell-bound to the very earth. 
The child, still in admiration of the brilliant jewels, crept towards her. 
Her first feeling was to spurn — to thrust it from her ; in the madness of 
the moment her foot was lifted to the act, — but she could not ; it was hu 
child! 

The eye of the wretched mother had been fixed upon her infant's move- 
ments, and her sad heart beat more quickly when she saw that he' was not 
repulsed. 

*' What would you with me ?" inquired Marian, when she conld find 
utterance. *' Speak, and quickly." 

" Lady, I am dying, — dying of the same decline that took my mother 
away soon afler I was born. See here." She held forth her arms, white 
and fleshless ; they quivered in the moonbeams. "I am gone, entirely," 
continued the unfortunate, " and so I ought to he ; for the beauty he talked 
about went, and his love went with it, and I've Ihmi^ almost starvin' in a 
strange parish ; and my father's curse, and your goSkuMBy and all together, 
hanging over me like a ban ; and I could n'tdieasy tiHl asked yer pardon, 

and asked " The mother's eye, which, still bright, gleamed like a 

lamp within a sepulchre, rested on her child. The glorious creature to 
whom she spoke, understood the appeal, and, immolatmg all common feel- 
ing, she stooped, and kissed the forehead of the unofiending infant ; her 
silent offering ascended to the throne of the Almiffhty, a record of a vir* 
tuous woman's triumph. Mary Deane knelt, as if to pray, but she oould 
not speak ; she could only weep -r- weep bitterly. At last she muiv 
murea — 

" The stamp of the Lord was always on you ; and you '11 be good to the 
poor innocent babby, and forget its miserable mother ? And now, lady, 
darlint, if I had only my father's forgiveness — if I could only hear him 
take back the curse, I should die thankful ; and, maybe, the Lord would 
forgive me." 

James Deane was the. gamekeeper to whom Nelly Riley had alluded ; 
and little had poor Marian thought, when interrogating him as to whero 
his daughter had gone, that he had bo much cause for sorrow, and yet kept 
it within his bosom, lest it might poison his lady's happiness. 

" I will see your father myself to-morrow, and entreat him for you." 

" God in heaven bless you for that thought ; but to-morrow, lady ! fo- 
moirr&io tviU be too kUe ! I am ^ng now !" • 

" Follow me, t^en," repliedSRrian, " he must not refuse pardon when / 
ask it." 

" And my child ?" Mary Deane trembled violently, as she lodked upon 
him for the last time. , 
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'* LeaTe him here. Have I not promised ?" said Marian. 

*' You have, you have, lady. ' Och, lady dear ! forgive me ; I am a poor, 
miserable, wicked wretch, bat och, hone ! och" hone \ am I not a mother 7 
Siire an' I brought ye into the world, a lannan," she continued, apostro- 
phising the chilcQ whom she held closely to her bosom, '* I brought you into 
the world, a perfect and beautiful boy ; and I exulted over you ; and when 
your little lip smiled on me, and your daushy fingers twisted in my hair, — 
God and the Virgin forgive me ! but I lelt as if I could bear all the suffer- 
inss that war ever sufiered, and all the sin that ever was sinned, for^yer 
sake; and I thought, that though he migl^t change to ni«, he never could 
diange to you, for wam't you his own, own child ?" 

"Come, come," said Marian, hoarsely — >for evervword the creature 
spoke was as a fresh dagger in her heart, — *' the child is safe ; are you not 
satisfied with my word ?*' 

''Ay, ay, lady ; God bless — bless yon, lady, but y(m are not his mother. 
My heart's darlint! it isn't my eyes will watch you agin in the night; i| 
isn't my ear will listen for yer breathin'; and, maybe — maybe, my own 
a coushla ! you '11 never know that poor Mary Deane was yer mother ; and 
so best — ao best; for when he turned, who knows but ycu may turn as 
well I" She imprinted a long, long kiss upon the child's lips, who, accus- 
tomed to her caresses, had fallen asleep. 

" You will see him agaih,*' murmured Marian. 

''Never! never! never!" she replied, wildly, ''and nowt have looked 
my last !" She sufiered the long red cloak to arop from her shoulders, and 
rolling the diild in it, laid him on the marble step that skirted the entrance ; 
kneelm^ over him, she muttered a few short words, and then, slowly rising, 
she crossed her colourless arms upon her bosom, and said, "Now, God 
willin', I am ready." 

'Marian removed with her own hands the sleeping infiint to a place of 
greater security, and,' followed by Mary Deane, (whose fleshless form 
seemed moved and urged forward by supernatural strength,) she took her 
way to the gamekepei'tf cottage. As they crossed the park, the tread of 
Colonel O'Donnell's horses came suddenly upon them : the two females 
stood behind a group of sapling oaks, as he and his servant passed ; they 
both clung to the boughs of the young trees for support ; but, as they rode 
onimrds, Mary Deane stretched forward so as to catch a look of his 
departing shadow, while hie wife, who not an hour before had so anxiously 
waited his return, remained erect on the spot, more like a statue of carved 
marble than a thing of life, for many minutes after the sound had ceased. 

The old gamekeeper opened the door of his cottage himself to Marian's 
knock, and appeared almost terrified at seeing his mistress. His daughter 
had crouched behind her as she entered, and could not speak. 

" I am come Deane," said his mistress, "to ask you to forgive your pen- 
itent girL James Deane, / have forgiven her. I have taken her child into 
my house, and you must not refuse her, at such a time as this, her father's 
blessing." 

The old white-headed man clasped his hands, and remained for some time 
silent ; his wretched child crawled to his knees, and her long yellow hair 
intwined around his feet ; she dared not look into her father's face. 

•* Deane, Deane, I entreat — I command you to forgive her!" reiterated 
the lady. 

The t>Id man looked as if he could scarcely comprehend her words. 

" Father, father ! oh, quickly, for I am dving !" Mary Deane at length 
exclaimed. He raised her to his bosom, ana as he parted the long hair that 
shadowed her face, her head fell upon his shoulder, — her eyes wandered, 
—bar lips, white 'and livid, separated from her teeth, — her fingers moved 
conyulsiyelyt — a^d he had just time to say, "God bless you, darling 
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Mary !^ — when she asain sank upon the earthen floor ; — her spirit seemed 
indeed departed, and Marian, with a true feeling of humanity, knelt to sup- 
port her head. The dying' creature opened her eyes, and fixed their glare 
QpOQ the lady's face, three or four times repeated, ''Not cursed, not cursed 
— my boy — my child — " and expired. 



^hat same night, Marian 0*Donnell conducted her husband to a quiet 
chamber, not very distant from her own ; and drawing the curtains of a 
small bed, showed him his sleeping child. She stood for a moment so as to 
east the light of the candle upon his beautiful face, and then stoopmg down, 
she calmly kissed his forelbead. 

** The gamekeeper's daughter died, not three hours since, Henry, and I 
promised her to watch over your child. You have not known me, I think, 
as I deserved : may God forsive you for the poor heart you have broken, 
and the heart -^" she tumea proudly away, for tears were coming, and she 
would not let him see them fall. ' 

What followed ? No reproaches — no scenes — no storms. She knew 
and felt that she was still his wife, and that no matter bow he performed 
his duty, she must not swerve from hers. Those who. knew her best saw 
indeed that her eyes became sunk, her step languid, and noted that her 
voice, ever sweetly musical, had grown like the signing of a wounded bird : 
but she never told her feelings ; she buried them within her bosom ; and, 
after a few years, they produced as their fruitage — death. The iron had 
entered her soul, and not all the eflS>rts made by a husband, who at lut 
became convinced of her inestimable worth, could withdraw it. Could sne 
have loved him loss, her suflerinjis might have been mitigated : but, though 
conscious of his faults, the affection of her childhood remainea pure, spot- 
less, and devoted to the last ; and all that could be said was, what is said 
every day of many a devoted woman, " How grievous was the sacrifice !" 
Yet how great was her example ! how glorious her triumph ! Long before 
her death, she was blessed by the conviction that at last O'Donnelrtrusted 
as fully, as perfectly as herself, to his Redeemer's merits. The delightful 
certainty of meeting him, a holy and purified spirit, " where sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more," was a bliss she would not have exchanged for 
worlds ; the pomps and pageantries of- life were poor and worthless com- 
pared to her spiritual giory ; and she left this, o nly t o be perfected in an- 
other world. Her motto had been " Deeds, not Words." Her grateful 
feeling to the Most High was proved by acts of love, of forbearance, and 
of charity to her fellow-bein<^ ; and while the hearts of miny will wonder 
at her forbearance, I feel inclined to assure those who are thus tk'ied — and, 
alas ! I erieve to know that many are so situated — that, hard as it may 
appear, &ey caa only fulfil their duty to heaven and earth by — ** Doing 
mLewiBe^ 
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THS TRIALS OF MILLICENT MORRISON. 

« 
" Pqpr old maidens.'* 

Old Song. 

The iadv who accompanied the children whom I had so often admired, 
was a slivbt, thin, narrow-looking person, of what is termed " a certain 
age ;" saai certain age being of all Others decidedly the most uncertain. 
When once an unmarried female passes thirtj, until she is incontrovertibly 
old, wrinkled, and blind, she remains, in the estimation of all well-bred per^ 
sons, *' of a certain age ;** and has to undergo the various'taunts, sneers, 
and suspicions, which are unhesitatingly lavished upon the sisterhood : — > 
" As particular as an old maid," — *' as fidgety as an old maid.'* — " as 
cranky as an old maid," — ** disagreeable old maid," and '* u^ly old maid,*' 
—are only a few of the epithets which are unsparingly lavished upon this 
much ill-used portion of the community. For mv own part, I have had, ever 
since my earUest childhood, an affection for old maids, arising doubtless 
from the kindness invariably bestowed upon me by two,' who were ancient 
when I was bom, and, despite the wear and tear of Ufe, remain of— '' an 
uncertain age*' at this present moment. Their capacious pockets were ever 
crammed with sweetmeats and story-books ; and their beautiful sequestered 
cottage was ihe rendezvous of all the youns persons who loved to do as they . 
liked, and enjoy an undisturbed game ot romps. God bless them ! they 
increased my happiness even in my happiest days, and made me entecjipon 
a resolution, which somehow or other 1 was tempted to forget, of being an 
old maid myself. But this is little to the purpose of my tale, which I do not 
profess to be an impartial one, for the reasons I have stated, having bad all 
my life an affection for the dear, prinky, particular old souls, despite the 
faults, iprhich an existence spent in " blessed singleness," is too apt to pro- 
duce. It was at the quiet bathing-place called Bognor that 1 first saw my 
heroine ^ and I hope the bright eyes now fixed upon this page, will join me 
in my predilection by the time they are withdrawn from it — for, in all its 
leading features, it is a true portrait. ^ If I fail in exciting the attention of 
my refers, it will be my fault, not Milly's. 

I had often admired three beautiful children, who were attended by a 
good-looking woman of colour in their excursions along the strand, — a 
boy and two girls, healthy, and singularly handsome. Loving the society 
of young people, when they do not disturb the time allotted to reading or 
wnting, I soon became acquainted with my favourites. To one at all 
involved in the necessary ceremonies of English society, there is something 
bright and reviving in 'the frank and unconstrained manners of an ani- 
raited child : the brilliant smile^the joyous laugh, the gay voices the bound- 
ing step, are like the freshening breezes of the ocean after suffering b«ieath 
a boxning sky ; they come, bearing the remembrance of our own early jojs* 
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« 

A playful child can always beguile sorrow of ita bittemeiifl. I pjidcavour 
not to think of what my you no playmates may be — I am content with 
what they are. Those I met at Boo^nor Were all I could desire ; and many 
and many an hour we spent together on the sea-shore, watching for^the 
treasures which the vasty deep threw up upon the beach ; collecting sea- 
weeds, and corallines, and shells — talking of shipwredis and desolate 
islands — and, above all, repeating to them that exquisite poem of Mrs^ 
Hemans on the Ocean : — 

** The sea ! the sea } the glorious sea, 
What has the earth ao fair. 
Of hill, or valley, grove, or lea, 
Which with it may compare ? 
Oh ! I could sit for hours to look 

Upon its wide expanse ; 
And read in its unwritten book, 
Fresh chartns in wvmj glance." 

Tbo only Hubject upon which we differed was motion. They used to tire 
me to death, and expect one, who i« a«t only sedentary fromnabit, but of 
necessity, to run ana race,, and climb and tumble, as much as themselves. 
This was more than I could well endure ; and about four days after the 
commencement of our friendship, (for children do not acknowledge, by 
either act or deed, the term acquaintance,) Horace, looking very gravely 
at me, said, ** I wish Milly was come, for though she is not as great a 
romp, or as fond of fun as you, she could sit and talk to you when you are 
tired." " She teaches' me French and drawing," said Julia. " And sh^ 
knit me these pretty cufls," lisped Harriet. *' And she makes my Kites, 
and teaches me Latin." chimed m Horace ! 

*• Indeed," I repliea, " she must be very clever, and very good j — who 
is she V^ *' What, do nH you know who Milly Is 7 in Scotland she is called 
Millv of the Manse, becanse once she lived at the Manse." Having given 
me this piace of satisfactory information, he bounded off to secure a star-fish, 
which the wave had deserted on the strand. I turned to Julia — "Is 
Milly your aunt?" "No." " Your cousin ?" "No." "Your gover- 
ness ?" ** No." I hate such questioning of children ; it teaches them 
both tattling and falsehood, and I inquired no more, — only little Harriet 
added, "She is our dear friend ; not fine, like the grand ladies here, but 
the best, dearest body in the world, and I won't have Nurse Maurice call 
her an old maid. " Oh ! Oh I" said I, " young as you are, you have inmed 
to consider thai term a bad^e of disgrace." No wonder gitla should ao 
earnestly ^6 a hosband-huntmg, with the dread of the pestilential cry rins- ' 
ing in their ears, when they would much rather hear the joy-bells of thetr 
parish church, or even the vul^r music of marrow-bones and cleavers. 
[By the way, I cannot avoid saying, that I a^e with Grant Thorbum in 
coneideiing an old bachelor really an obnoxious animal. Where he has 
the means of supporting a wife, he ought to hi^ve one ; besides, the awful 
power of " popping the question" is in his own hands. And he may rely 
upon one tninisr, that be he ever so old, and ever so u^ly, ever so openly 
devoted to celibacy, man-traps and spring-guns are in his path ; and if he 
does not beware, like all who are very, very hard to please, he may take 
the crooked stick at last So much by way of advice in parentheses.] 

At last " Milly " came, and I confess I did not at first find her very pre- 
possessing. Her fi^re, as I have said, was small and narrow, her shoulaers 
round, or perhaps from constitutional deliqacy she stooped rather forward ; 
diis, in a snort, unmarried woman, I considered rather remarkable, as they 
generally make it a point to be as erect as possible. Her mouth had a 
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finn, set expreanon, by no means pleasing ; her nose was small and well 
formed ; and her eyes were deep gra^, and lustrous — yet was their bright- 
ness tempered, as it were, by a certain indefinable discretion ; they seldom 
looked abroad, but seemed retired within themselves, quie^y musing upon 
the affairs of life, rather than wandering amid, or partaking of«its excite- 
ment; her brow, though somewhat low, was full, and shadowed by a 
profusion of light hair, which, in her youth, must have been rich and luxu- 
riant ; but Time had there commenced war with beauty ; or, perchance, it 
might have been sorrow or sickness, that mingled their snows With what 
had been a superabundance of curling auburn tresses ; he^ throat was 
beautifully white, though its roundness was gone ; but a black velvet band* 
clasped with a rich ruby brooch (the only ornament she wore) set it off to 
the best advantage : her entire dress, bearing, and manners, savoured 
much of what is called paritanism. She would accompany the children to 
the beach, and, while they wydered about, draw forth her knitting, and, 
with her eyes fixed on the wide ocean or the passing clouds, continue her 
mechanical employment without heeditig the passers-by, or, so unobtrusive 
was her appearance, bein^ heeded by them. Or sho would read either in 
a souJl thiiik. volume, having the apj^etrance of a Bible, or in divers other 
books, in both ancient and modern binding. She was evidently particular 
in her dress ; her shoes and gloves (her reet and hands, I observed, were 
delicately formed) were always of superior make and quality, and there 
Was a precision about her dress which led to the belief that she was exact 
in all tnings. She did not^seem anxious to make my acquaintance, and a 
nervous tremor in her manner, when conversing with strangers, showed 
she was either naturally timid, or unused to general society. She blushed, 
moreover, in addressing you, though, after the awkwardness attending 
her first salutation had ceased, there was a strange mingling of gentle- 
ness and firmness in her conversation. That she was an educated rather 
than an accomplished woman, was evident ; but, though devoted to my 
three youiig friends^ she did not wish to explain the cause of her afiection 
towards them ; not that she affected mystery, but any allusion to their 
being related to her, or of her kin in any decree, created that species of 
annoyance which the curious care so little to infiict Once only, in one 
of the casual, and somewhat cold, conversations we held together, she 
observed, that there were ties stronger thah those cemented by relation- 
ship: with this. I perfectly agreed, but added, that it was rather an odd 
ohsfrvation for a Scottish woman, whose clan-like sympathies generally 
p0fad#d all things. She smiled, — one of those dim, faint smiles which 
filtrated her firm-set lips, with an expression of pensive sweetness that 
accorded well with the gentle meaning of her soft intelligent eyes, — and 
said to that very clan-like feding, which my observation appeared to con- 
demn, they owed both their prosperity and success : " In strange coun- 
tries, when fiir away from home," she continued, " the feelings confined to 
the Mac Gresors, Mac Phersons, and Mac Allisters, extend to each child 
of the hill and heather; the Scotsman is everywhere the Scotsman^ friend ; 
and^ in my humble opinion, this very circumstance, so oflen urged against 
us, is much in our favour : if sucn were the course adopted towards the 
children <rf every country, when away from their natural dwellings, there 
would be a less number dependent on the charity of strangers." 

I agreed most readily with this assertion, and embraced the opportunity 
of paying a just tribute to the moral and intellectual worth of those who 
dw^l over the border. She appeared gratified. ^ 

I have generally noted that the Scotch are never warm, at first, either in 
tlieir expressions of pleasure or anger : they are early acquainted with the 
benefits arising from restraint ; they learn it in their mother's arms, herselt 
ever patient and exeifoplary ;. they are taught it by their deacons and their 
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pastors ; and a knowledge of the world establishes them in the judicious 
practioe of self-control. I never— however meritorious the restmint 
undoubtedly is^ — knew a person to be very popular, who was very par* 
ticniar on this point We like to be acquainted with those who now and 
then make little slips in conduct, and occasionally burst forth into certain 
extravagances, botn of management and temper, because they seem to 
many palpable excuses for our own misdeeds. 

. '* Horace tells me you are going to leave Bognor, and intend passing a 
month at Hastings," said Miss Mulicent to me one morning; " will you 
take a letter for me to a friend of ours there, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who has lately fixed his residence in that neighbourhood ?" 

Of course I a^eed. 

** Perhaps," sne continued, " you would like his acquaintance : he ia a 
kind, amiable man, not much m your way; but I am sure you would 
esteem him highly if you knew him." 

I did not exactly know what Miss Millicent meant by his '' not being 
exactly^ in nvy way," nor did I ask : 1 suppose she considered me too scat- 
ter-brained for a grave acquaintance. I should n't like to have been told 
that, and I did not wish to put the maiden lady into a situation where it 
would have been necessary to have said a civil bit erf* fib, — My readers 
must forgive me! but my busy mind, ever employed on those delectable 
buildings, denominated Chateaux en Espagne, had settled it, Uiat this Mr. 
Campbell was some antiquated beau of hers, and that one of these days 
Millicent Morrison mi^ht become Millicent CampbelL Still that would 
not do ; my imagination, stretched to its greatest length, could not fancy 
her a marned woman. What would she be without her little peculiarities ? 
and a marrying woman ought to have none ; the very pins confining the 
folds of her shawl on either shoulder, said, as plainly as pins could say, 
> "We were placed here by maiden fingers." Then the white satin bow, at 
the back or the neat Dunstable straw bonnet, its ends cut exactly into 
three sharp points, and the two loops of such equal length, that you might 
fancy the tnreads were counted ; that white satin bow would have stood 
on end at the idea of the fair hand which arranged its proportions being 
devoted to any male creature's control : no, that could not be a correct 
conclusion. Why then did she blush, when delivering me the letter for 
"Mr. Campbell?" and why did Horace look cunning, and whisper his 
sister ; and why did the little lady blush, and simper, and look grav^ at her 
brother, when he repeated the whisper, as well as to say— "For shame, 
Horace?" 

I wish big and little people would never either whisper or discourse 
silent eloquence with theur eyes, in company ; it is really very rude, very, — 
and very perplexing ; for it is so natural to |)ut that and that leather. — and 
draw conclusions, — and worry one's brain, about what, aUer all, is no 
concern of one's own. Now, as if I had not enough of my own afiairs to 
mind, I continued perplexing myself about the three children and Millicent 
Morrison — whom I had seen, — and about this Mister Jamie Campbell — 
whom I had not seen ; and was never fairly content or comfortable, until I 
had the pleasure of receiving Mr. Campbell, chez nous, at St. Leonard's. 
I love the national accents of all countries,— some more, some less,-^ 
they tell always of something that is not present, and set your mind wan- 
denng to other lands ; their brin^ to you tne sweet south, the sturdy north, 
the brave and the beautiful of distant countries ; the bold or the tranquil 
landscape is outstretched before you, and often to^ me comes tl^e memory 
of much that I shall nef er see agam, when a poor basket-woman in Covent 
Garden market accosts me in whiat many a one would call a detostabte 
brogue, with, — "God save you this fine morning, my lady; does your 
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honour want a bMket ? and anyliow, whether jott does or not, God% freflh 
Ideesing be about you !" 

Mr. Campbell fmd not lost the accent of his country, nor had he tried to 
do so ; he appeared a quiet, gentlemanly man, though not aHo^ther what 
the ilUe would have termed a sentleman ; there was a fire in his deep-blue 
erye, quelled, but not extinguished, wliich I fancied proved him a man of 
genius. Like most of his countrymen, he possessea considerable literary 
information, and a great love fo^ music ; but one thin^ I set my head at 
. rest about at once -^ he would never do for Militcent Morrison : — he was 
rioyenly in his dress, and his shoes, I observed, were .tied with black leather 
twist instead of riband ; this would, as I sai^i never do for her. But why, 
then, did she blush ? We shall see. 

The following Sunday confirmed my opinion, that Mr. Campbell was a 
man of genius, and that his talents, far from being hid under a bushel, were 
brightly burning, kindled by a holy and well-directed zeal for the benefit 
of bis con^e^tion. There was something wild and picturesque in the 
situation of his little chapel, which called to mind the persecuting days, 
when the disciples of the true faith had not where to lay their heads : it 
was nested almost in the cleft of the hill-side ; and from the little, cleam 
and well-preserved platform, which fronted the entrance, you over-looked 
the wooded valley — the distant town — and the boundless ocean, stretch- 
ing wide and away ; the sunbeams dancing with its waves, and the blue arch 
ofneaven, untainted on that bright mormng by a single cloud, reflected in 
its bosom. I remember the text ne worked upon so beautifully — it was a 
simple but a joyous one to the believing Christian ; it involved no abstruse 
doctrinal^oints ; it was one of those excellent and heaven-constructed sen* 
tencss which lead the mind from earth to heaven by a single image — 

'*Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and iwill give 
you rest." 

He described fully and forcibly the bitter burden of a^n, giving due weight 
to its temptations and its fascinations in the first instance, but proving how. 
in the end, it became wearisome to the lightest spirit — how it fretted, ana 
festered, and galled, and oppressed, all wno imagined^ that the pleasures of 
this life could satisfy that craving after happiness and immortality so insep* 
arable from our nature. After descanting upon the first portion of the 
sentence, with rare and fervid eloquence, he turned to the promise so 
touchingly given by' our Saviour, — "1 will give you rest:** — he painted 
*'the rest** signified by the Son of God in colours so holy, that, as for a 
moment my eyes wandered through the open window upon the outstretched 
landscape, I felt as if his moral pencil had been dipped m the tranquillity oi 
nature, and drank with thankfulness of the rivers of living waters which his 
eloouence poured upon a soul thirsting for a knowledge of the love of 
Goa :— then came the hymn, ^^^ it was impossible to look up to the gorgeous 
sky, or out upon the bounteous earth, without feeling the positive truth that 

His ways are just, His counsels w'ise* 

■ 1 forgot the rfovenly habits, and ceased to think that the shoes were fas- 
tened with leather twist ; I even, on my return to St. Xicoriard's, indulged 
in the hope that Millicent Morrison mi^t yet become Mil licent Campbell. 
There is no saying how long this reverie might have continued, had not 
Mr. Oampbdl himself^ accompanied by a — tuife — and three children, 
overtaken my lagging footsteps, " Mrs. Campbell wished to be introduced 
to you ; she only returned yesterday from a visit to her father*s, in Ar^yle- 
time, or she would have called before.** Alas ! alas ! was poor castlebuilder 
ever so confounded ! I made the best of it, however, and agreed to take^^ 
fiiMidly enp of tea ti^ith ** the Campbetts," (he next evening. I will at once 
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pass over the frugal bat kind hoipitalitj of my hosts, ancl only mentioir* 
that very soon I beard a story I have never forgotten -— a story I have prisec 
and cherished — a tale of forbearance and »Md faith —converting an old 
maid into a heroine, exalting ray sex as I liest love to see them exalted^ 
more by their virtues than their knowledge. The story was of Muxt 
or THE Manse. 



''She was a winsome Ironny lass, when I first knew her/' said Miv 
Campbell, '^blithe-* and before all women I ever met for singing Allan 
Ramsay's ballads, or the songs of Robbie Bams ; she was her fiither'* 
darlings her mother's pride, and indeed, I may say, the pride of all the 
congregation ; for her rather was the pastor of Kirk-Haverling, and lived 
at Haverling Manse. She certainly,'^ continued Mr. Campbell, after paus* 
ing for a moment, " was the bonniest and blithest lass I had ever met*'* 

" That may be," observed the minister's wife, ** but, Jamie, I never 
could think Miss Milly as handsome as you say." 

** Oh !** replied Mr. Campbell, — I thought quite as slyly as was consistent 
in a minister, — *'she was the bonniest and blithest lass I had ever met 
then ; it was before I saw you, Nannie." The respectable " Nannie^ smiled 
a smile that well became her round and ample countenance ; and her husband 
proceeded. " Ronald M'Lean was the only son of the M'Lean, a laird of 
nmily and power, but of little wealth ; for what remained from ancient 
times had been spent in keeping up a style and appearance to please the 
whhn of Ronald's mother, an English lady certainly of great beauty* The 
laird loved her with Scottish truth, and more than Scottish fervour, and 
cared not what he did so she was pleased. Young Ronald had too much 
of the spirit of the clan in him to be a great favourite with his English 
parent, who wished him to be sent to an English school. But this hie 
father stoutly refused ; and the boy was accordingly placed under the care 
of Puncan Morrison of Haverling, who had a rich reputation as a classic^ 
and a still richer as a moral man. I was at that time a pupil in the same 
house, though under very diflerent circumstances from Ronald McLean. 
He was a laird's son, and I 'was the only child of tlie Widow Campbell of 
Hawthornden — he came to school with a fine footman behind him, I came 
by myself — he had a horse to carry his luggage^ and my store was contained 
in a handkerchief." 

*' In a trunk — a small trunk," interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 

** No, Nanny, it was my poor mother's best silk handkerchief" 

''If it was n't a hair trunk, it was a box, with maybe a handkerchief 
lapped round it," persisted the worthy woman, anxious for her husband's 
dignitjr on all points. 

''No, it was only a handkerchief : do I not remember my mother — ll*' 

" Go on," interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 

" I will," said tl\e minister ; "hut the handkerchief^' (" It was a trunk, 
I know," murmured Mrs. Campbell, but in so low a tone as to be heard 
only bv me, who sat next her,) *' did not prevent my being treated by 
all the house, Idilly included, as well as if I had been a laird in prospective; 
— they were happy days, both for me and Ronald, but especially for Konald^ 
who secured the love of a heart that was above all pnce. MiUicent and 
the young^ laird ^ew together, and studied together, and in all studiet 
where patience and application were necessary, Milly outdid us all ; she 
was the personification of contented industry and innocent enjoyment ; the 
admired of the rich, the beloved of the poor. It was seen by all at the 
Bianse, except Milly's father and mother, that Ronald M'Mean loved het 
with a strong and feryid afi^tioo, such aa men, however they may chanfia 
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Iti odiar matten, ean feel but once — and TifWly was not slow in lo^ng in 
return. I very much doubt if Millicent would have given up her heart so 
Entirely to Ihw afiection, had not the lady of M'Lean, mucn struck with 
her beauty and acciuirements, invited her to spend a few months at M'Lean 
Castle, an invitation she Vas proud to accept ; and while there the lady 
treated her with so much kindness, and, as Milly afterwards said, ' so like 
a mother,' that she felt assured, poor thing? that the proud lady knew and 
encouraged her attachment towards her son : it was natural enough for her 
to think so — and indeed Ronald believed the same — natufal enough too, 
in him — though bitter was the struggle, and hard the trial, which taught 
Ihem the contrary. 

" One morning, during her stay with the McLeans, Milly was sent ibr to 
Mrs. M*Lean's dressing-room earlier than usual : and there were the laird 
«nd his ' proud lady, stiff and cold enough ; and, instead of kissing her 
* sweet Scotch girl,' as she used on other occasions, she permitted her to 
stand, while she haughtily inquired, how she had dared to suffer her son to 
breathe his affection towards her, while under her roof? she moreover up- 
braided her as an artful, designing creature ; and concluded by an injunc- 
tion that ahe should quit her house for ever, and see her son no more. You 
itiay suppose fliat Mnly waited not to be, twice bidden ; her knowledge of 
propriety prevented that ; nor, indeed, so bitterly hurt was she, had she the 
thought or wish to say good-bye to him she loved so dearly. ' The bless* 
ing of the Lord would not be with me,' she murmured in the silence of her 
«wn Heart, ' if I encouraged him in disobedience ; and I will show the great 
iady of McLean that I can be as proud as she is." 

** it was a sinful thought," quoth Mrs. Campbell. 

" So it was, Nannie, Pil allow," replied her gentle husband ^ '* but there 
are times when the wounded spirit stirs within the best of us, and we can- 
not, without much prayer, command it to be stilL" 

** That's true, Jamie," quoth die again; "you are aye on the side of 
mercy." 

% was pleased to see, that though she might be a trifle jealous of Milli- 
eent Morrison, she honoured her nusband's opinion; ana T also observed 
(hat her eyes listened whenever he uttered a sentiment of a good or pious 
tendency. 

** She went home without leaving word or token for poor Ronald, who 
came to the manse the next day in a woful taking. By tnis time her heart 
had become softened^ and she argued moreover with herself, that she mi^ht 
meet him once more, just to bid him good-bye for ever ; and seeing him 
from her window pacing up and down the little flower-garden he had so 
often assisted her to cultivate, she just slipped on her hoi^, and stood before 
hnn. 

*^ The young man, at first, neither sighed nor spoke, but he looked into 
her face as he would read her soul, which was then an eas^ thing, for her 
mind was as an open book, full of good thoughts and maidenly wisdom, 
devoid of guile, and simple withal as a mountain dove. I am no way 
skilled in love passages — they are foolish, and only snares for wisdom, 
beguiling men and womojQ of their good resolutions ; and so it was in this 
case; for Milly, who, notwithstanding Mrs. McLean's harshness, had 
formed the resolution of giving up all communion with Roland, was ner- 
suadedf and without her parents' sanction, to meet him once more in a oeep 
g^len, where they had often wandered before it was considered a sin for 
either to love what to them appeared most lovely upon earth. I cannot 
mkogether acquit Mrs. Morrison of blame in this transaction : *— true, the 
yoonjg people had never spok<^ to her of the afiection subsistins between 
them, but I am sure she knew i^and she ought to have foreseen that, being 
«o macfa toother, with similaz: punraiti^ and a suitable di£S»rence of a^f 
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nothiDff wai more natnral tkan tkat they should become attached, in ^fi. 
ance of prudential considerations. The master himself, poor man, knew 
naught of such matters ; be possessed book-learning enough to stock a 
. university, iTut he was aye careless of the things of £is life, and no ways 
economical in the management of his homestead." 

'*I never blamctd the Dominie for that," said Mrs. Campbell, ''for it ik 
the woman's business ; but what I censured the mother for, was the belief 
she got into her head, that Milly's beauty and Milly's cleverness miade ber 
a fit match for e'er a laird in Scotland, Mothers work ill for their daughters 
instead of good, by such whimsies." 

'* So they do, Pfannie ; and yet I mind your turning up jour nose at 
Mrs. Grace, the curate's wife, when she hmted, that her W illiam and our 
Ma^gy might be married yet." 

Mrs. Campbell laughed, saying only in reply, '' But Willy is such a (oxj^ 
mischievous ape, and every one says Ma^^y is so handsome." 

'* She is very like you, my love," replied the minister, and continued :— * 

'' Milly was at her tryst by the time appointed. She sat on the samo 
bank where she had often sat before with her lover.. She looked at the 
sky ; the evening was closing in — the stars, one by one, were stealing up 
the blue arch of heaven— the dewy softness of nisbt was over the lana» 
scape; still he came not — the loved, the looked-tor, was not there j bet 
heart beat more quickly — she scanned the hill, the wooded glen — still bo 
came not ; there was a perSect stiUoess in- tiie aic and on the earthy and no 
Bound disturbed the serenity of nature, save the occanonal baik of tha 
shepherd's dog coming over the moimtain, or tbe plash of the water-fowl 
in tne deep-blue lake at her feet It was a delicious hour, yet she heeded it 
not ; her heart was sair — and at last the unbidden tears rolled down her 
cheeks as if that heart would break. Suddenly came the sound of a ^k>(* 
step ; she dashed the memorials of sorrow away, and the feel of * Why 
does he not come 7 peradventure some evil hath be^Ilan him,* waa sue- 
ceeded by the resolution of assuming an angry manner, though displeasure 
was far from her heart. In another moment — not Ronald — but t^ 
McLean himself stood at her side. Now indeed was she alarmed ; anS ■ 
grasping the arm of the tall chiefkiin, demanded, vritb an earnestness 
which told her feelings, where Ronald was« 

'* He seated the trembling girl on the bank, and took his place beside 
her. M'Lean was a stern, but not a cold-hearted man, and be felt, more 
than he cared to express at home, for the innocent and artless creature who 
loved his son with such devotion; he thought highly of her, for thinking 
highly of that which belonged to him ; and it was some time before he wsa- 
able to make the communication he knew must be made. Roland M'Lean 
had fallen from bis horse that morning, and been much injured. He had 
confided to a favourite servant his desire that Milly should be made ae- 

?uainted with his misfortune, as an excuse for breaking his appointment. ■ 
^he servant, with the dresd of his mistress before his eyes, told her of it i 
and thus it was that the father, and not the son, kept the expected tryst. 
' And now,MiIlicent, I am come to speak to, to commune with you, not te 
reproach or chide you for a circumstance which we ought all to have fere- 
seen, and over whid), poor girl, as yet, you have bad no control. It will 
not be always thus ; for you have reason, and I am about to call upon jott 
to exercise it, not for your own, but for Ronald's benefit' 

" * Anything for his benefit,' she replied, * I will gladly do.' 

** ' Do you know, Milly, that you banie it in your power to establish the 
bouse of the M%ean in all its former grandeur, or to plunge it into deeper 
difficulties than it has yet known?' 

** *I am sure, laird, — 'interrupted Milly, eagerly. 

" ' Make w lesb promiaeB— netbias rash will I listed ta»' Mid tlie 
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WLsBXkf — ' hear me — hear me, calmly : Roland loves you — Iotcs yoa 
nowlond(yi tiu^ — bat young men change — marriage, blessed and holy 
though it be, cannot always restrain the wandering thoughts of man — and 
even if you were bound together in the holy bonds of matrimony, Ronald 
might — nay, I am sure he would, change.' Millicent seemed as though 
die had not heard aright, and then shook her head. * Men all change,' 
repeated the laird. ** ' 

** * You were aye accounted a good husband,^ observed Milly. 

** * I trust I have been so,' he replied. 

" ' Then, laird, you have no chansed,* added the minister's dangjbter ; 
^an»j why suppose Ronald unlike his father?' 

"McLean looked at her for a moment, baffled by her simplicity and good 
sense. 'But,' said he, Mt was not that I meant to speak of; — have you 
never heard of Lady Lucy Graham, the heiress of tiiousands of acres, and 
thousands to stock them, too V 

^ ** * The anld maid of Giuham HaQ V inquired Milly, quite unsuspi- 
^ously. 

•* * She is not to say auld — not forty, I should think — nor near. Well, 
•he loves my son, and would give up her houses, her kye, her lands, her 
money, for the love you hold.' 

« * I dare say she would? replied Millicent, proudly, * and well she miffht : 
•^houses, kye, and lands, — Ohf what are they to the love of Roland 
M^ean ?' and then, ashamed that she had gone so &r, she hid her blush* 
tng cheeks between her hands. 

** The laird took her hand kindly within his. Intent as he was on other 
matters, there was somethmg in Milly's love — young, innocent, and beau- 
tiful as she was — something in her love for his son so true and blameless, 
that he was proud of the veiy beauty of the flower whose innocent bloom 
he -was about to destroy. * You know, Milly, that Roland is not rich.' 

« <I do know it, lairo ; but he is rich enough m the graces and blessmgff 
of a great mind — God has been bountiful to the M'Leans.' 

** ' Granted ; but you heard what his mother said,' 

** ' I have no forgotten it, sir,' replied the maiden, ' and think not so 
meanly of me as to suppose that, because I kept, or meant to keep tryst 
with him to-night, it was to be more to him than I have ever been — far, far 
from it —1 would but have bid him farewell^ — and tauld him not to think 
of me — though— though— ' she burst into tears, and her head sunk upon 
her bosom. 

" 'I have told yon we are not rich, Millicent; I must now teO yoa more 
—we are poor.* 

*' ' A weel ! a weell •»' she said, the accent of her native land becoming 
fltroneer as her feelins's were more wrousht upon ; 'it is na disgrace.' 

" The girl is no fool, thought the laird ; and yet I would rather have a 
fool, or, better still, a woman of the worid, to manage, than this right-minded 
creature^ I should know how to deal with the one and the other, but she 
baffles me. 

'' 'But it is a disgrace, young woman — a disgrace for a lord, or even a 
private gentleman, to want the means of keeping up his rank. ' How would 
you like to see me — or Roland — in a iail V Millicent clasped her hands 
and twisted her fingers together, wh3e he continued— 'And yet this must 
happen — this must be, unless you give him positively up, and refuse of 
yourself to see or commune with him.' 

"She raised her eyes, trembling in the moonlight, to the laird's ooimt»-^ 
fiance, — it was still and pale. 

** * I intended to tell him lAot, to-nidkt' 

*« And to abide by it?' 

'^^Tea; I never say one thing and m«an another, ImetDt,laiidttoalMda 
4* 
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bjrit-* nnlen— * ahe paused; and then added, 'unless it made lum •• 
miserable as I — feared — I thought it would.' 

" The laird saw it would never do to go on fit this rate, that nothing 
could be gained by it, and therefore resolved to trj his hand at his ladj^e 
plan : he repeated his assurance that such were his embarrassments that a 
very little time would witness his ruin, unless some decided steps wei« 
taken to prevent it ; lie told her that Roland could possess the hand of La- 
dy Lucy Graham, if he chose to take it ; and that nothing would then be 
Wanting to make tliem flourish. Again Millicent's eyes scanned the laird'« 
countenance, but the expression was changed : — > ' And so^' she said, ^y^w 
would sell your son to save yourself?' M'Lean grew angry — he reproaeh- . 
ed her with presumption -—'he repeated the insinuations his wife had more 
coarsely used ; but Millicent's spirit would not brook such treatment. She 
rose as he rose ; and the man of the world saw that more could be accom- 

Elished by touching her feeUngS than rousing her pride. His manner again 
(Bcame gentle ; he descanted on the high name brought low — on the great 
trsmplecTia the dust — on the misery that would rest upon her, if she saw 
a husband, such as Roland, steeped to the very lips in poverty, with the 
consciousness that it was ski who had done this. He assured her that hie 
mother's curse would rest upon him to the last hour, if thdr destinies were 
ever united ; and he, therefore, implored her to think of the desolation she 
would entail upon them all, by persisting in her acquaintance with his son. 

. ** * Marry Lady Lucy Graham ! marry Lady Lucy Graham !' she rfr* 
peated time after time — • ' And you, laird, think he would marry Lady Lucy 
Graliam?' 

. '* ' I know he would ; he told me himself that if it were not fdr his prom* 
ise tojvou, he would marry her at once.' 

" 'He said that?' she added; and a^in suspiciously perused his coun- 
tenance. * And ye think that, before his life was ended, he would be hap- 
pier with her than with me?' < 

" ' God witness for me, I do !' said the laird. ' How, think ye, could e 
M'Lean abide poverty and the disgrace of a prison to any of his kith or kin T 

'* With the rapidity of thought Milly's mind glt^nced back to Ronald'e 
habits, Ronald's tastes, Ronald's opinions; and the review confirmed hie 
father'a staJtement : his habits were expensive, his. tastes refined, his o)MI^ 
ions extravagant She had oflen thought so — but, then, he was a laud, 
and a McLean ; and she looked upon their rude magnificence as an heiitase. 
After a tause, — and during that pause much that was great, much tEat 
was truly noble, rallied in ner soul, — she drew forth from her bosoin a 
small pocket-book, and, tearing out a leaf, wrote a few sentences upon it ; 
then, rising from the sward whereon she had knelt to write, she stood before 
the laird with that right noble dignity of manner which those only possese 
whose bodies are the temples of living and active virtue. 

** * Laird of M'Lean, you come of a noble race ; and though it may be. 
but a vain and silly thin^ yet I have been taught to believe, that as the 
richest soil yields the best fruits, so the best blood gives forth the most glo- 
rious actions* For myself, I was born in a cottage, I have lived in a cottas^ 
and, God willing^ may die in one. We who are so bom, and so to die, 
cannot be expected to understand much that you have said ; but you have 
called God to witness your belief, that before your son's lif^ was ended, he 




thing to change your opinion, oh ! do not, do not for the sake of the ^ol 
that glitters, sell the happiness of sueh as Ronald M'Lean ! And now, laud, 
OoA be wi' you ! and<from my heart I pray, that you may no' have caiiee 
t<|,QMam fiw iKt^ttg tlus tijit wiOi Miby of the Manse^' 



** Abovt a wMk «ft«f this MiH y went to vidt an atmi wW waa hr awajr 
III Edinburgh ; and before 'she came back to her father's manse, tbeooontrT* 
end the beuii had rung with tales and joy — > for that the houses of NPLean 
and QrahaiQ were now one. Before iMr return home, her mother had died 
suddenly. Here was a divided siieft and thooph I thought I understood it 
all, I could not for my life tell what chaago had come over Millicent M or- 
riian. She was more useful in the house ; as stodious in tfao library ; she 
oonversed as freely; but there was oertainly a chan^-r* little odds and 
ends of bittaraessea— not ill-temper either, but positrf« bitterness would 
raingle with, m lather^ like <a wasp's sting, eiid her conversations^ She was 
rather watchful than abstmoted, and more keen than I had known lier->* 
n^ worldly-minded, and yet looking after trifles ; fomisr than I thought 
quite beseemed a woman of diving mto people's motives ; not so fond of 
biids or flowers as she used to be, for those are the aflbctionsof a simple 
and unsealed mind. She was not much thinner, nor much paler, but her 
features had acquired the acoteneas of her mind; kt short, I caanot tell 
haw it was — but Milly waa changed^" 

" That was about the time 1 'm thiokiBg you fell in love with beryerself," 
said Mrs. Caaspbetlj^king advantage of the minislor's pause, and saying 
so between the sobered mirthfuloess 3" jest, and the seriousness of a remem^ 
beved displeasure. The good lady's -husband bioshed^ positively blushed^ 
(hawoddyand queer, and awkward is a man's blush I) and rubbed his fore* 
head, as if to obliterate the sensoof his timidity ; and both his wife and 
myself were malicious enough to enjoy his confusion. 

''I will not deny that — I — I — m short, she refused — better and 
gu s attf r than I ~*for, notwithstanding the change, Milly of the Manse was 
the desired of many hearts. And now to the dole of the story : -^God for* 
give old M*Lean and his bitter lady I for how they could ever think that 
sock as Ronald could be happy with Lady Lucy, is what I could never 
understand ; nor could I quite make out how they got him to give up Milly. ^ 
Disappointed and heart-broken, the poor feHow rushed into all sorts of 
entravagances ; ho seemed to care for nothing, to stiek at nothing. And at 
last all the country cried, Shame upon him f -^ all, all but one — there was 
sae who never joined the cry that wks raised against him—- one who never 
believed that he was so very widced, though he bad been templed to com- 
mit fcrievoos sin. 

'^ Ten years had not passed from the time of the auld laird's keeping the 
ti^ of the young, when Castle M'Lean was advertised to be sold by public 
roup, and Lady Luc^ had burst a blood-vessel in a fit of rassion, on learn- 
ing the utter destruction of all her property. Where was Ronald M'Lean 7 
Ronald MfLean had gone to India. And where was tfa^ auld laird, wfaosa 
family pride had wrought such desolation ?' — even in the cauld and noisome 
cell of the jail be had dreaded. It was nisht, and the jail gate was opened 
to a neat and well-dressed female, who had passed the day within (he prison 
walls — the nttnister of neaee and consolation to the old white-headed chie^ 
tain, who had wrecked tne happiness of that fair and excellent girl, and with 
it foondsied the hopes and aspirations of his flrst-bom and only son. Poor 
Millioant ! not a week passed without her spending one, and often two days 
with M'Lean. And it was'a ealm and holy si^ht, to see that woman, stiU 
l&reW and stiil young, sitting at the old ehieftam's feet reading him passa- 
ges from holy writ, and paying him that homage in which hie heart delight- 
ed^ till the last, wUeh aoon amved, for his spint was bowed and broken. I 
forgot to tell yon that his wife had never lived to see her son's temporary 
prosperity ; she died before his marriage. When it was known that M'Lean 



^deao, all the oM chiefs seemed to think that it was i. point of dugr» 
man, in asy mind^ eonneeted with their own station than the old gentn^ 
^ ' ' tagMrahk»affRUidfuMia]|thoiigk hemq^ faava neaiflr 
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staffed in priion but for the exertions of Millr of the Manie. Hower^i 
the pall and the pibroch were not wanting, aha tcoree of bare-legged gillies 
oame down from the hiojhlanda : and MilTy stood at one of the windows in 
the market-place to see it all pass ; and though the tear of womanly feeling 
was in her eye, there was an expression of such scorn and contempt upon 
her lip, that i cared not to look on it a second time* 

'* After a lapse of about six years, wocd came that Ronald McLean bad 
married — married again in India t and all I heard Millicent say, was, ' So 
best* But when she made tea for us — (I was stinring for a few days, at 
the time, with her father) •^ when she made tea for us in the eyemng, I 
perceived that her- eyes were red, and that she put three times her usual 
quantity of tea into the teapot, which was uncommon for her who was so 
inioaL 

'°Now comes the wonder of the story ; — a brother of the ministeri one 
whom he had not seen since his boyhood, died in Mexico, and all the accu- 
mulated hoards of years on years came to Millicent Morrison, in right of her 
father ; he, poor body, was nearly childish from age. Here was a change 
-^ a wonderful change for Milly, not only in that it made her independent, 
and even rich, but^ that it showed forth her character in its true and perfect 
light. Poverty had been accounted to her a crime— it had stood betweeil 
her and her earthly happiness— it had formed a barrier, as it always does, 
between what might be almost termed the living and the dead : the know- 
ledge that she was poor had made her proud, and cold, and stern ; and fear* 
ful that her advances would be repulsed- because of her poverty, she made 
none. Nor would she receive the overtures of strangers kindly, for she 
thought, ' When they find me poor, I shall be insultecT:' this, as she now 
confesses, was a sinful pride ; but the wealth which puffs up so many, made 
her gentle and humble as the shorn lamb. It is only a noble mind that can 
support' prosperity ; every one tries to bear up against adversity, but pros- 
perity is the touchstone of greatness. 

'*The quiet calm smife came back to Millicent's rigid lip; gentle- 
ness again reigned over all her actions. She was not bitter in word 
as she had been ; and, as her sphere of doing good increased, she appeared 
cheerful — almost happy ; yet did I never hear her sing. And, I hate 
marked, a deepened blush would suffuse her cheek, whenever the M*Lean 
was alluded to, which certainly was not often the case — for the unfortu- 
nate are soon forgotten. 

*' I had been married some time ; the poor auld minister, full of years, had 
been gathered to his fathers, and a neat white marble slab, raised by the hand 
of his affectionate daughter, marked out the place of his final rest, m the kirk 
of Haverlinv. Milly bad settled fairly down into an old maid, and indulged 
in many otthe whimsies which are overlooked in a married woman, but 
are put down as tokens of the sisterhood when a lady arrives at a certain 
a^e. XOh ! Oh ! thought I.) She had a gray cat, lively, though not mis- 
chievous. She was fond of knitting and patchwork, and woftiTly particu- 
lar in the shape and fashioning of the bit ribands to trim her caps and 
bonnets; but she was actively benevolent — worshipped by the poor— re- 
spected by the rich. It might have been, as nearly as I remember, aboat 
seven years after the news that Ronald M*Lean li^as again married in India, 
that Millicent Morrison came to my hoose^ — for I was the oldest friend of 
the family in existence, — and after some difficulty, and many sorrowing 
looks, produced a letter, which she permitted me to transcribe.** The min- 
ister took it out of his desk. 

<* When you receive this, Millicent^ the hand that pens it will be cold 
as the clay of this burning country, and the Ronald whom you onoe, and 
1 would lain hope^ always loved, will be then no mors^ I have heaid eC 
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ynfo, Ifilly--* heard of joar good fortane — and I bdiave in ^jrowfaitbfljil* 
neaa. My life haa been a turouient dream, beginning in ambition, ending- 
in disappointment. One thing hanga heavily at my heart — my old father 
— he oied in a jail, which would have been utterly deaolate but for yoaw 
Milly, how great was your revenge ! -^ may God bfeaa — may God reward 
you — I eannoC My wife will be the bearer of thia to Bng^nd ; she is of 
aaotber country — die knowa nothing of European habits, and in Scotland^ 
the M'Liean haa now no friends ; perhaps I desenre it — but she dees not. 
There are reasons why she cannot remain here^ which yon will hear her 
explain, that ia— but -* I do hope that you may meet. She ill a guileleaSy 
aifiipie Indian girl, only a girl— not yet twenty, thougb the mother of three 
ehilaren; feelfor her— *pity her-^or i(he lAred me, 'not wisely, but too 
well.* You bore our sepamtion like a heroine— • she. witi^ I know, only bear 
it like a woman— * ana l»Bra will be the same aaoursy for an earthly eter- 
mty. Grod bleas yoo, Afilly. Love Annabel for my sake-^no, not fer 
nine, fer you ousht not to love me, but^ her ownaweel sake— and fiff»* 
well — farewell Sa ever — ivaal 

"iLM^.»» 

** ' And they are come to England 7* I said. 'They are,' aha replied ; and 
it was the first time I ev«r bow her weep : now the teara rolled rapidly and- 
heavily down her cheek & ' They are oome, but he is gone; and though 
neopb say that int easibility comes with age,**- and I am not young, — God 
KBowa how ghidly I would have died ta eave the life of Ronald M'Lean — 
died lo aa«o him for his wife and heiplesa diildreB; ^ey are mt Port** 
noiithb' 

«*Andyou— r»» 

" * I am going tfaerd direc%. I have hired a caniage for the pvrpoae ; 
ibr it ia no' fit that ELonaJd M'Leao's wife and bairns should tramp tho 
country m a puhlie coadi, aa if liiey had nae blind in their veina If they 
want wwMly gear, they must share of all I have; and whether they do or 
DO, they shaH not need a friend.' ' You shall not go alone,. Miaa Milly,' I 
fvplied ; ' I too will wekxMne McLean's widow ; anul know Mrs. Campbell 
wsU bo proud to go with ua.' It was Millicent's first visit to England ; and 
we did all'We could to ronse her attention to the aaenery, and the diffeMnee 
so palpably eziatiBg between Scotland and this eultivated country : but het 
mind was far away —and at last we agreed it was the wisest plan to leave 
lier to herself. My Nancy enjoyed the journey ntidi ; for it was far pleaa*> 
aaCer going that way, than being jdtedmside a public eoaeh." 

'^ That's like ye^r bundle steiT^" interrupted Mrs. Campbell, turning 
up her really pretty little nose, ** t^fs like ye'r bundie sto^r — aa if I waa 
never in a private carriage till then ; — >'I 've been in the Doehess'of Buo 
deugh^a carriage, before now." And she looked at him aa o»e ahould say, 
" I wish you would not be so blunt before stran^rs." 

''I remember it," repfied the minister, quietTy ; "ft vpaa when Miatreas 
Lanrio Grant, her companion » your own firstoooositt, broke her leg^ aad^ 
you vfetit witfi. her to tfaHs doctoHs.*' 

*' Never mind— how should you ken. Surely it w«o her gmoe'a car* 
riaee, at all events," replied the worthy woman. 

^ We IbuAd the widow of Ronald McLean a poor delicate Indian creafore, 
wfaooeuld do nothing for herself, and lesa for odiers — hardkr able to riao off 
the Bofa — with httn£ diat could not work, and feet that could not walk— with 
a pale brow0 eheek, and black soft gazelle cyea that seemed fainting for th* 
fl«i, whose rays they had fed upon in her own bright land : her manners 
wete languid and ladylike^ aaid there waa a tono of tender and deep feeling 
in hw^low masicaJ voice, that rendered her deaolate sit>uation ten timea moiip> 
ialtt«iCiog-*deaolat8 indeed it wma What ber raaaoaa fw seeking a 
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nfosa in Scotland were, was known only to Millicent and heraolf ; bet ifae 
aaaae no secret of her straitened circoRistances ; and her helplessness was 
the most pitiable I ever witnessed. Added to the languid bearing so char* 
acteristic of every Indian, she was lan^td also from ill health, and h» pal'* 
lid cheek, occasionally flushed hy a deep crimson spot, betokened a disease 
which I shuddered hut to think upon. She would sit for hours and days 
caressing her children, or gazing upon a miniature '— Ai< likeness-^ which 
she always wore round her neck. As soon as she was able to travel, ML- 
licent bore her and hers to her own home ; and the widow of the proud 
house of McLean was indebted to the despised Miliy of the Manse for food 
and shelter. My fears as to the dangerous nature of the disease which was 

Ereying upon her, from her first Vrival in England, were confirmed ; the hot^ 
oose plant could not bear removal to a colder clime-»and she drooped and 
drooped —and for two years Milly tendsd her sick bed, until it became 
the bed of death. It was liot one of her least trials that the temper of an 
Indian, ever hard to bear, was unequal to support with firmness the strugglee 
of departed nature. Millicent was obliged to listen to her complaimnsiB^ 
and to endure, as well as she could, the weak petulance of the mother, and Sie 
tiresome, tormenting noise (was ever old maid so situated !) of three romp- 
ing, spoiled children. Yet she not only bore them, hot was cheerful under 
all these trials ; and Qod greatly blessca her exertions : for, though that In- 
dian lady*s soul was in a state of pitiable darkness when she came to Ens- 
land, before she died she had sought and found the Saviour — and sought 
and found Him through the instrumentality of the humble Milly. I had 
remained witfef 'Kr^fTean's wifb on one particular evening— and we had en- 
joyed much profitable conversation during the time. It was a painful, and 
yet a pleasing thing for me to witness the struggles the 'poor lady under- 
went, tryino^to conquer her constitutional weakness and irritability of tem- 
per — the spirit warring against the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit. 
If betrayed into error, she so quickly percdved her fault, and strove so ear* 
nestlv to remove the predilection to ovil, that it was impossible not to love 
the frail and fragile being who was so quickly hastenmg to join, as she 
hoped, her Ronud in another world. As I wished her good nifiht, I 
though she appeared more feeble than usual, and her eyes ^eameafrom 
out her pale thin countenance with an unearthly brightness. ' This trial 
will soon pass away now,' I said to Milly, as she followed me to the door. 
' The poor children !' sighed Millicent ' Ay, indeed, the poor children,' I 
repeated, 'what will become of them 7' ' I have no kin,' she replied ; 'ami 
even if I had, I think that love is stronger than blood : I will be to them as 
much a mother as I can — and, by the protection of the Lord, and your 
advice, I trust they will not diserrace their name.' 'But^ my dear Miss 
Milly, you are not aware of the fresh trials you are bringmg on yoorselfl 
Norman Cunningham, the late laird's fourth cousin, has offered to take the 
boy.' 
" And breed him np to fish and shoot — without heeding God's counsel, 




a 

only , '. t — , ' , ' 

like all things else, thev are nothmg when you grow accustomed to them. 
God's will be done! tms care will save the fag end of my life from bang 
spent either selfishly or uselessly ; and, maybe, the young creatures, wnen 
they grow up, will have an affection for her who cared for them all so well ; 
— It takes the desolate feel from about one's heart, to have something to 
live for and love.' This was a long speech for Milly ; and I went home 
through the starlight, pondering upon the dispensations <^ the Almighty, 
and thinking to myself, how hard it is for us to pass right judgment upon 
«acb oihen Ko one, to see that stifl^ formal, particular old maideO| wovdd 
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eonjaettire that so warm, so generotw, ao tender a heart dwelt within her 
hotom — that the love she imbibed in early youth kindled, in its own fitting 
■hrine, a pure and steady flamei which burned as brightly as if it had been 
fed with smiles-^ not fanned by sighs. I thought — what was there could 
extinguish woman's love ! — a passion scoffed at by those who cannot com- 
prehend its height, its depth, its strength, its duration : sorrow <^uenches it 
not — steep it in tears, they but renovate its lustre ; crown it with thorns, 
the blood that trickles from the wounds is as incense on the altar ; talk of 
death, it laughs at the dagger and the bowl, as if they were but 

* The baseless fabrics of a yiaion.* *' 

The minister a^ain paused ; his wife rubbed her eyes more than once, and 
then, with the dew slill moist upon their lids, seized her husband's hand, 
and kissing it with genuine emotion, forgetful of a stranger's presence, sha 
exclaimed, " Ah ! Jamie Campbell, I wish I had been ye'r first love, and 
then maybe you 'd have spoken of me as you have spoken of her.'* Ho 
pressed his wife to his bosom ; and, looking in her face, tenderly replied : — 

** I spoke of the love of all women, not of one only. I believe you would 
do as much for me as Milly did for Ronald M'Lean. Thank God, it is not 
needed." 

" I was right," thought I to myself. " After all — I was right — thei« 
was an t:ffaire de eaw here — and that made Milly blush." 

** But the lady, sir ?" said I. 

"Oh I yes — I had forgotten her : she fell into a soft sleep, from which 
ahe awoke in about an hour, and in a low voice called IV^dly, who came 
instantly to her side. 

*"My children!' said the youn^ Indian mother. In a few momenta 
they were in the room : she kissed udm — blessed them all ; then taking 
a small jewel-casket that was under her pillow, she fastened round the 
neck of tier eldest girl poor Ronald's miniature. She then selected a rich 
clasp of rubies, ana placing it in Milly's hand, added, * His hair and mine 
are within this. — Tell me — tell me,' she continued, rallying her strength 
for the question, ' do you think he jam heaven?' 

'"Through the Redeemer's mercy, I believe it,' replied Milly, deeply 
aflfected. 

*' ' And — I — t meet him there 7' She clasped her hands for a brief space 
-^ tried again to speak, but the power was gone y she motioned the cbik 
dren to go near Millicent, who kissed them all, and pressed them in.her 
arms ; a light and heavenly smile passed over the lady's beautiful lips ; 
they parted — she moved her hands once — and only once — convulsively 
— and all was over. 

" You know the rest ; having of course discovered that the children you 
80 much admired are those of Millicent Morrison's adoption. She has dis-i 
carded the gray cat, pays for her board and lodging, and t believe, only 
aufiers one pet, a water-spaniel, to share her attentions with her wards." 

** I am astonished," said I, ^ that Ronald M*Lean did not say more about 
his son : one would have thought he would have been pleased and proiAl 
to transmit his name, a name so old, to posterity." 

'' I rather think he had learned the emptiness of seeking to keep up 
appearances without suitable means. 

"Poor Milly!" 

^Grbat Millt !" exclaimed the minister, " how delighted I should ba^ 
to see all maids, wives, and widows — as useful as Milly of the Manae^' 

It is aatonbhuig how my predilection for old maids incieasea ! 



^ 
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THB TRIALS OF G&ACE HUNTL&T* 

** Ylftne is not more exempt than vice from the ills of fate : but it contaiiui within k- 
wttttXwafB an eaergy to reeist them, and «ometimes an anodyne to aootli." 

■ 

" Wc will caH her Grace," said a p|a1e,4elicate-l«okiDg voun*^ wonaa 
to her husband, as she raised the white flannel hood, that he m?ght gaw 
opoa the features of their new-born babe. ** Abel, I never expected to be 
the mother of a living child ; bat God has been merciful ; so we will give to 
berths gentle name of Grace ; and, dearest, let us pnf that, in all the tfoo- 
blec ^nd trials of life, not the name merely, but the spirit, may dwell with 
her!" 

It was oolj a few weeks afterwards that the crave closed over the fair 
irottQc mother ; but the blessing wjiecewUh she bad bleesed faer^hild had 
been neard and re^sterod in heaven. 

'*Yo\i are not aagrj with me, my own dear father -^ not angry with yoof 
poor Grace-— and you will forgive Joseph Huntley ! Oh !'* lulded the girl 
nlayfutlv, " if we youngsters could but get your wisdom, without your wnn* 
kles, what wonderful creatures we should be !** 

" My child, mjr child ! age will bring wrinkles, as autumn brings wither- 
ed leaves ; yet wisdom dotn not always come with years. But -our hearto 
do not grow old, girl ; so I foi^ive you!" 

" And Joseph too, father?" 

The schoolmaster (for such was his caHtng) shook his bead. '' Of all 
the youths it has been my fortune to instruot,! never met with so wilful a 
boy as Joseph Huntley." 

'* He is not a boy now, fiither ; you forget he is out of his time." 

'* So miMsh the worse. His master, worthy Matthew Greenshaw, tell* 
me he spoils more mahogany than any apprentice that ever entered his 
house ; and you know, Grace, the desk he made, as a present for me last 
Christmas, tumbled to pieces the second time I leaned upon it." 

*' Dear father, you lean your elbows -fo heavily! But Joseph has aada 
yon such a pretty niler of cherry*tree wood!" 

'* I believe he is a kind-bearted fellow ; but, dear Grace, a kind heart 
•lone will not ensure prosperity ; there must be forethought, and industf^y 
and discretion. Yet, truth to say, I fear your heart is too much set upon 
dussaoie Joseph Huntley. Whatever he does, you view in one light, and 
I in another. I would not judge harshly, my dear child ; yet do I wish k 
had pleased God your mother had lived : it is no easy thing for a man to 
IMng up a dau^te^, and make her learned in woman's ciaft, and other 
matters meet for her to understand. A pains-taking schoolmaster, like my> 
self, has but small opporlunityof eultivating a knowledge of female senti- 
ment I yet have I not been a nad fitther^ for never did I iMrbonr the thougbt 
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6f gpfing a aeeond mother dominion over you ; and) albeit yon are not skill- 
ed m the arts of crosi-etitch, back-stitch, or Gtuakei's hem, which our good 
neishbour Mrs. Craddock so exceedingly laments, yet is our house clean 
ana well ordered — «nd few girls comprehend better the first four rules of 
arithmetic, or can write a fairer hand, than my own Grace.'' The simple- 
minded man looked upon his darling child for a few moments, while a ^1- 
ing of pride irradiated his countenance ; a change, however, soon passed 
over it, a change striking, yet not uncommon — a change from pride to 
piety; his eye moistened, and his voice faltered, as, laying his hand 
upon the beautiful head of his only one, he continued : *' And when I 
am laid in my grate, Grace, you will remember that your poor old father 
taught jou more than mere writing and ciphering ; you will remember 
our quiet evenings, when you sat upon this footstool, and w^ con- 
versed together on the piety of the Danish Canute, who showed unto 
his courtiers the vanity of earthly grandeur by a very simple expedient; 
— on the dignity and purity of our English Alfred, whose virtues were so 
happily tempered, so justly blended, that each prevented the other from ez- 
eeeaing its proper bounds ; -^ or on the grace and beauty of Cornelia, who 
regarded her noble children as the richest jewels a matron could possess. 
You will also call to mind passages of our sublime Milton, which you 
learned as a recreation from graver studies ; but, above all, my child will 
bear in her memory our holy and simple Sabbath enjoyments — the free, 
unfettered day, rightly appreciated only by those who toil wearily through 
the week — the clear breezy morriing — the early prayer — the walk to the 
village church-^the evening sacrifice in our own cottage. Ah! I could 
never read the story of Joseph and his brethren, or the sweet reply of Ruth 
to her mother, without weeping ; and you, too, Grace, — can you ever for- 
get the parable of the five wise virgins ? Flow oflen have I prayed that 
uie Lord, when he came, might find us watching ! And surely my prayere 
are heaid, for you are a good girl, Grace — although something wilful 
in the matter of Joseph Huntley, who, by the way, I see coming over the 
meadow. Perhaps he can mend my desk**' 

'^ Then you forgive him, father ?" 

*' Forgive him ! — why, yes ; for, to own the truth, I forget what it was I 
was angry about ! Do you remember V* 

" O ! nevermind, dear father, never mind !" and Grace kissed her father 
afiectionately, but too well pleased that his memory was somewhat, and ' 
not unfirequently, treacherous on late events. 

It would, in all human probability, have been far happier for Grace had 
her mother lived. Abel had spoken truly in saying he. had but small o\h 
portunity of cultivating a knoweldge of what he designated "female senti- 
ment;" and though he formed his daughter's mind to the best of his. ability, 
yet he formed, or rather directed it) so as to draw forth the higher and nobler 
faculties, while those that are called into action by the every-day and 
homely occurrences of life were, comparatively, neglected. It was fortu- 
nate for Grace that she was wholly exempt from those small vanities which 
sooften obtain dominion over females who acquire only a moderate degree 
of information. But she was preserved by the halo and protection of pore 
and self-denying religious impressions. There are those whose apparent 
belief emanates from circumstances— the seed is scattered by the way-side, 
and the fowls of the air may pick or uproot it But the religion of the 
schoolmaster's daughter was not of this kind. The seed had been sown in 
good ground, and its fruit was peace, hope, love, and a tender raring for 
ctiien — the only linquestionable proof of true charity^ She was, as her 
father has said, wilful in the matter of Joseph Huntlej^, and it was as re- 
garded him that a mother's watchfulness was more especially needed. That 
tha old man was dissatisfied with the person on whom her afieetions had 
14—6 
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been placed was evident, since observations each as those I have recorded 
were of frequent occurrence; yet parent and child differed in the conclu- 
sions drawn from the actions of the lover : and no wonder. Acq,uainted 
with the Bchoolmaster^s abstracted and peculiar habits, young Hunttey was 
less careful before him than before Grace. Now, a mother would have bad 
sufficient skill, had she perceived his evil propensities, to draw them forth 
palpably in the presence of her daughter ; well knowing that railing at faults 
whose existence is not credited is the sure way to confirm affection in a youth- 
ful bosom — the generous mind being always roused at the bare idea of 
injustice. But worthy Abel Darley had no notion of such management ; he 
satisfied his conscience by freqent allusions to Joseph's faults, and then, 
imagining he had been too severe, would, in nearly the same breath, lavish 
praises on his virtues. 

As the lover entered the schoolmaster's cottage, it was impossible not to 
admire his manly form and excellent carriage. Considerably above the 
middle height, his head well placed, and his finely-developed features set 
off to every possible advantage by a scrupulous attention to neat and even 
gentlemanly attire, Joseph Huntley might well have been pronounced the 
handsomest youth in the village ofOraythorpe. When betook off his hat, 
however, there was invariably mingled with admiration a feeling for which 
it was difficult to account. Those skilled in physiognomy would have 
observed that his forehead was too low, and that a peculiar contraction of 
the brows denoted the vicinity of stormy passions ; the mouth was mean in 
expression, but as it usually extended into a smile, discovering even and 
beautiful teeth, the defect escaped general notice ; and Joseph ELuntley was 
accounted, &s I have said, the handsomest youth in the retired village of 
Craythorpe. What he was in reality, actions will tell better than words ; 
but m/ readers must permit me to remind them that, in books as well as in 
actual life, it takes lime for character to unfold itscHf. 

About fifteen months after Abel Darley had complained of Joseph 
Huntley's bad workmanship and careless habits, his zeal for his daughter's 
happiness triumphed over his fears, and he gave all that he valued upon 
earth into the keeping of one she loved, " not widely, but too well." 

The father shuddered involuntarily, and turned pale, as he presented 
her hand to the gay bridegroom ; and all present were dismayed by an 
oversight of the sexton, who opened the prayer-book at the funeral, instead 
of at the wedding, service. The clergyman had absolutely read the first 
words before the error was discovered. Old women grouped in thi^church- 
yard to talk over the unluckly omen ; and the bride's companions blessed 
her with a tearful earnestness, rarely to be seen among the youthful at a 
rustic wedding. 

, Alas, for the loneliness of the father's hearth, when it is deserted by a 
beloved, an only child ! Often did Abel Darley lift his eyes from the Bible, 
whereon (perhaps for the first time since his fire-side was first 1<^ desolate) 
he looked without receiving instruction — often did he raise them frofti the 
sacred page, and gaze upon the long candle, wondering why it waxed 
dim — and then, remembering that the hand which trimmed it was away, 
and another's, sigh heavily, and pore again over the book, without, how- 
ever, brightening the light, or calling to the little serving- maiden to do so 
for him ; — then, when the clock chimed ten, he read aloud as usual the 
evening prayer, and commenced the simple hymn that consecrates the 
name of Ken more than the mitre which crowned his brows. He had 
taught Grace, when a child, to sing with him, alternately, a verse of this 
gentle strain ; and when he finished the line — 

" Beneath thine own almighty wings,** 

he paused for a few moments, expecting to hear her voice, so low, so soft* 
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80 like the marmuring music of a ^oung bird'a warblings before it knows 
its own powers of song ; then, as it the truth came suddenly upon him, that 
her melody had gone to delight another's dwelling, the old man burst into 
a flood of tears, and, covering hi^face with his hands, wept long and 
bitterly, even to the solitary hour of one, when, like a troubled child, he 
retired to his be<], and sobbeid and slumbered lihtil mom. 



'* Grace, what are you in such a bustle about ?" inquired her husband, 
as she busied herself with more than usual diligence to set all things in 
order in their clean and cheerful-looking cottage. 

Grace silently pointed to the watch that hung over the chimney-piece. 

<* Well,*' replied he, *' and what then? I see it is rather late; but this 
is Sunday, and we who work must have a holyday sometimes." 

" And so we should, Joseph. But do you not hear— *' 

** What ?" 

" The church-bell.^' 

" Well ?" 

" Come then, dearest, and make haste, or we shall be late, and that 
will not be right." 

" Then, 1 suppose, it will be wrong. But I do not think I shall go to 
church to-day." 

*' My dear, are you ill ?" inquired his wife, looking affectionately in his 
face. 

-" Never was better ; but I do n't feel inclined — is that so very extraor- 
dinary ?" 

'' Oh, Joseph ! you will surely not stay from church ! — what would the 
clergyman think 7 — what would my father say ? You will not suffer me 
to walk all through the lanes by myself, dear Joseph !" 

" But you are not obliged to go* It is very proper to attend church ; 
but to tramp such a distance through all weathers ! -r why it rained almost 
the whole night !" 

*' It is beautiful now ; the air is so clear, and the birds are singing so gayly I 
Oh, do come !" 

*' I will not, so do not tease me ; I must take a long walk afler dinner." 

." Qg£ Joseph," she continued, kissing him, though her eyes were filled 
with te8n^ "and must I indeed go by myself?" 

" If you go, you must, most certainly," ho replied, returning her caress 
at the same time with all his usual affection. 

It was the first solitary walk she had taken during the last seven 
months — since her marriage, in fact ; and she thought that, considering 
her situation, it was rather unkind of Joseph to permit her to go alone. 

Almost every tree — certainly every stile she passed — was hallowed by 
some remembrance connected with the playmate of her childhood — the 
lover of her early youth — the husband of her afiections. When she 
looked on the dew dancino amid the delicate tracery of the field-spider's 
web — when the joyous whistle of the gay blackbird broke upon her ear — 
gazing silently on all that was really fresh and beautiful in nature — she 
felt that, instead of warming, it fell chilly upon her heart. And yet all was 
as usual — the bright sun, and the smiling landscape. Why, then, was 
she less cheerful ? She was alone ! No one she loved was by her side, to 
whom to say, " How beautiful !" 

The knowledge, the paiqful knowledge, which this, and a few other 
similar circumstances, conveyed to Grace, as to the real state of her hus- 
band's religious sentiments, made her a wiser but a sadder woman. Con- 
scious that be bad deceived her in one instance, she dreaded to ask her- 
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•elf if the deception extencled also to minor matters. He no longer (Jeemad 
it necessary to keep op even appearances, and not unfrequently jested at 
the sinopHcity of his wife's once believing him " a saint ;*' although, wheo 
she first became a mother, he seemed^leased and amused with the infant, 
and either was, or aflected to be, touched by the earnest prayers and sup- 
plications she poured forth, that the child might be blessed, and becoma 
worthy of the name and calling of a Christian. 

Had Grace made a parade of her feelings, her husband, judging from hia 
own, mioht have doubted their sincerity ; but he only heard them when sha 
thought him hushed in sleep. At the midnight watch, wlien she trimmed 
her lamp, and looked into the peaceful face of her little one, so tranquil in 
its slumbers, then her prayers were not loud, but deep: for a tender 
mother's hopes, as she gazes on her child, are ever minglea • M'ith fears — 
which nothing can dispel, except a true and perfect trustfulness in the all- 
watchful care of a benevolent God. It may be that, as with the woman in 
Scripture, her first entreaties have been unanswered. Yet is she not 
weary ; her voice neither falters nor fails ; the heart is still petitioning, and 
the pious mother's prayer floats upwards — on, on, from sphere to sphere 
— until it reaches the throne of the Great Omnipotent, whose dearest 
attribute is mercy ! 

I have said that his wife's maternal tenderness affected a heart which 
every-day occurrences continued to steep more deeply in hardness and sin ; 
for the progress from idleness to comparative want, from want to vioo, 
whether slow or not, is sure ; and even a disinclination to employment, 
where there is nothing but industry to look to for support, is in itself a 
crime that heralds the approach of others more consummg. So thatj when 
the momentary excitement to good feeling was past, Joseph Huntley 
relaxed into a cold indifference toward those whom it was his duty to 
cherish. 

The rapidity with which love may g^ide from the heart of man is a moral 
phenomenon u>r which it would puzzle philosophers to account The brief 
space of a few months not unfrequently converts the devoted into tha 
unkind, or — to a delicate mind still worse — the neglectful husband. 
Grace knew that Joseph's circumstances, when they married, were prosper- 
ous ; but very soon after she was made a wife a change came over all 
things — graoually it came, as a small cloud increases to an overwhelming 
tempest In his business young Huntley might have been distin^jjilpbed ; 
but the orders he received were slighted for the boon companioni of tha 
village ale-house; and debts accumulated, which there was no money 
to pay. 

**What sort of bread do you call this?" inquired Joseph, somewhat 
sulkily, of her who had prepared a homely cake, and baked it over the 
ashes, for his supper. 

*'It is nice wholesome food, Joseph, for I made it myself. You uaed to 
iike my cakes." 

'* But the flour is coarse." 

Grace did not reply. 

'* Did you hear me say the flour is coarse 7" 

^ It is not as fine as usual, for I brought it from my father's— he gave ma 
some ; and — and — " 

'* And what, Grace 7 — women are seldom slow of speech." 

'' The baker, love, has asked so often for his bill, that, as you told me I 
should have money to-morrow to pay him, I did not like to get anything 
more till then." 

*' Tell him to-morrow that I cannot pay him for a month ; and manaea^ 
at the same time, to have properly boulted flour to make yourcakea. Tob 
eata like aaw-dust" 
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** My dear, dear Joseph ! I really cannot put the man oW. I promised 
faithfully as you told me. I will work night and day, Joseph — I will do 
anrthin V you desire ; but do not make me the instrument of falsehood — > 
indeed,, indeed it will break my heart !" 

Her husband looked for a mometit into her face ; but his countenance 
expressed no sympathy with her honest feelings. 

" Grace, you are a fool 1 What does a little longer credit signify to such 
a man as Mealbag ? Or — hark ye, Grace — what does it matte^f, like 
my betters, I, one of these days, give leg-bail for mjr debts, or sleep three 
months in a well-guarded house, commonly called a jail ?'* 

The colour faded from the young woman's countenance as she returned 
her husband's gaze ; another moment, and the warm red blood rushed back 
to her cheek, and her fine eyes brightened with an expression that his could 
not encounter. 

"What!" she exclaimed, vehemently, "turn rogue, Joseph!— be 
pointed at as a dishonest tradesman I — cheat those who labour for their 
food ! If anything has occurred, not brought on by your own careless- 
ness — do not frown, I did not mean that — if anything has happened, no 
matter ho# it has been brought on, to prevent your paying, and that soon, 
take ail — take everything — the bed from under us — the gown I wear — 
all, all I have in the world ; — sell, and pay— pay to the last farthing. I 
can work ! Oh, yes ! I could beg— starve ! — but 1 could not bear anj one to 
call you rogue ! — or our child, Joseph — our dear, dear child — a dishonest 
man's son !" She clasped her boy to her bosom ; and then, again looking 
on her husband, threw herself mto his arms, and pressing her cheek, 
moist with tears, to his, murmured. "But you did not mean it, Joseph-— 
you could not mean.it — you never could mean that! You only said it 
to tease, to try me j but it was very cruel of you ! Just say you did not 
mean it" 

** What, a fuss about a simple word ! Why, girl, you are more silly 
than I took you for J Mean it ! — no, no I But, Grace, you n^ed not have 
turned so srddenly on me, even if I did mean it I have heard of women 
who would bear much more for their husband'* good than that" 

" For your good, Joseph I" she replied passionately : " Oh, yes ! for your 
good I would bear anything ; but it could never be for your good to have 
your name joined by dishonesty to dishonour. Say you did not mean it, 
and I will believe you— but just say it again, Joseph— just once morel 
Thank^ou. And now," she added, drawing a heavy breath, and rismg 
from hisbosom, my heart is lighter — and —may I go on ?" ^ 

«* Yes." 

" You will pay the baker to-morrow ?" i. j ^ • 

** I cannot The money I intended for him I have been obliged to give 
elsewhere." 

** What, to the man who sold you the mahogany ?" ^ . u t 

'* Yes, and for other little matters : so^ dear, you must put off the baker, 
you see.— Why, my litUe Abel cannot eat this bread I— One of your 
sweet smiles will put him off; —or else you must borrow the money trora 



« I cannot do either," she replied, shaking her head mournfully. I 
promised the baker ; and my poor father has no money, except a smaU 
sum laid by to purchase a new great-coat and some flannel, for winter : 
perhaps you could not repay him before that season came. But, Joseph, 
listen -my silk cloak— what do I want with such finery? The glazier's 
wife said she would give two pounds for a cloak of the kind ; so let her 
have it I hope you will like me as well in a tenpenny print, parUcularly 
iihen you see that I have kept my word." . , . .v . ♦u 

There is something so commanding, so holy, m virtue, that, Uiough the 



wicked may not imitate, they cannot withhold from it their tdmintion. 
As Huntley looked upon hie wife, he thought she had never appeared so 
lovely. Some of the affection of earlier and purer years returned wam^^ 
to his heart ; and, as he kissed her, words of happier import broke from hw 
lips — " God bless you, Qrace ! I am a sad scoundrel, and that 's the truth.'* 
'* Years rolled mto eternity ;" the million, indeed, heeded not their 
passir^, but Grace Huntley had recorded them with tears. Meanwhile 
lier husband sunk deeper and deeper in vice ; yet the misery that followed 
schooled her still more in the ways of virtue. ** They are bitter," she 
would savt ''but perhaps they are useful lessons." It was sad indeed to 
know that the hearts which once were united had severed — and severed — 
and severeJ, until, as with the rich man and Lazarus in the parable, '* there 
was a great gulf" between them. At first distrust, next coldness, then 
reproaches, ended in — but no ! they did not hate each other ; she could 
tuU hate him who had received her early and only love — the man to whom, 
at God's altar, she had sworn duty and affection. The heart she bad 
trusted she would have given worlds to recall to virtue ; and the voice which 
now seldom spoke but to blaspheme — how she prayed that it might again 
be restored to the music of former years '— the harmony of kindness and 
sweet communion ! She could not hate him ; and he, base and hardened 
as he was, could not hate her. 

In less than eight years afler their marriage, her little family were entirety 
dependent upon her for support. The workshop, filled with implements 
and mateiials for labour, had passed into other hands ; and the pretty 
cottage, with its little flower-garden, was tenanted by a more industrious 
master. For months to^rether, Joseph used to absent himself from home, 
under the pretext of seeking employment. So ruined was his reputation, 
that no one in his own neighbourhood would intrust him with work; and 
he was but too willing to follow the wandering bent of his disordered mind. 
How he was really occupied during these excursions was a profound secret 
even to his wife. Sometimes he returned well dressed and with plenty of 
rtoney, which he would lavish foolishly, in sudden fits of affrction, upon 
his child ren. On other occasions, he appeared with hardly sofilcient dotoes 
to cover him •-- poor, and suffering bodily and mental misery. Then, when 
from her earnings he was provided and fed, he would again go forth, and 
neither be seen nor heard offer many months. 

When chid by her neighbours for the kindness with which she treated 
this reckless spendthrift, she would reply calmly, " He is my husband — 
the falher of my children ; and, as such, can I see him want ?" 

From the very day that she parted with her first portion of dress, to pay 
the baker's bill, she had toiled unceasingly with her own hands for the 
benefit of her family. Mrs. Craddock could no longer say that she was 
unskilled in woman's crafl ; to the astonishment of all, in a little time she 
was the most exquisite needlewoman in the neighbourhood. Nothing 
came amiss in the way of labour. Long before daylight she was busied 
with her housewifery — the earliest smoke of the village was from the chimney 
of her neat, though plain and scantily furnished, cottage ; and so punctuu 
was she in her engagements, that " As true as Grace Huntley '* became a 
proverb in Craythorpe. Humble yet exalted distinction ! — one that all 
desire — so few deserve ! 

With increasing years, the mind of Abel Darley became more and more* 
absent ; nevertheless, thoush decidedly opposed to all modern innovations, 
(whenever, indeed, he could be made to considei! the import of such things,) 
he still continued to perform his duty of instructing his pupils on the 
approved old plan — that is to say, with a birch rod in the right hand, and 
a lesson-book in the left. Yet was the schoolmaster not prone to chastise^ 
meat, retaining tly birch rather as an emblem of authority than lor use. > 
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He bad a ferulo for big boys, — a fool's-cap for little ones; and latished 
even more, if poss^le, than the indulgence usually bestowed by grand- 
papas on their grandchildren, upon '* the child Abel," as he was wont to 
caH bis daughter's eldest son, who greatly resembled bis father, not only in 
person, but in mind. The anxiety this resemblance caused his mother 
may be better imagined than descnbed. The small cottage, which, when 
Abel was about twelve years old, sufficed for her dwelling, was nearly at 
the corner of the village churchyard, and about ten minutes' walk from her 
father's school-house. A small, green lane, that skirted thevillase, led bv 
her door; and it was pleasant to see the merry, light-hearted l>oys, full 
of childish glee, passing along that shady path. 

Her second son was a delicate and sickly child; but her girl— her 
Josephine, as she was named at her father's request, was the miniature 
resemblance of the still beautiful mother. Often had she watched, till her 
eyes became dim, and her heart swelled almost to bursting within her 
bosom, as her eldest- bom led his little sister by the hand on his return from 
school — now chasing, to give her pleasure, the gay butterfly — then hang* 
ing from the branches of the sweet hawthorn or golden laburnum that 
fringed the road, to gather for Her the earliest and sweetest flowers. ** '^bey 
are so like us !" she would think, — '* salike what we were ! How wen 
I can remember bis father at his age, when first be came to the school, and 
used to watch over and play with me, as Abel does with Josephine !" 

The increasing wilfulness and restlessness of young Abel's disposition 
were an additional cause of sorrow to bis anxious mother. If anything 
could reconcile her to her husband's absence, it was the consciousness that, 
were he living with them, his bad example would operate but too power- 
fully on their eldest son. Yet one better skilled in the ways of the world, 
and the rules of modern education, might have envied Grace Huntley the 
skill she manifested in the management of her children. 



" Had Am mother so tutored her son, Joseph Huntley would have been a 
different sort of person," said the parish rector* Mr. Glasscott, one Sunday 
evening to his wife, after young Abel had undergone a long examination, 
not only in the Church Catechism, but on the great leading doctrines of 
Christianity. 

*' True, my dear," replied his lady ; " but there are few mothers like 
Grace Huntley, teaching and practising industry in the most wonderful 
manner — I may say, disdaining assistance ; fori have thought that her 
lip curled with even more pride than befitted a Christian, when LadyPurse- 
ful offered her a dole of meal and money last Christmas." 

<' It was independence, not pride. They are, in effect, so like each other, 
that the world confounds them; but in reality they are very different. 
Grace Huntley is a Christian, and a high-minded woman, whose lot has 
been cast in low places, whose spirit has struggled nobly through adversity 
— subdued, but not broken, by the trials she has encountered." 

" It is very long since her husband has been seen in the neighbourhood." 

" So much the better ; yet I have heard his poor wife declare that it would 
cost her less pain to close his eyes, and perform the offices which the dead 
«laim of the living, than to remain in the dreadful uncertainty that rankles 
in her heart like a rusted dagger." 

'* Poor woman ! Has he not been suspected of crimes that the law might 
take hold of?" 

*' He has. I trust he may never be brought before me on any charge ot 
the kind: for her sake, I should feel much grieved at performing a magis- 
trtte's duty." 4* 
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On the same eveningi Grace Huntley was sitting in Uhe seat she had 
occupied in her father's cottage years before ; and such were the school- 
master's abstracted habits, that it is very doubtful whether the events which 
had chang^ed the loi^y but cheerful girl into the reserved, and, it might be, 
cold-mannered woman, nad been at all noted by him. 

He wondered much why Joseph lefl his family ; although, he observed^ 
with his usual simplicity, he never expected to have seen m him a cai.«ful 
husband ; but Grace was so patient, so uncomplaining, that he believed 
her to be happy, and was satisfied. 

" You are not going yet, my child ?" said the old man, checking heraifec- 
tionately as she rose to depart. 

** I must go, father ; the children, you know, are alone." 

** Poor thmps ! — you ought to have brought them with you. Ah, Grace ! 
it is very cruel of you not to come and live entirely here — it would be so 
much better than moping alone." 

Grace smiled sorrowfully. " If I had not a home, where he could be 
entirely master, to receive him, you know, father, he wodld never return.'* 

" And no great matter." 

" Father, for shame ! — he is my husband !" 

" My dear child, I beg your pardon — I forgot ! You are not angry ?" 

*' No, my dear father! But it was of Abel I wished to speak — he is 
now twelve years old. I cannot afibrd, on the probability of his turning out 
a genius, to keep him in indolence ; and Mr. Greythorpe's gardener has 
ofiered to take him in sprint to — " 

" Take the infant from his lessons in spring !" interrupted the old man : 
*' Why, Grace, you are not of the sound judgment you were in former 
times, or you would never dream of such a Uiing. The boy is a prodigy — 
there is nothing he cannot learn. I do not despair — we must never de- 
spair — of giving him such knowledge as may, in a few years, fit him, may- 
hap, for a college gown. Grace, Grace ! you will bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, if^ you take the child f^om his studies. I 
watch for his step — I love his voice — I feel my own youth renewed when 
I look upon him. You must let him 'bide with his books until his fifteenth 
year, at all events ; and then, if he has not accomplished wonders, make 
him, if you will, a hewer of wood or a drawer of water ; — but you would 
not take from me the hope and comfort of my old age, Grace ! " 
, " Father, believe me ! Abel has no taste for books ; they may con- 
stitute his pastime, but will never be his business ; actual labour is the only 
thing for a mind like his. I cannot afibrd to apprentice him to a reputable 
trade, so let him be a husbandman — he is fond of flowers, and takes delight 
in curious plants : it is an innocent and sweet thing to live as a gardener, 
among the testimonies of God's goodness ; it will employ his mind and 
soften his heart. I have seldom heard of one who spent his life in the 
pure fields, occupied in training the works of nature to perfection, who 
was either mean or wicked." 

"It is a gentle calling, doubtless, ; but there are higher ones; and the 
'candle,' saith the Holy Scriptures, ' must not be hid under a bushel.'" 

** WeH, well, sir, it is not yet spring ; only, my dear father, do not let him 
idle when he is here : there is no peace, no honour, no prosperity, for the 
slothful." 

" I will — I will make him industrious ; he shall do six sums to-morrow 
in fractions, and repeat the multiplication-table as far as nine times, out of 
class, twice ; moreover, he shall i;ead the eighth and ninth chapters of 
Roman history, with questions, and write " 

*' A parcel of idle ballads on the back of his exercises," interrupted poor 
Grace, taking up a scrawled and blotted copy-book, and smiling at the list 
of employment} her father marked out for her son. 
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** No,'* replied the tcboolroaster, resolutely, " no ; albeit poetfj, such as 
Milton's, softens and elevates the mind. Ele shall write one copy in text, 
and one in small-caps, and do two exercises ; so that will be sufficient 
occupation for one day to satisfy you, Grace ; — though, methinks, you 
might leave me to decide the quantity as well as quality of his studies." 

" You are not offended with me, lather?" 

" Ah, no, Grace ! you never, my child, gave me reason to be angry In 
your life J yet, when I look at you now — it is veiy strange — my heart 
grows heavy — not light. There, tie your cloak firmly, my own child"?* 
and God bless you ! But, as you hope to lay your dying head on a peaceful 
pillow, do not send the lad away. I will make him work— indeed I will, 
Grace. Your mother went first ; then you deserted your father's hearth ; 
but the child Abel ! — do not bereave me of him, (irace — do not leave 
me to say, like Jacob of old, ' If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved !*' 

Grace affectionately kissed her father ; and, in a few minutes her hand 
was upon the latch of her own cottage-door. Ere she had crossed the 
threshold, a voice, whose tones could not be mistaken, thrilled to her heart 
It was that of her husband ! He was standing before the fire, holding bis 
hands over the flame ; his figure seemed more muscular than ever, but its 
fine proportions were lost in the appearance of increased aAd (if the tend 
may be used) of coarse strength. His hair hung loosely over his brows, so 
as to convey the idea of habitual carelessness ; and his tattered garments 
bespoke the extreme of poverty. He turned slowly round, as the exclama- 
tion of " Mother, dear mother !" burst from the lips of Josephine, who had 
been gazing from a corner at her father) more than half afraid to approach 
him. 

One look •-- and one only, was enough to stifle all reproach^ and stir up 
all the affection of Grace^s heart Want was palpably stamped upon his 
countenance ; and, as her eye glanced rapidly over his figure, she shud- 
dered at the alteration which a few months had accomplished. For some 
moments neither spoke'; at last, he advanced and held out his hand to her: 
as be walked, she perceived that bis feet were shoeless and bleeding. All 
his faults, all his cruelties, were forgotten — she only remembered that hb 
aufiered, and was her husband ; and she fell upon his bosom and wept 
bitterly. - • 

Whatever were the sins of Joseph Huntley, either before or after this 
period of his life, it is but justice to him to believe, that the tears he that 
ni|ht mingled with his wife's were those of a contrite heart. When she 
asked him now and where he had spent his time during the past months, he 
entreated her to forbear such questions for a little while, and that then hd 
would satisfy her : but the penod never came ; and the dislike he evinced 
to afibrd her any information on the subject, together with his speedy 
relapse into intemperance and dissolute habits, checked her inquiries, and 
renewed her fears for the future well-doing of her eldest son. 

In the vicinity of gentlemen's seats there are always a proportionate 
number of poachers ; and it requires more than magisterial vigilance to 
restrain their devastations. Although it was impossible to fix a stigma of 
this kind on any particular person in the village of Craythorpe, there were 
two men, basket^makers by trade, who were strongly suspected of such 
practices. John and Sandy Smith lived together in a wretched hut on the 
•kbts of Craythorpe Common. No one knew whence they came. Lonely 
and reserved in their habits, they seldom mingled with the villagers. Little 
children loved not their approach ; and the larj^e Newfoundland dog, at 
^The Swinging Hen," would never term acquaintance with them or their 
mongrel lurcher : the latter, to confess the truth, was as reserved as his 
OMatera^ and made bat few friendly overtures towards th« nobler animaL 
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The only thing connected with the strangers that made a respectable a|>- 
pearance was a fleet and firm-footed black pony, which they maintained 
and treated with great care, for the ostensible purpose of hawking their 
brooms through the country ; but people did talk ; and, indeed, it was dif> 
ficult to account for various petty peculations that had occurred ; or how 
the landlord of the same *' Swinging Hen" obtained his exquisite French 
brandy. Grace learned with regret that an acquaintance had commenced, 
and quickly ripened into intimacy, between her husband and these meii. 
Joseph was no sooner clothed, and reinstated in his humble cottage, 
than his bad habits returned, and his evil propensities grew stronger and 
stronger. 

Yet the ill temper so constantly manifested towsirds his wife and younger 
children was never extended to his eldest boy, who, happy in the removalof 
all restFunt, and heedless of the misery liis conduct inflicted on his aged 
grandfather, flung aside his books, and, careless of his mother^s injunctions, 
appealed to a higher power when he was reproved for his fre<][uently re- 
peated faults. He gallopped on the Smiths* pony, and made friends with 
their dog Covey ; be^an by shooting sparrows and titmice with bow and 
arrows, and ended by bringing home a nare as a present to his mother, which 
she resolutely refused to dress, notwithstanding the entreaties of the son 
and the commands of his father. 






**Did you see, or take any silver away from hence?** inquired Grace, 
who had been anxiously occupied in looking over her small chest of 
drawers. 

** How could we get at the drawer, mother 7^** replied Abel quickly ; but 
zeddening at tha same time. 

'*Oh, Abel !'' exclaimed Josephine. 

"If you have taken the money, tell the truth,** enjoined his mother, in 
her clear quiet voice. , 

Abel made a sign of silence to his little sister. '* Why should I take it ?" 
he said, sullenly, at last. 

" Abel, Abel !" screained Josephine, attempting to pnt her hand on 
his mouth at the same time, " God will hate you if you lie ! I saw you 
take the money — all mother's white shillings; but I thought she bid you 
do so." 

Grace turned slowly round from the table : her face was of an unearthly 
paleness: no word — no sound passed from between her parted lips; but 
she stood, like the cold fixed statue of Despair^ gazing upon her children. 
Josephine rose, and, climbing oi^ the table, endeavoured to win her mother's 
attention. Gerald, the sickly brother, getting up from his chair, clasped and 
kissed her hand. With Abel, there was a struggle — not of long duration, 
but nevertheless powerful — the struggle of bad habit with good principle ; 
the latter conquered, and he fell at his mother's feet. 

"Forgive me — forgive /me! God knows I am sorry. It was not for 
myself I took it — father told " 

"Hushl" interrupted Grace, "do not Btiythat before these^* — and she 
pointed to the children; adding, with great presence of mind, ''It was 
your father's money, if it v/as mine, Abel ; but you were wrong in not tell- 
mg me of it There, Josephine and Gerald, go out into the lane, if you 
will ; I wish to speak to your brother." 

With almost inconceivable agony, this excellent woman learned that her 
son was far gone in falsehood. His heart was opened by the sight of his 
mother's distress ; and it takes time to make a practised deceiver. With 
the earnestness of truth, he poured forth the wicked knowledge he had 
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acquired ; and Grace shuddered, while she prayed that the Almighty would 
watch over her son in this -sore and dangerous extrenaity. 

And now came one of her bitterest trials. She had guarded Abel from 
the efiects of his father's sin, as an angel watches over the destinies of a 
beloved object, — unceasingly, but unseen. She had never alluded to her 
husband's taults^, nor even to his unkindness, before her children ; yet now 
the time had arrived when she must rend the veil — she must expose his 
fchame : and to whom ? — To his own son ! Now it became her outy, her 
painful but imperative duty, to caution Abel openly against his own father 
— against his influences and habits; and to show the child that the parent 
was guiding him in the way that leadeth to destruction. 

If anything like justice has been done to the development of Grace 
Huntley's character, this sacrifice will be appreciated. How many a deed 
of unostentatious but devoted virtue is performed beneath a peasant's roof 

— amid the lanes and alleys of humble life, unknown to, or unheeded by, 
the world ! 

Huntley soon discovered that his wife had been influencing their child's 
conduct : indeed, the sacred law of truth formed so completely the basis 
of her words and actions, that she did not attempt for a moment to con- 
ceal it. 

*' Then you mean to set yourself in opposition to me !" he said, all evil 
passions gathering at his heart and storming on his brow. 

''Not to you, but to your sins, Joseph," was her meek but firm reply: 
whereupon he swore a deep and bitter oath, that he would bring up his own 
child in the way which best suited him ; and dared her interference. 

"As sure as you are a living woman," he continued — with that concen- 
trated rage which is a thousand times more dangerous than impetuous fury 

— << as sure as you are a Uving woman, you shail repent of this ! I see the 
way to punish your wilfulness : if you oppose me m the management of 
nay children, one by one they shall be taken from you to serve my purposes ! 
You may look for them in vain ; until (he added, with a fiendish smile) 
you read their names in the columns of the Newgate Calendar." 

That night, as latterly had been his custom, he sallied forth about eight 
o'clock, leaving his home and family without food or money. The childron 
crowded round their mother's knee to repeat their simple prayers, and 
retired, cold and hungry, to bed. ' It was near midnight ere her task was 
finished ; and then she stole softly into her chamber, having firet looked 
upon and blessed her treasures. Her sleep was of that restless heavy kind 
which yields no refieshment; once she was awakened by hearing her hus- 
band shut the cottage door ; again she slept, but started from a horrid dream 
-<-or was it, indeed, .reahty — and had her husband and her son Abel 
quitted the dwelling together? She sprang from her bed, and felt on the 
pallet — Gerald was. there; again she felt — she called — she passed into 
the next room — " Abel, Abel, my child ! as you value your mother's bjess- 
ing, speak 1" There was no reply. A dizzy sickness almost overpowered 
her senses. Was her husband's horrid threat indeed fulfilled 7- and had he 
80 soon taken their child as his participator in unequivocal sin ! She 
opened thp door, and looked out upon the night : it was cold and misty, 
and her sight could not penetrate the gloom. The chill fog rested upon her 
face like the damps of the grave. She attempted to call again upon her son, 
but her powers 01 utterance were palsied — her tongue quivered — her lips 
eeparated, yet there came forth no voice, no sound to break (he silence of 
oppressed nature ; her eyes moved mechanically towards the heavens --« 
they were dark as the earth: — had God deserted her? — would he deny 
one ray, one little ray of light, to lead her to her child 7 Why did the moon 
cease to shine, and the stare withhold their brightness 7 Should she never 
again behold her boy — her first-born ? Her heart swelled and beat within 
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Jier boiom. She shivered with intense agony, and leaned her throl^iiig 
brow afl:ain8t the door-post, to which she bad cinne for support Her him- 
liand's words rang in her ears — '* One by one shali your children be taken 
from you to serve my purposes !'* Through the dense fog she fancied that 
he glared upon her in bitter hatred/ — his deep-set eyes flashing with demcH 
niac fire, and his smile now extending, now contracting, into all the varied 
expressions of triumphant malignity. She pressed her hand on her eyes to 
shut out the horrid vision ; and a prayer, a simple prayer, rose to her lips ; 
like oil upon the troubled waters, it soothed and composed her spirit. Sh^ 
could not arrange or even remember a form of words : but she repeated, 
a^ain and again, the emphatic appeal, ''Lord, save me; I perish !" until 
she felt sufficient strengtblo enable her to look again into the night. As 
if hope had set its beacon in the sky, calralv ancT brightly the moon was 
now shining upon her cottage. With the sudden change, at once the curse 
and blessing of our climate, a sharp east wind had set in, and was rolling 
the mist from the canopy of heaven ; numerous stars were visible where, 
but five minutes before, all had been -darkness and gloom. The shadow 
passed from her soul — she gazed steadily upwards — her mind regained 
its firmness "^ her resolve was taken. She returned to her^ bed-room — 
dressed — and, wrapping her cloak closely to her bosom, was quickly oit 
her way to the Smiths* dwelling, on Ciuytborpe common. 

The solitary hut was more than two miles from the village ; the path 
leading to it broken and interrupted by fragments of rocks, roots of furze, 
and stubbed underwood, and, at one particular point, intersected bva deep 
and brawling brook. Soon after Grace had crossed this stream, she came 
in view of tne cottage, looking like a misshapen mound of earth ; and, 

rn peering in at the window, which was only partially lined by a broken 
tter, Covey, the lurcher,, uttered, from the inside, a sharp muttering 
bark, something between reproof and recognition. There had, certainly, 
been a good fire, not long before, on the capacious hearth, for the burning 
ashes cast a lurid light upon an old table and two or three dilapidated 
chairs ; there was also a fowUng-piece lying across the table : but it was 
evident none of the inmates were at home ; and Grace walked slowly, yet 
disappointedly, round the dwelling, till she came to the other side, tdat 
rested against a huge mass of mingled rock and clay, overgrown with 
long tangled fern and heather : she climbed to the top> and had not been 
many minutes on the look-out ere she perceived three men 'rapidly ap- 
proaching from the opposite path. As they drew nearer, she saw that one 
of them was her husband ; but where was her son ? Silently she lay 
among the heather, fearing she knew not what — yet knowing she had 
much to fear. The chimney that rose from the she^ng had, she thought^ 
efiectually concealed her from their view ; but in this she was mistaken — 
for while Huntley and nne of the Smiths entered the abode, the other 
climbed up the mouna. She saw liis hat within a foot of where she 
rested, and fancied she could feel his breath upon her cheek, as she 
crouched, like a frightened hare, more closely in ner form ; however, be 
surveyed the spot without ascending farther, and then retreated, muttering 
something about corbies and ravens ; and, almost instantly, she heard the 
door of toe hut clode. Cautiously she crept down from her hiding-place ; 
and, crawling along the ground with stealth and silencf , knelt before the 
little window, so as to observe, through the broken shutter, the occupation 
of the inmates. The dog alone was conscious of her approach ; but the 
men were too seriously engaged to heed his intimations of danger. 

Merciful powers ! — had Grace Huntley suffered so long, so patiently, 
only to witness such a scene! She almost wished that God, in his mercy, 
bad stricken her with blindness ; she prayed for insensibility ^ for death -^ 
for anything save the knowledge now imparted with «ach feaiiul troth. 
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Would that it were a dream ! But no — the horrid proofs were before her 
eyes— 'in her ears; and the one drop of comfort, the only one, was the 
information that her son had retamed home by a shorter path — that the 
ruffians feared yet (oh, the import, the dreadful import, that little word 
carried with it ! ) — that they feared yet to trust him with all their secrets : 
they feared to bring him yet to their den. , 

^ ** Then there is hope tor my poor child," she thought, " and I can — I 
toUl save him !'* With this resolve, she stole away as softly and as quickly 
as her trembling limbs would permit. The depredators revelled m theur 
fancied security. The old creaking table groaned under the weight of 

Eheasant, hare, and ardent spirits ; and the chorus of a wild drinking-song 
roke upon her ear as returnmg strength enabM'her to hasten along the 
rUde path leading to Craythorpe. . 

The first gray uncertain light of morning was visible through the old 
chuieh-yard trees, as she came within sight of her cottage. She entered 
quietly, and saw that Abel had not only, returned, but was sleeping 
Boundly by his brother's.side. 

Grace set her house in order — took the work she had finished to her 
employer — came back, and prepared breakfast, of which her husband, 
having by this time also returned, partook. Now he was neither the 
tyrant wliose threat still rung in her ears, nor the reckless bravo of the 
common ; he appeared that morning, at least so his wife fancied, more like 
the being she had loved so fondly and so long. 

" I will sleep, Grace," he said, when their meal was finished — " I will 
sleep for an hour ; and to-morrow we shall have a better breakfast" He 
called his son into the bed-room, where a few words passed between them. 
Immediately after, Grace went' into the little chamber to fetch her bonnet. 
She would not trust herself to look upon the sleeper ; but her lips moved as 
if in prayer ; and even her childen still remembered that, as she passed out 
of the cottage-^oor, she had a flushed and agitated appearance. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Huntley," said her old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock. 
*'Have you lieara the news? Ah! these are sad times— bad people 
going—" 

'* True, true !" replied poor Grace, as she hurried onwards, " I know— 
I heard it all -T-" 

Mrs. Craddock looked afler her, much surprised at her abruptiiess. 

'* I was coming down to you, Grace," saia her father, standing so as to 
arrest her progress ; " I wished to see if there was any chance of the child 
Abers returning to his exercises ; as this is a holy day, I thought—-" 

" Come with me," interrupted Grace, " come with me, father ; and we 
will make a rare holyday." 

She burned the feeble old man along the road leadin«r to the rectory, 
bat returned no answer to his inquiries. The servant told her, when she 
arrived at her destination, that his master was engaged — particularly 
engaged — could not be disturbed — Sir Thomas Purcel was with him: 
and, as the man spoke, the study door opened, and Sir Thomas crossed 
the hidl. 

** Come back with me, sir !" exclaimed Grace Huntley, eagerly ; "I can 
teP vou all you want to know." 

The oaronet shook off the hand she had laid upon his arm as if she were 
a maniac. Grace appeared to read the expression of his countenance. ''I 
am not mad. Sir Thomas Purcel," she continued, in a suppressed tremulous 
voice, " not mad, though I may be so soon. Keep back these people, and 
return with me. Mr. Glasscott knows I am not mad !'' 

She passed into the study with a resolute step, and held the door for Sir 
Thomas to enter ; her father followed also, as a child traces its mother's 
footffteps, and looked around him, and at his daughter, with weak astooisb- 
14—6 
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ment One or two of the servantSi who were loitering in the hall, moved 
as if they would have followed. ' 

''Back, back, I say!" she repeated, '*1 need no witnesses, there will be 
enough of them soon. Mr. Glaascott,'* she continued, closing the door, 
"hear me, while I am able to bear testimony, lest weakness — woman's 
weakness — overcome me, and I falter in the truth. In the broom-sellers' 
cottage, across the common, on the left side of the chimney, concealed by 
a large flat stone, is a hole — a den ; there much of the pro|>erty tadLen 
from Sir Thomas Purcel's last night is concealed." 

** I have long snspected these men — Smith, I think they call themselves ; 
vet they are but two. Now, we have abundant proof that three men abso- 
lutely entered the house " 

^ There was a third," murmured Grace, almost inaudibly. 

« Who ?" 

'' My — mv — 'my husband !" and, as she uttered the word, she leaned 
against the cnimney-piece for support, and buried her face in her hands. 

The der^rman groaned audibljr ; he had known Grace from her child- 
hood, and Telt what the declaration must have cost her. Sir Thomas 
Purcel was oast in a sterner mould. ^ We are put clearly upon the tra^, 
Mr. Glasscott," he said, ** and must follow it forthwith : yet there is some- 
thing most repugnant to my feelings in findjng a woman thus herald her 
husband to destruction — " 

" It was to save my children from sin," exclaimed Grace, starting for- 
ward with an energy that appalled them all : " God in heaven, whom I 
call to witness, knows, that though I would sooner starve than taste of the 
fruits of his wickedness, yet I could not betray the husband of ray bosom 
to — to — I dare not think what ! I tried — I laboured to g[ive my ofl&prins 
honest bread ; I neither asked nor received charity ; with my bands I 
laboured, and blessed the Power that enabled me to do so. If we are poor, 
we will be honest, was my maxim and my boast ; but he — my husband, 
returned ; he taught my boy to lie — to steal ; and when I remonstrated — 
when I prayed, with many tears, that he would cease to train our — ay, 
our child for destruction, he mocked — scorned — told me that, one'by one, 
f Iriiould be bereaved of mv children, if I thwarted his purposes ; and that 
1 might seek in vain for tnem through the world, until I saw their names 
recoraed in the book of shame ! Genuemen, this was no idle threat — last 
night Abel was taken from me " 

** 1 knew there must have been a fourth," intenrupted Sir Thomas, coldly; 
" we must have the boy also secured." 

The wretched mother, who had not imagined tliat any harm could result 
to her son, stood as if a thunderbolt had transfixed her — her hands clenched 
and extended— her features ria:id and blanched — her frame perfectly erect, 
and motionless as a statue. The schoolmaster, during the whole of this 
scene, had been completely bewildered, until the idea of his grandchild's 
danger, or disappearance, he knew not which, took possession of his mind ; 
and, fill^ with the single thought his faculties had the power of grasping 
at a time, he came forward to the table at which Mr. Glasscott was seated ; 
and, respectfully uncttViBring his gray hairs, his simple countenance pre- 
senting ft strong contrast to the agonized iron-bound features of his 
daughter, he addressed himself to the worthy magistrate r — 

'* I trust you will cause instant search to be made for the child Abel, 
whom your reverence used kindly to regard with especial favour." 

He repeated this sentence at least half a dozen times, while the gentle- 
men were issuing orders to the persons assembled for the apprehension of 
the burglars, and some of the females of the family were endeavouring to 
restore Grace to animation. At last, Sir Thomas Purcel turned suddenly 
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round upon Abel Dariey, aod, in his stentorian tone, bawled out, " And 
who aref you t" 

'' The schoolmaster of Craythorpe, so please you, sir — that young wo- 
Dian'B father — and one whose heart is broken !" 

So saying, he burst into tears ; and his wail was very sod, like that of 
an afHicted child. Presently there was a stir among the little crowd — a 
murmur— and then two officers ushered Joseph Huntley and his son into 
the apartment. 

He walked boldly up to the magistrate's table, and placed his hand upon 
it, before he percpived nis wife, to whom consciousness had not yet return- 
ed. The moment he beheld her, he started back, saying, " Whatever 
charge you may have against mo, gentlemen, you can have none against 
that woman." 

" Nor have we," replied Sir Thomas ; " she is your accuser !" 

The fine features oi Joseph Huntley relaxed into an expression of scorn 
and unbelief. ** She appear against me! Not — not if I were to attempt 
to murder her !" he answered firmly. 

'' Grace!" exclaimed her father joyfully, "here is the child Abel— -he is 
found !" — and seizins the trembling boy, with evident exultation, led him 
to her. The efiect of this act of the poor simple-minded man was electri- 
cal— the mother instantly revived, but turned her face from her husband ; 
and, intwining her son in her arras, pressed him closely to her side. The 
clergyman proceeded to interrogate the prisoner, but he answered nothingi 
keepmg his eves intently fixed upon his wife and child. In the mean time, 
the officers of justice bad been prompt in the execution of their duty : the 
Smiths were apprehended in the village ; and the greater portion of the 
property stolen from Sir Thomas Furcel was found in the hut where Grace 
nad beheld it concealed. 

When the preparations were sufficiently forward to conduct the unfortu* 
nate men to prison, Joseph Huntley advanced to his wife. The scornful, 
as well as undaunted, expression of his countenance had changed to one of 
painful intensity ; he took her hand within his, and pressed it to his lips, 
without articulating a single syllable. Slowly she moved her face, so tliat 
their eyes at last encountered in one Ions mournful look. Ten years of 
continued suffering could not have exacted a heavier tribute from Gmee 
Huntley's beauty. No language can express the withering efiects of the 
few hours* agony ; her husband saw it, and felt, perhaps for the first time, 
how truly he had once been loved, and how much of happiness he had sac- 
rificed to sin. 

«'T was to save my children !" was the only sentence she uttered, or 
rather murmured ; and it was the last coherent one she spoke for many 
weeks. Her fine reason seemed overwhelmed. It was a sight few could 
witness without tears. The old father, tending the couch of his afflicted 
daughter, would sit Ibr hours by her bed-side, clasping the child AbePs 
hand within his, and every now and then shakihg his head when her rav- 
ings were loud or violent. 

It might be some fifteen years after these distressing events had aeitated 
the litUe village of Craythorpe, that an elderly woiBan,of mild and cneerful 
aspect, sat calmly readmg a large volume she supported against the railing 
of a noble vessel that was steering its course from the shores of " Memo 
England," to some land far over sea. Two gentlemen, who were lounging 
on the quarter-deck arm in arm, frequently passed her. The elder one, 
in a peculiarly kind tone of voice, said, ** You bear the voyage well, dame." 

"ThanGod, yes, sir!" 

** Ah ! you will wish yourself back in old England before your are landed 
six weeks." 
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*< I did not wish to leaTO it, sir ; but my duty obliged me to do Mb" 

The gentlemen walked on. 

** Who is she ?'* inquired the younger. 

^ A very singular woman. Her information transported for life a has* 
band whom she loved notwithstanding his coldness and his crimes. She 
had, at that time, three children, and the eldest had already become contam- 
inated by his father's example. She saw nothing but destruction for them 
in prospective, her warning and entreaties beinv alike unregarded ; so she 
made her election — sacrificed the husband, ana saved the ddldren t" 

" But what does she here ? " i 

" Her eldest son is now established in a small business, and respected 
by all who know him ; her second boy, and a father whom her misfortunes 
reduced to a deplorable state of wretchedness, are dead ; her daughter, a 
village belle and beauty, is married to my father's handsome new parish- 
clefrk ; and Mrs. Huntley having seen her children provided for, and by her 
virtues and industry made respectable in the Old World, is now on her 
voyage to the New, to see, if I may be permitted to use her own simple 
language, ' whether she can contnbute to render the last days of her fauB- 
band as happy as the first they passed together.' It is only iustice to the 
criminal to sajr, that I believe him truly and periectly reforroea." 

" And on this chance she leaves her children and her country ?** 

<* She does ! She arises that, as the will of Providence prevented her 
from discharging her duties together^ she must efideavour to )>erform them 
$epar<Uely» He was sentenced to die ; but, by my father's exertions, his 
sentence was commuted to one of transportation for life ; and I know she 
has quitted Englaiid without the hope of agaia beholding its white clift.'* 
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THE TRIALS OF LADT EUZABETH MONTAGUE 

"I had rather had eleven sons die nobly for their counCrfi than one Yoluptuocwly 
•urfeic om of action. ** 



** There la no man in the worhl 



More bound to his mother : yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i* the stocks. Thou hast never in thy Ufe . 
Show'd thy dear mother any coortesy." 

CORIOLAHUS. 

I NETER but once saw the Lady Elizabeth angry ; and then it appeared 
hot a slight thing which excited her displeasure. She had been called to 
London on some business of moment, and the housekeeper took advantage 
of the opportunity to dust and arrange the fayourite sitting-room. The 
crimson velvet curtains were withdrawn from their golden bands, and the 
rich carpet, that had imbedded in its luxuriance many a silk-clad foot, was 
subjected tb the rude brushes of two experienced housemaids. Nor was 
this all — the pictures were taken down ; and not a few spider's- webs dis- 
lodged from the gilt cornice and die curious carvings of the frame* work 
that encircled the apartment In replacing the pictures, the housekeeper 
unfortunately displaced two miniatures, which had hung the one over the 
other ; they were portraits, and so alike in age, features, colour, size, that 
it required a quiek memory to call to mind that one of them had worn 
powder : I have since learned, thai the frame of the "powdered" picture 
wad of pure gold, that of the other only gilt The one represented a gen- 
tleman of some two or three and twenty years old, of a handsome and gra- 
cious countenance, with deep blue eyes, and an expanded brow. Perhaps 
there might have been a more daring look portrayed in the features of the 
other ; but it may be that my imagination conjured up this character, after 
hearing the history of both. They had hung, as I have said, one above the 
other, in a little niche, appropriated to them alone — and very pretty they 
looked— and so thought the housekeeper, good soul! after she had re- 
arranged them. 

"My lady will never know they have been touched,** she said to me : 
" but, poor dear lady, I do n't thmk she sees the dust as cleariy as she used 
ibrty years ago, when first she came here, the most beautiful bride that ever 
the sun shone upon— it *s a great blessing to have good eyesig:ht ! knd if 
I do n't need it, nobody does, that has so manv troUoping hussies to look 
after.— But, as I live, here's my lady's carnage — well, if ever!— but 
all 's right — I guess I should have got it if the miniatures had not been in 
their places." 

And away hurried Mistress Margery Rolls, at the head of the household, 
to welcome home her mistress. Presently I saw the Lady Elizabeth descend 
the steps of her old-faahioned carriage. A footman, upon whose arm she 
6* 
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rested, reraainetd anco^ered as she entered the great hall. I fancied her 
step was feeble ; yet it abated nothing of the proud dignity of her csarriage 
•—and, in another instant, her voice sounded along the gallery leading to 
the crimson room, as her favourite sitting-chamber was called. Ailer 
exchanging a brief, but kind, salutation, with one who believes she held 
much of the favour of this extraordinary woman, her eye rested on the 
miniatures. 

" Who has done this ?*' she inquired. ** Who has presumed to do this ?" 
The housekeeper, trembling — for it was her lady's looks more than her 
words that alarmed her — confessed something touching " dust and dust- 
ing.*' Lady Elizabeth heeded nothing of her confession; but^ with her 
own hands, which vibrated with agitation to her fingers' ends, altered the 
position of the miniatures, placing the one with'\>owder above the other. 
She then left the apartment, and fdid not see her again until the hour of 
dinner. 

There was something* so elevated and noble in all the arrangements of 
Montague House, that it invariably called up the visions of those days, 
when the baronial hospitality of England formed the theme of harp and 
song : the magnificent bro^ oaken staircase, dimly lighted by deep arched 
windows of coloured glass — the dense dull figures, tlmt seemed to grimly 
smile from their ancient frames as you descended or ascended the polished 
stairs — the long intricate galleries, leading from richt to left, intersected 
with nooks, and crossings, and passages, that could not fail to perplex — 
the- superb hangings of uie various sleeping apartments, that fiashea upon 
you through the opening doors : some of curiously wrought green velvet 
patterns, on a white satin ground, which the tint of years nad sobered, bnt 
not destroyed ; others, of crimson, lined with yellow, the draperies folding 
round the pillars of some ancient bed, rich in white and gola relief — the 
ancient chapel, where the devotions of the noble Montagues of many a by- 
gone century had been strangely mingled with the pomps and vanities of 
uiis world ; the knee, it is true, knelt at the altar, but the hand and eye 
traced the armorial bearings, in all their intricate and mysterious emblazon- 
ings, in the very place where such bravery should be all forgotten ; the 
banner and the flag hung mouldering from the walls ; and the moth found 
a dwelling and a feast, within the time-honoured hassocks, where royalty, 
if report speaks true, had often prayed ; then the superb, and yet grave- 
looking, rooms, leading to each other, the windows opening into a park, 
where wood and water, hill and dale, vied to take from England its reproach 
of insipidity ; the towering walls, hung with the arts^f kingdoms ; the 
pure, and almost imbodied, portraits of Vandyke, Lilly, Reynolds, and the 
gentlemanly Lawrence, and the placid landscapes of Gamsborouah, all 
claiming attention and demanding tribute from toe eye and heart ; the cold 
but magnificent sculpture, standing out, I bad almost said, in native gran- 
deur, and rebukin£[, in its silent dignity, the thoughts that wander to less 
holy things ; the library, stored to the very ceiling with books, those moral 
treasures of the world, that would fain teach us the sweets of wisdom with- 
out giving us to taste of the bitter waters of experience — and then the 
troops of venerable domestics, silent of foot and lip, attentive both with eye 
and ear. 

The Lady Elizabeth herself — the ^rcat — the rich — the noble — or, bet- 
ter still, as she was emphatically called by her people — the coon Lady 
Elizabeth, was in beautiful keeping with Montague Hpuse. At the time! 
tell of, she had completed her sixtieth birth-day. She tvas tall of stature, 
and what her fi^ire wanted in roundness, was concealed by the ample folds 
of her black satin robo, which opened down the front, over a petticoat of tho 
same material ; — her sleeves were confined ai the elbows, by cordons of 
bullion, and the lower portion was open halfway up the armi so that a full 
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inner sleeve of the most exquisite cambric was seen descending to the hand, 
where il -was terminated by a frill of the richest lace ; — her cap was ever of 
peculiar fashion ; and yet, from the fact of its being so adapted to her age 
and countenance, it excited no observation, except in commendation of its 
fitness ; it was something shaped like the head-dress of the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, but a band of crimped crape encircled the under portion of her 
countenance; — her own hair, of a perfect whiteness, separated over a high 
but wrinkled brow, and she wore no ornament, except a chain of the finest 
cold, united at intervals by stars of diamonds, rivalling all lever saw in bril- 
liancy and quality. It was a noble siffht to see that aged lady rise from the; 
head of her table, after dealing forth nospitality to some of the greatest in 
the land, and sweep through troops of ancient servitors, accompanied by 
youth, and love, and beauty, across her marble and golden halls — the dis- 
penser of good and of happiness to all around her. 

You ask, ** Was not she happy ?" 

She was a widow — and childless ! 

* * « « 4c. « i|e 4e 

"You now know," continued Lady Elizabeth, " why I replaced the 
miniatures ; and this manuscript will convince you that, as all is not gold 
that glitters, so all is not happiness that smiles. You say, you thought me 
the most enviable person you ever knew ; — decide if such be the case, when 
you have read wliat I have written. But never look upon human nature 
without calling to mind a beautiful fable, tlie spirit of which I remember, 
though its words have escaped my memory. Jupiter once gave permission 
' to a number of repining mortals to lay down their troubles, provided they 
agreed to bear, each, the misfortune of his neighbour: to this they joyfully 
consented ; but, when they came to weigh and consider the nature of the 
new burdens, they begged that Jove wotild permit them tt> resume their own. 

— Lady Elisabeth Montague," continued the lady, *' never intends to ap- 
pear before the world as the author of her own life ; but you are a professed 
studier of human nature — it is the book you love to read — and, if not read- 
deeply, it is a question with me, whether it ought to be perused at all. I 
have written all I suffered — and much that I thought, during a long half- 
century. — I should have suffered less, had I not inherited, with vast* posses- 
sions, the distinguishing characteristic of my race " — the old lady drew her- 
self up with the dififnity of an empress, who would use cartel as a footstool 

— ** I was PROUD !" 

I saw that pride had indeed been her besetting sin, for there was a feel- 
ing of unquelled pride in the confession ; and hardly knowing what to say, 
I observea, '* It was the sin by which an^^els fell.*' Lady Elizabeth turned 
the light of her flashing eye upon me ; for a moment it gleamed with un- 
usual brightness, and a smile of mingled scorn and triumph flitted over her 
aristocratic features ; but the flashing of her eye quenched within its own 
deep socket, and the smile faded, as, pressing my arm with her long thin 
fin^rers, she replied, " And the sin by which devils triumphed." 

The manuscript was written in a fair Italian hand — stiff and formal ; but 
exact and equal in its proportions. I perused it to the end with an interest 
which only the real occurrences of life can excite. 

**I was the sole child of a proud and noble family, branches of which had 
intermarried, at different periods, not only into many royal continental fami- 
lies, but had mingled hand and blood with the Tudors, the Plantagenets, 
and the unfortunate house of Stuart.. My mother never forgave either her- 
self or me for that I was born a female, when an heir was so much more de- 
sired : but, my father! —my beloved father loved me for myself-- and 
lie loved me, too, because, «nlike my mother, I delighted in the studies he 
cherished. 
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** My mother's pride was of the abstract and more narrow kind ; it was a 
small weak pride — ^^she was charmed at being a countess, and vexed be- 
cause, if her husband died, I could not be an eari ; but that was all. She 
had wedded my father for the distinction of a coronet, and he selected her 
because she was pretty, and belonged to a family which, in the time of the 
Tudors, had been connected with ours ; consequently, my father's boaour 
was concerned in keeping up the dignity of his relatives. I was fashioned 
according to the habits of the young ladies of my time, but readily gave in to 
my father's love of heraldry and history. 

" When I was fifteen, my mother died, and I sorrowed fot her, more 
because Elnvland had •lost a countess, than that I had been deprived of a 
parent I thought it was dreadful that we should be subjected to a shroud 
— a pall — a cofGn ! And more than once the question was debated within 
my own nund, whether my mother was a countess in the spirit world ; if 
she was .not, I felt assured she would be very miserable. It must not be 
inferred from this, that I was ignorant of the ^rand points and prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Religion, this established religion of England, was a 
portion of our prerogative : the chaplain read prayers daily in our ancient 
and beautiful chapel, and said grace after meals, with a correctness which, 
in due time, entitled him to a rectory; when another succeeded, who per- 
formed equally well the duties of his station. A young heiress of sixteen is 
seldom ^vei\ to theological controversy ; I had every reason to be happy 
and satisfied with the dispensation of good — I knew of no evil — for my 
father had a bountiful hand and a liberal heart, and there was neither poverty 
nor want within our towns or villages. We passed among our people, and 
blessings greeted us on every side. To the poor he was ever condescend- 
ins — they were his equals and his superiors who called him proud. Once 
only, durinff his life*time, I went to Uourt ; and though my wealth, and 
vrhat was deemed my beauty, created a great sensation, and the nobles of 
the land vied for the heiress of Montague, yet we returned within a month 
to our country halls. The truth is, he was not there lord paramount, — in 
a Court crowded with men of equal rank, and doubtless better skilled as 
courtiers ; he could not exist without the homage of the lip — he missed the 
salutations and the deserved blessings of his tenants — and having trained 
me in a strange mixture of pride and usefulness, he expected that I was to 
be totally unmindf\il of the adulations and attentions which have so many 
charms for a young and not unhandsome woman. 

'** Offer after offer was rejected either by my father or myself. I liked to feel 
my power over hearts as well as acres ; and, I confess, I gloried not a little 
in m^ triumphs. Yet was I neither a flirt nor a coquette. I was too well 
principled for the former — too proud to condescend to the latter; and, at 
one-and-twenty I remained in a state of sinde blessedness. 

" On the day I came of age, my cousin, Edward Montague, arrived at 
Montague House. He had been abroad for many years, and we had not 
met since my days of childhood. It was in the carved-hall that the dance 
and the festa was prepared to do me honour. I sat on an elevated' seat at 
the upper end, surrounded by six young ladies of the first families in the 
county, who had requested permission to act as my attendants. They were 
dressed in the costume of the Court of Lewis the Fourteenth, the period 
chosen by me as best calculated to display the gorgeous and brilliant jewels 
of our house. A tiara of diamonds sparkled on my brow ; my zone and 
arrnlets were of the same fashion and quality ; and tassels of the nnest gold, 
enriched with gems, descended from tbe^ zone to my feet Children, habited 
as the slaves xif eastern lands, moved about the room, flinging incense from 
their golden censers, and presenting the most odorous flowers to our guests. 
From behind a curtain of thin crimson silk, kt the back of the orchestra, 
poured forth a flood of light which enchanted every eye ; while the harpists, 
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and players on the most deKcate instraments, appropriately d^eised, 9,p» 
beared as if amid clouds tinted with the most delicate hues of the rainbow* 
It was, in truth, a gorgeous scene, and ode I still love to think upon ; for 
there, elated by the homage of hundreds of friends'- (friends! ?) — my 
father presented my cousin, Edward Montague^ to ray remembrance. He 
had passed, as I have said, many years abroad, and, I knew, had been 
received with flattering distinctions at almost all the European courts. Hit 
person was everywhere admired, but his learning and chivalrous honour 
claimed from all the highest consideration. From the moment he first 
entered, I felt anxious to gain his crood opinion, a feeling I had never known 
before ; for it appeared to me as if i had inherited the suffrages of aU man* 
kind. ' And sc^* he said, 'you are really my little cousin, Elizabeth. Ludif 
Elizabeth — I remember, you were always too stately* as a child to play ; 
now, doubtless, you are too stately as a woman to smile.'* 

** * The lady spaires her smiles, m pity to her slaves,' said one of my flat* 
terers. 

" I shall never fprget the look of contempt thrown by my coosio on tJoA 
speaker;. I thought it perfectly uncalled for — indeed, I wondered how any 
one could feel displeasure in my presence. I spoke to Edward of the ladies 
of Italy — he praised their grace, their noble yet gentle manners ; of the 
ladies of France — he commended their sprightliness and freedom from 
afi*dCtation ; of the German ladies — he told of their good sense and mat- 
ronly habits, of their prudence and homeljr virtues. Had I talked of the 
Esquimaux, he woula have found something to approve ; and yt-^iu 
approKed not me. It was Evident that he debated, within his own min4» 
whether my jewels or myself deserved the most admvation — his m 
glanced coldfy over both ; and he spoke, notwithstanding the festivity, m 
a voice which fell sadly, yet sweetly, on my ear. , 

'* I thought the halls and the company less and less brttiiant as the even- 
ing advanced ; heaviness came over all — the lights seemed dim unto mina 
eyes — the music tuneless to my ears. I sought, eagerly and eamestlyi for 
his approbation, but he gave it not I went dispirited to my chamber ; and» 
as my maids unclasped the coronet from my brows, I lemembeced a text of 
Scripture : it was — 

** * AU is vanity and vexation of spirit' 

**How often since have I proved its tmtht Days and weeks passed, 
and Edward remained our guest, often annoying the heiress of MoaUgue 
by claiming her respect-— a troublesome feeling to one who demandiBd 
homage from all the worid. I was seated one rooming in the embrasure of 
one of the library windows, when Edward, accompanied by his favourite 
friend. Sir Fredenck Monson, entered, deeply engaged in conversation. The 
first sentence nailed me to my ^t — - 1 hadno power either to move or speak. 
It was the voice of Sir Frederick. 

** ' I only wish Lady Elizabeth paid me half the attention she does yon — 
I should need no farther encouragement.' 

«* How the blood mounted to my cheeks ! my temples throbbed intensely; 
and I fancied they must have heard the beating of my heart 

« • You are wrong, Sir Frederick,' replied^ my cousin, ' you are rery 
wrong ; the Lady Elizabeth regards herself too much to think of any other 
human being, either in the way of aflTection or admiration. Charitable she 
19, from her love of patronage ; beauty she possesses in a dangerous degree j 
wit, and much nobleness of soul, are hers ; but all— aH overgrown by the 
rankest pride that ever had root in woman's heart J* 

" * The greater, then, your triumph, fair gentleman, who have conquered it' 

"«I deny that I have done so; I disbelieve the possibility of such a 
triumph : but, even if it were the case, could any free-bom man submit to 
bar caprices ? No, no ! •— for a gentle, a true uromaa, I could live and die ; 
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and, were Elizabeth poor, and a trifle humble, with that elevated soul, that 
exquisite beauty, ana my own small but independent fortune, I would then 
act — with a difibrence. Marry, she may — an emperor, if she can get him 
— but there is no room in her heart for love. Why, every day, she sits at 
dinner a moving mass of jewels.' 

"That day I xuade my appearance with a white rose only in my hair, and 
Edward complimented me for the first time. I resolved lo attempt a ccn- 
quest, simply because I thought myself scorned, and was determined to be 
victorious, i discovered, ere many weeks, that I had absolutely riveted 
chains around my own heart, instead of enchaining another. Bitter waa 
my anguish ; my proud heart felt crushed within me. If I could have diff- 
covered that he regarded me with the least afl^ction, I should have been 
satisfied ; but thiis to be won unsou^t ! — it was a dagger planted — 
rankling — festering — in my bosom, pitterly did I weep over what I con- 
sidered a degradation ; when the sudden and unanticipated death of my 
beloved parent brought to light, that I had both a friend and lover in my 

cousin Edward ^ou^h of this. We were married when two years 

of mourning for my father nad expired. Married ! — what an infinity of 
meaning is coniprised in these three little syllables — what a quantity of 
hope and fear, of happiness or misery, do they imply 1 Mv husband was a 
Montague, so that the honours of our house remained U'esh as ever ; he 
was one, too, wtio rather 'increased than diminished the very quality he so 
earnestly condemned ; lor I was more proud of Edward Montague, than 
of «tthof my riches pr my ancestry. I ielt myself elevated, indeed, in the 
scale of moral existence, when honoured by liis love ; and well I might, 
for a more noble, a ttiore glorious creature never lived : he dwelt upon tho 
earth without being contaloainated by its baseness ; his mind was a treasure- 
house, filled with all that was adnHrable in ancient or modem times ; and 
his knowledge was blended with a taste so refined, yet so true, that it con- 
secrated whatever it arranged. Nor was this all: his temper was of so 
fentle a nature, that the lamb might lick his hand, and ring-doves nestle in 
is bosom ; yet, being justly angered, he carried himself with such veritable 
bravery, that his enemies (if, indeed, he had any) would quail beneath the 
lightning of his deep-blue eye. With what a holy, yet decided, spirit 
would he reprove my faults, teaching me humility by his own example, and 
the wisdom of holiness by his ownufe ! Obedience to him was no task : 
I looked— and looked— and loved ; loved ! — that is too cold \ phrase — 
may Gpd forgive me for it — I worshipped ! — worshipped my husband as 
devoutly as ever I worshipped my Creator! Hitherto, happiness had 
fenced me in on every side ; the little I had suffered rendered my bless- 
ings all the brighter; and still my joyfulness increased — for I became a 
mother ! 

" Poets have written, and may write — writeon for ever — but they never 
can portray, never convey even an idea, to those who have not experienced 
them, what a mother's feelings are at the first faint cry of her first-born 
child ! the creature of her love — the cause of her late agony — breathes — 
lives ; the infant's feeble wail is as the trumpet of hope sounding to her 
heart, of days — months — ai^eH of happiness. She looks on the^nt 
tracery of its features, and discovers a beauty seen by no other eye ; she 
trembles, lest her embrace of love should injure its delicate limbs ; she 
places it on her husband's bosom, and, if she never prayed before, she prays 
then ; what she prays, she hardly knows, but the Almightt hears, and 
notes her petition : and my belief is, that, if fitting, it is always granted at 
such an hour, O that a woman's prayer was ever — 'Lord, this babe is 
thine ! do thou what is best and meetest for it I' Such is the prayer of tho 
humble and believing Christian— such, was my husband's prayer— but 
such, I fear mO| was not minei 
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" Oar boy grew ; and another child came — a little delicate girl, who was 
enveloped in- cotton, and sheltered even from the summer air ; — but she, 
too, lived, and danced afler butterflies on our shaven lawn, and was a sweet, 
sofl, silent thing ; yet, when she tossed her yellow hair from off her small 
and lovely features, it was as if a gleam of sunshine sparkled, then flitted 
from your sight A proud woman exults in her sons, but a tender father 
toveth best the imploring weakness of a delicate girl. She is a renewal of 
the poetry of his youth— a sort of living dream — shadowy and trembling 
^ like a moonbeam — which he may wake and lose in a brief moment ; — 
and, my Olympia was lost ! In the morning, she bad played at our feet 
with her brother — she had chased the shadows over the ^een turf — she 
had watched the bee collecting honey for its cell, and had strewed the 
sweetest flowers in its path, that, as she said, ' it might not work so hard ' 
— she had done all this, and her father noted, that her voice sounded more 
of joy, in its quiet laughter, than it had ever done before. That nioht his 
beloved, his cherished one, was a cold corpse — she sickened and died 
within a few short hours. My husband sat witii her on his knees in tear- 
less agony — for me, I wept. You see me stern, severe, and cold — sor- 
row Im8 Atmg Us iddes on m^f heart. Ay, despite our golden pa£;eantry, 
grim Death vfill come — 't is a sad truth for those who live on gold : and, 
even now, I love not much to think of it — and why ? There is another 
text which I remember — * 

'^ ' It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of GcS.' 

*' If God had taken all my purpled state, I think I could have borne it ; 
my heart m^hi have rebelled, but my lips would not have murmured — 
would not, as they have done, have disturbed the night from its allegiance 
to repose. Qreat was my pride, and great has ][>een my penalty. Yet, 
still, laak— » 



Here a considerable quantity of the manuscript was efliaced ; and, if I 
noted right, the paper was blistered by, tears. What would she have asked 7 
I lonsed — but dreaded to inquire. I fear me 'twas not mercy; for, 
thou^ she had quailed, she had not sunk, before sorrow ; and her loflv 
carriage, her proud yet generous conduct, and, above all, the quick rich 
glance of her eagle eye, recorded a spirit gloryin^ in earthly dominion. 
With how blind a zeal do we carve out our own misery, raagnifjfing, by a 
singular and pernicious eflbrt of human skill, the trials of a sensitive ima- 
gination into the real miseries of life ! The trials and troubles of this 
golden lady were not, however, imaginary — they were reoL 

I continued. 



"For some time previous to the loss of my little girl, I had observed, 
with breatUess anxiety, a sort of morbid, dreamy habit,^ in which my hus- 
band seemed often tomdulge. It was too restless to be called melancholy 
— too intense to be disturbed without considerable care. I have sat for 
hours together, watching his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his lips moving 
occasionally in abstracted motion : at such times I have recalled his atten- 
tion by singing, at first in a low tone, snatches of his favourite son^s : 
sometimes a sentiment appeared to rivet his attci^tion, — at another period 
it was the melody that recalled his wandering thoughts. I would often 
inquire what he had been thinking of ; but he invariably parried my ques- 
tion, and atoned for his inattention by redoubled vivacity— a vivacity 
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which I v^(91 knew waa foreign to his nature. My blefned hoBbimd! 
Years and years have passed ; many of unntterabl^e happiness, a greater 
number of intense misery — misery which the shining of my jewelled state 
increased a thousand- fold ; for obscurity would have softened and concealed 
my sorrow, but the glare and the glitter of situation held it up, as a light 
set upon a bill', to illumine the humble as to the wretchedness of rank. 
Years have, indeed, passed ; and my hair is gray, my step feeble, my eyes 
have melted their lustre into tears ; and I am an aged woman, tottermg oa 
the brink of my ancestors* vaulted graves ! Yet, Edward, thou art with 
me still ! In the deep hours of midnight I listen to thy counsel ; thy 
shadow comes before me in all the beauty of feeling and expression ; the 
reproofET so wisely timed, that, even to my proud ears, thev sounded more 
like praise than censure | the gentle firmness, blending the husband and 
the friend in one ; the quiet eye — I see it now as when in life — so still, 
and yet so dignified 1 Never does a proud thought grow into action, or a 
scornful word rise to my lip, that his eye comes not upon me ; and its biebest 
b done — for the action is repented of—- the word suppressed ! 

*' Have mercy, Heaven ! those are the remembrances of my earlier days ; 
but there are others of far difl^rent import. • I remember, after Olympiads 
death, how his abstraction increased, until — but the records, the public 
papers, those chartered chronicle of whatever chances of evil — lAey told 
the news ! — th^ surmised upon it — the court chattered of it — the mem- 
bers of thie house that had often run^ wiUi acclamations, as his fine voice, 
rolling like a flood of light, disperseothe mists from their minds, and sent 
conviction to their stubborn hearts — the very members of that bouse had 
learned to prate of him as ' poor Eldward Montague V I could not under* 
stand how it' was — but the Almighty had taken the soul before the body 
was yielded to corruption. 

'* He knew me not — my hu^and looked into my face and did not know me 

— he did not know his own child ! I could have borne the revilings, the 
wildness, of a madman ; but the helpless, hopeless — Alas ! alas 1 that 
ever I was born ! 

** My son — I lived for him ! Time was gaining upon bim, as upon us 
all ; but as vet he had the advantage of the destroyer — he distanced him 
in the race, for his intellects were far beyond his age : his beauty ! —but it 
was enough for me that he was like his father ; he was in every respcrct — in 
almost every respect, — all that I could desire ; and, with all the devotednesa 
of a mother, I looked forward to what he would be hweafler; the staff of a 
noble house, the observed of all observers. I did perpetual violence to my 
own feelings, by endeavouring to nip every bud that promised a blossom of 
pride ; for, though my husband had restrained the haughtiness of my nature^ 
and though. Heaven knows, he was himself a living illustration of what may 
chance to the best and greatest, yet I cannot now deceive myself into the 
belief that restraint is conquest; and my poor boy inherited, to the full, his 
mother's pride ! His temper was violent in the extreme ; and, with his 
father's afHiction ever before mine eyes, I yielded to, rather than opposed, 
his paroxysms of rage. I dreaded leet I might, by contradiction, brmg 
forward some dorfhant malady that would, a second time, destroy my hopes 
of everything like happiness. Time ! that bane and blessing of existence 

— that purveyor of good and evil, softened much of the agony I at first 
endured ^ it taught me patience. My husband never left his own dwelling ; 
a separate wing of Montague House was appro{Hriated to his sole use ; and, 
though he did not know me, he was evidently pleased and comforted by my 
attentions. His wanderings! — I will not stamp upon tliis sUent paper: 
the wanderings of a maniac sli»utdbe as sacred a deposit with a wife as ker 
husband?s fatdts ; a woman fat^eU wM Udutto kerulfuhtn $he condeaeenda 
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fo thtd rejugt of weakness — ^a <i(nifidant : a wife's bosom should be the tomb 
of her hus^nd's failings, and his character far more valuable, in her esti- 
mation, than his life. • If this be not the case, she pollutes her marriage 
▼ow. 

I hare said that time softened my sorrow — it did more -^ it created new 
hopes. At Harrow, my son carried all before him — his abilities were 
acknowledged by masters and pupils ; but, with all my partiality, I saw 
that his temper, instead of being improved, had acquired strength by fre- 
quent victory. 

" The heir of forty thousand a year is seldom kept in order at a public 
school, except by a lad who has fifty in prospective. 

" I learned that my son had constantly conquered ; that he had been 
first of the first ; that, in mind, he was without a competitor, and that he 
had distanced all his compeers in manly and athletic exercises. Previous 
to his going to Oxford, it was determined that he should spend some months 
at home ; ue truth was, I feared that his health mij^ht suffer from continued 
application, and I wbhed also to scan more distinctly his character. 

'*My fears were soon aroused, and my perceptions, quickened. 

" Of his classical attainments I was no .competent judge ; but, certainly, 
extreme quickness often, too oflen, I thought supers^ed the necessity for 
study. He wrote verses with ^reat facility; but I saw, with feelings 
which cannot be described, that his models were the most licentious of our 
English poets. Of his taste for what he termed * old English sports,' he 
gave sufficient proof, by living more in the tennis-court and stables than in 
the library or drawing-room. He heard me reprove and reason, reason 
and reprove, with tolerable patience ; but, when I kept him longer than he 
deemed necessary, there grew a wild impatience in his eye that made me 
shudder and be silent. 

** * Ralph V I heard him say, one evening, to his favourite companion, 
after I had endeavoured to convince him of the necessity for closer study, 
and extorted something of a promise of obedience to my request; * Ralph, 
do you know how I silence Lady Elizabeth 7 I tip her the madman's eye — 
so — and she turns quite pale !' 

" Merciful heavens ! was it possible that nn son could jest at his father's 
infirmity — could make sport of his mother's feelings ! I knew not what 
to do or v^hat to say. Was this indeed my son — my first-bom — my only 
one — him on whom I had poured out the first torrent of maternal anection 
— the being of my dreams — the son of him* who was all benevolence and 
honourable deeds, who abhorred deceit, and scorned all things unworthy ! 
Alfred's extravagance and utter heedlessness I little thought of, for I enter- 
tained the opinion, that they are the strongest and noSlest trees which 
require the most pruning — but the expedient, to ridhhhself of my reproofii 
by such a means ! — When, in the twilight of that same evening, I sat 
gasng from hour to hour upon my poor senseless husband, who, silently 
and with folded arms, paced up and dowa the long verandah, which I 
had built to enable him to exercise in all weathers ; when I marked his 
eye, stiU exquisite in form, but mantled by the dread disease, shorn of its 
beams, yet looking towards the heavens, and pohiting with childish glee to 
the stars as, one by one, they left their mysterious caverns and paced the 
paths allotted to them by the great Arclntect 61 all immensity ; when, I 
say, I looked at that himnan wreck, I trembled — I shuddered to think upon 
the frail bark about to launch on the multitudinous ocean of public life. 
My husband had been struck by Heaven; but mvson! — I dreaded he 
woald fan by earthly means-* become contaorinatea by the low and base, 
the prey of aeagnutg sharpers and knaves, filing, I was but too well con- 
innced, he lacked ; and I doubted his principles — I feared dteir stabfltfy ; 
I dbeaded that those born of noble pmnts were snbjeet to the self-same 
14—7 
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vices as those in less exalted spheres ; and, thoroughly alive to the htfysf 
that the disgrace of the child is the completion of a parent's misery, no 
matter what her former trials may have been, I prayed, while drops of 
agcny burst upon my brow, that I might be spared tJie dreadful results that 
would arise ii my^ son should be unworthy of his name. I brooded in 
silence over the disappointment which I already felt^ I mixed still less in 
society, and restrained my son, perhaps too much, from the sporty and 
company of youths of his own age : — perhaps, had I yielded on minor 
points, and indulged him in trifles, ne might not have run so restive in mat- 
ters of greater conse<][uence. I was mortified that a Montague should 
require the same pastime as a Jones or a Jackson ; I thought of the proud 
•days of my own youth, and, soured rather than humbled by the trials I had 
experienced, I made but small allowance for the difference between a girl 
and a boy, and, I fear me, too little for the deteriorating influence of the 
times. The people now-a-days look upon nobility as a thing to be talked 
with — used and abused ~ as if it were of themselves; and though my 
son^s pride effectually prevented him from enterliig into this belief, it was 
of the spurious kind that too frequently mistakes insolence for dignity ; so 
that I was oflen as much shocked at his assumption of greatness^ where it 
was uncalled for, as at his want of it where it was necessary to his state. 



" He went to Oxford ; and I was richly complimented on ray son's 
beauty, wit, and talent I was told that Be excelled in the qualifications so 
necessary for a true gentleman ; and I resolved to supply him liberally with 
rooneyj and such advice as I could ofier. The knowledge of his faults was^ 
locked within my own bosom ; and the world — ovr world — were loud in 
their applause. Mothers, rich and title4 ones, told me that they envied my 
happiness in having such a son. In the masquerade of life, how little we 
know what we do envy ! 

" It was a quiet still eveninff, and I had retired to my chamber, after 
being as usual with my husband, until the hour when he went to rest. In 
two months more my son Wttdd be of age ; and I looked forward to the 
time with an anxiety in whicHone but mothers can sympathize. I knew 
that he had cultivated his oratorical talents with more tnan usual care ;. 
and, despite his faults^ it was impossible to look upon his youthful demean- 
our without feelings of admiration. My thoughts passed rapidly over my 
former years ; and, though I dreamea not of happiness, 1 dreamed of 
triumph. Again I triumphed in my son, — but my dream was disturbed 
at its commencement, — for Alfred, flushed with wine, and under strong 
excitement, rushed, unannounced, into my chamber. 

''' Mother!* he exclaimed ; * mother, I must have money. Money, and 
instantly, for here I cannot stay !' I looked on him, overcome by terror 
and anxiety, while he reiterated bis demand for money. 

" Why, — why need I dwell upon it ? I dbcovered he had gambled. 
Again and again had he indulged in this dreadful propensity. The sums — 
the enormous sums — forwarded to Oxford for his authorized wants and de« 
sires, had been squandered away in profliga^ company. And then he came 
before me, reiterating his demand for money. He had been publicly arrested 
by a tradesman ; and not only that, but scorned and scouted by his oldest 

companions for ; but he deserved it all — all — not only for his 

want of conduct, but his want of candour. He placed no confiaence in 
me, — me ~ his mother, who would have died to secure his honour ; and 
now I was indebted to circumstances^ not to himself, for the disclosure of his. 
disgrace — disgrace ! — black and bitter disgrace ! But he did not feel it — 
ihfLt was but too evident. He talked of his coming of age puU*n<r an end 
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toVis difficulties — rendering everything smooth — preventing his aflaira 
spreading ; and passed from purpose to purpose, from scheme to scheme, with 
a terrific rapidity. I saw that no time was to be lost. I found he had already 
been in the hands of money-lenders ; and that even now he would have re- 
sorted tg them, had it not been impossible for him to raise fresh funds without 
my consent But I cared nothing for the paltry gold. Of what value was it to 
me ? And though the sum necessary was tremendous, I would have increased 
it tenfold, to prevent the possibility of the distress of a Montague gaining 
the public ear. 

" The next morning the following paragraph met my eye in a conspicu- 
ous part of a fashionable journal : — 

" * We understand that a certain scion of a noble house has been coolFf 
looked upon at Oi^ford, as not fulfilling his pecuniary engagements, and 
neglecting his debts of honour. We regret this, more particularly, as wo 
know it 18 his intention to start for the County after his coming of age. 
And we would remind those who are most severe in their animadversions 
on the gentleman in question, that there may &e, — we do not say there if, 
we only say there may be, — a cause for his eccentricities, which we should 
deeply regret.' 

" Here followed immediately, but apparently without conn^fTon, another 
paragraph : — 

« * We hear the Hon. £. Montague continues in excellent bodily health : 
this, under existing circumstances, is hardly to be desired.' 

" O for the obscurity of Smiths^ and Brownes, and Bungays ! Who 
would have observed their * eccentricities,* or cared for their * existing cir- 
cumstances,' or taken the pains to pen a paragraph to enlighten the world 
on their movements ? But the vulgar love to hear and tell some new thing 
respecting the * nobility ;' — they gape for, and swallow, all the falsehoods 
put forth as facts, of tneir frailties and their habits ; and whoever invents 
most, is, consequently, the most popular. 

" How my heart bled at this tresh wound, and the tearing open of the 
old and rankling sore t Merciful Heaven ! how many wounds are inflicted 
on a proud heart, which the humble-minded can never understand ! 

** I wished — yet dreaded — that my son should see this reference to 
him. I afterwards learned that he had seen it, and laughed it to scorn. 

" Whatever I might endure from repeated disappointments, I kept my 
feelings to m3rself. How have I prayed that my husband had been spared, 
to direct by his wisdom, and render virtue still more lovely by example ! 
How I have regretted my poor buried girl! Alas! alas! I felt more 
deeply, every hour of my existence, the force of that text, which, like a 
knell, often rang mournfully on my heart— * All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.' Yet I clung to it, — to the pomp, and pageanirj^, and state. I clung 
to it, proudly — earnestly ; and, throwing asiae my retired habits, I resolv- 
ed to celebrate mv son's coming of age with festivities ; not at Montague 
House, for I could not support the idea of mirth and music in those halls, 
where the poor maniac wandered ! He, whose lamp orice shone so brightly ; 
it would have been an insult to his affliction to bring festivity within his 
dwelling. And yet it was necessary; no Montague, for centuries, had 
come of age unsung, uncelebrated. And the idea of such an event being 
unrecorded, would have confirmed all the reports circulated^ — and circu- 
lated but too truly, to his disadvantage. Totally reckless of what was said 
or thought, for nearly a month previous he was busied in arranging a series 
of fetes and amusements for his birth-day : and I endeavoured to enter into 
those plans j and to argue myself into the belief, that now he would see the 
error of his wi^s, become careful of his society, and do as much credit to 
his name, by deeds of honour and charity, as his manners and personal 
.beauty did to his descent — It was a fallacious hope! 
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" At Alfred P&rk, anotheT of our eaC&lss, were tusembleil the iltvcead- 
uitB of, aa well as numbera of Ihoae, who, on a rormar occasion — then maay 
Vcars passed — asseinbled lo celebrate m; age of womanhood. Soma I had 
not seen for Tears; and sullicient of woman's Tsnily rested round m; heart 
to make me feet a hope that I was not M changed — so yer/ much changed 
— as many I obsened around me. 

" We are so apt to compare ouraelTes wilb what wa were a month — a 
week aos, that time works its furrows without our heeding ita ptogreaa. 
"The dinner, and ita attendant ball — a.iiUmiuqu4, — passed olT with 

much noise and ; but I was not calculaled lo judge of its eSecls. 

Mj son spoke and accguitted himself so well, that white listening to the 
pitisic of his voice — while contemplating the grace of his aiOTomentB, the 
dignity of his address, and the purity, both in style and sentiment, of hia 
clonuence — I tiirgot all — e»er)ihing — Eiceptlbal he was mil son. 

Agreeably lo a determination I had formed, of neier sTeepina fram 
)r the same roof that canopied what I may too truly call my husband'a 
utu, I got into my carriage as the momino dawned ; and, just as tha 
as were setting ol^ a letter was thrown m at the window, which — 
help mo I — I read by the li^t of the blessed sun, before hs was half 

At the »en' time when the ■ 

ise torture by the persual of tb 

ilies were disouaaing — my jewels — my equipage — and my hi 

.^hed convulsively as this thought crossed my mind| for I sai 
prcasion my son had made on all, bj the grace and suavity of his 
Even those (and the;; were not a lew} who had come prepared tc 
him, went away convinced, that report was a false liar, and that Al&ed 
Montague was worthy of his name I I knew all this — and more. I knew 
that Alfred Montague was — what I dare not write — what 1 dars not,eTaB 
now, though the grave haa closed over my child; and though the lair hand 
that, urged both by deitilution and despair, traced those faint lines U> me, 

" ' " in the consecrated erouiid, 

dare not, though Aey aro 
;, while the beams of the 

„__, _l,w 

mother, if they knew a mother's trials I But the woist was yet to come I 
I had to endure the laugh of contempt — the sneer — when f repeated to 
him the tale of distress created by his own depravity. I had to listen to 
the drfence of a heartless libertine, and that libertine — my own son. 1 
was forced, by my love of justice and of mercy, to visit the victim of hia 
Bin, to catch the last faint sighs of her departing breatb, and to bear her 
pray — poor girl — that Qod would bless her destroyer, and save him from 
the wrath lo come 1 

" Her devotion, her noble sentiments, her Christian fortitude, her pare 
charity, her freedom from selHahness, rendered her, in my estimation — 
poor paladeparljng flower that she was — Jit mate for any noble in the land. 
Deception visits not the couch of death ; it is no place for a bland smile — 
no refuge for firide — no temple for extravagance; there is a stem realitj 
in tha silent chamber, a truth in the sobbing breath ; the pall ma; be of 
silver or of serge, but death, the same death, is benea^ both. My littlo 
-1 departed in a quiet sleep, and woke in heaven. But this woman was in 
a blossom of her beauty and het youth; and, though the spirit may bend 
. the decrees of the Almighty, yet the flesh will battle with the deatroyinE 
angel — will struggle in his grasp. I witnessed her convulsions and her 
deathi It was a small, a wretched room.and she was nearly atarved ; 
and I saw Aii lost letter: it lajupmher besiit ; and, cruel as it was.ahe 
kissed it, ere she died. And io it tie advised 1 Now may the Loid 
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forgive him, for it was a foul insult to the faithful dove, who had left her 
parents, home, and braved the world, for hira ! 

" The church clock of the neighbouring village struck nine. At this same 
hour, the previous night, I had been entranced by his eloquence. I» had 
argued myself into the belief that his faults were venial ; but before me lay the 
proof of cool and deliberate vice. She had suffered andlsacriHc^ for him 
her good name ; and yet he had, when tired of his victim, refused her even 
the means of existence. He did not think 1 would have sought her out ; 
ne thought me aQ too proud for such a course. He' did not know his 
mother! 

** I cut off a tress of the lon^ black hair which swept round her like a 
shroud. I thought that thai might move him. He was still my child, the 
child of my beloved husband j and if he did repent — if a single tear even 
stood in his eye — I could almost have forgiven him : for in him, my pride, 
my love, was btit one feeling — he was my only chila. 

^*I directed that everything should be done in a fitting manner for. her 
burial : and i was descending the narrow stairs, when an aged man, travel- 
soiled and Worn, stood at the door, and asked some questions of the woman 
of the house. They were soon answered ; and the old man staggered so 
impetuously up the creaking stairs, that I was obliged to re-enter the cham- 
ber of deam. 

" He gazed for a moment upon the pale corse ; and then, throwing from 
him his hat and st^fl^ knelt by the side of the wretched bed, and buned his 
face in the streaming hair of what had been his child ! 

** Here was fresh agony for me ! The father had become rigid and 
insensible, and it was nearly an hour before he recovered from a state of 
frightful torpor. He seemed ashamed of the emotion he had betrayed. His 
features, though venerable, were stern and harsh ; his brow wrinkled j 
groans and tears struggled within his bosom ; yet he would not let them 
forth. He looked at me — I almost thought suspiciously ; — but when the 
woman of the cottage named my name, (for I was too near my own neigh- 
bonrfaood to be concealed,) the miserable parent burst forth into a torrent of 
reproaches upon mine, and me. He told me of. my pride. He declared that 
on the only interview he had ever obtained with my son, after his daughter's 
distraction, he had said that it was his mother's pride alone that prevented 
his marrying ' Mary.' The afflicted man spoke in a harsh, suppressed, 
grating voice, grinding out his words, and then bursting forth his anger like 
a torrent ^ver a rugsed rock. I could not contradict the opinion lie had 
formed of Alfred, {could only for myself say, that I knew naught of the 
attachment. 

' " He knelt again ; but it was to pronounce a curse — the curse of a deso- 
late parent upon my wretched son. I was not too proud to supplicate — to 
implore him to restrain his imprecations. *I will not commit murder,' he 
said ; * but I call to God for vengeance on the head of the destroyer. The 
law of man cannot attach his crime, but God can, and will, punkh !' 

" I trembled violently while he continued ; the cold dew st^od like hail 
upon my brow, — my blood curdled and crept slowly through my distended 
veins, — my tongue claVe to my lips, as the curse of the desolate father 
mounted to the throne of the Almighty. Again I supplicated. I was mad 
enough to offer gold to quell a parent's grief! * And you, that are a mother, 
think ffold can yield consolation to one bereaved like me ! — to onfi, whose 
only child lies there ! O, Mary, Mary, why did you not return ! I would 
not have chided. We would have prayed together as we used. We would 
have mingled tears at the footstool of the Lord, and I should once more 
have heard you murmur, Father ! But now, Mary, my child, you are dead, 
and I am deBolate !' A burst of natural grief succeeded, ana I entered my 
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Splendid eqaipage with a barsting heart O, misery unspeakable ! I knew 
tnat old man's curse was re^tered in heaven, for it was deserved ! 

*' As I entered the hall, I enconntered a deputation, at that unseasonable 
hour, consisting of some of the principal persons in the county, who had 
come to announee to my son the sudden death of one of the members of 
the shire, and to request that he would immediately solicit the sufilrages of 
the electors. 

" I thought I should have sunk into the earth while receiving the compli- 
ments of those men. I crept to my chamber like a guilty thing ; and, dis- 
missing my attendants, desired my son's presence. I told him what I had 
witnessed. I dared not trust myself with reproaches, for, if I had, they 
would have known no bounds. He listened to my tale without emotion. 
I drew forth the silken braid of her beautiful hair. He fttew pale — his lip 
quivered — his eyes filled with tears. Thank Qod ! he was not entirely 
[Jost ; for, though he expressed nothing, he was moved. Even as a drowu- 
*in^ man grapples at a floating straw, so will a mother seize any mdication 
ofmere humanity in a profligate child, as a symbol of returning virtue. . 

^* A few days after this, my dear, my venerated husband, was^ by an 
easy and painless transition, wafted to eternity. He regained his senses 
nearly two hours before his death. He called for me ; yet, when I came, 
at first he knew me not. He had not traced the gradual changes in my 
face, and now they took him by surprise. 6oon he was all himself; — spoke 
of his illness — of Olympia's death, as things of recent date. Sut what was 
most strange, he never inquired for his son. This, in one relpect, was happy ; 
for he was absent, canvassing the county, soliciting the ' most sweet voices' 
of high and low, and leading the innocents of those days to believe that he 
was a miracle of patriotism and virtue. But this assumption did not paaa 
with me; both my maternal love and my maternal pride had been blasted j 
and the curse, the fearful course, still rang upon my ear. 

** He behaved with tolerable decency on his father's death, which opened 
afresh the wounds I had received when first reason departed from him. I 
had often thought that I could have better supported Ihs death than his intel- 
lectual prostration ; but I was mistaken. The adage, 'While there is life, 
there is hope,' was most true in my case. While he was before me, 1 
hoped, in the very jaws of despair ; but the vault was now closed,, and hope 
haa indeed departed ! 



" My son was elected without opposition ; and though there were many 
rumours afloat to his disadvantage, still, patronage and popularity — and 
above all, gold, worked their wa^. There was seldom more rioting, or 
more excessj committed in the neighbouring town, than on the day wheii 
he was declared representative of the coun^. 

" I was sick at heart, and happy, that my husband's recent death 
afforded sufHcient reason for my remaining in strict seclu^ion^ One of tiie 
windows of my chamber overlooked the park-gates, and as the shouts of 
the half-dnmken electors came madly on the air, I glanced for an instant 
over the scene — it was no delusion — there stood ' Mary's ' father, leaning, 
like Jacob of old, 'on the top of his staf^' his eye fixed upon my window, 
while a smile of scorn and contempt curved his chisellea lip, and lighted 
his hollow eye with an expression most hard to bear. I was riveted t^ 
the spot. Some fools among the crowd espied me, and called for 'three 
cheers for the noble Lady Elizabeth.' How I hated popularity ! I*hastened 
firom the window, but yet continued long enouj^ to see the old man Hit hi« 
hat,, in mpckery, firom. his head, while nis hair streamed in the wind like 
the pennon of a phantom shipw 
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" I remained too proud (my foes would say) to permit the world to know 
that any difTerence existed between my son and myselC He had now 
entered fully upon his political career; and though the party his ances- 
tors, for a series of years, had invariably supported, were then out of 
pow&r, still his eloquence commanded attention, and his steadiness to his 
friends respect. 

'* The dignity of political consistency was then appreciated .as it ought 
to bei» Men — or things called men — were not whirled about by eveiy 
blast of interest or wind of doctrine, to serve or bow to the mania of ill* 
grounded opinion. It was something to be a statesman in those days. — I 
will not say what it is now ; becaTise politicai discussions are opposed to 
both the delicacy and dignity of a well-bom woman. Enough for her that 
she venerates the Ohurdi and honours the King. This wiU sufficiently 
exercise her love and ^h — a woman'* best and dearest qualities. At 
least, I argued with myself, the world knows naught of what so rankles 
in my heart, and even if it did 

" Alfred Montague was dressed afk^r — • courted — flattered — wor- 
shipped. How littfe is the world acquainted with its idoU — how little do 
we know what we admire ! We imagine a deity — clothe it with our 
fano^ — then fix upon some living temf^e for our creation to inhabit, and 
eall it ' perfection.' Yet was I riot insensible to the homa^ paid to my 
son. Next to deserving, there is nothing so sweet as receiving, praise ; 
though I k<new nis moral hollQwness, I clung to the belief that be was 
politically honest And were it not for that old man's curse, I would have 
hoped — > ay, hoped for him for ever. What a blessed thing it is for 
humanity, Uiat nope, like (he fabled phenix, springs anew from its own 
•fhes ! 

" I was one morning startled by the intelligence that Lord L wished 

to see me immediately. I well knew this sudden visit boded no good. He 
thought my son was at Montagae House. He was told so by his servants 
in town. Three nights he had been absent from the House when ques- 
tions interestihs to his constituents were debated. He was looked for 

evenrwhere, ana certain rumours had aroused Lord L , who, from an 

old friendship subsisting between our fiunilies, as well as from other motives, 
watched my son's career with as much anxiety as if he had been his own. 
He came to me to inquire if he were wavering. I said I would stake my 
life on his integrity. He shook his head. 

"I ordered my earria^e, resolved to find my son, and know the truth at 
once. Had the party his father and all his family so Ipng-eupported been 
in power, I coula have forgiven his defalcatiori, but to desert their cause 
when his support was ne^ed { Memory whispered that he had deserted a 
- once dear object, when most she wanted his assistance. Ay, but his 
political honour, his fiime, —the disgrace ! 

" I arrived at four o'clock at Alfred Park. I learned there that my son 
had only left about an hour for town. Was any one with him ? Yes; it 
was one qf the leading members of the administration. 

** My braia burned. I ordered fresh horses — post-horses ; and, without 
alighting, proceeded to London. It was ni^ht as we drove past Hyde 
Park Comer, and the rain pattered heavily against the carriage windows as 
the ponderous knocker echoed through the aristocratic silence of St James's 

square. 

** ' Mr. Montague had just gone down to the house. He bad not set ofi 
throe minutes.' 

'^ * Was any one with him?' 

^< Yes, the saias cabinet ministar who had been with him al Alfred 
Paikt* 
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** I drovB'to the House of Commons, and was informed by the u&her, that 
Mr. Montagno had not arrived, but that he doubtless soon would, as a very 
important motion was to be brought on by the opposition. 

While I was yet speaking, Alfred would have passed, I believe he did 
not know me; He said he did not I went with him into one of the ante- 
rooms, and at once charged him with dishonour and desertion. He en- 
deavoured to avoid reply, and stammered forth something about change of 
times and prejudices, and all the jargon of those who find it convenient to 
desert their friends in their necessities. I argued, 1 entreated, I endeavoured 
to arouse his pride. I spoke to biniof his father, of his family. I implored 
his attention. I pictured his falsehood, the scorn of his partizans, the con- 
tempt of his new friends. I*talked of the virtues of those of ancieht days, 
who died to uphold the welfare of their country. I reminded him of the 
time when he used to sit upon my knee, and read of the heroes of old, whose 
religion was patriotism. I wept — positively wept — burning scalding tears, 
into his bosom. And he pronused — swore by all that was sacred in heaven 
and earth, that he would not swerve from his old party. 

" I met Lord L , and told him of my triumph. Nor was this all. I 

determined to ascend to the ventilator, and there exultin the disappointment 
of that * dog in office,' who had tempted him to disgrace. There were a 
good many ladies in that elevated pest-ro^im, but they made way for me, 
and I was stationed on the sdf-same spot, where, many years before, I had 
often listened to the sound — I may truly call it * music* — of his father^s voice. 
I know not who spokej nor what was said. I only know how fatally I dis- 
tinguished one person — one event. 

"My son entered, in a state of intoxication, with his new * leader;' took 
a seat behind the treasury bench ; and, not satisfied with silent disgrace, 
spoke, ay, spoke (would that he had been bom dumb!) against the princi- 
ples of) his ancestors. He spoke as well as he could speak under such cir- 
cumstances, for his desertion and his intoxication were evident to the whole 
house. Groans from one side, and a species of half-applause from his new 
friends, were his reward — the only reward he obtained ; for, before the 
ratification of the appointment he was to receive as the recompense of his 

apostacy, his party went out of power, and Lord L , our old and valued 

friend, was appointed premier. • 

" ' I regret, dear Lady Elizabeth,' said this excellent man to me, ' that I 
cannot do as I would desire for your son.' 

'^ ' Sir,' I replied, ' the man who is once untrue to his party, should never 
a^in be trusted. I desire none of my country's privileges for the unworthy 
scion of our once noble house.* ^ ■ , 

'* As I am a bom and living lady^ I felt ashamed to retum to Montague 
House. What could I say to the electors ? How could I look, or speak, 
or act ? Was I not an apostate's mother ? Was not the finger of scorn 
everywhere pointed, at * Montague, the fool and the betrayer V Was not 
the county in an uproar ? Was he not obliged to accept the * Chiltem 
Hundreds V Did not the papers surfeit with lampoons, and the print-shops 
with caricatures ? And were tbere not many, ^cnd* they called them* 
selves, who dared to send me those symbols of his disgrace, expressing their 
concern — tVieir pity even, — at * what had occurred.' 

'*In the midst of all these realities, would come the remembrance of that 
poor, pale, skeleton girl ; and her father's curse, ringing in mine ears. And 
then, because of his unpopularity, the * Oxford business' became the subjept 
of country animadversion ; — and — I went to Italy. 

" Let no one desire children. Let no one wish to have the quiver filled 
with those living arrows. I shall die chadless — as' a punishment for my 
pride. If great was my sin, great has been my tribulation. 

"My son, too, went abroad, to blot out the memory of pastofiences by 
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the committal of fresh faults ^ — and one night, at Naples, he was home 
into my palazzo, killed, like a do^, in the streets, by some villain's stiletto, 
in a drunken brawl — <■ the last of his line : — a cfeatiire of talent, of beauty, 
of extraordinary powers, yet wantin/^ in those requisites which, I hare ob • 
8eryed,are often granted to those of much commoner capacity.- 

" It was night, and I heard the sound of many voices in ;the dissonant 
tones of drunkenness beneath my palace windows — and his voice among 
the rest — -and a scuffle, and then all was still. Suddenly, a rush of men, 
a glare of lights, and my poor, erring, sinful son, lay on the mftrble floor, 
the red blood oozing to my feet ; ana I kissed his lips, his brow, his cheek 
— for, oh, was he not my child ! 

'* For several days I knew not what they did to him or me ; but one night 
I heard a noise of nails and screws — and then it ceased — and the know- 
ledge of the dread reality was with me. And when they slept, I stole into 
his chamber — the attendants there slept also — and the coffin was fastened 
down, covered with black velvet, decked with the solemn magnificence of 
wo. I knew that there he was at rest. — Rest ! — did I say rest ! God 
grant it ! How blessed is repose after this world's turmoil ! 

''Now Heaven shield noe from superstition! After I had remained 
a while over that dismal sight, a thin and vapoury cloud arose at tiie coffin's 
foot ; gray it was, as a mountain mist, and clear, for I saw the tapers burn- 
ing through it, and the sleeping watchers in their repose. But there it 
stayed, gradually moulded by some unseen power, into the semblance of a 
human being, undefined, ana yet distinct ,* it was a fearful creation, tower- 
ing to the vaulted^ roof, — a bloodless, colourless thing — fading, yet 
remaining; to my sight And — Almighty Powers! — ere it vanished, it 
assumed the form, the movements, of poor Mary's father ! 

** This was no dream. Alas [ I was but too awake to misery !" 



Here was another break in this '' tale of woman's triall," and I was 
thankful for it ; for I had read enouffh of her misfortunes — many of which 
would not perhaps, have happened to one less proud. I knew the rest ; 
for I had often heard, that on her return from Italy, it was feared that her 
reason had been impaired by the apostacy and death of her son. 

As it was, she was a beneficent and glorious relic of the olden time, and 
a livios proof, that no situation, however exalted, can shield us from the 
ills and tuimcais of this state oT existence, in which we are doomed to work 
oar nilgrimage to another and a difierent world, where *' sorrow and sighing 
«bali be no more." 



Not long since the remains of the proud, but right noble Lady Eliza- 
beth Montague were placed within the marble vault By her husband's side^ 
and many tears were shed at her departure. Ske was, indeed, the last of a 
noble race. And the property, once so ample, has been divided, and the 
house is to be sold ; the statues, and the picturei^ and the books — ail come 
to the vulgar hammer ! 

I had almost forgotten to say, that with her were interred two miniatures, 
one in each hand, each so like the other, that it was only the fact of one 
wearing powder, that could distinguish them ; — the powdered one, she 
directed , should be placed in her right hand, and the arm bent, so that the 
hand might rest upon her heart The other was simply laid beneath the 
iritheredpalm. 
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THE TRIALS OF AGNES HOSKINS. 

« Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woioan that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised." , 

The Pkoyerbs* 

In one of the most highly cultivated counties of England, near a town 
the name of which I shall conceal under that of Monorich, the following 
circumstances occurred. My tale is but'a simple narration, and has little 
to recommend it but its reality. To those who ¥earn after exaggerated 
pictures of life, in any situation, it may be dull and wearisome ; but those 
who can appreciate the sufferings and struggles of virtue, under trials of a 
more than ordinary nature, win» I doubt not, feel interested in what I am 
about to relate. 

" Well, good night, Mr. Hinton, good night ; we are neighbours now, 
and shall oflen meet,*' said Edward Hoskins, as he closed the cottage-door 
afler his retreating guest. " A very pleasant fellow, Agnes,*^ he continued, 
addressing his wife : " though you were not particularly civil to him, I know 
who was ;^* and his bright blue eye rested for a moment on his sister-in-law 
— a merry-looking madden, busied in assisting Agnes Hoskins in placing 
aside the remains of their frugal supper. 
^ "For shame, Ned !" retorted the blushing Jessy ; **but you are ever 
teasing me in some way or other ; and here 's my sister says it is very 
wrong to be putting such things into rny head." 

Agnes turned her handsome, cheerful countenance towards her sister, 
and observed, in a low and more serious tone of voice than wad her wont, 
** Jessy, I should be indeed sorry if anything got into either your head or 
your heart which it would be necessary to root out again." 

" Well," laughed Edward, " I do n't see what harm Harry Hinton's get- 
ting into her head, or heart either, could do ; he is a good-temperiMl, free, 
frank, industrious " 

" Stop there, Edward," interrupted his wife, laying her hand on his arm, 
" not industrious — surely not inaustrious !" 

" No ; perhaps not that exactly," replied Ned, " not what you would 
call industrious. But, really, Agnes, I think we both work too hard ; — 
we ou^ht, as Harry says, to take a little pleasure now and then, and we 
should return to our daily labour with more earnestness, and do all the 
better for it." 

" I do n't think we need do better : your situation at the manor, the pro- 
duce of your own little farm — all contribute to render us independent. 
And as to pleasure — as to happiness, Ned, look there!" 

She drew aside a large linen cloth that fell from the upper part of her 
baby's cradle, so as to shade it from the light Although the little thinjg 
bad not cried, it was awake ; and, as the father stooped to kiss it, the hands 
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werd stretched forward to meet him, and the rosy lips parted by the light 
noiseless laughter of earliest infancy! It was a blessed ihoment: both 
parents gazed upon their child, and^ as the mother placed it to her bosom, 
the father said, m a subdued tone, " You are right, Agnes ; thank God, 
we are happy ; and though, love, as you were better brought up than I 
was, I should like to be richer for your sake, yet somebow.I think it shows 
you to more advantage, and draws you more into my heart, to be as you 
are. What the minister said of you was true, though I did not mean to tell 
it you, lest it might make you conceited : — * Your wife, Hoskins,' said he, 
* is never without a Jar of honey, and a flask of oil, to sweeten and sofien 
your path through hfe.' »» 

" Reach down the Bible, Jessy ; although it is past ten, we must not go 
to bed without our chapter," observed Agnes, after a long pause. ** But 
what books are placed upon it, Jessy ?" 

"A volume of songs and a novel, sister." 

Agnes continued, in a reproving tone, ** I thought I had no need to tell 
you 3iat that shelf was appropriate to the Bible, Prayer, and Hymnbook, 
only ; prof&ne and sacred things should never mingle." ' 

** It was not Jessy^butHinton, who put them there," said Edward. Agnes 
sighed. "Why do you sigh so heavily?" inquired the husband, ^ he 
turned over the leaves to find one of his wife's favourite chapters. 

" Because it confirms my opinion of our new neighbour. . The word of 
God will be ever treated by a true Christian with outward respect — the 
proof of inward reverence. One who venerates Scripture could not rest a 
song-book even upoti its binding." 
. !l^ward made no reply, and soon after the party retired to rest 

Thi# little passage in the lives of those humble mdividuals occurred about 
the latter end of the month of April, a few years ago^ in a retired spot, near 
thefown of Mondrich, to which I shall give the name of Mosspits. It was '*^ 
a sweet and quite nesting of five cottages, inhabited, with one exception, 
by happy industrious people. Four of these dwellings were joined together j 
the firtn, the abode of Hoskins, stood apart, surrounded by a blossoming 

farden, and was of a larger size than the others. The scene might be aptly 
escribed as — 

"A gentle, tonely place; the path o>erffrown 

With primroses, and broad'^leav'd violets, 

Arch'd by laburnums and the sweet woodbine. 
* * lit * * ii * * 

Across the green a silver streamlet ran, 

Hidden and silent, as it fear'd to wake 

The deep tranquillity that dwelt and slept 

Even on the full-leard trees." 

It was far away from the public road, and one large oak spread its hilge 
branches over the green in front of the Mosspit cottages ; the trunk was 
surrounded by a rustic seat, where the inhabitants met every fine evening 
and discussed alfidrs of state or business with the afiected sagacity of wiser 
heads. Hoskins possessed, as his wife had said, a lucrative situation — 
one that gave them abundant comforts, and would, if carefully husbanded, 
enable them to lay by a provision for after years. 

Agnes and Jessy were the orphan daughters of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. Mrs. Hoskins was some years older than hef giddy sister, and had 
enjoyed, during her father's lifetime, many advantages which he did not 
remain long enough in the world to bestow upon his youngest-bofn. Agnes 
had been chosen by the lady of the manor, Mrs. Cecil Wallingford, as a 
humble, very humble, companion for her daughter, — an only child, and 
an heiress : she was, therefore, to use the accepted phrase, ** comfortably 
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situated ;** which, being interpreted, meani^ that she had her board, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and ue young lady's society when she was ill or witbonf 
com]»any — oined with the housekeeper— rode either inside the carriage 
when her fiiend pleased, or outside on the dicky when ditto — curled ue 
lap-dog's hair — and sometimes suffered, under the practical jokes of her 
young tormentor, such mortifications as naught but her enauring spirit 
couIcT have supported — was stared at, whenever seen, by the youn^ men, 
who already scented the heireeiB's gold afar off* — and received divers lessons 
from Mrs. Cecil Wallingford, not on errors she had committed, but on 
those' which the lady supposed she might commit The dependant on this 
purseproud family could not have been strictly called beautifu] ; but there, 
was tnat about her which surpassed beauty — a kind, yet animated coun- 
tenance, illumined by mild and frequently upturned eyes, which lent a 
sort of holy expression to her delicate features. Under her after-trials it 
seemed almost as if a heavenly communion supported her ; for, while. the 
tear trembled in her eye, the smile sprang to her lip, and she regained her 
serenity apparently without an «f&rt 

Asnes was fortunate enough to make one real friend in this mighty 
famify. The housekeeper, Mrs. Middleton, was a curate's widow, and 
felt n|M2h and kindly for the situation of one so young and unprotected ; 
she dm all she could to soften the innumerable mortifications that awaited 
the pure and delicatdy-minded girl ; and often, when the household had 
retired to rest, they would seek each other's chamber, and hold sWeet 
counsel together, tfius imparting cheerfulness to the aged, and instruction 
to the young. When Agnes had been about twelve months at the manor, 
Edwani Hoskins was strongly recommended, on account of his great skill 
in horticulture and floriculture, to the situation of gardener in Mrs.aCecil 
Wallingford's establishment, vacant by the.death of the old man who had 
exercis^ unbounded dominion over grapery, pinery, and green-houee, for 
nearly half a centuij. Hoskins wis^y brought with him a new carnation 
of his own discovery, which had gained the first prize of the Horticultural 
Society. The splendid flower decided the matter, and he was immediately 
engaged, at a salary of a hundred and ten guineas per annum, (as the lady 
found he could not only act as gardener, but as steward,) and the very 
prettiest cottage at Mosspit was appropriated for his residence. 

All was bustle in the servants' hall as the handsome young gardener 
talked for a moment with the.Jiead butler. The hidy's-maid and chief 
houscduster positively quarrelled as to the right of first setting their caps 
at him ; though they both agreed that he behaved very rudely in passing 
into the housekeeper's room without bestowing the slightest notice upon 
their pretty persons. Mrs. Middleton and her young friend were quietly 
seated at tea, when the butler respectfully asked permission to introduce 
the new resident. Long after i^es had departed, he lingered, and lin- 
gered, and at last asked who the young lady was. Her history was at 
once lold ; and, to dismiss all matters of courtship brieflv, they were soon 
married. To do Mrs. Cecil Wathngford justice, she behaved very gener- 
ously to her protege on the occasion, presented to the young couple some 
neat and appropriate furniture, stood godmother to their fint iiHant, and 
Miss Ce^ WaQiiigford (when sentimentally inclined) always talked of 
love in the Mosspit cottage, and her sweet bnmbJe fHead Agnes Hoskins. 

Much had been of course said, at the commencement of Sieir onion, as 
to the probability of Agnes bein^ too daipty a damsel to make a uaeftil 
-wife ; but a little time proved the incorrectness of such surmises. Hoskine 
insiBted on AgiMs'domesticating her only sister with them, and we&t for her 
to Scotland, wnere she bad previously resided with a distant relative. N» 
farther help than Jessy'ir was necessarv to keep all things in order, and no 
dwelling, even at the Mosspits^was half so neat, half so cheerful, as their cot- 
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Uge. Indeed, cheerfulness was Agnes's peculiar attribute — that sweet, 
gentle, and unobtrusive cheerfulness, which is felt rather Uian seen. Her 
verjr voice told of happiness ; her eyes beamed with faith and love ; and the 
minister's description of one of the favourites of his flock was no less beau- 
tiful than true. The disposition of Jessy was not so valuable as that of her 
sister ; she was more mirthful, more gay, and, alas ! both giddy and incon- 
siderate ; but then, as Edward kindly observed, *' she was only seventeeD, 
and every body could not be perfect like Agnes, who certainly was different 
from every one else." 

It is a happy thing when married folk believe perfection enthroned in 
each other ; but it is a wise thin^ when they see each other's faults, and 
yet endeavour to conceal them. It is a severe trial of a woman's judgment, 
if she discover her mental superiority to the lord of her af&ctions, and yet, 
while she secretly manages all things for the best, makes the world believe . 
that she is only the instrument of his will. A wise woman will do this, but 
it is .only a wise woman who can, 

Edward was certainly inferior to Agnes ih intellect ; and yet, woman 
though she was, she never allowed her mind to rest upon the circumstance 
she could not avoid perceiving. She was a superior woman — he was only 
an ordinary man, but one in whom all kina elements were so huipily 
blended, that his faults were forgotten in the contemplation of his oKter 
qualities. The ^eat difference la their characters was, that Edward acted 
invariably^ from impulse — Agnes from principle. 

My friends^ will remember that my little tale commenced in the gentle 
month of April, the kindly season sung of by the elegant Surry, as — 

" Thp soote seaton, that bud, and bloom forth brings, 
With ^ne hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale." 

And passing over the two first months of summer, I come to the latter end 
of July. Stating at the same time, that, thongh nothing had occurred of a 
nature to destroy the actual quiet of our Mosspit family, yet a great manv 
nameless events had filled the mind of Agnes with an apprehension which 
she could not account for, and dreaded to encourage. Harry Hinton was 
always so coolly received by her that he spent very little time at their 
cottaige ; and Agnes was continually on the watch to prevent an^ intimacy 
between Jessy and their idle neighbour. Stilf it was almost certain tlmt the 
thou^tless girl regarded Harry with anything but indifierence ; and the 
proximity of their dwellings rendered it impossible to prevent th^ir meet- 
ing. If Jessy took her little nephew into the garden, Hinton was most 
likely in his ; if she stood at the door, Hinton passed it ; if she went for 
water to the well, Hinton would carry the pitcher, at all events, as far as 
the 0'eat tree that shaded them from observation ; and, above all, Agnes 
eoald not make either her husband or her sister think otherwise than well 
of Harry Hinton. Edward did not spend his evenings as constantly at 
home as before his acquaintance with his neighbour ; Mrs. Cecil Walling* 
ford complained that her grapes were not so fine as they had been ; and 
the clerfi^yman called one morning to reprimand her husband fa|i>eing 
absent irom Sabbath worship. Agnes witnessed the reproof, ani heard 
also — what shocked her still more— her Edward utter a decided false- 
hood as to the cause. She knew that he had gone with Hinton, under 
acme pretext or other, two successive Sundays to the next market-town ; ^ 
and wnen he stated he had been compelled, through the n^ligen^e of the 
under-gardener, to remain at the Manor while ne should have been at ' 
church, bis wife's face was suffiised with the blush of shame, and she left 
their little sitting-room with a sense of degradation both new and insup- 
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portable to a nuod tike hen. The beiS-room to which she retired was «C 
the back of the house, and her child, who hourly improved in strength and 
beaotj, was sleeping calmly on the snowy coverlet The open window 
was literallv curtained with roses and woodbine, through which the sun- 
beams could not penetrate ; her fingers wandered amid their foliage, 
while her tearful gaze was fixed upon her boy ; and she started as from a 
dream when the dear merry laugh of Jessy rang upon her ear ; it did not 
harmonize Vith her feelings, and it was followed by words still more 
painful. 

** You need not be afraid to speak to me, Jessy ; your sister is too much 
occupied w&i the parson to heed you just now ; and i long for the time that 
will make you mine, and remove you from her tyranny." 

'* Agnes is no tyrant, Haity," replied the maiden, " only a little strict ; 
and I wish you would let me tell her ** 

''What?" inquired Hinton, after waiting for some time the conctusion 
of Jessy's speech — " What do you want to tell her ? — that I 'm your 
lover 7 — why, silly lass, she knows that already !'* 

«* Not that exactly, but -r- »» 
, "But, what?" 

"4]^ should like to tell hac what you think of our laws, and of the rights 
of men and women ; and about that good gentleman in London, who 
proves we are all equal, and — " 

" That you have as good a right to wear satin and gold, and ride in a 
coach, as Mrs. Cecil Wallingford herself; but Agnes would not believe 
you, Jessy, her mind is not comprehensive like yours." 

"O, Harry* — Harry!" exclaimed the thoughtless girl, at the conclusion 
of her lover's speech ; '' how nice I ^ould look in wmte satin and French 
curls ! £t is very hard that Agnes will persist in making me band my hair 
like a Methodist ; but I cannot think I have as good a ri^t to ride in a 
coach as Mrs. Wallingford ; because^ you know, all her relations keep 
carriages — aiid — mine — " 

The sentence was left unfinished ; but Hinton soon satisfied her scra- 
plies, as to Mrs.^ Cecil Wallingford and the carriage, by an encomium on 
tier beauty, a reiterated assurance of what he termed love, and a present, 
which, first having ^received — secondly, having admired — thirdly, and 
Iftstly, she did not know what to do with. 

^'1 do n't think Agnes would let me wear such a beautiful brooch ; and 
I am sure she would not permit me to take a present from you, Harry." 

" You need not say anything about it" 

" But* Agnes might see it." x 

« Then tell her vou found it !" 

Breathlessly did Agnes Hoskins wait for the reply, but she heard it not 
— the lovers -had passed the window and walked on. Almost on the 
instant her husbana entered the room, with an air of boisterous ^yety, and, 
"as if he had quite forgotten the clergyman's visit, rallied his wife upon the 
seriousness of her loims. She felt too much, and too deeply, to reply even 
with her usual smile. He took no notice of her change 01 manner — prob- 
ably from a wish to av(»d a recurrence to what he knew must have ^ven 
her niitkt pain — - but fondled and kissed his child, and, taking it in his 
arms, was leaving the apartment, when Jessy quickly passea the door. 
'* Stay, Edward ; sister, come here !" exclaimed Agnes. Jessy did come, 
with a flushed cheek and a downcast eye. 

"What have you tWs moment put into jrour bosom ?" inquired Agnes j 
adding, without wtuting for a reply, ** I will not oblige you to utter the 
falsehood you have been directed to — where is tiie brooch that young Hin- 
ton gave you but now under this window ? You treml)le — you tn^ pale^ 
Jessy, my sister Jessy! — when you crouched heside the heather and the 
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harebell at our fitthei'e feet^ while the sun was sinking amid the bills ef 
our own Scotland — there, at the cottage-door, when our aged parent 
taofiht you to lift up your then innocent hands to the Almighty in prayer 
and praise — I tittle thought you would have so soon forgotten his pre- 
ce^s !" > 

The thoughtless girl burst into tears, and Edward, whose good-nature 
was an active not a passive quality, kindly took her hand, and looking at 
his wife — *^I>o not be so angry, Agnes, at her receiving a love-token; 
Harry meant no harm — that I'll answer for; surely if he is to be her 
bi^sband — ^" 

'^ Her husband !" repeated Agnes, with an energy that startled both 
Edward and Jessy; — ''the husband of Jessy Grey! I would rather 
shroud her for her coffin than see her married to a man devoid of religious 
and moral principle." 

''You are strangely prejudiced against poor Harry, and a thousand 
times more metbodistical than ever, Agnes," observed her husband. 

"I am not metbodistical, Edward — I am not changed — it is you who 
think difierently ; and, as the change has marred our happiness, you can- 
not wonder at my disliking him who has wrought it You were mdepen- 
dent, industrious, and happy : you now talk of the wealth of your supe^ors ; 
you say it is wrong for them to possess so much, and yet ycu covet more : 
Edward, now you seldom smile — or smile so that I would rather see you 
weep ; if you attend the village church, your eyes and mind wander from your 
devotions, and you reioice at the conclusion of the service. The flowers 
in our garden ace neglected — " 

"Stop, Ajgnes!" interrupted Hoskins, "you have lectured me pretty 
sharply, I thmk, for nothing ; have I ever sunered you to want 7 — have I 
ever treated you unkindly**?" 

" Oh, no ! — no Edward, not unkindly — not that ye*»" 

"Nor ever will, my own A^nes ! I will be more with you, and show yon 
how much you have wrongecTme, and Jessy too, by these misunderstand- 
ings.'* 

" I will speak to my sister apart, Edward — give her the infant — there, 
Jessy, do not weep." 

Jessy left the room in tears. "Now, in truth, Agnes," said Hoskins, 
when the door was closed, "your prejudices are amazing to me ; there is 
not a better-hearted fellow in the world than Harry, or a more clever — I 
own that he thinks a little too freely, and you women do n't understand 
that : the people are improving." 

" Would," ejaculatea Agnes, " that they felt Christianity to be their best 
legacy, and inherited the virtue of their ancestors !" 

" The very thing Harry says : he vows the landlords grow worse and 
worse ; and unless the people take them in hand there'll be no end to their 
tyranny." 

" Did you ever experience any tyranny, EUlward ?" 

"Never, Agnes." 

"DidHinton?" 

"No — but yes he did, poor fellow, and that no later than last week. 
Squire Nicol's fox-hounds and the whole hunt went right through his bar- 
ley ; but that is not the worst of it — when he lived near Chester, his sister 
ran off witii and was deserted by his landlord's eldest son." 

"lam not surprised at that," replied Agnes, coolly, " if he instructed 
bis sister in the principles of equality, the rights of women, and Mr. Owen's 
Morality. She only practised what he preachdSL" 

Agnes then proceeded to state to her husband the conversation that bad 
passed between Jessy and Harry Hinton ; in natural but forcible colours 
sho portrayed the danger of bis principles, aided by his insinuating man- 
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ners, and concluded with, a request that Edward would at ohce refinquish 
BO dangerous an acquaintance. Hoskins was much shocked at the idea 
that Hmton should have breathed sudi notions into the ear of the innocent 

firl, whom he loved with all the warmth of brotherly affection ; he promi9ed 
is wife that he would speak seriously to him on the subject, and unite with 
her in endeavouring to break oQ* his connexion with Jessy Grey, whom 
Agnes declared she woiild send on a visit to an aged relative of her friend 
Mrs. Middleton, who dwelt near the Scottish border. 

"I think your plan is best ; absence and time wUl soon put love out of 
her head,** observed £dwa^* ^ 

*^It may do so, and I hope it most fervently," was the wife^B reply — and 
again she entreated her husband, even with tears, to avoid Hinton. 

' *^ I promise you faithfully so much, Agnes ; but circumstances, which I 
•cannot explain, will oblige me to see him occasionally ; in fact, I am in hia 
secrets', and it would be ungenerous to desert him when I know my friend- 
ship is of value to him ; he may judge wrongly, at times ; but I know him 
to be l^th clever, and as good-tiearted a fellow as ever lived." 

Agnes shook her head, unbelievingly, at the refuge of good-hearted- 
ness, under which such a multitude of sins shelter ; and pleased at having, 
as she hoped, lessened his influence over her husband, and resolved upon 
a plan of action with her sister, she wisely for a time forbore any allusion to 
what at first so bitterly grieved her — Edward's deviation from truth. 

Heavy were the tears of Jessy when told that she mus^ leave Mosspiti 
for a season, and her sister refused to tell her destination. Once, and once 
only, did Harry Hinton speak on the subject to Edward' Hoskins ! But 
Edward firmly told him in that matter he would not interfere ; Jessy was 
his wife's sister, and consequenUy A^nes had the best right to determuie 
how she was to be situated. ** My wife says," he continued, ** that when 
Jessy comes of age she may do as she pleases, but till then she will act 
towards her as her father would have done had he lived till now.»» 

Hinton made no reply, and turned moodily away, muttering curses, not 
loud, but deep. Agnes, almost immediately afler, joumeyedto London, 
and placed Jessy under the care of a respectable female of her acquaintance 
who was going to Berwick. It was not without many tears that the sis- 
ters parted ; tears of reproachfulness and sorrow on the one side, and of 
afiection and anidety on Uie other. When Agnes returned in the evening, 
to her cottage, she felt it very desolate ; a strange ^rl, whom she had 
hired for the purpose, was nursing her little boy. No Jessy's light step 
and gay smile welcomed her as m former times ; and Edward was not 
at home — not come in — had not been home to dinner, nor to tea. 
She took the child in her arms, and seated herself on a little mound in 
the meadow that overlooked the high road ; it was early in autumn, and 
troops of merry reapers passed from time to time, beguiling the way 
with song and noisy laughter ; her boy sat on her knee, twisting the 
tough stems of the corn-flowers into what he lispingly called "posey," 
and, ever and anon, pointing, with infant wonder, at the happy groups 
hastening to their quiet homes. Gradually the passengers became fewer 
m number, the voices died away upon the hill, one by one the stars came 
forth in the blue heavens, and no note, save the creaking of the rail, dis* 
turbed the tranquillity that was covering the earth as with a mantle. The 
Mosspit cottages, nesting in their little dell, looked the very abode of cheer- 
fulness ; and Tights twiuKled from two or three of tlie small-paned win- 
dows, showing that the d|Bies within were busy with their small house- 
wifely. The eyes of AotS had rested for some moments upon the scene, 
when her boy's gestures drew her attention towards the road. She was 
somewhat surprised at observing a woman, whose tattered dress and red 
cl<iak gave her the appearance of a gipoyi forcing her way through th« 
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hedge, and approaching her at an uneven but^urriftd pac^. If she had * 
baen struck by her boldness, her attention was rif^d by the expression of 
her wild and restless eye, which both watched and wandered. She ap- 
peared young, and, perhaps, under other circumstances, would have been 
called pretty; her figure was slight, and her hair, of a Hght auburn, fell in 
profuse but unarranged tresses over her face. She was without shoes, 
and the blood streamed from a wound in her foot so as to attract the notice 
of the little bo^r, who pointed to it with one hand, while he wound his aim 
tightly round his mother's neck*. 

*^ You did wrong to trespass, young woman,** said Agnes^ mildly, while , 
the stranger stood gazing upon her with a pecufiar and bewildered !ook-r 
** you diet wrong to trespass -7 but you have been sufficiently punished : 
wrap this handkerchief round your foot, and if you will follow me to the 
cpttage I will give you a pair of old shoes to protect you." 

The woman did not accept the offered handkerchief; but, still staring at 
Mrs. Hoskins, who had risen from her seat, at last said, " Do you want 
your fortune told ?'' 

**No ;" replied Agnos, '' and false as the art is, you have no pretension 
to it — you are not even a gipsy." 

'* You say truly," reptiedthe girl ; '' I am not a gipsy ; and yet I could 
tell much that will happen to you — you must be the married one — where 's 
the other?" 

'' If you mean my sister," repUed Agnes, " she has left Elngland." 

*' Left England I — ^left England!" repeated the youn^ woman, clap* 
ping her hands — "gone away from" — then suddenly changing the joyful 
tone in which she hod spoken, added — "But not of her own accord — not 
of her own accord — no girl would leave Aim of her own accord." 

Agnes looked upon her with astonishment, and the suspicion that the 
poor wanderer was a maniac occurred so forcibly to her mind, that she held 
ner child closely to her bosom, and commenced returning to the Mosspits. 

" Stop, Agnes Hoskins, stop ! — you sent her away, and I would bless 
you if I knew how — but I cannot remember the words." She paused, 
pressed her soiled but delicate fingers to her brow, and sighed so deeply 
that Mrs. Hoskins couldNUot have said an unkind word to her for worlds. 

" He will be returning soon ! " exclaimed the girl, at last, in a hurried tone ; 
" but look you to your husband —.maybe you love him ; and it is very sad, 
as the song saya — 

* To love — and love for ever,* 

and then to find your lover go away just like the down off the thistle — and 
maybe for as light a breath ! Well, keep him from Harry, or the curse will 
overshadow you ; for I was as blithe and as happy as a nightingale till I 




toll, because it would get Harry into trouble, that I danced round the burn- 
ing ricks." She approached closely to Mrs. Hoskins while uttering the last 
sentence, which she pronounc^ slowly and in an under-tone. 

An allusion to a circumstance that had excited so much terror* throughout 
the country, and made every one look wiUi alarm to his own homestead, 
caused an m voluntary shudder to pass over the frame of Agnes. The wild 
girl shrieked, and clapped her hands on her mouth ; then, without uttering 
another sentence, retreated rapidly across the meadow. She had not, how- 
ever, reached the spot where she enter^, ere she retraced her steps with 
visible agitation. 

" They are coming," said she, " and if he sees me here he will murder 
me outright ; do — do, just let me hide in your house till he goes to his own, 
8* 
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and then I can go — > for it vrill ba-dark, di^-k ni^bt, then." 

The poor creature trembled from head to root, and, before Agnea had 
time to reply, bad not only established herself in the cottage, but coiled her- 
self into an inconeeivably small space in a cupboard that opened into the 
little passage. Edward Hoskins and Harry Hinton were soon upon the 

freen that fronted the cottage, and the flushed cheek and loud laughter of 
er husband 4old Agnes, but too plainly, he was intoxicated. Her first 
feeling was that of anger and disgust — her second brought the excuse, '* It 
is not often thus with him ;" though she could not but acknowledge, what 
every woman so circumstanced must feel, that each time she so beholds her 
husband must lessen her respect — and, without that, woman's love for man 
is little worth. 

'^Well, A^nes — pale, pensive, as usual!" he exclaimed, as, notwith- 
standing his situation, she bad advanced to the door to meet him. " Won't^ 
you wish Harry good-night?" 

'* I am always to sufier in Mrs. Hoskin's opinion, I fear, although I hur- 
ried her husband home. We saw some gipsies about, and I said they might 
frighten you'* — he added, drawing nearly to the threshold of the door, and 
peering into her face with his small gray eye, which she used to character- 
ize as "cold," but which now appeared illumined by some secret fire — 
" did not you see any ?" 

*' No ;" replied Agnes, without shrinking from his gaze ;^'many persons 
passed on theic way, but I did not recognise any as ^psies." Her self^ 
possession, doubtless, disarmed the querist — for, wishm^ her courteously 
^ood-night, he entered his cottage, and seemed determmed to shut out 
mtruders, by carefully barring doors and windows. 

** So you saw poor Jessy ofi^ my love ?'' exclaimed Hoskins, throwing 
himself on the chairs that -stood near the table. " Do n% for Heaven's sake, 
look so calm and quiet — I know what you think — but I am sober — not 
quite cool perhaps — but sober — sober as a judge. Why should n't I be a 
judge ? Well, if I 'm not wise enough for a judge, you are for ajudgess — 
though you are not always right ; now you were wrong about Hinton, for 
he 'd have made a good husband for Jessy — only, as I said, she 's your 
sister, not mine : so you 've had your own way — banished your sister, and 
smashed that poor fellow's heart all to pieces. But the coach must have 
come very quickly ; I did not think you could have been home these two 
hours. Give me the boy, Agnes, I have not had a kiss from either of you 
since { returned." 

A^esheld the (^ild towards him, but — whether it was that the little 
fellow retained a remembrance of the bleeding foot and the red cloak, or 
that he felt the antipathy of childhood to the smell of spirits, I cannot deter- 
mine — he shrunk from his father and hid his face on his mother's bosom. 
Edward grew angry, and forcibly disengaged the boy, who screamed more 
loudly, " Mamma — mammi^." 

'*Take the brat!" ejaculated the father, with an oath, at the same mo- 
ment throwing him with violence to Agnes — " take the brat ; but I tdl 
you that, whatever you may do, my own child shall not thwart me ; this is 
what comes of its having an aristoomtic god-mother ; it already thinks my 
hands too rough to hold it, I suppose !" 

A silly woman — nay, a woman with a moderate share of good sense, as 
it is called — would have replied to this, and high words would have ensued, 
and seeds of bitterness therewith been sown: but A^es was a superior 
woman ; so, without uttering a syllable, without sufienng an unkind word 
or gesture to escape, she took the screaming infant out or the room, gave it 
into the arms of the little serving-maiden, and, having wiped those eyes to 
which unbidden tears had started, and oflered up a silent but fervent prayer 
to the throne of God for wisdom to foija and strength tD persist in her good 
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resolves, she retained to prepare her husbanA*« enpper with her own 
hands. 

When Agnes had seen Edward to bed, she wsent to seek the poor wan- 
derer, who had sheltered in the cupboard : but the girl was gone — how, it 
was difficult to conjecture, unless she had let herself down from the bed- 
room window, which appeared partially open. It must not be supposed 
that Agnes was one of those women who " humour " a husband in his faults, 
asserting, with a modk amiability (the sincerity of which I always doubt) 
that they '' have no right to oppose him in his little ways." A woman pos- 
sessing a great and well-cultivated mind will be anxious thai her husband 
shall both be and appear perfection, "^and she will watch for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to point out, with gentleness and humility, whatever his better judg- 
ment, if exercised, wdula also declare wrong. Agnes knew it was not 
when he was intoxicated, that she ought to say a word calculated to aijd 
fuel to the flame, but her resolution was not less decidedly taken to combat, 
with her gentle strength, the growing evil. 

The next morning Edward was very penitent, and for an entire week 
there was no recurrence of the same fault ; but the evil did continue ; and, 
with anguish which only a wife so circumstanced can feel or understand, 
Agnes saw that her influence and happiness were both decaying ; the ser- 
penUcoil was round and round her husband, and each day added to its 
closeness and to its strength ; she prayed, she wept, she entreated ; and 
spmetimcs Edward himself wouldseem bitterly to feel his weakness and 
vow to amend it ; but Hinton had attained that command over him which 
the powerful mind possesses over the weaker; and his duty^ his business, 
were neglected, for the society of him he termed his friend. Mrs. Cecil 
Wallin^ord called herself upon Agnes, and told her that unless Edward 
paid more attention to her affairs, however unwillingly, she should be 
obliged to get some one else to act as steward and gardener. The suffer- 
ing wife assured the lady that she would do her utmost ^correct his habits, 
of which she refrained from complaining. Mrs. Wallinoford, to say the 
truth, felt sincere sorrow for the altered looks of her proteg^, and said manv 
kind and complimentary things to Affnes on the extreme beauty of the bud, 
which seemed to increase in size ana loveliness in proportion to the fading 
of its parent flower. 

Mrs. Wallipgford had hardly departed when Agnes received the follow- 
ing letter : — 

• 
"Mt dear Friend, " Berwick, Mv, 2Z, 

** It is with very sincere sorrow I inform you, that last ni^ht, without any 
reason that I can discover, your sister left my house ; and all attempts to 
trace her, during the day, have been ineffectual. Lately she manifested m 
'great uneasiness and restlessness of disposition, which I tried in vain to 
combat. Perhaps she has returned to you ; let me hear immediately ; and, 
praying to the Almighty to preserve you and yours in peace and hap- 
piness, 

" Believe me your truly aflectionate, 

"T. Ml»DLETOH." 

• 

Agnes sat, with the open letter in her hand, more like a thing of marble 
than a breathing creature; and when her husband came in she presented it 
to him, and covering her face with her hands, wept long and bitterly. 

** Hinton knows of this, Edward," she said at last, " and must be spokpn 
to on the subject." 

"Hinton knows no more of it th«n you do ; how could be ? To my cer- 
tain knowledge he has never been one day or night from] home since she 
left, «ad how could he get to Berwick and back in that time, think you? 
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• 

Poor Jaasy 1 it would bavo boon better she had married Hiaton than ran off 
with no one knows who ; indeed, Agnes, you were wrons in sending her 
from us; but troubles new come alone — the last frost nas got into the 
pinery, and Mrs. Cecil Wallingford says it's my fault: that proud lady 
must dter her tone, or she '11 set served out like her neighbours — there are 
ways of brining fioA people down — Mr. Flybili*s bams and kennel were 
burned last night" 

"What awfui times!" ejaculated Agnes; ''but I know you better, 
Edward, than to believe you would ever approve of such dreadful doings : 
you know your duty to your God, your country, and your neighbour ; ana 
nothing, I am sure, would ever induce you to act contrary to it. But as to 
EGnton, I beUeve he is engaged in thjBse horrid acts — nay, Edward, you 
cannot deceive ntie, I have combated your extraordinary infatuation in his 
favour by every means in my poor power — you will not hear me, Ed ward ; 
you are deaf and blind as regards that evil man ; and Jiothing now is left for 
me, but to weep and pray in solitude and silence — to pray for you, my 
own dear and beloved husband, that God may lead you to see the error of 
your ways, and conduct you a^n into the right path !" 

Edward kissed her brow, as it rested on her hands, in silence, and almost 
with the loveof by-gone days. That religion which he had once considered 
her brightest ornament, he now called " the weak point of her character," 
and thought he was doing what was very praiseworthy in bearing with it so 
quietly. He immediately wrote to some friends in Scotland, about Jessy, 
and applied to the nearest magistrate to know what means it would be ne- 
cessary to adopt to trace out the lost and unfortunate girl. Hinton pro- 
tested he knew nothing of the matter — swore by all that was sacred he had 
never heard from her smce she left the Mosspits— but failed in convincing 
A^es of the truth of one word he uttered. 

*' You have studied the character of St Thomas, at all events," said her 
husband, in a snee#ng tone, " and taken a lesson in unbelief." 
* "If I could find out what it is that HintoQ believes in, and he would 
swear by it, then I mi^ht believe Mm," replied Agnes, mildly. 

Day after day, we& after week, passed, and no tidings came of the lost 
Jessy. Much did Agnes wish that tne wandering girl, whose mysterious pro- 
phecy seemedHTapidTy fulfilling, would a vain flit across her path ; and often did 
she watch the highway, hoping yetdreading that the tattered cloak and light 
form of the strange being might issue from it toward Mosspits. Althou^ 
Edward was more and more estranged fiom his home, he thought it necessarv 
to apologize occasionally to Agnes for his absence : ill at ease with himself, 
he could notbe expected to be kind toward others ; and she felt how very 
bitter it is to be obliged to take the cold leaden coin of civilit;^, in lieu of the 

Eure and glowing grold of warm aiTection. It is utterly impossible to describe 
ow the alteration in a cherished and beloved object affects her who loves 
more fondly and fervently, after vears of union, than she did when, like the 
most admirable of Shakspeare's heroines, she bestowed herself at the holjr 
altar to the one being almost of her idolatry, wishing — 

<*Tbat onljf to stand high on hu aooount. 
She misht in virtues, oeaaties, Uvings, tnends, 
Exceed account** 

How quicklv does the ear note if the voice be not as tender as in former 
days ! To father — mother — friends — all may seem unchanged ; but the 
wife, who has dwelt upon every look — who knows, as it were, even the num- 
ber of rays which that beloved eye throws forth — painfully sees and feels the 
difference. The words, nerchance, may be as kind ; but their Ume is altered. 
What boots it to her it the universe views her with admiration — if the 
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wealth 6f nations be piled at her feet! He is changed ! That conscious* 
ness is the sword which, hanging by a single hair, threatens, sooner or 
later, her destruction, and prevents her enjoying ait^ earthly Imppiness or 
repose. Not only Edward, however, but circumstances, were also altering 
at the Mosspits. The disturbed state of the country made each person 
suspicious ot the other ; and, as the winter advanced^ so did distress pro- 
gress. In the neighbouring districts workmen of all trades had refused to 
take employment without mcreased wages : not a night passed but cattle 
were destroyed, or out-houses, and in some instances dwellings, burned to 
the ground* Landlords knew not which of their tenants to confide in ; and 
the misery was increased by 0<rfdiers being frequently distributed and sta- 
tioned where the people absolutely lacked the means of supporting them- 
selves. It was pretty generally rumoured that Hinton was concerned in 
these transactions, though no one exactly' knew how. He was ^e prin- 
cipal leader of a debating-society in Mondrich, which had the misfortune to 
attract the attention of Die magistrate, who sought to put it down perhaps 
by measures that might have been called violent Be Uiat as it may, ne 
succeeded ; and it formed a most desirable theme for the distdTected to dwell 
upon. Hoskins grumbled incessantly at the magistrate's " Ulegal'* pro- 
ceedings ; and Agnes combated his arguments, or rather his opinions, in 
vain. Christmas, that trysting-time which generally brings an interchange 
of kindness and social feeling among all classes of society, had come ; and 
a little episode, that occurred at Mosspits, will at once show the state of 
feeling ot both husband and wife. • They had been in the habit of exchang- 
ing presents, during preceding years, on Christmas day, each anxious to 
surprise the other with some more peculiar gift. Christmas eve, Edward 
did not return until the village clock had chimed eleven, and then he went 
sullenly to bed, without heeding the little preparations that Agnes was 
making for the approaching festival. She was alone ; for, finding that her 
husband's habits prevented him from bringing home the produce of his 
earnings, she had wisely parted with her little servant, considering it was 
better to labour with her own h*tuhi ttum «« inour debt. " And," said she 
meekly, when eommuning with her own thoughts, '*if A« toiU be extrava- 
gant, the more necessity is there for my being economical.'* 

Hoskins was awakened the next morning by the sweet kisses of his boy, 
while bis wife, leaning over his bedside, prayed that he might enjoy many 
happy returns of thatliolyday. 

'< Say we, Agnes," interrupted Edward, '* sav we, Qod knows, what- 
ever happiness I onjov, you ou^t to share; for I make you miserable 
enough at times. Will you forgive me ?" 

The words were spoken in the tone that Agnes so loved, and, unable to 
sustain her feelings, she flung herself upon her husband's bosom, and burst 
into tears. 

When Edward, dressed in his best suit, was] preparing to go to the 
Manor, his wife laid her hand on his arm, and, encouraged by his kindness, 
in the gentlest manner requested him to read one, only one, chapter to her. 
before he went out-— it would not take him five minutes. He complied 
with a tolerable grace ; and, when he finished, she took a small heart-shaped 
brooch from her bosom, and, telling him that it contained their child's luiir, 
fastened it in his shirt. 

" You did not forget, Agnes, tliou^ I did," said he : " ' 'it I will bring 
you something from Mondrich, where I must go after I ^ the Manor ; 
and I will be back to dinner at two, and remain with y^ ne evening." 

Edward returned at the appointed time, but a cloud was on his broW; 
he hardly partook of the dinner she had pre|>ared, and had forgotten the 
CQStomary token. As the evening was closing over a cold and snowy 
landscape, " Agnes," he said, '* I must go : I thought I cduid have spent 
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all Haa day with you, but something has occurred which moat pverent it 
I will, however, return early, and do more justice to your ezcefleiit cheer 
at supper, than I have been able to do at dinner. 

Never had his wife felt it so difficult to part from him. She re(|uested, 
entreated ; and for a long time his child clasped its hands round his neck, 
and hung by his knees even as he approacbed the door. His departing 
footsteps srnpte heavily on the heart of the affectionate Agnes, and, as the 
last ecno died upon her ear, she wept. 

When eisht o'clock came she looked from the window ; but the fog was 
so intense that she could see nothing save the fantastic boughs of the old 
oak, looking more like deepened shadows of darkness than separate or 
distinct objects. The sons and cheerful laugh rang from two of the 
neighbouring cottages ; ana at a third there was an assembly of dancing 
rustics. Agnes thought it was the first time the happiness of others had 
inereased her misery, and she blamed herself for the selfish feeling. Nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve! — Christmas day had ended, the revellers had sought 
their homes, and no sound was heard save the rushing of the storm amid 
the branches, whose outlines were now lost in midni^t obscurity. ' It 
would seem that the ancient of days sturdily withstood the tempest, and 
croaned heavily from the exertion ; the old rooks, who had made it their 
habitation for ages, cawed their complainings whenever the sweeping of 
the mighty blast passed on, as if to remonstrate with the mysterious power 
that disturbed their repose. She stood at the little window, and pressed her 
forehead against the glass, that its coolness mig^t be imparted to her burn- 
ing brow. Suddenly she thought she perceived streaks of light, or rath» 
(so deeoly coloured were they) of flame, intersectingj the aarkness, and 
gradually illuminating the distant sky. 

Before she had time to draw any conclusion from so singular an appeal^ 
ance, she started back with horror on observing, so close that she almoet 
fancied it touched her cheek, a thin, shadowy hand, with the forefinger 
curved^ a s if beckonmg her forward. Despite her self-possession, die 
Tfenittled Tiolontly, Mad oould haxdhr orevent nerself firom shrieking aloud, 
when she saw distinctly a white ^aatly face pressed to tbe glass that 
se|>arated her from this nntimely visiter. A sort of hissing and ezidting 
whisper now came upon her ear. ^^ Do n t you know me, Ag nes HosluJoisr 
—do n't you remeinber Lady Jane ? Come, come with me, and see how 
bright the Manor is this gay Christmas night !" A horrid suspicion —too 
horrid to be entertained — flashed across her mind, as Agnes undid the 
door ( and, before the half-crazed girl entered, she had sunk upon a chpui^ 
and tHth difficulty retained her seat For a few moments she could not 
think ; and the halAmaniae, with that feeling of sympathy which rarely 
deserts a woman, looked mournfully into her face. At length her eye 
rested on a flagon of elderberry wine that stood upon the table with the 
untested supper ; she poured out a large glass of it, and, curtseying with 
mock solemnity to the trembling Agnes, said, before she drank it ofl^ 
''Health to you, my lady, and a merry Christmas I — a cellar full, a byre 
full, and plenty of fagots ! See, see ! they blaze — they blaze !** she 
continued, pointing to the sky, that was reddening higher and higher. 
** Come with me, and I '11 tell you as we go how that will be the last fije 
Harry will light for many a day ! He must have other darlings^ indeed 1 
— but nmo he can have only me^ for none of his dainty dames wdl follow 
him into strange lands— none but poor Jane ! The police have him Ivy 
this time, and Heskins too ; so you M better go and bring them all home to 
supper !»• 

'' Woman !*' exclaimed Ajs^nes, springing as in mortal agony from her 
ehair, " whatdo you say ? — Hoskins — my Edward — my husband — there 
— at tbe burning of VTaUingfotd Manor 1" She seised the girl fieicely by 
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the ann, but •nddenly her grasp relaxed, and aha fell stifT and cold to the 
eartlk How long she reznained there she was perfectly uncooscious ; hot, 
when she recovered, her frame felt paralyzed, theur was bitter and piercing, 
the light was eztingaished) a«d all around was utterly, utterly desolate. 
it was some time ere she was 'restored to the recollection of what she had 
heard, and it was still longer before she recovered sufficiently to be able to 
move, or settle upon any plan of action. The very ticking of the clock — 
that gentle, domestic sound — struck heavily and painfully upon her brain ; 
«nd, when it gave warning that another hour had passed into eternity, she 
ooqld hardly believe the sense was correct which counted four. She en- 
deavoured to compose hermind by suppUcation, and the Lord's Prayer 
occurred to her at once, ^e repeated the words, until she arrived at the 
sentence — " Deliver us from evil/^ when the full consciousness of the evil 
that was suspended over their devoted heads prevented her finishing the 
holy and beautiful intercession. She arose from her knees, and gmped 
about until she procured a Ught. She then endeavoured to arran^ her 
plans. Her very soul recoiled from the dreadful idea thatHoskins had any* 
thing to do at the burning which had but a little while jpnut streaked the 
everlasting sky with tokens of the wickedness of man. The heavens were 
still as intensely black as when first she had pressed her burning brow 
against the small panes of the cottage-window, and looked earnestly and 
hopefully for him with whom her heart perpetually dwelt 

while she paused, and paused, she heard the sound of distant voices ; 
footsteps approached — not her husband's. Her breath came short and 
thick, and, mstead of passing from betweeu her unclosed lips, seemed to 
incrust itself upon her tonsue, and forbid the .power of utterance. Men — 
strangers, entered ; one she had seen — known — the sergeant of police. 
He respectfully removed his hat, "hoped that Mrs. Hoskins would forgive 
him for doing his duty." If salvation had depended on it, she could not 
speak ; but she looked into his face with so despairing, soimploiing a gaze, 
that the man turned from her, with more emotion than could be expected 
firom one who had oflen witnessed distress in so many forms. Wnen at 
last she was enabled to ask a few questions, the answers she received con- 
finned her worst fears. " The out-offices of Wallingford Manor had been 
set on fire : Hoskins, Hinton, and a pedler of the name of Paul Dodder, 
had been foimd on thie spot ; and^** added the man, " the Manor itself must 
have taken fire had we notveceived intimation immediately afler it was 
kindled— long before there was any appearance to indicate such rapid de- 
struction.*' 

The party then proceeded to search the cottaige, but (bund nothing which 
they considered necessary to remove. ''Matters may torn out better than 
you think for,*' said the man kin^. ** Can I take any message to your 
husband ? — it may comfort him, (or he seemed sadly put out — stupified 
like." 

" I wOl go ! ^ no— my child -^ I will — I must wait till momincl Tell 
him — my bletpsing — and I will be with him to-morrow. I shall nid him, 
I suppose, in the— " jail, she would have said, but could not utter the hate- 
fill word* 

The man understood her, and replied "Yes," -^ the monosyllable of 
hope, but, in this instance, the herald of despair. They then departed, and 
went to Hinton's dwelling, where they remained much longer. The seiw 
geant, with real good feeGng, knocked at the door of a respectable resident 
at Mossptts, who he knew was esteemed by A^s— >to]d her thecir- 
cnmstances — and the woman needed no farther mtimation to hasten to 
one whom she both loved and respected. 

When she entered the cottage, Agnes was weeping bitterly over her on- 
oonscioas boy, who, despite her loudsobbiiiga, slept as calmly as if the very 
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breath of happiness had hushed his slumbers. She extended her hand to 
Mrs. Lee, aod said, in broken and hardly aadiUe tones, " They will pomt 
at that innocent child when we are both dead, and call him, in bitter mock- 
ery, the orphan of the house-burner ! And who has brought this bitter- 
ness upon us 7 Pray for me, Mrs. Lee, pray for me ! — 1 cannot pray 
for myself now ! Oh, that God in his mercy }had left us childless, and 
then I might have borne it ! Wicked that I am ! Will he not be, perhaps, 
the only thing on earth left me to love, when — when — " She pressed 
her hands firmly on her temples, and her friend almost feared that tne vio- 
lence of her grief would destroy her reason. The feelings that had long 
been pent up within her own bosom had at last vented themselves both in 
words and tears, and before nine o*clock she had apparently regained much 
of her usual serenity. She dressed h^r child, who added unconsciously to 
her misery by perpetually inquiring for " papa," and placing a cup and 
ehab for mm before the untasted'lireakfasL She then summoned resolu- 
tion to change her dress ; and, tying a cottase-bonnet closely over her fiice, 
proceeded with a sorrowing heart towards Mondrich. 
^ Mrs. Lee kindly took charge of the little hoy ; and, to do justice to the 
inhabitalits «f the cottages, not one but saluted her kindly and respect- 
fully as she passed. *> 

'^Poor thing f' said Mrs. Lee, " she has home a great deal lately ; she 
fooks now ten years older than she did this time twelvemonth." 

" I am truly sorry for her," responded MSss Nancy Carter, famous for 
clear-starching and scandal, who nad come on purpose to Mosspits to find 
eut, as she expressed it, ** the truth of every thmg.*^ " I 'm truly sorry for 
iber ; but she always carried her head very high, as if she were better than 
a servant, forsooth ! I 'm very sorry for her, for all that 1'* 

" So 3'oo ou^ht to be, Miss Nancy, for she sent you plenty of black- 
currant jelly woen you had a sore throat, last winter," observed Mrs. 
Lee. ^ 

" Do you think poor Hoskins wilkget off with transportation?" persisted 
Nancy. 

" I could never think him guilty of setting fire to Wallingford Manor, for 
one,** replied the k^.^^^ hearted Mrs. Lee. *' He was on the spot, I suppose, 
or they could not n£«ci taken him there ; but I am certain it was to save, not 
to destmv.^ 

" Well, time will tell," said the eoasip, who finding that Mrs. Lee was 
charitably ^ven, thcH^ht sho would seek some *' kindred soul" with which 
to communieate : '^Timo will tell ; only what did he want with the seven 
fire-brands^ tied in red tape, a cask of powder, and three mould candles t 
You may smile if you please, Mrs. Lee, but it's true, every word of it! 
Three mould candles, with the ends sccnvhed, and a quarter of a pound of 
wax-eods ! I had it from the very best authority, for I'd scorn to say any- 
thing without a good foundation !" and off walked Miss Nancy Carter, 

It would be impossible to describe tne fcelingS with which Agnes entered 
that abode of misery called a county jail. Snow^and ice had accumulated 
in a little court she had to cross, to soch a degree that she could hardly 
extricate her |b«t from the humid mass. As the rusty key turned in its 
lock, she clung to the^slimy walls for support ; and, when the door was 
thrown open, she had scarcely power to crawl into the dismal cell where 
her husband was confined. Hoskins sat upon a low bed, which evidently 
had not been discomposed, his elbows resting upon his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands. Agnes could not speak, but she sat down by his side. 
and, passing her arm round his neck, endeavoured to draw his head so as 
to rest it on her bosom. He shrank from the touch, and a low and bitter 
groan was the only reply to her caresses. 
, *' Keep a good heart, measter," said the jailer, '* k«^p a good heart, and 
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it mty all go well. Bless ye ! Measter Hinton does n't get oh so, bat has 
taken something to keep life in him/' 

No' answer was returned to this consolatory speech, and the man left 
them, obserring that they must not remain more than two hours together. , 

Not many, but kind and tranquillizing, were the words which this admi- 
rable woman breathed into her husband's ear. She kissed his cold and ' 
clammy hands, and tried, though in Tain, to prevail upon him to taste of the 
refreshments she had not forgotten to bring with her. For a length of time 
she obtained no words from his lips ; and at last slie sat silently gazing on 
him — as the mariner who looks upon a rock close to his native home, 
where he sported in infancyi and formed his plans of future greatness, but 
'Which, on his return from a long and prosperous voyage, with the harbour 
in view, had wrecked his vessel, apd' cohsigned his all to destruction ! 
Silence is the nurse of sorrow : Agnes would have given worlds to have 
heard the sound of his voice ; and, whon at last he did speak, its tone was 
so fearfully changed — so hollow, so agonized — that she could hardly 
believe.it to be that of her own Edward. 

« I deserve this, and wors^ Agnes," he said, " for I have oast the bles€h 
ing of the Almighty far from me. Ancl you, who ought to curse me, to find 
you thus! Do not touch me, Agnas! 1 could bear your reproaches ; but 
your kindness scorches my veiy heart. Tet, Agnes, I solemnly call God 
to witness, that I am innocent of any participation in the burning at Wal- 
lingford Manor. I cannot now dwell upon it ; but, as you have borne 
much, bear yet a little more — bear with my silence : but believe me inno- 
cent o£ any participation in that crime. However I may be otherwise guilty 

— however despicable — I repeat that I had nothing to do with the burning 
at WalUngford." 

How sweet and how natural it is to believe in the innocence of those we 
love ! Although Agnes well remembered the fearful habit of falsehood 
which h er husband had contracted -^ although he had so often deceived her 

— yet she clung to the belief that he was guiltless, and blessed God for it, 
as though it were an established fact in the eyes of those Judges before 
whom I^ was shortly to appear as a fettered culprit, whose hfe only might 
appease the offended laws of his country. 

** Would to God it were come-~ that dreaded, c Iful day !" she muiv 
mured, in her cottage solitude. 

It was now nearly three w«eks since her first interview with her husband ; > 
a slow,, consuming fever had been preying upon her strength, and utterly 
Drevented her using the smallest exertion, or crawlh^^ to his prison. The 
Kind neighbour, Mrs. Lee, undertook to visit him daily, aiid to see that his 
wants were cared for; ^he little boy was *ften her companion. 

^ Thank God I" said his poor mother* kissing his rosy cheek, " thank 
God that he is too young to remember his father in a prison ! Were he 
even a year older, its memory might dwell upon his mind, and wi^r his 
young spirit within him.*' 

It was earlyin the month of February, and still she had been unable to reach 
Mondrich, although nearly every day the physician described her as growing 
better. The clergyman's visits afforded her much consolation, particularly «, 
as he told her how completely and truly penitent her husband was : this, 
with the assurance, repeated in every confmunication she received firom him, 
of his perfect innocence, made her hope for the best, though how that inno- 
cence was to be proved remamed a mystery. 

Mrs. Lee had taken her boy out one day, earlier than usual, to see Mrs. 
Middleton ; and, as A^nes looked forth on the clear cold morning, she fan- 
cied she felt stronger than she had#een for a long time. The crisp hoar- 
frost hung in fantastic forms on the young shoots of the early budding trees. 
The robin hopped among the lower branches of the oak^ and, seemg the 
16—1 
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hand resting pn the window where it had been so often ibd, flew to the aill, 
and fearlessly pecked the crumbs she threw to her little dependant. The 
air, she thought, was almost fragrant ; and, ere the casement was closed, 
she htd resSved to exert her strength, and walk as far as the stile that 
divided the Mondrich meadows. She sal for a few moments on the step ; 
and, urged by the eager desire again to see her husband, after a little con- 
sideration, determined to reach the town. She walked better than she 
anticipated : and felt much pleasure at perceiving that now but one field 
separated her from the turn that led dijrectly to the prison. Suddenly she 
became rooted to the earth; her foaiiires assumed the rigidity and colour of 
death ; and she cast off the bonnet which had been tied on so nrmly, to catch 
every note of the awakening sound that passed over the tawn. Again ! — 
was it a dream? — oreould it be really the trumpet — the awful trumpet 
that heralds the approach of him who b to sit in judgment on the crimes of 
his feltow-beings ! ' 

" It is'come ! ^ it is come !" she exclaimed, ♦* the day -^ the very bour 
of his trial, and they told me not of it I Father of Mercy j,^' -^ and as she 
spoke she sank on the ice-bound and cracklias grass, and stretched forth 
her white attenuated arms towards heaire» — ''Father of Mercy, remember 
mercy, for the sake of thy blessed |k>ii! Mercy! — mercy! — mercy! 
Lord, this cup may nol pass away ; but crash me not utterly m this dread- 
ful moment ! Mercy ! — meroy ! O my God !'* 

The trumpet-sound had ceased, and the bustle of the county-court sub- 
sided, when Agnes Hoskins -^ her mantte shrou(fing her entire flgure, and 
its hood held closely round her face, glided, almost Jike a spectre, into a 
'comer nearest the dock, where the three prisoners stood arraigned for trial. 
With tender care for the feelings of him she loved, she concealed herself 
effectually from his sight ; knowing that it would increase his miaeiy to see 
her there. To Uie indictment they cU pleaded ** not guilty ;** but Edward 
Hoskins laid his hand on his heart, ana, looking firmly in the judge's face, 
added, in a low impressive tone, *' so help me, &od !'' The bearing of the 
unfortunate culprits was strongly contrasted: Paul Dodder's chin had 
sunk on his breast, and he look^ down with the sullen expression of one 
who knew the worst was come,^ and cared not for it. Harry Hinton had 
thrown back the light and glowing curls that crowded over his brow, apd 
his eye seemed emarged by the bold front he carried; his features were 
hiph and regular ; and the unobs^rving would have imagined the firmness 
with which ne regarded, and even analyzed, the countenances of his judges, 
little betokened Uie haidihood of guilt. Edward Hoskins stood as a soiv 
rowful and heart-stricken man •^ashamed of his offences^ yet confident 
that he was not guHty of this pafticular crime. Wb suit of solemn black 
seemed still more dismal beside toe smart blue coat and light waistcoat in 
which his unabashed companion was arrayed. The first person examined 
was the police-sergeant by whom the prisoners had been taken into cus- 
tody. The counsel for the crown, who, as usual, scented the blood afar 
off, lost no opportunity, in his opening speech, of stating tlie worst, and 
dwelt particularly on Hoskin's ingratitude to Mrs. Cecil Wallin^ord; 
while the counsel for the prisoners seemed equally anxious to foil his 
brother, and, if possible, make a way jbrhls clients to escape. 

'The sergeant deposed to his finding Dodder and Hinton close to the 
burning bam : the latter; when first he saw him, was on his knees, in the 
very act of blowing the flame; the other held a quanthy of combustibles, 
(which he described,) and ^was laying a train to communicate with the 
stables. Hoskins, he said, was near the spot, but made no attempt to 
escape. This statement went so clea4Kgainst the prisoners, that the jury 
looked at each other, as much as to say, ** What need we of farther wit- 
ness ?*' One of the police confirmed all that the other had stated ; and at 
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cv^iy word they uttered Agnes felt her heart beat slowly, and still more 
slowly, until, at last, she scarcely breathed or lived. 

" The case, my lord, against those unhappy men seems so fully made 
out,*' said the counsel for the crown, addressing the bench, " that I need 
hardly trouble the court with the examination of other witnesses; unless, 
indeed, the jury require it." 

"My lorcf," observed the prisoners* counsel,'**! particularly wish that a 

Sirl of the name of Jane Hoole be called pp : much depends upon her evi- 
ence." 

** My learned brother has chosen ft strange person,'* replied the senior 
barrister ; **I was anxious to spare the 'feelings of his clients ; but, by all 
means, let Jane Hoole be brought forward.*' 

All eyes were turned upon the wild fantastic gjii who now ascended the 
witness-box. Her rich- golden hair had been curled and arranged with 
much attention ; her psSid cheeks were tinted by that fearful, but beauti- 
ful, hue which too truly indicates consumpttOn,' and her deep-blue eyes 
were of a dazzlihg and wand6rin^ biightness j her dress was of faded silk, 
and a wide r^ sash^rdled a figure of light and elegant proportions. She 
seemed much terrified, lLfl|l1fem6!ed violently. 

** The prisoner, Hinton, intimidates our witness, my lord,*' observed fbe 
counsel ; and a shudder passed over those who saw the expression with 
which he regarded the unfortunate victim of his wickedness. 

** Let Henry Hinton stand down,** said the judge. After a little time the 
poor creature seemed at ease, and collected ; Agnes, who had been roused 
by her.appe'arance, thought she was a much more rational being than she 
had imagined^ during theu: former brief meetings. 

** You know the prisoners at the bar ?'* commenced the counsel. 
- "Ido,iA:." _^ /,_-*. , ^ ^ 

After a little more ^estioning, th^lrod waS^sresented to her, and She was 
directed to .place it on the heads of those who were present at the burning 
at Wallingrord Manor. With- a trembling hand she let it descend on the 
heads of Hinton and Dodder, then held it tor a* moment or two suspended 
over Hoskins, and, after some consideration, was about to return it to the 
officer. 

** Were only theae two men present ?*' inquired the counsel, while a thrill 
and murmur, of mingled quality passed through the court-house. 

** Though I am only a poor half-witted creature,*' said the ^rl, looking 
round with an imploring'air, ** I want to tell the truth, which I will if yoi^et 
me do it in my own way. ' He was there in body but not in spirit; don't 
you see the difierence? Ha did n*t mean* to be there for harm ; — he was 
there for good. But let me go on my own way, and thsn you'll understand 
me.'* 

She then, in wandering but simple language, stated that Harry Hinton 
had often employed her to procure materius for various burnings, and that 
she did as he desired, '* for the love that warmed her heart towards him.** 
That he often promised to marry her, but that the fancy be took to Jessy, 
had, she knew, prevented it ; and so she thought, if he was once to be sent 
beyond the se^s, she wosild foAow him, and have him all her own. He 
always promised to give Jessy up ; but she found that he had got her l^ack 
from Scotland, after her sister haa sent her there, and resolved to punish him 
for his infidelity by telling the police, which she had done ; and she hoped, 
now she had told tkcir lordships the truth, they would send Jessy far, (ar 
away* and make Harrv marry her at once ; she woukl go with him any- 
where — that she would — for she kjyed him with all her heart. 
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tran9action, yet they were obliged to let her go on her own way, as the only 
chance of getting at the truth. As .to Hoskins, " he certainty was,** she 
said, '* at WalUnvford, but not to bum it" It was in vain that the counsel 
for the crown declared that hearsay evidence should not be received ; — the 
judge was of opinion that she ought to be permitted to go on ; ajid the 
counsel for the crown resigned her to the cross-examination of the counsel 
for the prisoner. 

"You have stated, jroung woman, that Edward Hoskins did not aid and 
abet in the burning which took place on the night of the twenty-fifth of 
December." 

** I have, sir. I was up in the loTt where they met, and when he found 
out what they were after, he prayed andi>egged them not to^go on ; and 
then my Harry made like to give it up — and Hoskins went home, as we 
thought, for my Harry sent me down to the Manor with the chips for the 
burnmg, and promised to come after ; but, at the Manor, dark as it was, I 
saw Hopkins, who let himself in with a private key to the out-places, exam- 
ining and looking abput as if to see all safe. And I wondered what kept 
Harry away, and went back ; and on the road I met Dodder, and a little be- 
hind I saw Harry — my Hairy, talking to the girhl hated ; and I made up 
my«n!ind to tell that minute and bring uie police to them : and, meeting one, 
I gave him a hint, and returned to the out-nouse, at Walfingford ; andthere 
was Hoskins and Harry quarrelling, and one reproached the other — and 
Edward Hoskins thought to put out the fire — ana I was sorry when Harry 
struck him ; and then Paul Dodder went on lighting the fire that Edward 
tried to put out — and was like one frantic, and Hart^ and him strug^^led 
hard, and came so near the spot where I was crouchmg, that I ran off to 
tell Agnes Hoskins of it, and saw the police Coming — and she can tell vou,** 
continued the girl, turning round to the spot where Agnes had fcaaied her- 
self perfectly concealed ^- ** there is Mr8.1Ioskins. i dare sajr she remem- 
bers what I said." 

Edward Hoskins sprang to the side of the dock, and for a moment for- 
getting the propriety he had hitherto maintained, shook the bars violently^ 
and, finding that he could not escape* to her side, exclaimed, "Sup- 
port, support her ! — will no one look to her ! — she is fainting !" But she 
did not faint — she approached the bar with a blanched cheek, but a step of 
almost supernatural firmness, and, passing her thin, cold hand through the 
aperture, rested her clear blue eyes upon the jury ; and in a low voice, 
which, notwithstanding its weakness, was so earnest as to be heard in 
every corner of the court — 

" Forgive, gentlemen," she said, " a wife's presuming to remind you that 
more than one life hangs upon your verdict ; and — "she was interrupted 
bj[ a scream, so wild and piercing, that every eye was egain tiimed to the 
witness-box, from whence it came. 

"There — there — there she is!" exclaimed Jane Hoole. "She has 
followed him evto here to take him from me. But you will not let her!" 
She leaped down the steps, and, in an instant, before the officers had time 
to interpose, she had torn off a cloak and hat, in which the unfortunate 
Jessy Grey had endeavoured to enshroud herself; but which could not 
deceive her lynx-eyed riVaL " Here she is, my lord ! — here she is ! 
Agnes Hoskins, I will trust her to you," she continued, dragging her ibr> 
ward. Agnes did not see the deceiving and demded sister. She only 
beheld the child of her father's old a^e — the giri she had loved with a 
mothev^s tenderness, and cherished with a mother's care. Turning from 
the dock, she opencMd her arms, but Je^ fell at her feet and bid her face 
on the earth. It was in vain thatordePwas endeavoured to be restored. 
Agnee Hoskins and her virtues were known to every individual in the 
court Husbands had often pointed her out to their wives as a model oi 
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virtae and propriety — fathers had wished for such a daug^hter, and yoiinc 
men for such a partner. And as she stood struggling with emotion, and 
caressing the poor lost creature, who twined around her with all the con- 
trite feeling of an humbled sinner, the judge waited patiently till the feel- 
ings that had thus agitated every member of the assembly should subside. 

*' I have made one effort, Agnes, to repair my many crimes," whispered 
Jessy to her sister : '* I have no evidence to offer in favour of him ; out I 
believe I can confirm the statement just made by that unhappy girl, as to 
your Edward's innocence." This information was conveyed to the coun- 
sel for the prisoners ; and, as the poor changed creature was about to as- 
cend the box, Agnes threw her.own cloak over her shoulders, to conceal a 
form that called a crimson blush to her faded cheek. Hw quiet and dis- 
tinct account of the transaction fully corroborated what the wild girl had 
sworn tOk Unkaown to her deceiver, she had witnessed the quarrel which 
took place between them on that awful ni^ht ; and had wandered over the 
country ever since, "seeking rest but findmg none" — not daring to pollute 
her sister's cottage with her presence, and resolved Hot tQ visit the author 
of her misery, lest he mijvht alter the fixed purpose of her soul — that of 
appedring at her brother-m-Iaw's trial to testify his innocence. She was 
supported down the steps, and dung to her sister's shoulder during the 
jury's, deliberation. Without leaving the box they returned a verdict of 
guilty against Hinton and Dodder, and acquitted Eklward Hoskins. Agnes 
might well be excused for forgetting Jessy's feelings in the overwhelming 
gratitude she experienced for the preservation of her husband's life. So 
completely were her ears closed by a new sensation of joyfulness and hope, 
that overflowed as it were all her senses, that she hardly understood, when 
the jud^ had absolutely pronounced sentence of death on his wretched 
cdmpaniqnfli the meaning of his words. One of Jane Hoole's frightful 
shrieks aroused her from those visions of returning happiness which flitted 
around her. 

'* Death ! -— not death — not death for Harry !" vociferated the maddened 
creature : " it is transportation — not death ! — you won't kill him !" At 
the same instant Agnes felt the grasp, that her sister had so firmly fixed on 
her affm, relax ; she looked upon her — her hands were stretchea towards 
the dock ; and, as her gaze rested upon Harry Hinton's face, which was 
turned towards her, those beautiful eyes grew yet more dim -j her livid lips 
parted over herwfaite and glistening teeth ; and, with a fn^tful convul- 
sion, the -ardent, misguidecT spirit of Jessy Grey passed from its earthly 
dwelling ! 

* * it * * * 4t * 

Months and years have gone by — the Mosspts are quiet and beau- 
tiful as ever "^ but the curate of the parish, a mild and benevolent young 
man, dwells in the cottage that had once been gladdened by the presence 
of the excellent Agnes. She had passed with her small household to 
another land, where we will for a moment follow-^ it is. even in the New 
Wodd ; and there, in a well-built ^dwelling, on the borders of a green 
savannah, is the final resting-place of EdwardHoskins and his now numer* 
oas family. 

The sun is setting behind the dense and magnificent woods that seem to 
mount even to the heavtos ; and its parting rays linger, as if loth to part from 
the ricUy-cultivatod com and meadow-land that surrounds his house. 
There, literally, under the shadow of th^ own vine and fig-tree, are this 
once more happily family assembled. 

** And will you never return to England, father ?" demanded the first- 
bom, as he cardully examined the contents of a huge chest which had just 
arrived from Europe. 

"' mother replied, " Could we be happier there than we are here 7" 
1* 
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Her husband thanked her with a look that told of gratitude unipealeable ; 
and when the group had separated, and only Eklward and his cherished 
wife remained to enjoy the deep tranquillity of the balmy twilight, he dis- 
turbed the meditation, which the question had occasioned, by the utterance 
0f a natural but painful idea. ** It our children should ever go to Ensland, 
Agnes, they would hear a sad story of their father ; but tlray would hear 
alS) of thev mother's virtue: had you been unkind — had you even been 
what the world calls just to yourself, I should have been a banned and 
a blighted man, but you did — " ^ 

" Only what every woman, who truly loves her husband, would do,?* 
interrupted the unchanging Agnes. " And, behold, the Lord has been 
not only merciful, but Bountiful; — the treasures bestowed upon us on 
earth (she pointed to their children, who were assembling for evening 
worship within the porch) can only be exceeded by the treasures appointed 
for humble believers in heaven." 
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THE TRIALS OF MARGARET SUNDERLAND. • 

" If Misfortune comee, she brings along 
Tlie bravest virtues. And so. many great 
Illustrious spirits have convers'd with wo, 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To conseo'ate distress/* 

Thompsoh. 

** Hush, Margaret, I see it again ! Poor little thing, how it limps ! 
Hush! I declare it has gone through the hedge into the church-yard. 
Wait one, only one moment, dear sister, and I shall certainly catch it ;" — 
and over the church-yard stile bounded Rose Sunderland, as lightly as a 
sunbeam, or, I should rather say, to be in keeping with the time and place, 
as lightly as a moonbeam ; for that favourite orb of loVe and ladles had 
risen, even while the golden hue of an autumnal sun lingeired in the sky, 
and its pale, uncertain beams silvered the early dew-drops, which tlie gay 
and thoughtless girl shook from their verdant beds in her rapid movements. 
But Rose eared Tittle about disturbing dew-drops, or indeed anything else 
that interfered with the pursuit which occupied her for the moment. wTidi 
the eagerness of sixteen she had pursued a youn^ wounded leveret amons 
the silent tombs, as thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the sweet wild 
thyme, or Kumble daisy ; and when she had nearly wearied out the object 
of her anxiel^, she saw it take shelter under the worn arch of an ancient 
monument with evident satisfaction,, convinced that now she could secure 
her -prize if Margaret would only come to her assistance. 

** Sister, sister,** repeated she eagerly, '* come; if we do not take it, it 
will surely become the prey of some weazei or cub-fox before morning.'* 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

'* One would think you w^e pacing <o a funeral,** said Rose, pettishly. 
'* If you will do nothing else, stand t&re at least, and— now I have it !'* 
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eicUdmed she joyously : *< its little heart pants — poor thing ! I wonder how 
it got injured T' 

" Stop," replied her sister, in a low, agitated voice: " you forget — yet 
how can you forget I — who it is that rests here ; who — ^*. She placed her 
hand upon a plain stone pedestal, but strong and increasing emotion pre- 
vented her finishing the sentence. 

" My dear Margaret, forgive me ! it is ever thus. I am fated to be your 
miserv. I am sure I never thought — ." 

" Think now, then. Rose, if it oe but for a moment ; think — think, that 
only one little year has passed since he was with us ; since his voice, so 
wise, and yet so sweet, was the music of our cottage ; his kindness, the <Mi 
and honey of our existence. Thoii^h the arrow had entered into his soul, 
it festered not, for no corruption was there. When he was reviled, he 
reviled not again ; and though his heart was broken, his last words were, 
* Lord, thy wUl, not mine, be done !' My dear, dear father,'' she continued, 
sinking at the same moment upon her knees, and clasping her hands in 
devout agony, ^' teach me to be like thee I" 

'' Say me, rather," ejaculated the sobbing Rose, whose grief became as 
vivid as her exultation had been : " say, teach Rose to be like thee ! you 
are like our father; but I am nothing!— anything! O, Margaret, can 
you forgive me? There ; I '11 let the hare go this moment ; I'll do any- 
thing you w#h; indeed I will." 

''Do let it go^" replied Margaret Sunderland, who had quickly recovered 
her self-possession ; *' it would be ill done to permit any suffering near bis 
grave." 

After a brief pause, she rose from her knees, and passing her arm 
through that of her sister, left the church-yard to its moonlight solitude. 

The widow Sunderland dwelt on the banks of the river Witham, and 
the path the sisters had taken led for some time along the picturesque 
meaaows that sloped to the very water's edge. As they pursued their way, 
an opening amid the trees discovered the beautiful window in Lincoln 
cathedral — at once the pride and boast of that venerable city ; the beams 
of the moon were full upon it, and its varied panes glittered like many- 
tinted silver in the placid yet wavering Ught. '' How beautiful !" exclaimed 
^080. Margaret si^ed. ''Is it not beautiful?" interro^ted the gay- 
hearted girl. "Yes, Rose; but methinks I more admire those foRy 
towers, standing out against the dear night sky ; and looking, not like 
relics, but giants of the olden days. We have no right to upbraid Time in 
this instance i for he. 
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Of Destiny, upon whose wounds hath laid 
His lenient touches, sofl as light that falls, 
From, the wan moon, upon the towers and walls. 
Light deepening the profoundest sleep of shade.' 

Time and man have loved those glorious towers ; and I love them better 
than the lAoon-tinted window ; for see, Rose, a cloud has veiled her bright- 
ness, and — and now my towers are as prominent as ever, while your win- 
dow is obscured." 
"You would draw a moral from that, my wise sister." 
" It would be quaint ; and, I fear," replied Margaret, "an old song to, 
perhaps, not a new tune ; signifying, that much which is excellent and 
beautiful is lost, because of not having the advantage of a good light" 

" Sister, I forgot to tell you that I met Lady Louisa Calcraft mis morn- 
ing at the library, and she took no notic* of me. I ani sure she knew me, 
^r she said something to a gentleman who was with her, and I distin- 
guished the words, ' dead father, and ' ruined fortunes.* " 
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^The ban is upon you, and upon as all. Rose," replied Maigiret, tain* 
ingf her pale but beautifal countenance towards her sister — *' The ban-^ 

' Of buried hopes, 

And prospects faded.' 

Would to Grod that we were all — ! that any sacrifice on my part could 
pay the debts my poor father, in his honest, but wild speculations, incurred ; 
and then I coula return the haughty stare of those who worshipped, it 
appears^ not us, but our prosperity, and now scorn the daughters of a 
ruined house. The CalcrafU in Lincoln I — but they are everywhere. I 
could ill have borne a scornful look from one of them.*' 

" They are friends of Ernest Heath wood — are they not ?" 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily the obscurity of the night 
preserved from observation, mantled the cheeks of Margaret Sunderland, 
while she replied — 

*' Yes, I believe so f but, dear Rose, you might have spared me the men- 
tion of his name." 

*' You will be more angry with me when you know that this morning I 
also saw Ernest, and he requested — prevailed on me to — " 

"To what?" 

" To take a letter to you." 

Aeain the tell-tale blood rushed to the maiden's face, and as ,quickly 
receded, leaving her fine features nale and riad as chiselled alabaster. It 
was long ere she recovered herself sufficiently to form any detennination, 
much less arrange her words for utterance ; but the only manifestation of 
displeasure she evinced towards her thoughtless sister, was by withdrawing 
her arm, and walking resolutely forward, unaided and alone. 

Elnough has been doubtless gathered from this conversation, to show that 
Margaret and Rose were the daughters of a ruined merchant — of one, 
indeed, who had been a prince yesterday, and a beggar to-day — of one 
whose argosies had gone forth, but returned no more — whose name one 
year would have guaranteed millions — yet who died the next, wanting a 
shilling. Maurice Sunderland had cheerfully surrendered all to his cred- 
itors, yet that all was insufficient to satisfy the daims made, and justly 
made, upon bin^ House, plate, jewels, servants, had all been sacnficed. 
Not a vestige of thehr former prosperity lingered ; and they who had revel- 
led in superfluities, now wanted Uie most common necessaries of life. A 
small jointifre alone remained : and in that his wife had only a life-interest. 
Margaret was maiiy years older than her sister ; and in his agony, their 
father wished that the grave had closed over them, as it had over I4S other 
children, before this great sorrow had come upon them. 

His wife was vain, weak, selfish ; a woman who knew not what it was 
to grow old gracefully, and who haunted youthful pleasures with a wrinkled 
brow, a flaxen wig, and a painted cheek. Her mind was inconceivably 
small ; she wept more for tne loss of her diamonds and Dresden, than for 
her husband's misfortunes ; and mourned incessantly that her Mino, her 
darling, her exquisite poodle, was of necessity deprived of his chiicken 
panada ! Being a man of no ordinary intellectual powers, Mr. Sunderland 
nad chosen her — no one knew why ! — fi:om the love of contrast, perhaps ; 
or the then, as well as now, prevailing opinion, that silly women make the 
most tender wives ^ or i>erhaps, smitten with her pretty face — time out of 
mind the matrimonial bait for wise men as well as fools ! But certainly no 
one could give her credit for being the mother of such a being as Margaret 
Sunderland. One little anecdote will serve to show the nature of Marga- 
ret's principles -— and it is to be hoped, act as a lesson to many similarly 
circumstanced, who seem not aware that honesty demands the sacrifice of 
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ail; 80 that, in the emphatic words of Scriptare, we may "owe no man 
anything, but to love one another." When her father was making out an 
inventory of her personal property for the benefit of his creditors, iStargaret 
entered the room with a noiseless step, and placed before him a large casket, 
containing all the jewels she possessed. The old man laid down the pen, 
and lookecl into her sweet face, without a word. 

" These were only valnable, dear father, because you gave them, and 
loved to see me wear such finery; — in our future dwelUug they would be 
worse than useless ; — take them, and let them, for my sake, be appropri- 
ated to the payment of our debts." 
** Not so, my child ; you have nothing to do with •— " 
She prevented the sentence being finished by an afiiectionate kiss. 
" I will not sufiTer you to say so, because it makes me as if not one with 
yon. If you do not take them, J will sell them myself, and send the money 
where it may be raquired.** 

Mr. Sunderland unclosed a portion of the casket, and his eyes rested on 
a tiara of the- finest oriental pearl. " I remember when you last wore this, 
my child ; it was at the gallant fete given at Hampstead, by the rich Jew 
orCheapside. How beautiful it looked in your dark hair." 

" Ana does not this look as beautiful, father ?" exclaimed Mar<yaret, 
snatching a white rose from an overturned vase of flowers, and plac?ng it 
on her head. When we live in a nice count/y cottage, you shall gather one 
. for me every summer morning." 

" But the winter — the winter will come there, girl, as well as here, and 
where then shall I gather roses ?" 

"We will then, father, live upon memory — and upon hope!" She 
hardly dared trast herself to pronounce that little word hope, which, to a 
really broken heart, soimds more like mockenr than consolation. Her 
-father looked mournfully into her face, and shook his head in bitter silence; 
he then redosed the casket, and would have placed it in her hands. 
"They are the only portion left you, Margaret." 
"Not so, father : they would take a portion fix>m me." 
'* How, chUd ?" 

" An honest conscience I I cannot keep them ; they were bought with 
your money for the daughter of the rich — they would not, dearest father, 
become the daughter of a poor man. All 1 ask is, permission to imitate 
your example — You give up all : Oh ! sufier me to do the same, and do not 
suppose so meanly of your own girl, as that she valued these more than 
that self-approbation, whose silent voice is sweeter than the applause of 
courts or kings." 

Maurice Sunderland was neither a harsh man nor a stem father ; he had 
loved and admired his daughter, but he had never known her till that mo- 
ment. He made no reply to her words, but folded her silently to his breast ; 
and she felt tears — the first she had ever known him shed — falling upon 
her brow. 

These misfortunes may be considered the commencement of Margaret's 
trials. The family removed to Lincoln, as one or two relatives lived there, 
who could forward the plans Miss Sunderland had formed for their sup- 
port. Her afiTection for her father would not permit her to leave him to the 
care of a dddy, childish sister, and her almost idiotic mother ; particularly 
as his health was visibly sinking, and nature appeared unable to repair the 
inroads of disease. She, therefore, accepted most joyfully the charge of the 
education of four little ^rls, her cousins, who were to remain with ner only 
iiaring the day, as their parents resided in the g:ood city of Lincoln. Her 
father raised no obstacle to this plan ; though his withered eheek flushed, 
and his hand trembled, the first day that he saw his beautiful Mamret 
quietly arranging and superintending her iUves in the back parlour oftheir 
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cottage, which she had converted into a school-room ; but her mothei's 
caprice and spirit of contradiction was a constant source of mortification, 
although it tended still more to draw forth her daughter's virtues : she was 
never satisfied ; always regretting their past splendour — always reproach- 
ing poor Margaret with having degraded her familjr, by condescending to 
become a ''schoolmistress ;" and yet thoughtlessly squandering her hard 
earnings on selfish enjo3rments. This was not all ; — no one who has only 
read of** The delightful task of teacfainv the young idea how to shoot," can 
form any estimate of the self-denial which must be the portion of an in- 
structress, particulariy if she be conscientious in the discharge of her duty. 
All influences, to be useful, must be exercised with discretion ; and it is 
but one little step from dominion to tyranny. Margaret was, therefore, 
obliged to practise as well as preach ; and, indeed, one without the other 
is always unavailing ; she had to watch, not only herself, but others, so that 
her maxims might be really useful to those she soughUto improve. She 
wished to make them not only accomplished, but informed ; and her "new 
system,'! as it was called, was subject to many animadversions, both from 
her relatives and their friends ; who, as usual on such occasions, quite for- 
got what Miss Sunderland had been, in what she was ; treated her merely 
as ** the governess,** and admitted her only as such to their houses. 

Of all those doomed by the wavering scale of fortune to earn their own 
bread, none are so much to be fdt for as governesses. The servant, when her 
work is done, has an hour or'two that she cancaU her own, and she has no 
ambition beyond her sphere. But the governess has no sphere— -she is 
considered — part of the kitchen — part of the drawing-room ; — from the 
latter she is often expelled, and firom the former she turns with disgust. 
She struggles between a double existence ; she is a sort of amphibious cre- 
ation, belonginff to two separate states. She must appear hke a gentle- 
woman, while she hardly receives the wages of a lady's maid ; she must be 
" accomplished and refined," yet keep her accomplishments out of the way 
till called for ; and support insult, as if she were devoid of feeling. Heaven 
help those who are obliged to go a *' govemessing," for they can expect but 
little help from earth f — Volumes might be fiU^ by *' The Trials " of << a 
Oovemess." 

At one of those visits, which she continually shrank from, and cmly 
endured as an occasional penance, she met the very Ernest Heathwoo<( 
to whom Rose so unwittingly alluded during their evenin? walk. The 
eldest son of a baronet, who, with his new honours, had changed, it was 
understood, a mercantile for a somewhat aristocratic name, was a lik^y 
person to attract the attention, and win the civilities, of all within his circle ; 
and he was welcomed to the mansion of one of Miss Sunderland's relatives 
with extraordinary courtesy. Margaret, always collected, always dignified, 
sought neither to attract nor avoid his attentions ; but silently sudered all 
the little manosuvres of second-rate, country-town society, to take their 

Sourse. The anxiety that some mothers evinced to crowd a tnbe of ill-dresHed 
au^ters to a tuneless piano, and there show oflT their skill in the various 
departn^ents of first, second, and third harmony; while others contented 
themselves with exhibiting the more quiet, and, conseauently, more endur- 
able litter, of card drawings. and Poonah painting, could only excite a feeling 
of pity in such a mind as Margaret's. Pity, that woman should so thoroughly 
mistake the end and aim of her creation, as to descend to be the mistress oC 
a puppet-show — and herself enact first puppet ; and something more severe 
than pity towards the other sex, who outwardly encoarage, while they in- 
wardly despise, such petty traps of slavery. " An age," reflected Margaret, 
" which values itself on caricature, parody, or burlesque, can nroduce little 
that is sublime, either in genius or virtue ; yet those qusdities, and the 
display of imperfect, and, in nine cases out of ten, more senseless aocom- 
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pliahments, amusQ : and we live in an age that must be amused^ though 
our best and noblest feelings pay the penalty ;" and she employed her 
slender fingers with ten-fold care, to build up the card-castlc, which her 
little pupil, Cicely, ha4 thrown down. 

^ It is abominable," whispered her sister, who that evening had accom- 
panied her, ** to hear such bad music, while you could give us so miuch 
that is good." A quiet motion of her sister's finger to her lips prevented 
farther observation ; and the card-castle bid fair to mount three stories high, 
when, silddenly, Ernest Heathwood turned round, and, addressing himself 
to-tlM) fair architect, asked jf now she would favour them, for he was sure 
she could. *' Oh, yes," observed one of the dowaeers ; " of course. Miss 
Sunderland can and toiU; she teaches so well, that she must be a proficient'' 
Some feelinv of pride, perhaps, (for it will linger, despite our better judg- 
ment,) CfdlcS so exquisite a blush to Margaret's cheek, and young Heath- 
wood gazed, on her with such respectful, yet visible admiration, that, were 
she not " only a g6verness," the entire female sex, likely to be married or 
given in marriage, would have thrown up the game as hopeless ; but the 
eldest son of a rich baronet would never think of the daughter of a broken 
merchant — and a governess I the thing was impossible — quite. 

What Earnest Heathwood did think while Margaret commenced that 
sweet ballad of Moore's, *' All that's bright must fade," it is impossible to 
say ; but a thrilli amountins to anguish, was felt by every one in the room, 
by the peculiar manner in which she pronounced the following lines, as if 
they were the pure echo, the true feeling of the sweet Indian melody: — 

*' Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ?'* 

Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw mto her very soul, and felt that 
she must indeed have known change and misfortune. 

Music is dangerous from lips of beauty, but more dangerous from those 
of feeling : the union of both was too much for Ernest's philosophy ; and 
he was, it must be confessed, somewhat bewildered during the remainder 
of the evening. She inspired him not only with interest, but admiration ; 
and he felt mote anxiety than be cared to express, wnen her history was 
truly, though, it appeared to him, coldly communicated by her relative, the 
next day, with the additional intelligence, that her father had been seized 
only that morn'^ng with the paralysis, and that little^hopes were entertained 
of hts recovery ! He called constantly at the cottage ; but it was not until 
some tiine a(\er the bereavement, which Margaret, above all, lamented, that 
he saw again the bein^ for whom he had more interest than ever. 

There are peculiar circumstances which train our susceptibilities to receive 
impressions, and misfortune either softens or hardens the heart : the inca- 
pacity of her mother, the volatility of her sister, rendered them both unfit 
companions for the high-minded Margaret ; and she might well be pardoned 
for anticipating the evening that now invariably brought Ernest to the cot- 
tage, as the time when, free from toil and restraint, she would meet the 
sympathy and tenderness, without which a woman's heart must be sad and 
unsatisfied. She was not, like many other wise and prudent people, at all 
aware of the danger of her position. She had no idea, that while seeking 
to alleviate or dispel sorrow, by what she termed friendly converee, a 
deep and lasting reeling was silently, but surely^ implanting itself in her 
bosom, and that time and opportunity were fostenng it, either for her hap- 
piness or misery. Her girlhood had passed without an^ of what we call 
the frippery of love. How she had escaped the contagion of flirtation, is 
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wbodennl ! Perhaps it might be attributed to a certain reserve of manner, 
which served as a beacon to fools and puppies, to warn them off whenever 
it was their fortune to encounter Margaret Sunderland. 

Among the wealthy citizens many had sought her hand ; but she was 
not to be courted by a golden shower ; and affer her father's failure, none 
remembered the beautiful daughter of the unfortunate merchant : it was, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, that she valued him who valued her for 
herself, and herself only — and dreamed the dream that can be dreamed 
but once. 

Many evenings were spent in that full and perfect trustfulness, which 
pure and virtuous hearts alone experience. So certain indeed appeared the 
prospect of her happiness, that she sometimes doubted its reaiitv ; and when 
a doubt as to the future did arise, it pressed so heavily, so very neavily upon 
her heart, that, with a gasping eagerness which excited her own astonish- 
ment, ^he cast it from her, as a burden too much for her to bear. 

She had known and loved Ernest for some months, when one morning 
their only servant interrupted her little school, b^ aaying, that a sentleman 
in the parlour wished to speak to her. On entering the room, a snort, dark, 
elderly man returned her graceful salutation, with an uncouth effort at ease 
and self-possession. 

** Miss Sunderland, I presume.** 

She bowed ; a long pause succeeded, which neither seemed ifrillmg to in- 
terrupt ; and when Margaret raised her eyes to his, there was somethiog — 
she could hardly tell what— that made her think him the bearer of evil tiding?* 
Yet was the countenance not unpleasing to look upon — the expanded and 
somewhat elevated brow — the round full eye, that nad rather a benign than 
stem expression, would have betokened a Kind, and even gentle being, had 
not the lower portion of the face boded heaviness and severity — the mouth 
was thin and compressed — the chin lean and short — the nose looked as if 
nature had at first intended to mould it according to the most apfn^ved 
of Grecian features, but suddenly changing her plan, lefl it snubbed and 
stunted at the end — a rude piece of unfinisned workmanship. 

'* Madam," he at last commenced ; '*you are, I believe acquainted with 
my son." 

" My son, Mr. Eftiest Heath wood ?" 

Agam Margaret replied by bowing. 

" f have resided many years abroad, but if your father was living he-would 
know me well." 

The word '* father" was ever a talisman to poor Margaret, and she looked 
into his face, as if imploring him to state how he had known her parent He 
evidently did not understand the appeal ; and continued, in a constrained 
manner, his lips compressed, so as scarcely to permit egress to his words, 
and his eyes bent on the carpet, unwillmg to meet her now fixed and anx- 
ious gaze. 

"I have every respect for you. Miss Sunderland ; and yet I feel it but 
right to mention in time, that a union between you and my son, is what I 
never could — never will agree to. The title " (and the new baronet drew 
up his little person with much dignity) " I cannot prevent his having, but 
a shilling of my money goes not with it, unless he marries with my perfect 
consent Forgive me, youn^ lady, I esteem your character ; I — 1 — :" he 
raised his eyes, and the death^Iike hue of Margaret's features seemed, for 
the first time, to give him the idea that he spoke to a being endowed with 
feeling. 

<* Miss Sunderiand, I was not prepared for this. I hsd hoped matters had 
not gone so far. I — then you really love Ernest ?" 

"whatever my sentiments, sir, may be towards your son,** she repliod 
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-<> all the proud woman roused within her — '* I would never entail beggary 
on him." 

" Well spdien, faith ; and I am mire, Miss Sunderland, that bad you— 
in short, you must be aware this is a very delicate Subject; but had you 
fortune equal to my hopes for Ernest, I would prefer yon — upon my word 
I would — though I never saw you till this moment, to any woman in Eng- - 
land You see," he fiersisted, assuming the tone of low-bred confidence*; " 
"I have, asr a mercantile many had many losses ; perhaps you know that ?'' 
He paused for a reply, which Margaret could not give. " These losses 




a very little time — there is but one way to -obtain it — you would not — " 
(and here the man of wealth and- the man of rank forgot himself in the hus- 
band and the father) '^ you would not, I am sure, by persisting in this love 
affiiir, entail ruin upon me and mine. Earnest has two sisters and a mothert 
Miss Sunderland." 

Margaret's breath came short and quick, the room reeled round, and, as 
she endeavoured to move to open the window, she must have fallen, but for 
the support which Sir Thomas Heath wood af&rded her." 

" I will never bring ruin on any one," she said at last — " What is it 
yoU' require of me ^ 

'* To writs and reject, fully and entirely, my son's addresses, and never, 
never see him more." 

" This, sir, I cannot j I will se<5 him once more, for the last time, this 
evening. I will practise no deceit^ but I will tell him what is necessary. 
There, sir, yoii have my word, and may the Almighty ever preserve you 
and yours from the bitterness of poverty !" 

Well might the old baronet dread the effects of another interview between 
Margaret and his son, when he himself experienced such a sensation of 
awe and love towards this self-denying girl ; yet such was the holy truth 
of her resolve, that he had not the power to dispute it. He left the cottage, 
after various awkward attempts to give utterance to his contending feelings. 

'* Margaret!" screamed her mother, as she Was passing to her own 
room: "do, Margaret, jnst come here and see how well — how young I 
^look without my widow's cap — a cbnceit of my own, this trimmings 
when you are married to Ernest, I shall dress ia white. [ should like to 
know what sort of a man his father is, and if he is likely to live long or 
die soon : dear Margaret," added the poor woman, in all the pure vulgarity 
of mind, " I should so like to hear a child of mine called <my lady!'" This 
was too much for her poor daughter, who rushed into her little chamber, 
and burying her fade in her hands, yielded to emotions which, for a time, 
were too powerful to submit to the control of reason. 

The evening of that eventful day was clear and balmy ; the flowers of 
early spring disseminated their fragrance over every little weed and blade 
of grass, till they were all impregnated with a most sweet odour : the few 
insects which the April sun calls into existence, clung wearily to the young 
tendrils for support, and the oak-leaves of the past autumn still rustled 
b^eneath the tread of the creeping hedge-hog or swift-footed hare. It was 
a t:anquil hour, and Margaret Sunderland rained at its tranquillity. '*I 
could have better parted from him in storm and tempest, than amid suctt a 
scene as this," she said, as she leaned against a gnarled trunk of a withered 
beech-tree for support The next moment Ernest was at her side. 

** And thus, to please the avarice of my father, Margaret, you cast me off 
lor ever— -you turn me adrift — you consent to my union with another, 
though you have often said, that the union, unhallowed by affection, was 
indeed unholy. --* Is this consistent 7** 
16—2 
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'M come not here to reason, but to part from you ; to say, Ernest Heath- 
wodd, what I never said before ; that so true is my affection for you, that I 
will kneel to my Maker, andfervently and earnestly implore Him to biess 
voUk to hiess your bride* to multiply happiness and prosperity to your house, 
and to increase exceedingly youK nches and good name." 

*' Riches !" repeated her lover (like all lovers) contemptuously ; '' with 
you I should not need them." 

"But your family ; you can save thepi fromlhemiserv of poverty — firom 
the plague spot, that marks, and bUghts, and curses, all whom it approach- 
es. I shoula havB mentioned,*' she added, with unwonted asperity, " that 
it rested upon us, and not have suffered you to be contaminated by its in- 
fluence." 

Many were the words he used, and the reasons he urged, to shake what 
he called her mad resolve. He appealed to her uffections, but they were 
too strongly enUsted on the side of duty to heed his arguments ; and after 
some reproaches on the score of caprice and inconsistency, which she bore 
with more patience than women so circumstanced generaUv possess, he led 
her under reelings of strong excitement and displeasure. £[e had not given 
himself time to consider the sacrifice she made ; he felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of overstrained pride ; and bitterlv hinted, (though he 
knew it to be untrue at the time,) that it might be she had suddenly formed 
soma other attachment When she found herself indeed alone, in the dim 
twilisht, at their old trysting spot — though while he was present ^he had 
repelled the last charge with true womanly contempt— she would fain have 
recalled him to reiterate her blessing, and assure mm, that though her re- 
solve was unchangeable, she loved him with a pure and unsullied faith. 
Had he turned on his path, he would have seen her waving him back ; and 
the tears that deluged her pale cheeks would have told him but too truly of 
the suppressed aeony she nad endured. 

Many weeks elapsed, and she had outwardlv recovered her tranquillity, 
though she was but ill-fitted to go through her daily labours as before, when 
Rose so unexpectedly annonncd that she had seen Ernest, and taken a 
letter from him. When the sisters entered the little cottage, it was evident 
that something was necessary to dispel Mrs. Sunderland's ill temper. , 

" Yes, it 's a pretty little thing ; what loves of eyes it has, and such nice 
long ears I But really, Margaret, you must not go out and leave me at 
home without a sixpence : there was no silver in your purse, and the post- 
boy came here, and refused to leave a London letter without the money ; — • 
it is astonisl^ng how impudent those fellows are — and so — " 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by saying that she left ten or twelve 
shillings in her purse. 

" Ay — very true — so you did ; but a woman called with such an assort- 
ment of sweet collars, and.it is so seldom I have an opportunity now ot 
treating myself to any little bit of dress, that I used them ; it was so cheap, 
only eleven and sixpence, with so lovely a borderof double-hem stitch, and 
the comers worked m the most delicate bunches of fusia— here it is." 



" And did the letter really go back^ Mother ?" 
"I wish you would not caU me Moi 



you would not call me Mother ; it is so vulgar ! every one says 
Mamma, even married women. No, it did not go back ; I sent Manr 
into the little grocer's to borrow half-a-crown. You need not get so rea, 
child : I said you were out — had my purse — and would repay it to-mor- 
row momm^. 

Degradation on degradation, thought poor Margaret, as she took the let- 
ter : — '* I cannot repay it to-morrow ; that was the last silver in the house ; 
— I know not where to get a shilling till next week." 

'' I must say, Margaret, for a young woman, you are the least commu- 
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nieative person I ever met ; you have got that letter by heart by this time, I 
should imagine : pray, who is it from ?" 

Margaret Sunderland seemed perfectljr unconilcioas of the question, but 
continued the reperusal of her epistle, as if her mother had not spoken ; she 
then left the room without uttering a single word. 

" I must say, Rose, that your sister sives me a great deal of uneasineas,** 
said Mrs. Sunderland ; " she is so unlike me in all thinffs— so sel^willed 

— so like your poor father, who, indeed, always made her his companion. 
She wants tenderness and — " 

"Oh! my dear mamma !" ezolaimed the generous, (^ughtless Rose, 
*' you cannot think that, I am sure. If yout>nry knew what a sacrifice she 
made to-night to catc^ you that little hare ; — and, as to hecptirse, I kaew 
that the reason she changed colour was, that it contained all the money in 
the house." 

** Then she ought to manage better ; I never used to be without moj^ey in 
London ; it is very odd — " and so ran on this inconsiderate lad^, niR|til the, 
heart of her youneesVbom ached within her, from perfect weariness, and 
shame at her selfishness. ' 

** Rose," said Margaret, as the former entered their bed-room, ** come 
hither; ^ou may, perhaps, see Ernest Heathwood again, and you can then 
return him this ;** — she placed the unopened letter in her hand ; — "I do 
not wish to read it^ particularly now; it might have a baneful effect 
upon the honest purpose which^ I trust in Qod, I shall have, strengdi to ac- 
complish. And now, dearest, sit here, and look over this other letter I have 
received from London.** 

Rose took the paper that Margaret offered, and moved from opposite the 
cracked looking-glass which fi^amished the simple dressing-table. 

** I '11 stand here, please, sister ; I cannot bear to sit opposite that disa- 
greeable trumpery glass ; it makes my nose crooked. Oh ! Maggy, do 
Jrou remember the beautiful mirrors we had in Bedford Square, and my pretty 
ittle bed, with its pale pink silk curtains looped with roses ? Heigno ! i 
did not know what a patched quilt meant then ^" and she glanced contemp- 
tuously at the clean but bumble coverlet of their simple couch. 

** mj dear Rose, do be serious, and read." 

'* What an ungenteel-looking letter ! — such coarse paper, and such a 
scribbely-scrabbely hand !" Whatever the hand or paper might be, after 
she had fsirly commenced, she did not a|ain speak until she had finished 
the perusal from beginning to end, and men, with one loud cry of joy, she 
threw herself into her sister's arms. 

- "Margaret, dear Margaret — to think of your taking this so quietly, 
when I -^ my dear sister, f shall certainly lose my senses. We shall be rich, 
more rich than ever ; and you can marry Ernest — dear, kind Ernest — and 
we can live in London, and keep our carriage, and — Nay, sister, do let 
me break that odious glass. Oh ! Margaret, I am so happy ! let us go tell 
our mother — mamma — I beg her paraon; and you shall give up your 
pupils: — dear, beautiful letter! let me read it again;" and the second 
perusal threw her into greater raptures than the first. 

*' It is better not to mention this to our mother, I think," said Margarejj^ 
when her sister's ecstasies had in some degree subsided. ''And yet she is 
our parent, and has therefore a right to our confidence, though I know she 
will endeavour to ttfhrart my resolves." 

** Thwart your resolves !" replied Rose, in astonishment: ''why, what 
resolves can you have, except to marry Ernest, and be as happy as the day 
is long ?" 

" I shall never mar^ Ernest Heathwood," replied her sister, in a trem- 
bling voice, ** though I certainly shall be more happy than I ever anticipated 
io this world." 
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*'I cannot pretend to understsoid you,** said Rose; "but do let me go 
and make mamma acquainted with our unlooked-for proeperity :" and she 
accordingly explained to her mother, that a brother of hec father's, otie who 
had ever been on decidedly bad terras with all his relatives, and their family 
more particularly, died lately in Calcutta, bequeathing by will his property, 
amounting to many thousands, to his eldest niece, Margaret Sunderland, 
who, in the words of his singular testament, '* had never offended him by 
word or deed, and must ever be considered a credit to her sei." There is 
no necessity to recapitulate the ecstasies, plans, and arrangements that 
succeeded, and in'Vhich Margaret took no part 

The next morning she granted her pupils a holyday, and when her mo- 
ther went out, doubtless for the purpose of propagating the account of their 
^opd fortune, Margaret told her sister that she wishedto be alone for some 
time to arrange her plans. She had been so occupied for about two hours, 
when Rose Sunderland, accompanied by a gentleman, patted the beechen* 
tree where Marsaret and her lover had last met 

" I am sure she will not be angry -- it will be an agreeable sutprise — 
and mamma won't be home fora bng time yet," said Rose; "I will open 
the parlour door, and ^—'' 

** There I shall find her forming plans for future happiness, in which, 
perhaps, I am not included," interrupted Ernest Heathwood. 

** You are unjust, sir," replied Rose, as they entered the cottage ; and 
in another instant Margaret, with a flushed cheek and a burning brow, had 
returned the salutation of him she loved. There wto more coldness in her 
manner than he deemed necessary, and, with the impetuosity of a hi^h and 
ardent sprit, he asked her if she attributed his visit to interested motives. 

''No," she replied, "not so ; I hold myself incapable of such feelings, 
and why should I attribute them to you ? I tell you now, as I told yoo 
when last we met, that my constant prayer is, that Grod mi^ht exceedingly 
bless you and yours, and save you from poverty, which, in the world's eye, 
is the extremity of sin." 

'* But, Margaret," interrupted Rose, as was her wont, "there is no fear 
of poverty now ; and Sir Thomas himself said, that^ with even a moderate 
fortune, he should prefer you to other women*" 

" I have not even a moderate fortune," replied the noble-minded gprl, ris- 
ing from her seat, and at the same time laying her hand on a pile of accompt- 
b(K»ks that she had been examining. " You, Mr. Heathwood, will under- 
stand me, if I say that, when I first breathed the air of existence, I became 
a partaker of my family's fortunes, as they might be, for good or evil."^ 

" And you shared in both, Margaret, and supported both with dignity," 
said Ernest, eagerly. 

" I believe you think so, and I thank you," she replied, while the flush 
of gratified feeling passed over her fine features^. " And now, bear with 
me fi>r a little, while I explain my future intentions. My poor father's 
unfortunate failure worked misery for many who trusted in him with a con* 
fidence which he deserved, and yet betrayed. I meant not that," she added, 
hastily, " he did not betray ; — but the waves, the winds, and the misfor- 
times or ill principles of others, conspired against him, and he fell, over- 
whelmed with his own and others' ruin. Lips that before had blessed, now 
cursed him they had so fatally trusted, and every curse seemed to accumu- 
late sufferings which only I was witness to. To th^tvery uttermost — 
even the ring from his finger — he gave cheerfully to his creditors ; there 
was no reserve on his part — all, all was sacrificed. Yet, like the daugh- 
ters of the horseleech, the cry was still, * Give ! give !' and," she added, 
with trembling voice, "at last he did give — even his existence! and I, 
who knew so well the honour of his noble nature, at the very time when 
his cold corpse lingered in the house, — because I lacked the means of 
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deeent burial,— was doomed to receive letters, and hear complaints of his 
injustice. ^ In the silent hour of night I knelt by his coffin ; decay had been 
mereiful ; it spared his features to the last ; and I could count and kiss the 
futrows -which disappointment, and the scorning of a selfish world, had 
craven on his brow : — but, oh! how perfectlv did I feel, in that melancholy 
hour, that his spirit was indeed departed, and that my lips rested on naught 
but cold and senseless clay ; yet 1 clung, with almost cnildish infatuation, 
to the dwelling it had so sweetly inhabited for such a length of years. 
The hours rolled on, and the gray mists of morning found me in the same 
spot ; it was then, as the l^ght mingled with and overcame the departing 
darkness, that I, entered into a compact with the living spirit of my dead 
father, tbatf as long as I possessed power to think or act, I would entirely 
devote my energies to the fulfilment of those engagements, which his 
necessities compelled him to leave unsatisfied. I am ashamed to say, I 
nearly forgot my promise ; and though a portion of my hard earnings were 
regularly devoted to the darling prospect of winning back for m^ father 
his unspotted reputation, yet I did form plans of happiness in wmch his 
memory had no snare. Ernest, for this I have suf&red, and must sufier more. 
I have gone over these books, and find that after devoting the entire of the 
many, many thousands now my own to me cherished object, only a few 
hundreds may reinain at my disposal. This is enough — again I say, may 
you be happy with your dowered bride, and remember that the one con- 
solation — the only one that can support me under this separation is — that 
I have done my duty." 

Strange as it may seem, young Heathwood did not appear as much 
distressed at this resolution as Rose — or, to say the truth, as Margaret — 
thought he would htve been. No matter how heroic, how disinterested 
the feeling which ootflpels a woman to resign her lover ; she naturally 
expects that the lover will evince a proper quantity of despair at the cir- 
cumstance : and certainly, Ernest, after a pause of a few minutes, during 
which time he seemed more afiiected by Margaret's noble-mindedness than 
his own bereavement, entered cordially into her views, and praised the 
sacrifice (if, with her feelings, so it might be called) with ah energy that 
left no room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure she pondered these things in her heart, and came to 
the conclusion, that she had resigned her afiections too soon, for that it was 
evident he had pretty well succeeded in banishing her from his love : and 
poor Rose, who had in so little time been twice disappointed in her hopes 
both of a fortune and a wedding, was reproved with some asperity for con- 
ducting Ernest Heathwood, under any circumstances, to their cottage. It 
is neeSess to add, that her mother's tears and remonstrances had no eflect 
upon Margaret's purpose ; and her lawyer received instructions to remit 
forthwith to all the creditors of the late Maurice Sunderland the full amount 
of all their demands, with the interest due thereon from the day of his 
failure ! 

It required all her firmness to bear up against hfer mother's complainings ; 
and, above all, a^inst the painful truth established in her mind, that 
Ernest had ceased to reg&ra her with anything bordering on afifection. 
Stnmse, that at the very moment we are endeavouring to repress the 
uoavailing passion of the one we love, we secretly — unknowingly, it may 
be — hope for its continuance ! Not that Margaret would have ever swerved 
from her noble purpose ; but she could not support the idea, that she was 
no lons^er thought of. And he had left her too, without the sort of farewell 
she felt she haa deserved. 

All '' business afiairs" were arranged accordms to her desire ; but she 
was fast sinking under the outward tranquillity which, under such circum- 
stoDoes, is more fatal than exertion. Listlessly she wandered amidst the 
2* 
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flowers which Rose loved to cultivate, when the unusual sound of earriage- 
wbeels roused her attention, and, with no ordinary emotion, she sawS^ 
Thomas and Ernest Heathwood enter the wicket gate, and take the path 
leading to the cottage. 

** I told you, Miss Sunderland,'* commenced the old gentleman, with 
more agitation, but less embarrassment, than he had shown at their former 
interview, " that I had need of twenty thousand pounds to support my 
credit, and save my family from distress. I told you, that I wished my son 
to marry a lady possessed of that sum, and I now come to cUun you as his 
.bride." 

"Sir!'» . 

'* Yes, Madam : I was your father's largest creditor ; and though I had 
rfo fraud, nothing dishonourable to allege against hipa, yet I did not, I con- 
fess it, like the idea of my son's being united to his daughter. He was 
always speculative and imaginative, and I feared that you might be the 
same. The sum you have so nobly repaid me^ I looked upon as lost, 
and you must therefore sufier me to consider it a marriage portion ; it haa 
saved me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my son's happiness." 

" How is this?" exclaimed Margaret,- fearful of trusting the evidence of 
her own senses ; " I cannot understand -r- the name — " 

"Our original name was Simmons," exclaimed Ernest, eagerly; '*but 
knowing all the circumstances — I never told you — I knew how my father 
would feel at your disinterested conduct ; lind now that your trials are past, 
you will, I trust,- no longer doubt me." 

" Who said I doubted ?" inquired Margaret 

" Even the pretty Rose ; and here she comes to answer for her apostacy.'* 

'* Nay, deareat sister," exclaimed the laughing girl, " it was only last 
evening that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out ofyour way ever nnce, lest 
I should discover my own secret Without my frivolity, and the thought- 
lessness of another, who, for all that, is dear to us both, Margaret'^ virtues 
would never have shone with so dazzling yet steady a light 

" True, Rose, spoken like an angel ; I never thought you wise before ; 
it is to be hoped that when your sister changes her name, her mantle may 
descend upon you," said Ernest 

"I think she bad better share it with you ; and I only hope that Mar- 
garet — She may want it for herself," she continued, archly ; ** who knows 
but the most bitter trials of Margaret Sunderland may qome after marriage ?" 

Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, for he had not heard it ; 
his sense, his thought, his heart, were fixed only upon her who uad thrown 
so bright and cheering a lustre over that truth, usually so dark, even in its 
grandeur : — " The good things that belong to prosperitv are to be widied, 
out the good things Siat belong to adversity are to be admiired." 



CHAPTER TV, 

LOST BEAUTl. 



THE TRIALS OF LADY LESLIE. 

Claude. And U it nothing hut a dialogue ? 
Mudy. In truth; no more ; except that to the end 

A little tale b fastened. 
Claude. To pin morality to ? 
Mudy. No, sir. To help morality to mount still higher. 

Old Plat. 

In the saloon of a large and antiqne bouse, of the Elizabethean era, two 
ladies were seated, enjoying the cool eveniofi breeze that entered through 
an open window. The dwelling had been altered and rtaltered, to meet 
the tastes and improvements of the various masters into whofie hands it 
had passed from century to century. - Hero and there fragments of tunets 
were propped up by moaem buttresses, the modem and the antique appear- 
ing in peifect contrast ; one beautiful arch still marked the old entrance- 
gate. The former strength of the place was intimated by the remains of a 
moat, now nearly filled with rubbish and portions of broken and moulder- 
ing stone, from which the flaunting wall-flower, and various creeping plants, 
sprang up, and mocked at the decay -^ which, alas, poor blossoms ! was 
soon to render them far more contemptible than that over which they 
triumphed. The windows of Leslie Abbey-— for so was the dweUins call- 
ed — were of every order, and every size — from the small loop-holes to 
the spacious and modem French casements, that led out upon a lawn of 
matchless colour and beauty. 

It was near one of these the ladies were seated : and if we do not longer 
descant upon the richness and variety of the landscape, the extent of the 
wood, whose dark girdle of mingled oak and platanas clasped the green 
meadows, and shadowed the river that wandered and murmured beneath 
its protecting foliage, it is because we admire the living more than the ma^ 
terial world, and would make acquaintance with that noble-looking woman 
whose countenance is turned towards the setting sun, and whose evei^ 
attitude expresses dignity. How firmly, yet how gracefully, her head is 
raised above her polished shoulders ! What richness, yet propriety, in her 
dress ! — the folds of her velvet robe descend to her feet, that — so delicate 
are their form — hardly indent the crimson cushion with their slight pres- 
sure. Her companion is of other, though, it may be, of more winning 
beauty. The childish golden hair, that clusters over her expansive brow 
in such redundancy of freedom, harnaonizes well with the cheek of palest 
rose, and a form that, we could imagine, might rest upon a bed of violets 
without crushing a single petal. J 

Her voice is like the breathing of a soft l3rTe, when awakdned by the 
•piritof joy; her blue eyes are full of hope ----that perfectl3r unsaddened 
hope, which dwells with youth as a companion, and calls innocence itf 
•iflter. 
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They are both children of the same parents, though many years passed 
before Annette was bore, to be the playmate ana friend of the stately 
Lady Leslie. 

As they sat together in that great chamber^ there was a feeling of quiet 
and solitude around them which darkened (he shadows on Lady Leslie^i 
mind, and sobered the smile on the lip of her gay younp sister. They had 
both recently suffered from that fell disease which has been the bane of so 
much beauty. But, while Annette escaped unscathed, the blight had fallen 
upon her sister, and the mistress of Leslie Abbey arose from her bed with 
the marks of the pestilence written on her once beautiful countenance too 
strongly to be ever effiiced. 

It is' not to be denied that the noble lady had as lar^ a portion of per- 
sonal vanity as usually falls to the lot of woman. Of high birth, and large 
possessions, she had consequently a sufficient number of flatterers to praise 
and fawn. Had she been as dark as Erebus, and as deformed as sin, they 
would still have sung of and praised her loveliness. But its character and 
brilliancy had been such that she could not move without receiving the 
homage of eyes — so rarely paid without being sensibly felt and duly ap- 
preciated. She ha^i been feted and sung, painted and sculptured, until her 
exquisite head whirled upon its pedestal, and, what was still worse, her 
heart, naturally kind and benevolent, became careless of the wants or wishes 
of her fellow-creatures. Prosperity drives pity from the bosoms of the 
wealthy: it is good to feel disappointment, and even adversity, at some 
period of our lives ; for practical experience is a beneflt to ourselves and 
others. It was Lady Leslie's beauty that steeled- her heart ; she thought 
of it — acted upon it — dreamed of it It had gained her the afiections of 
the only man sne ever loved. One whom wealUi and title could not pur- 
chase was nevertheless caught by the matchless face — that now ! — bat 
she could not bear to think of it. To look upon it a second time, thus 
scarred and disfigured, was impossible ! Her nusbahd had been abroad ; 
and the letter, which lay open on her lap, told of his hopes of an immediate 
return ; and spoke much of uiticipated happiness in meeting again (so ran 
the words) " with his bright and beautiful wife." 

Annette had watched, with all the earnestness and anxiety of her affec- 
tionate nature, the effect produced by the perusal of that letter upon her 
sister's mind. She had longed for the return of her brother ; for she felt 
that now was the time, when Lady Leslie's proud spirit was bowed by 
mortification, to lead her from the vanity of her ways, and teach her to 
mount far, far above the world's mean and sordid enjoyments. " Why 
should such as she," thought Annette, " trifle away the essence and energy 
of 6oul, that God has given her, upon those whose wonder is cankered by 
envy — and to whose lips blessings are unknown ! Her heart is touched 
and softened by afiiiction ; she valued the casket more than the Jewel it 
contained — for she lived among those who could appreciate the first, but 
not the last ; the roses of -her cheek were more lovely in her sight than the 
blossoms of her mind, that would have furnished forth such glorious fruit, 
had the one been cultivated with half the care bestowed upon the other. 
But it is not too late ; she is yet in the summer of her days { and who knows 
that if Leslie comes not, it may be given to me — to me, her youngest and 
unworthy sister — to. show her better things. When the old Roman soldier 
was blind, he was led by a stripling boy — as one child would lead another : 
not that the old man was less wise than before, but he wanted sight, and 
the youth lent him the only faculty he lacked. On the same principle, may 
not I give unto her, who is ten times greater than myself, the one quality 
she needs, — the 'only one that I possess, and so render her loss a gain?" 
H&vins thought so much, Annette looked into Lady Leslie's face ; it 
retained the traces of recent tears, and was more than usually pale. " I 
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wiU not wpetk yet,»» thoaght her sifter; and, untboot saving a word, she 
toolL her lute, and, striking a few wild choi:ds, began that beautiful song of 
the witty and accomplished Carew : -* 

** Ha that loTes a rosy cheek, 
Or a com] )ip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires -'^ 
As old Time makes these deca^, 
So his flames must waste away." 

She paased, for a moment, at the conclusion of the first verse^ and stole a 

3iiiet glance at her companion ; but there was no expression that could in- 
uce her either to eontinue or forbear another stanza. She again song : -* 

** But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal lore combined,. 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 
Where these are not, I despise 
LoTely cheeks^ or lips, or eyes." 

'^ Yon are fond of the lays of the olden time," said Lady Leslie with a 
sigh ; *' but I care not for «ther the modern or the ancient rhymesters ; why 
slioald I care for anything, when nothing, cares for me ?" / 

'* If you care for nothing, dear sister, that same nothing shows marvellons 
wisdom in caring for you. I wish I could imitate it 1 But will you not 
read me Leslie^s letter?" she continued; '*or at least, tell me what he 
says ? Here have I sat, the perfect picture of maidenly patience, singing 
and sighing, from fiur curiosity to know what writes my lordly brother." 

" O, you may see it all I -^but stay, I will read you Uiis passage my- 
self! — 

*' * Since yoa have so hmg enriched the abbey with your presence^ I fear I 
can hardly hope you will continue there after my return ; tell me, dearest, 
do you not pant for the court, of which your beauty was so bright an orna- 
ment?* 

** You hear, Annette," continned the proud lady, rising from her seal, 
and pacing the apartment with the grace of a Mary, and the irritation of an 
Elizabeth: "Ybu hear!— Did he know of the evil I have suffered, it 
would be ill talking of beauty ; perhap he would not think t>f returning." 

** And have you not told him, then ?" 

*' Told him, Annette ! Oh, no, siUy giri 1 Do you think I did not want 
to see him once more ! Him I have so loved ! — But your childish nature 
cannot understand such love : you love linnets, and doves, and wild roses, 
and—" 

" You, sister !" 

" Forgive me, Aanette, forgive me !" said Lady Leslie, with one of those 
sudden transitions of temper to which petted men, women, and children are 
so ofien subject : " some allowance would be made for a king who had lost 
his crown — for a—" 

'* You have not lost your crown. It is now my turn to be forgiven, for 
again intemipting you. I have read of a virtuous woman being a crown 
^^fiiory to her husband ; and do you know what I fancy should be a ma^ 
tW woman's crown ? -^ Her husband's love." 

" Granted ; my husband's love was what I prized on earths — more than 
earth's — all earth's other treasures : — it is for him I would be beautiful 1" 

" My dear sister!" . 

''What mean ye, giri?*' inquhred Lady Leslie, with returning haughti- 
ness of manner. 
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That yon deceive jounelf : I grant lie was your principal, bat not your 
f, object Admiration was your food — • your existence depended on it ! 
If be were not preseat to give tbe necesrary supply, you took it from other 
hands. Nay, ao not look so sternly on me. I own that from him it was 
sweHer than from anv ; but, sister, it was sweet from all." 

Lady Leslie jgazea upon her young sister with astonishment. She had 
only considerea her an affectionate kmd girl ; she had not sou^t to pene- 
trate her character ; vain people seldom care for others sufficiently to scru- 
tinize their minds. And now, astonishment at her boldness was blended 
with veneration for her truth. Annette continued — ** If my beloved sist^ 
would throw open the rich storehouse of her mind, and cultivate the afiecn 
tions of her heart, she would be more beloved than ever by her husband, 
and command the respect — if, indeed, it be worth commanding — of those 
who flattered : and, better still, of those who never soiled their lips by flat> 
tery or falsehood." 

" Anbette Feversham, the philosopher!" exclaimed the lady, contempta- 
ottsly. 

** Annette Feversham, the naturalist, if you will 1" replied her sister, 
playfully : " May I tell you a Uttle tale? it is very short, and^verv true. 
You know that when you were en^^ in the business of fashionable life, 
your boy was turned over to his chudish aunt, as companions well suited to 
each other. Well, sister, I have learned from children more wisdom, more 
of that natural wisidom which comes direct from Ood, than I ever learned 
from men. Their foodness is so active, and their thoughts given with so 
much honesty ! I love to hear them prattle of their miniature hopes and 
fears, before deceit has 'taught them mystery or concealment. Do yon 
remember, the first day jrou ventured to your dressing-room, you ordered 
Edward to be brought m 7 I was well long before, and had seen him fre- 
quently ; but some weeks had elapsed since he had been permitted, audi- 
ence of his mother. Sister, you took iiim in your arms — kissed his fair 
brow a thousand times, «nd wept salt vet sweet tears of joy ; they were 
brighter to my eyes than tiie gay jewels of your coronet ; for they weie 
nature's tears." 

'' Perhaps they were tears of pride, shed at my own sad change." 

** I ni not believe it ! — he, too, had suflbred the disease, but 'scaped with- 
out a blemish. Ah, good my sister ! you wept for joy — to see nis brow 
unstained." 

"I did! — I did!" 

'* I knew you did. I took him to his chamber ; and, after a crave pauses 
he looked into my face, and, clasping his tiny hands, exclaimed, ' I am so 
happy that mamma has grown ugly : shall I tell you why, dear aunt ? — It 
has taught her to be kind — she never kissed me so before. Shall I pray 
to-night that she may continue always ugly V — Trust me, dear sister, Ned 
was the true philosopher : he knew that people, though they may be admired 
for beauty, are never loved for it." 

" My poor boy I" said the lady, after a painful pause — " My poor, dear 
boy — he is a noble child ! and I may thank ycufbr it, Annette : I trusted 
him to menials ; you saved him from contamination." 

*' I am not yet eornie tnU,''^ retorted Miss Feversham, with her own pecu- 
Har archness of manner ; " when I am I shall have other employments, I 
dare say, like other young ladies." m^ 

" Annette, do not trifle now. My child nUglU think those seams dtXfffa 
consequence ; but my husband ! — then those women — those beauties 
whom I have so long eclipsed !" 

" Ah, there it is ! I wul not believe it is on Leslie's account you sorrow 
•-^ he is but one of the many ! If I have vrronged you by my frankness." 
she continued, seeing the doud again gathering on her sister's brow, ** study 
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bat the arts he loves, and on my knees I '11 crave a pardon — and never — 
never ^ never any more ofllend. He loves a country life ^ he loTes sun- 

" He ought to have married you." 

*' Perhaps he would, had I been old enough. My glorious sister! if ^ou 
look so upon me, I Ml never jest again. I know not iHiy I jest— a jest is a 
play on truth — and truth I have ever worshipped. With reverence I speak ; 
it is the earthly type <^ all things heavenly. Ood is truth — hb word is 
truth — faith and truth are one '—truth should be treasured in our hearts, 
yet dwell upon our lips, still flying, still remaining — brighten our eyes— 
shed a pare lustre^over our features, a lustre that can make beautiful the 
plainest face. A noble thing is truth !" 

'* Annette, there's a new spirit created or roused within you." 

"Lady, it is not new ; love may burn faintly for a time, but it can be 

?uickly fanned by circumstances to a flame. I loved ipy sister ; and when 
looked ^nto hw mind I saw but one blot there — 't was vanity. I feel that 
I am touching a dangerous theme, with much too free a hand ; but you have 
called me friend — that is a title dearer far than sister. I We heard you say 
men were eapricious, and would feed on loveliness, like bees, taking honev, 
returning stings— that they would rove from flower to flower, seeking tfie 
sweetest : but Leslie is not one of these. We look upon the plainness of 
the thing we love till it grows into beauty." 

"He could not lode on me, Annette," replied Lady Leslie, "without 
drawing comparisons — what I was, and what I am." 

" My dear sister, let me tell you one more short story, and I have 
done. 

" In an eastern country, no matter whether in Persia or Turkey, but 
somewhere in the East, there was a spring — a limpid spring, whose waters 
were like crystal ; and upon the margin tbiereof the nymphs and good spirits 
used to con^gate, and return thanks to AUah ftM* haying placed sodeUg'ht- 
ful a fountain by the wav-side. The holy men, who, journeying from coun- 
try to country, drank of its refreshing waters, declared that it came directly 
fVom.the centre of the world, and brought to its surface the virtues and me- 
dicaments that before were concealed in the bowels of the earth. The &n}e 
of the well spread far and near; and one of the rulers in that country 
said : — 

"'Behold! we wiM build around our spring — the sprins wherewith 
Allah has bkHued our land — a safeguard and a wall ; and the wall shall 
be of alabaster, within and without — so that all who pass by shaH marvel 
at the purity of the well. And we will set one to keep the well, and watch 
over it ; and the name of her who watches and guards the weB shall be 
called Truth.' 

" And all the wise in that country who heard the words of the venerable 
ruler declared that they were good. And the ruler stroked his beard, which 
descended below his girdle. And the ruler said — 'Let the thing be done 
foi^hwith.' - 

" But in that land there were more rulers than one ; and another 
opened his mouth and spake. ' The brain in the gray head is dnr,' said 
the youthful ruler ; 'and his eye dim, so that he cannot discern the fashions 
that spread over the earth: his ear is closed against the voice of improve- 
ment Behold! we will tell him a thing I Why should our well, the spring 
of delight in onr wilderness, be closed in alabaster, and one of such exceeding 
plainness as Truth set to guard its waters ? Behold ! we will plant a glorious 
tree beside the well ; and its roots shall descend into the earth, and its 
brandies ascend to the first heaven. And the tree shall bear the fruit of 
gems and jewels, which will sparkle in the sun, and overshadow our spring 
with splendour.' And the young and the foolish shouted the shout or joy. 
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And thesbonts of the young, and the shouts of the foolish,, were loud^dnn 
the shoutrof the wise. So the voung ruler curled his moustache, till its 
hairs saluted those of his soft hazel eyes, and said, ' The thing shall te 
done forthwith.' 

** And the thing was done < — the voice of the foolish prevailed for a time 
over the voice of the wise. 

" * Where is the goodness of the well, and where the purity of the 
water?' exclaimed those who once had praised its marvel and its beauty ; 
' behold ! the roots of the filthy tree have disturbed its clearness.' 

" * My spring — my spring — my limpid spring I' wailed ihi6 voice of the 
last spirit that nad linsered by its side, and coiud now no longer remain 
near its margin. ' Birds of no wisdom nest in the branches of the iklse 
tree, and the untrue gemi have become cankercfd •^ and thy ivaters are 
corrupt. O that thou hadst been walled with alabaster, and guarded by 
Truth!'. 

"And, as the spirit passed sighingly iiwayfrom the wel^the spring 
itself replied : ' The sun shines, and the gems sparkle on me — what do i 
desire more 7' 

'< And a great spirit heard the words ; and the great spirit said that the 
words were foolish. And the great spirit resolved that he wouM uproot the 
unclean.tree, and after a time restore the well. 

** And the tree, which was named ' external bbavtt,' became up- 
footed, at the command of the great spirit. And the waters of £he spring 
were troubled, and mourned after the tree, and i^er the gay birds that filled 
its ear with foolishness. 

^But the great spirit said, ' Let be — ^e well, in a little time, will re- 
gain its purity, now that the glarfr of external beauty is removed from its 
eight, and the roots of vanity from its heart ; it can now drink into its deptiis 
the mysteries of heaven, and^e light of Allah, and be satisfied with the 
wall of alabaster as a guard. Oh that so fine a well should have ever 
become corrupt !' 

<*My dear sister," persisted the fabulist, seeing that Lady Leslie was not 
displeased at her invention, " you are the well^ and IjesUe the wall of ala- 
baster, and I am Truth, and your beautjr was the tree ; think lesjs of the 
tree, and more of your husband and child ; and, Annette Fevcrsham's 
word upon it, he will love you better than ever. J will not tell you," she ' 
continued, v^th more tact than those unacquainted with the windings, the 
knowledge, and the mysteries of woman's heart, would have given her 
credit for — '* I will not remind you that your figure is as perfect as ever— 
your eyes as brilliant — your teeth as wmte — your smile as graeious ; and, 
as for those little pits, — they are graves for vanity ! Write to your hus- 
band, sister — tell him — " 

Lady Leslie started from her seat— and, after a moment's listening, ex- 
claimed — " It is his horse's tramp ; I know the sound of its hoofs among 
a thousand. Oh that I eould hide this face from him and from the world !** 
She seized a veil which lay upon the sofa, and would have flung it overber 
head. But Annette drew up her slight figure with a gesture and a dignity 
that bore a miniature resemblance tober sister^ and, taking the rich lace 
from the trembling and agitated hands of the lady, said, with both feding 
and emphasis : — 

''There is but ond thing that should make a woman veil before her 
.husband, and that is — shame. Th«^Jhouse of Fevershara knows it not !** 

Lady Leslie could hardly helpMmfling at the tone of authority assumed 
by the little Annette ; but she yielded, nevertheless, and forgot, at the time, 
in her husband's warm and affectionate greeting, the moktification whieb, 
for so many weeks, had steeped her proud soul in bitterness. 

* * ** « * * * 
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It ii again evening — though five years have passed sinoe the commence- 
ment of our tale ~ and on the lawn of Leslie Abbey, the lord and his no- 
ble lady are enjojring the prospect and the breeze of their native hills. The 
moat has been partly fillea, and instead of weeds and wildness have sprung 
up goodly shrubs and smiling flowers. Here a vista has been carefully 
opened in the wood, and we may see the beautiful river wandering like 
animated silver beneath the smiles of the rising moon, until it is again swal- 
lowed in the darkness of the deep, deep forest. 

Hark! the voice of joyous children from a neighbouring village — the 
shout — the laugh — the gay halloo — dancing amid the echoes of the 
hills; and we can perceive the spire of the village church — the church 
that they, the lord and his once proud Mrife, have built and beneficed ; the 
country upon which they look is theirs — the silver river — the dark wood 
— the waving com ; — what else ? — the hearts and blessings of their ten- 
antrv! 

The Lady Leslie, after many struggles, followed the advice of her 
voung and simple sister : she became ntenilly a crown of glory to her 
husband, and was crowned in return by his perfect love. 

" Where tarries our sister ?*' he inquired, after they had surveyed their 
wide domain, and heard the blackbird's last whistle, and watched the fog- 
wreath encircle the wood, and cast its mantle over the valley. 

'^ She is with our children. Oh, Leslie \ we both owe much to that girl, 
who blends so astonishingly the wisdom oTthe serpent with the gentleness 
of the dove and the froUc of the wild kid. I shall never forget the first 
lesson she read me on the advantage of personal plainness." 
^ *' Personal plainness ! what has it to do with you 1^ 

''Peace, peace, dear Leslie! Do not again awaken the vanquished 
spirit of pride' within your wife's bosom ; I sometimes fear it only sleeps; 
yet have i learned to bless < lost beauty.' My trial has been turned into a 
triumph." 

" liet it sleep on, then," replied the husband, of whose character An- 
nette had rightly judged. *' A British woman has something to be far more 
proud of than personal beauty." 
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THE CURSE OF PROPERTY. 



THE TRIALS^ OF ALICE LfilL 

*^ Oire me oeitber peveny nor riclies.'^ 

'* Poor Barry t" exclaimed Mr^^ Newton. ^ Poor Barry ! it was meian* 
cboly to see that once fine propertjr melted away, one could hardly teU how^ 
until eren the noble dwelling of his ancestors was sold in lots to a fellow 
who printed * Architect' on his card.'' 

'* I was hi0 uncle's friend," sighed old Sir Charles Stanley; '^and the 
raeoUection of that fimuly «— it is strange, but it is neyertheless true — the 
recollection of the fate of the different members of that family affords me 
at once the most exquisite pain and pleasure. 1 mourn oyer the loye of 
display, and the pauperising system, pursued by poor but proud relations, 
through which that fine estate was utterly ruined ; and I moiurn over it the 
more, because it is far from being a singular instance of ruin, effected by 
the same means. You, my dear friend, will readily believe that the 
pleasurable reminiscences I experience arise from the noble conduct of 
that little black-eyed girl, Alice Lee, whom all the family, with the excep- 
tion of Claudius, the neir-at-law, strove to injure ; and whom they even 
now grudge the fair name and &e fair fame she has ac%uired by her own 
industry and exertions." 

" I should like to hear you tell the tale, Sir Charles," replied Mr. 
Newton. ^ I have often heao^ sketches of the history ; bqt tne loss of 
property, owing to mismanagement, is nnibrtunately so common in our 
poor country, that many simuar events may have confused my memory 
with reference to thisparticular one." 

"My old friend Cnarles Barry," commenced the venerable baronet, 
*' had the misfortune to inherit, with his estate, ther charge of some five or 
six half-brothers and sisters, who married, and had a greater nupiber of 
'blessings,^ in the form of children, than usually falb to the lot even of 
Irish gentry. The being he at that time loved most in the world, was his 
own sister, a young woman nothing differing from other girls of her age 
and rank, and who, in du* time, married two thousand a year (it was 
called) and a fox-hunting Squire. Mr. Barry's health had for some 
months been on tiie decline, and he resolved to visit Bath, then esteemed 
the most fashionable and healUi-eivingplace on earth. 

** A little scen^ which occurr^ atlBarnrbrooke the evemns before his 
departure, will best illustrate the mSna^e of an Irish bachelor's house in the 
year eighty-two. I was staying with him at the time, and we had agreed to 
travel together. I must, however, tell you, that he had determined upon 
not letting any of his numerous r^atives, who came for ' sea air ' to Barry- 
brooke, with the intention of remaining, some for three, others for nine, and 
others again for twelve months, know anything of his movements. In the 
eyening iie summoned Jeny Keg— valet by mheritance — and whom I 
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mtways remember the same Bti% upright, bonesl-looktn^ fellow, with a 
grave air, a twinkliii^ eye, and a twisted nose — into his study. Jerry 
entered, his high shoaTders propping his ears, his head projecting like that 
of a tortoise, ms hands folded behmd his back, his ola-fash^oned, richly- 
laced livery sticking out on either side Ukethe fins of a flat^h. 

« * Jerry ,^ said his master, ' I wish my valise filled with rather a better 
supply of things than I require when I visit my sister; I wish BUitk Nell 
sadaled, and as yon accompany me, you must take Padreen, I suppose. 
Have all things ready by six o'clock to-morrow morning, and tell Mi^ we 
shall not return for a month.* 

" ' It's all clane impossibility, ye'r honour,^ replied Jerry, bowing ; 
* Black Nell, I heard the groom say, wanted shoes, and I made an oath 
never to cross Padreen since he flung me into the appJe-tree, over the fence. 
As to the valise, sir, honey .1 Mrs. Mooney's little Jack cried for it to 
make a cart for Bran ; indeed, it 'ud surprise ye'r honour to see the 'cnt&- 
ness of that child*— how he settled it car-fashion behind the dog's tail, and 
made the natest little harness ye ever see, out o' one of the new traces o^ 
ye'r honour's gig.' 

" ' And how dare you, sir,^ said mj friend, incensed at this new proof 
t>f his not being master in his own house, ' how dare you sufler Mrs. 
Mooney, or any£>dy else, to destroy my property in that way ?' 

^ ' Sure, she 's y^r honoui's hal^sistec, and I hope I know manners too 
well to coatradiet a lady ^ much less one of ye'r Iranour's blood rdiations,' 

" * Well, pack the things ^n a trunk, and we can all go in the car- 
ctage.^ 

^ * Oh, boo-boo-boo ! — the carriage, is it 3 Sure, v^er hojiour's own second 
•counn, Mr. Flinnerty, sint that offyesterday, to bring his nurse and the 
twins here, and his wife along wid 'em, to give ye an a^eable surprise, as 
he said, seeing y'er honour ^0 so fond o' chHdi^en ; and it 's my own opinion, 
that sorra a tiurunk in the house *ud hould thegether; they've been all let 
to dropto pieces, because it's so long since they^vebeen wanting^' 

tt i ^^t i^Qj I to ^Q^ Stknley ?' said my friend, looking at me despair- 
ingly* 

" ' Sim|dy thus,* I repficd ; Met us leave our savants to follow, put a few 
things into my portmanteau — for I promise you, the outward man will 
need refitting when we arrive «t our de8|ination— and I wiU ride Doiton's 
lioracu' 

^ This was agreed upon, to JerrjT's meitificatibn, who muttered, * He 
could ride the mule any way, the? it was a stubborn devil, and it was no 
thing for a gentleman of'^fanufy and fortune, like hit master, to lave his own 
place without an atHndmUJ 

** ' What do you mean to do with the horde, at present in possession of 
the house V I in<|uifed, laughing : I always tried to laugh bun out of his 
faults, for, like most of his countrymen, he was more proof against reas&i^ 
than ridicuU, 

*' ' What can I do with them 9^ he replied ; ^ they are my own kith and 
kin ; and as I am the head of the fanuly, and a bachelor— poor creatures ! 
— ay, it is easy for you to lau^h — you EngUsh folk know nothing and 
caie less, about long-tailed families ; with yon, the junior members of a 
fanuly, both males and females, contribute to their own support ; widi 
us — * 

" ' The seaioi^* I said, 'is expected to provide for all, and is soon ren- 
dered, by that means, incapable of providing for himself. In the name of 
goodness, my dear fdlow, if you must play almoner to such a tribe, cb it in 
a rational way ; — pay them so much a year —say ten, twenty, or thirtT- 
pounds each '^ but 1 defy any income to stand the instant drains to whidn 
yours if etxpos^ ; — men, women, and children — dogp, horses, and ser- 
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vants — make an eternal inn of your house. My life on 't ! yon nerer 
know, from one year's end to anomer, how many eat at your board.* 

" * Meg does — and she is a fiiithful old creature.* 

« * True ; but she has so long been accustomed to this Castle-Rackrent 
system, that it is for you to commence the reform — you cannot expect her 
todoiL* 

'* * Faith, Charles, you are right,' he replied ; * but you cannot enter info 
my feelings. To tell you the simple truth, I could not nffwd to pay half 
the people I support ten pounds a year.' 

'* * Permit me to ask how much their support costs yoa V 

" ' Elh ? — Oh ! a mere trifle, I suppose : but seriously,' (and be fixed his 
fine blue eyes upon me as he spoke,) 'you do not suppose me capable of 
the meanness of calculating what people eat and drink ?' 

" ' I would only wish you capable ot the wisdom of considering whether, 
in justice to others, you can literally give more than you possess.' 

" 'Justice ! what do you mean V 

«< < Forgive me, my dear Barry, but have ycHi paid ofi'any of the embar- 
rassments which hung over the estate when you came of age ?' 

" * I cannot say I have.' 

'"If you have not paid off the principal,! trust the. interest has been 
punctually discharged.' 

" ' I cannot say that it has. I am never pressed for it | and somehow 
or other, the rents slip through my fing^s before I have time to think of 
my debts.' 

" ' Of course you investigate the accounts of your agent and steward 
regularly ?* 

" 'Strange beings you Englishmen aret My agent Is a glorious feUow 
— exact as a dial, punctual as a dun. Oh, no! no necessity in the world to 
look after him; and as to mv steward, faith ! he's a clever fellow — ^so 
ingenious ! cannot write much, but has a way of his own of keeping 
accounts T~ particular sorts of crosses he makes — amazingly curious^ I 
assure you.' 

" I smiled and sighed. Jerry knocked at the door. 

" ' I want to speak ta ye'r honour.' 

" ' Speak out, then, at once.' 

" ' It's Mr. Maberlv, the grazier, called about the three fiit bullocks he 
sold ye'r honour last Christmas, to kill for the poor ; and if it *ud be conva- 
nient,jist to let him have the money, now.' 

" ' Tell him it is not convenient, and send him to Dennis : why should he 
pester me about his dead bullocks ? I thought he was paid long ago ; there, 
leave the room.' 

" ' The widdy Roonoy is below, on account that her son is kilt intirely, 
and as good as dead, by the Spillogue boys ; and she tiiought, maybe, ye 'a 
help her in her throuble.' 

'' 'Poor thin^ ! there, ^ive her that,' tossing a guinea on the table ; ' tell 
her, I '11 commit her son if he gets into any m these broils a^in.' 

" ' God bless you, sir ! I '11 tell him not fo brile agen — if he can help it. 

" 'What, is he below?' 

" ' As much as is left of him, ye'r honour ;' and away went Jerry. The 
just creditor, therefore, was dismissed without even an apology — the riot- 
ing youth, with a reward ! I noted this, and more ! — I urged his remain- 
ing even for a day or two longer, for the purpose of arranging his accounts. 
It was useless ; he laughed me off, and promised, that on his return he 
would ' see about it.' Alas ! how many of the bright and shining lights 
of this poor country have been extinguished by Procrastination ! 

*' His easy manners, his good nature, and really handsome person, made 
him a universal favourite at Bath, and many a lady of large fortune would 
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wmSly bare bestowed upon him hand and heart ; but Charles was no for- 
Cuoa-hanter^— he considered the last of g<Ad 

* The last coraiptioB of degenerate man^^ 

• 

and fixed his aiTections upon a youns &nd beautiful widow lady with 
one daa^ter, whom he had acciaeotally met at the house of a mutual 
friend. Although his passion was violent, I saw good reason why it should 
be lasting. United to feminine loveliness, she possessed the rare endow- 
ments of judgment and gentleness ; there was a steadiness, a sobriety about 
ber, which made Barry often say, in the words of the poet, 

* I have a heart for her that ^s kind, 

K lip for her that smiles ; 
But if ner mind he like the wind, 

I *d rather foot it twenty aiiles,' 

** ' She IS so uniform,' he would add, * that I almost think her too good 
fer me, who am so volatile ; yet I love her for the contrast the more.' 

** It is ezceedin^y difficult to throw off the trammdLs that have grown 
with our growth 4 and when he was accepted by this interesting woman, 
he positiveiy vrantad courage to write and inform bis sister of hia intended 
mairiage. 

^ * Poor thing,* said he to me, one momins» ' ^e vnll so grieve at my 
being manned ; for she has even now instilled into the mind of her only 
fion, Claudius, who is about six years of age, that he is to be sole heir to my 
prqierty.' 

'^ * I^' Z replied, ' she has been absurd enough to act in that way, she de- 
serves puniahmeht. In addition to suppoitins the cousin-clan, is it usual 
&r the bead of a family to remain in a state of single blessedness to please 
bis rdstiona?' 

** He smiled ; but not until after they were united did be communicate 
his attaichment to bis sister. He went farther ; — he wrote to old Meg, to 
Mty, that flrieved as he might feel, it was necessary that no visiters should 
remain at Barrybrooke, as Mrs. Barry disliked company^ So far, so good ; 
would that he had persevered in a course so decided 1 

''I could not repeat, if I would, the innumerable mortifications which 
Mra. Bany experienced on her visiting Ireland for the first time. The 
manners and nabit&of the people ill accorded with her English feelings. 
From beiag the admired and beloved of a circle of intellectual and accom- 
pliabed persona, she found herself shut up in a castellated, dilapidated houses 
with barefooted housemaids (I write of what was forty years nnce) and 
other servants, to whom the English language was totally urdcnown. Every- 
thing, from the kitchens to the -attics of the rambling building, wanted 
arrangement ; and she waa^wildered where first to commence the refor- 
mation. Oat of two-and-twenty servants, to discharge ten appeared the 
moot likely mode of getting anything done properly ; and this step imme- 
diatdy made her unpopular with uie peasantry. Then she blundered 
dieadfuUy aa to the management of ber parties, — asked Orangemen and 
their wives to meet the priest of the parish ; and placed the rector's wife, 
at table, above ^ kdy wno was decidedly second-couon to the ^eat Earl of 
Ormondl These oifenoes were not to be forgiven in a nei^bourhood 
where every oireumatance formed an event, and where, if truth most be told, 
Che women envied her beauty — the men feared her intellect Then the 
fiMB% ! -*how was it to be expected that they could pardon Mr. Barry for 
marrying, in the first place, and for not consulting them in the secoiifl? 
The thin^ waa impossible, and they acted accordingly. 

** Harnk, the daughter of Mrs, Bany by ber first marriage, waa a proud 
3* 
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and silent girl, but possessed of eiouisite feeling. Her troubles were hArd 
and many ; but they were not of long duration ; she pined, and wasted, 
and wept in secret ; and at last, as the only way left of escaping from a 
place where she felt every eve glared suspiciously on her, clandestinely 
married, and, in less tlian'twelve months afterwards, gave birth to a femafe 
child, and died. Mr. Barry, with the pure kindliness of spirit which always 
characterized his impulses, gave the Uttle orphan into his wife's arms, and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed — 

'* ' It is your grandchild, —it shall be also mine ; I will be unto it a true . 
parent.' 

** You know that my friend had not been blessed with children : so that 
the fbeling on his part towards the helpless innocent was natural. The 
person most displeased, when my little friend Alice Lee took up her abode 
at Barrybrooke, was Mr. Barry's sister ; her son, Claude Barry, as he was 
alwajrs ealledj (his father,' by fiie way, two years after his birth, broke his 
neck in a steeple-chase,) was naturally considered heir to his uncle's pro> 
perty ; and it was a sad thin^, iu her opinion, for a stranger to take even 
part of the good things she wished her son exclusiYely to possess. Claude 
nimself was always a truly good-natured boy, though not very fond of 
reflecting. 

" * I can 't think why you all hate that little child,' he would say ; * the is 
a merry soul, and gets my uncle out of hie nervous fits sooner than anyone 
else, with her innocent prattle ; she is quite a comfdrt to them both in the 
long winter evenings when the place is too dull for us to remain there.* . 

*^ ' Innocent, indeed !' replied one of the family eoterief when the observe^ 
tion was finished. ' I wonder how she could be innocent^ tutored as she is 
by her grandmother.' 

" * I am astonished you have not more discernment, Claude, than not to 
see,' said his mother, 'that the little imp is brought up with mighty high 
notions : the very last time I was there, she cried because there was no 
sugar in her bread and milk.' 

« < It 's a comfort,' kindly added a third, ' that the child is indisputably 
u^ly : — a little bit of a thing, notwithstanding all the cramming she gets, 
with a monstrous forehead towering over her eyes, making her look as if 
she had water on the brain.' 

** ' She.'s as proud as Lucifer,' subscribed a fourth, * and would stamp 
like a fury, if she had n't a clean frock on twice a day — fine English airs, 
indeed !' 

« ( Y^g iQ^y ^i i^Q obliged to her yet, for all that,' said Clauoe, laugh- 
ing, and makmg the remark more from a love of tormenting, than anjrthmg 
else ; ' poor thing ! I shall be the only one among you, who never thought 
or said an unkind word of her !' 

** * And more fool you !' and * You 'II repent it !' and that always safe and 
wise saying, ' Time will tell !' was echoed about, through the scandalous 
council, until poor Claude wished that the holyfiays were over, and he was • 
fairly back at school. The following summer, many of the same party were 
staying at Barrybrooke ; for disagreeable as they certainly were to Mis. 
Barry, she bore their society with praiseworthy forbearance : unfortunately^ 
some words had arisen between her and Claude's mother, on a very unim- 
portant matter, and the lady was anxious for an opportunity of mortifying 
oer sister-in-law. Mr. Barry was from home ; but after dinner, when the 
dessert was placed on the table, Mrs. Barry desired the servant to send in 
Miss Alice, who was then about six years old. The little girl came, as 
usual, to her grandmamma's knee, at the moment Claude wasoelping lum* 
self to some currants. 
** * Qive a few of those to Alice, dear,' said M«. Barry. 
'''Help yourself first, my darling,' observed his mother; adding, in a 
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Mtter under-tame, <It is not meet to take the children's bread and give it to 
the d^s.' 

'" True/ replied the lady ; ' yet the dogs do eat of the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man's table.' 

'* Mrs. Barry rose as she spoke ; and I shall never forget the di<rnity 
with which she crossed the dimng-hall, to leave the apartment in whicE she 
had suffered so gross an insult : — those who felt justly (I was one of the 
number^ followed. Alice perfectly understood what had passed ; and the 
little thing stood where her grandmamma had sat, swelling with rage. 
Claude heaped the plate with currants, and called her a^ctionately to his 
iide. Alice looked at him with an expression I shall never forget At last, 
swallowing her passion, she shook her head, and turning to his mother, 
said, very quietly, — 

" ' I am no dog ; I am, as you have often called me, a little u£ly girl ; 
but the time may come, when those who hate me now, may be glad to pick 
crumbs from my table, and thank me for them too.' 

" This spirited reply coming from one so younjg, drew forth many and 
various observations from the party. Claude was indignant at the cruelty 
of his parent, and followed his aunt with apologies, and even tears. This 
was only one incident in a thousand of the disuke evinced to this hapless 
child, of whose father, I should have told you, ndthin^ had been heard for a 
considerable period, as he went abroad on Uie death of his wife. In the 
mean time, the circumstances of my old friend were far from improving ; his 
habitual neglect of money matters, and his eternal procrastination, were 
swiftly leading to a destruction, which, as Mrs. Barry was ignorant of its 
extent, she could not prevent Indeed, the very exactness with which she 
conducted household matters, was attributed to her as a crime. 

" * Where 's the use of painting palings, for the rain to batter against V 
said one: 'sueb .expense, indeed!' 

« < Then,' said another, ' there was an enormous bill for building two pig- 
sties : even if the beasts did get into the garden, now and then, what great 
matter was it ? where 's the good of flowers V 

" ' Could n't she let the tenants go on as they used,' exclaimed a fourth, 
' and take the spinning and duty fowls from their wives, as others did 
before her? What was the time of the poor to them ? Talk of extravsr 
gance ! was n't it the height of extravagance to pay women for spinnings 
when it could be done for nothing ?' 

" Mrs. Barry's system, whatever might have been the prejudice enter- 
tained against her by the peasantry, as ' a fine lady from forei^ parts, who 
was come to reign over them,' M^as productive of somuch^ood to the poor, 
that they soon regarded her as their best friend, and their gratitude and 
affection was the ^atest consolation she possessed, for I cannot deny that 
increasing difiiculties pressed hard upon Mr. Barry, and that he wanted 
fesolutton to tear himself away firom family and party feuds. These cir- 
cumstancea soured his temper, and made him at times capricious and severe. 
It is well known, that at home or abroad, whatever goes wrong with a 
mairied man, is revenged upon his wife. Perhaps 1 ought not to sa^ 
revengedy but I can haraly find a term to express the ill temper which is 
too often shpwn at home, wlMn adverse circumstances are encountered out 
of the domestie circle. 

** Tour own poet has expressed in language so chaste and beautiful the 
peculiar fee&ags which this sort of thing generates, that I will repeat you 
the line9 : — 

• 

* A something light as air — a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken. -~ 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath,' a toaeh, like this, has shaken.' 
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" Are they not beautifal ?** exclaimed the old gentleman agab. '* Nol 
that mattera were so bad with them, either ; but certainly, something was 
fast undermining Mrs. Barry's constitution^ I would noWiave said that 
her chief happiness arose from the consolation aflbrded her in the afiection 
of her tenants, had I remembered the devoted tenderness of her grandchild, 
and tiie delight she took in attending to her education. The development 
of the girPs mind was both rapid and powerful. Distant as they were 
from towns, no aid of masters could be obtained* Mrs. Barry knew enough 
of music to teach the child its rudiments ; and Alice, gifted with a fine ear, 
and a genuine love for the charming science, made swift progress in the 
art she loved. Many studies were resorted to^ with the view ofoccupation, 
that would not have been thought of under other circumstances, or if the 
little maid had enjoyed the societjr of those of her own age. Her grand* 
father taught her Latin, and the priest of the parish instructed her in Italian. 
Of what are usually called children's bookSi she never possessed any ; but 
could repeat, almost by heart, the Histories of Hume and Roliin, with 
many of the ancient chronicles. Her light readins varied from the Arabian 
Nights to the History of the Robber Freany, with odd volumes of Irish 
History, and now and then a romance of the Raddifie schooL Shakspearo 
she lovcid ; Milton she revered ; but there was onb book that was invaria- 
bly perused morning and evening, which laid the foundation of her good 
ponauct and future prosperity. JEIer grandmother saw that her romantic 
and rambling mind needed a powerful corrective. Situated as she was, 
and feeling that the child was debarred from amusements suited to her age 
and sex, — observing also the avidity with which she swallowed informa- 
tion, and unable, from the increasing delicacy of her health, to guide her aa 
she wished, — she wiseljr felt the necessity of strengthening her religious 
impressions. The im^nation of my young fiiena readily caught at the 
bemUiei of Scripture, but ner grandmother wished her reason to be convinced 
of its truths : this she happily efl^ted, and the silence and solitude of 
her sick room often echoed the pure doctnnes of salvation, and the breathing 
prayers dictated by faithful hearts. Bany proeuned for his wife, at an im- 
mense expense, the best medical advice the country afibrde^. Hka affec- 
tion had cooled, but never changed ; and the prospect of losing one so dear, 
redoubled his attentions. It was, however, of no avail : and, after a tedious 
illness, I followed her to her graira^ Alice had never left her sick bed : 
it waB a touching sight, to see the expiring efibrt the pale i»ttt still beanti- 
fnl woman made to place tiie hand of^the weeping child within that of her 
husband : he fell on his knees, and solemnly swore to protect AJwse Lee to 
the latest hour of his life, and to bestow upon her a handsome income at 1^ 
death. 

" ' I do not want that last promise,* she said in a trembling voice, * aho 
can make riches for herself. Protect her, but let her be independent 1' 

" Independent was the last word this excellent woman uttered ; no won- 
der then that it was a hallowed feeling and a hallowed sound to the heait and 
the ear of her grandchild. 

^ ' I WILL be independent,' said the sweet girl, a« she strewed the flow^ni 
in winch her grandmother bad delighted, over thesilent corpse, and placed 
to her cheek ttie blooming roses which she had so loved to cultivate ; and 
then she laid her own head on the same pillow, and read in the Book iA 
Life, of eternity, and heaven, and worlds beyond thegnMr<e«*-and was cotn- 
forted m her affliction ! 

'* She had watched from her chamber window the slowly paeingfiwasal 
pass from the court-yard, the. coffin suppoiftQ^ i>y eii^ of .the oldest tenants, 
who claimed the pnvilege ef oarryuigit to Ms jrestiag-place, and Claude 
Barr^, in right of kin aid as the teprassntalive of hh uncle, (who was 
too ill to penorm the melancholy d«ty,) foUowing as chief mourner. She 
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had seen the procession, attended by a multitude of people, win^ round the 
hill side, till it was concealed from her view by a dense wood that overshad- 
owed the road, and drying her tears she entered the dark room where her 
grandfather was nurturing in secret the bitterness of grief. She seated her- 
self quietly by his side, and made a si^n of silence to old Jerry, who had 
followed her mto the apartment, i(nd v^ose infirmities prevented his attend- 
ing the funeral: surpnsed that he motioned her towards the window which 
looked out upon the avenue, she opened the shutter so as to peep forth and 
ascertain his meaning. The old porter at; the second gate was engaged in 
evidently a fierce contention with some four or five men, who demanded 
free passage to the house. Poor Alice trembled all over, for she had heard 
of writs and executions, as calamities threatened against her grandfather ; 
but as he had 'managed to keep them ofi^' (alas ! for such management,) 
she never thought they would really arrive at Banybrooke. The, appear- 
ance of the men, the agitation of the servant, and above all their suddenly 
pushing past the porter, while Jerry exclaimed so loud as to startle his mas- 
ter ;' I '11 bar the doors,' confirmed her in the feeling, that they were sherifPs 
officers. And ^e flung herself on her protector's neck, exdaiming, ' What 
shall we do !' 

"Poor Barry looked for a moment on the men as they wheeled round 
the house, to approach the door. I see who they are,' he said in a quiet 
voice: 'alas! and was not ray heart sufficiently hroken ? and have I 
already lived to see the, time when I return thanks to the Almighty for 
having taken from me the wife of my bosom— so that she has been spared 
this misery ?' 

" He walked to the hall, where his faithful servant, in the trte spirit of 
Irish fidelity, had drawn the bolts, and established himself with a rusty 
nuisk^t, that had done^the rooks and magpies much mischief on his shou^ 
der^ resolved to protect the dwelling from ' bailiff or sheriff.' 

** * (^n the door, Jerry,' said my friend. , 
. «* What, ye'r honour?" 

" * Open the door.' 

'* * For what, plaze ye'r honour, 'ud I do that same 7' 

** * To admit these men.' 

**'Lord bless ye'r honour, and keep ye in ye'r right mind, which 
ye' are not in at tois present time, or yeM niver give way to the like o' 
them." 

'* * Fool,' exclaimed Mr. Barry as they thundered at the portal, ' do as I 
command you.' 

<« ( Master, darlint !' replied the poor fellow, * you may trample on me if 
ye like, and call me what ye plaze ; but I '11 niver be the means of letting 
shame into the house, in the shape o' the law, — only the boys are all at the 
fianeral, it 'along till thejr'd suffer such sarpints ta walk the country. — 
Well, since ye'r determined on it, do it ye'rself, sir. I niver opened the 
door to a limb of the law, nor I niver wilL' 

" Jeremiah flung down his musket, and hastily left the hall, while Alice 
clung cloeely to her grandfather's arm. 

" < Come in, gentleman, come in,' said he, with a frightful calmness of man- 
ner : * here I am, you see ; — be seated, and tell your business.' 

"The business was soon told ; a writ a^nst his person at the suit of 
Benjamin Maberly, Esqtdre, for cattle furmshed during a period of sixteen 
or eighteen years — a sort of running account, with now and then a nomi- 
nal settlement; bills bearing interest, and simdry other expenses ; — this 
claim alone amounted to the enormous sum of two thousand pounds ; for 
my poor friend had often taken it into his head to stock farms, and specu- 
late in sheep, pigs, and oxen *— speculations that always terminated badly, 
fraro his untortunate habit of never attending to his own business^ but leav- 
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|ng it to others to manage for him. Another of these men of law had an ei* 
edition against his goods and e^cts, for the sum of three thousand pounds, 
he having bestowed upon a favourite cousin a bond for fifteen hundred 
pounds, upon his commencing * professional man ;' the interest of this, of 
course, was never paid nor demanded, but on his refusing to lend the young 
hopefid some two or three hundred pounds, which he thought proper to re- 
quire, he placed the ai&ir in an attorney's hands, who urgeainmiediate pro* 
ceedings on the bond, the interest of which had amounted to a sum equal to 
the principal. Mr. Barry was very unfit to think or act ; but Alice prevail- 
ed on the officer who made the airest, to wait until Ihe arrival t>f his iriends ; 
the other proceaded calmly to take an inventory of the furniture ; while the 
roaster of the mansion seemed perfectly torpid. Claude and myself return- 
ed with thxee or four others from the melancholy funeral to the house of 
moumifl§. As to poor Claude, he had all the family taste for expenditure^ 
and the property he inherited from his father was mortgaged to itii full value. 
This did not prevent hia living in style ; he had a good stud, fine dogi^ 
and a machine to drive in, that almost broke one's neck to look at ; he luid 
given a ball on his coming or age, which cost almost as much as ^ the fee- 
simple of his estate was really worth ; and his mother, with her uraal wis- 
dom, observed that it was of httle consequence, considering her son's expec- 
tations. > 

'^Claude, therefore, coiild do little — except join me in bail, which was 
entered into immediatdy, and securities given for the payment of the olher 
demand ; in less than an hour after our return, Jerry nad the inexpressible 
satisfaction of hanging the hall door after * the sarpinta,* and of drinking (a 
ceremony, by the way, the poor fellow never omitted) * Destruction to the 
law,' m a bumper of pure whiskey. I remained at Arnhrndte, and endea- 
voured to unravel (he difficulties with which my fKena was encoropas D e J> 
I confess they far exceeded what I anticipated. To enter into details would 
be useless. Suffice it to say, that on his marriage, to pacify his relations, 
be had granted annuities, which had never been regularly paid, and then 
had given security on his property for the various sums that went on accu- 
mtilatin^, he knew not how^ Uien none of the old encumbrances had been 
pafd on; ^i^d the fine domain, which could have supported the establish- 
ment if properly farmed, was positively nothing more than a common for 
the QQighbours' horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry to revel on. Mrs. 
Barry had retrenched most considerably the household expenses ; but as 
my uiend, Alice Lee, said, ' grandmamma was never su^red to know 
grandpapa's aflairs; and what she saved, even from her own personal' 
comforts, was expended out of doors.' Claude's difficulties were quite as 
perplexing. The advice I gave to both parties was as follows ; — Mr. Barry 
to sell offas much property as would discharge all pressing demands, (for 
when one creditor eomes down on an estate, the rest are sure to follow.) to 
let Barrybrooke, and eo abroad for five or six vears, live on a small allow- 
ance, and thus perfectly clear what was sparecT. Claude we recommended 
to marry a rich widow, who was known to look favourably on him, and 
pay off his debts with her fortune, providing an annuity for her from his 
estate. ^ 

" * Cousin Claude,' said A%e, quietly, ' take my advice : they say you 
have fine oratorical talents, go td the bar, and make a fortune lor yourself.* 
It may be easily imagined, tkat the advice given was not relished by either. 
Barry^B pride revoItMl at the idea of selling a single acre ; and Claude did 
not like the widow, because he had chosen to fall in love with a girf with- 
out dther character or fortune. Some accommodation was made with the 
creditors, and my friend resdved to go abroad. A noble lord offered to 
take the house, and reside there ; but no ! — again family pride was up in 
arms : — and although the certainty that Barrybrooke could not be kept in 
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tven decent order under an immense expense was dwelt upon by bis true 
friends, he disdained to let it ; decided that three old servants should remain 
to take care of it, and as quickly as possible bade adieu to the halls of his 
ancestors, leaving the property at nurse for his creditors, dnd reserving only 
an income of three hundred a year for himself. AH his relatives objected 
strongly to his being accompanied only by Alice Lee. -^ * She 'U be sure to 
come round him,* fliey exclaimed one and all, < and if only six pen*oth of 
property is left, it *s on I v just that right should have it.^ It was all in vain : 
Barry took a proud, cold leave of his 'dear relations' and 'particnkr friends :' 
his spirit had been bitterly wounded by his late misfortunes ; but it was not 
by any means subdued. 

" ' Jerry,' said he, as the poor fellow held open the carriage door, * see 
that the widow Murphy has th^ milk as usual, and the children at the 
school their clothing at Christmas ; the agent will attend to it' ^ (I must 
tell you that I had used every exertion to prevail on him to appoint a new 
agent, but in vain,) — and Barry was trying to conquer his emotion, when. 
Alice, her face swollen with weeping, sprang into the carriage. The only 
living thing she possessed — a pet lamb, attempted to follow her, and looked 
tip' bleating ih her face. ' Keep it, Jerry,' she said, * it is all I have to give 
you, and i give it you as a remembrance.' 

*' The carriage drove on : at the gate, a concourse of tenantry, an^ the 
poor whom he had so oflen relieved, awaited him. They stopped the car- 
riage : some of the men, who had grown gray on the estate, came forward. 
* We have lived and flourished under ye'r honour, and them that 's dead 
and gone, for many years ; and ye 've never distressed us, nor offered to do 
it. If ye'r honour 'ill stay among us, and keep from foreign parts, we 'II 
make an advance on our rents, and pay up at once't to next half-year ; 
do liH lave us to the marcy o' strangers, and we '11 work for ye', and fight 
for ye', and never let a wnt or a sheriff come near the house.' 

" * Och ! do n't go to leave us,' exclaimed a poor woman, laying her thin 
hand on the coach Window. * Oh ! do n't, agra ! Miss, do n't let him — 
and the mistress, God mark her soul to glory ! not could in her grave yet !' 
All this was too much for my poor friend ; he could only reply, covering 
his face with his hands, * Goa oless you all ! I must go now ; but I will 
return to you in happier times.' ^ . • 

** Mr. Barry proceeded to France: the idea of cheap living is connected^ 
perhaps truly, with the Continent. An Irish gentleman is sure of a kind 
reception abroad ; and the intelligent and cheerful manners of my friend 
Alice, equally free from EInglish stifihess and French levity, increased th^ 
feeling of kindness into esteem. Barry, however, could not long remain 
contented in the provinces, and determined on a visit to Paris. This cer- 
tainly was not wise ; but Alice Lee had the happy art of extracting sweets 
from poison. She was introduced to some persons of literary distinction 
there, who discovered that her powerful and clear mind was capable of great 
^ibrts, and much usefulness. They taught her to soar, and directed her 
flight with judgment and kindness. Het attempts were made without even 
the knowledge of her grandfather, who read ana approved her first produc- 
tion without having an idea from whose pen it proceeded ; — his feelings 
can be better imagined than described, when he discovered that 'his little 
cherished child,' — the scorned, the deepis^one— had not only received, 
but merited the praise of some of the most celebrated persons in France ; 
he was not slow in sending this intelligence over. I, indeed, heard it with 
ikx more pleasure than v surprise; but it threw every member of the long- 
tailed fiiimly into utter consternation. ' The thing was impossible -» what ! 
the little pug-nosed girl, who had neVer been to school, to oe pnused in the 
newspapers, and thought much of by learned people,^ for her to write a 
booik, a whole book, who had leamea to hold her pen from a village school- 
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master !' Fancy, my dear air, all the exclamations of vulw Irish astonish- 
ment, and even then you ca^ hardly have an idea of the nubbub the news 
occasioned. — Happily for Alice, she was not one of those morbid literaxy 
ladies, who mourn at their hard fftte, and pretend to sorrow because their 
minds are superior to their neighbours, — who sigh and sentimentalise over 
their being obliged to appear before the pablic, and yet use every justi6able 
and unjustifiable mode of forcing celebnty. Alice was in the purest sense 
of the word a Christian, and she felt the necessity of doing her duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God to caU her. She shrank not from 
the useful exercise of her abilities, and she had good sense enough to per- 
ceive that the odium, which at that time, even more than now, attached to 
literary women, proceeded (rom the attention they exacted, and the airs of 
superiority they assumed, in society. She did not neglect the cultivation 
of simple flowers, because she was skilled in botany ; she did not cease to 
charm by the exercise of her fine melodious voice, because she comprehended 
the nature of sound ; nor did she delight less in the mazes of the dance, 
because she understood the laws of motion. Though she became an au- 
thcTf she had not ceased to be a iooman : her motives were noble —^ her 
actions pure; so that she neither needed, nor wore, a mask: — this was 
the grand secret of her popularity. 

"The creditors of Mr. Barry's estate had lately become clamorous, and 
declared that the sums stipulated for had not been regularly discharged. 
My friend found it necessary to go over to Ireland, and settle matters, the 
derangement of which he could not account for ; even his stipend had not 
lately been remitted, and but for the exertions of Alice Lee, he would have 
sufiered much pecuniary difficulty. He felt that he ought to clear himself 
from the imputation of connivance, where evidently, on the agent's part, 
mismanagement, if not dishonesty, must have been practised : he came 
upon the man unexpectedly, and the fellow paled and trembled before him. 
Conscious and confused, be fixed the next morning for the explanation of 
his accounts, but that very night set off* for America, taking with him a 
very considerable sum, which ne had prevailed on the tenants to advance, 
in addition to their rents, under the idea of ministering to their landlord's 
necessities. This was a dreadful blow to my friend's reelings : AUce had 
8ufi*ered much from delicate health, and he would not subject her to the 
fatiffue of a journey ; but earnestly did he Ions for her presence, to support 
ana cheer him. About three weeks after he nad quitted Paris on this un- 
fortunate business, Alice Lee received the following letter, sealed with di»> 
mal black; the first page was in the hand- writing of her beloved guardian 
and relative. She anerwards permitted me to copy it. 

* Mt beloved Child, ' Barryhrooke, Dec. 18 — , 

* I ought not to have written you so gloomy an account ; it was sadly selfish 
of me to disturb your mind when I know now much depends on the work 
you are now engaged upon. You would gladly support your poor grand- 
father — would you not ? even if h^ had not an acre left No account of that 
villain since he sailed from Cork. Alice, pniy for me — pray that my senses 
may be spared. The ingratitude I meet with, is the scorj^ion's sting that 
festers in my heart. Pray for me, Alice Lee ! I suppose it must come to 
a sale. Sell Barrybrooke 1 And the trees and flowers she planted ! But 
I shall have one unfadms floilir left ; -* you, Alice ! Poor Claude is even 
worse oflT than myself. Oh ! the curse of propertyf managed as it is in this 
unhappy country. Would that I had lleen bred a common tradesmaA ; I 
should then have been independeniy and not afraid to look every man I meet 
in the face, lest he ahoula ask me for money. Do you know that way 
sternest creditors are ^ose of my own kin ? 1 am nek at heart, my cfaila, 
and you are not here. Do yon remember the evening you left that splendid 
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Qonvenazione at the Coant dja Leonard's to coma home, that you might 
give me the medicine with your own hand 7 Yet I would not have you here 
DOW for the world. Jerry grows young a^ain, and Sir Charles is kind aa 
eyer : it is too late to wish now, — bnt if I had taken his advice, «- good 
Qi^t, my child. You are the only being rdated to me who never gave me 
cause fhr anger. Good night — Grod bless you ! to-morrow I will finish my 
latter.^ 

*' Poor fellow !" exclaimed Sir Charles, as h^ lifted his eyes from the 
painful record. " When the next sun rose, his spirit had met his God : — 
bis heart indeed was broken, fhe reqlainder was written by his old ser- 
vant." 

' May it plaze ye, Miss, to put up with me to tell ye the sorrowful tidings, 
— that nixt morning when I wint as usual into his honour's room, he was 
clane jpne, and as could as a stone ; they worried the soul out o' him, that 
they did ; and my curse, and the curse o' the poor, 'ill rest heavy on 'era 
to the day o* judgment for that same. I wish ye could see bow beautiful %» 
looks this mmute ; jist smilin' in his coffin. So best ; for he 's beyant 
trouble now. — God be praised ! they could n't keep his sowl from glory ! 
Poor Master Claude is like one mad, and Sir Charles is forced to order the 
funeral : it 'ill be the thin^ to do honour to the name, and a grand berrin' 
as ever was seen in the country ; prieats and ministers, and aU the heart's- 
blood o' the gentry — and it's my intintion, now that the dear master's 
gone, to travel into foreign parts myself^ and wait upon you. Miss, who 
must want some one to look afler ye ; seeing (no offence, I hope !) that ye 
are all as one as my own bom child : and so keep up y'er heart, and God's 
fresh blessin' he about ye, prays' y'er humble and faithful servant (till 
death) to command. 

« * Jeremiah Keg.^ 

«The funeral justified Jerry's expectations. It was feared that an 
attempt would have been made to arrest the body, but the tenants came 
prepared for such an event ; they were armed, and would have sacrificed 
their lives, sooner than have suffered a slierifTs officer to lay a finger on the 
coffin. The scene of confusion and abuse which ensued among those, 
who, notwithstanding they knew the state of embarrassment the propertj 
was in, quarrelled over it, like starved jackalls over mouldering bones, it 
sickening to think upon. In about six weeks, the estates of the /o/e Charles 
Barry, Esq. were advertised to be sold by the sheriff, for the benefit of the 
creditors of the said estates. The sorrow of sweet Alice Lee was agoniz* 
ing to witness or think upon ; and even now she has not ceased xegretting 
that she did not accompany her grandfather on hisioft jonrney. Agitation 
brought on a nervous fever ; and her friends in Paris, for more than a month, 
dreaded what its final effects might be. She recovered slowly: and on« 
day I was sitting with her in the drawing* room, (when I found I could be 
of no service in Ireland, I went to see her,) when the lady she was staying* 
with, endeavouring to divert her mind, observed, with the good-humoured 
playfulness of her country, that Alice's last work had made a conquest of 
an old half-Indian gentleman, a Mr. Clif>,on, an Enolisbman, she believed, 
who wished he were young enough to make love tolier. 

" ' Clifton was my dear grandmother's name,' replied Alice ; ' and she 
bad a brother once, but he died, I believe.' A vague idea, which 1 could 
neither account for nor express, took possession of my mind. The next 
morning I waited on the old gentleman ; and judge of my delight and 
astonishment, when I found, after much investigation, that Mr. Clifton 
was indeed the brother of her grandmother, who bad gone abroad when his 
Ifr— 4 
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rister was too young to remember aaght about him, and who had returned 
a wifeless and childle^ man : and tne discovery of such a relative was a 
source of extraordinary happiness to htm. - He was a proud, stem man, 
very unlike the parent she had lost ; yet he soon proved that he was anxious 
to bestow upon her what the wii^rld calls substantial proofs of his affection. 
Being the avowed heiress of a nch Indian merchant could add nothing to 
the lustre of Alice Lee, but it increased her power of doing good. The idea 
of Barrybrooke being sold rendered her very miserable. ' Claude was always 
very kind to me,' she said, and I should like to prove that I am not ungrateful, 
by saving the house and domain for him.' Her uncla, who might well be 
proud of her, when I mentioned this wish to him, caught with avidity at 
the idea of gratifying her, and agreed to jgive money for the purpose, Just as 
if he were bestowing upon her a splendid toy. He wished to visit Dublin, 
and we set out for that once splendid city with many and varied feelings. 
But I tire you, — a moment more, and my tale is ended. We were grieved; 
on our arrival there, to find that the sale had been hurried forward : by the 
desire of Alice Lee, I wrote to the sheriff, offering terms for the house, &c 
of Banybrooke. Through some precious mistake, which could not occur 
in any other country, my letter miscarried. We drove down to the estate^ 
and here you must let jne mention an instance of the delicacy of my 
favourite's mind. She positively would not travel in her uncle's carriage, 
but racketed the old gentleman all to pieces in an Irish post-chaise. 

" ' It would insult their distress,' she said, ' to go in splendour, ,when the 
family of my benefactor is reduced almost to want' The auction was going 
on whsn we drove into t^e town ; we were ten ininutes too late; the very house 
of Bsriybrooke had been sold to the architect I spoke of! The kind and 
generous feelings of my young friend were thus thrown into another chan- 
nel ; she purchased an annuity for ' Cousin Claude,' and to the hour of his 
death he never knew from whom the income came, that enabled him to 
live with so much comfort during the five years he survived his uncle. She 
practised the revenge of a Christian : she did good to those who had d^ 
spitefully used her, nor were they averse to partake of whatever erum^s she 
cnose to bestow. You know the romance of her marriage, and we have 
often laughed at the grotesque figure Jerry exhibited at Paris ; — by the 
way — ** 
• Mr. Newton looked at his watch ! — the kind-hearted, garrulous old 

fmtleman took the hint, only adding, that the motto adopted by Alice, 
as Independence, the device, a little bark passing through a stormy sea, 
with Hope at the helm, and the haven in view ; and adding, *' Thank God, 
all the trials of Alice Lee were endured in youth : Jier after-age was firee 
from th^m, save and except those inherent m, and doubtless necessary ti>» 
human natore." 
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THE TRIALS OF DELPHlNfi HARRINGTON. 

« 

**BuT her early trials were parely ifna«;inary. All her life ^he wts pos- 
ftcraed of wealth, and rank, and reputation ; that is, reputation of a cev* 
tain class — the reputation of beauty and cleverness, and tdl that twi of 

" What do you mean by ' all that sort of thing,* Myra ?*' inquired Lady 
Constance of her niece, who had made the observation. 

"Why, you know — all that sort of thing — beauty and cl^vemesS) — 
yonlcnvrr -wliat I nMan, daa|^U2AtJ'* 

" I know, at least I imagine I know, what btfaiify l8,^llldTcaii appTiciato 
devemess — but ajs to * all that sort of thing !' it is one of those undefined 
expressions which are perpetually waging war with common sense and 
eorrect language. People get hold of a string of words, and send them 
forth, on the same principle that a tail is appended to a paper kite — at 
small ballast to a weak judgment.^' 

" My deiar aunt !" 

" My Myra — I do not mean to hurt you in any way ; bat I confess my- 
self sick and ashamed at the miserable paucity of icieas and expressions 
continually manifest in. what is termed polite conversation. I would not 
have you a chatter-box, but I think — perhaps my opinion is old-fashioned 
— but I do think the aim and object of conversation is to be understood.'* 

Young Myra pouted a little ; but she was too deeply interested in tfie 
subject not to draw her aunt's attention again to Delpnine, whose life and 
trials had been much talked of in what she called '* the world ;" but which, 
in fact, was nothing more than the coterie of which she was a unit. 

" I am sure," she persisted, " I have heard you say, a thousand times, 
(hat Delphine's trials were purely imaginary." 

" You have heard me say they originated in imagination ; she wound 
up her mind to a particular pitch, and whatever did not harmonize with it, 
her sensibility magnified into a misery; but you must remember that, 
although the greater number of her trials arose from this source, thev were 
aOerwards converted into real misfortunes ; the less likely to be relieved^ 
because their origin was within her own bosom. The mot is, Delphine 
began life upon a wrong principle. She desired to meiidre all with whom 
she came in contact by her own standard of excellence. She was not con* 
tent to take the world as it is, but she wished to arrange people and things 
according to her own notions of fitness ; she had a sublime and exquisite 
idea of perfection ; her tastes were pure and refined, and her susceptibili- 
ties strong. If she had been less the spoiled child of fortune she v^lAX 
have become tractable ; but a woman who, at nineteen, finds herself mis- 
tress of five thousand a year, and has learned its yalue in her nursery, is 
hardly under the donunion of reasoik Delphine never affeeled sentiment 
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— but she felt it Hor brilliant imagination was perpetually at work ; a 
phrenologist woold have said, that she should have been continually brought 
into contact with facta — that so the influence of fiction might be diminish- 
ed ; but, sooth to say, five thousand a year procures to the possessor num- 
berless arguments in favour of whatever theory the said possessor wishes 
toestablisn. And Delphine's acquaintances were more inclined to flatty 
her wild extravagances than to correct them." 

" Would she have thanked them for Uieir advice?" inquired Mynu 

'* Probably not, in the first instance ; but true friendship works without 
such recompense : and Delphine was too affectionate not to be grateful, 
when once assured it was her benefit that was sought. The whole train 
of her miseries arose out of an vncontrotted imaginaiion.*^ 

** You think, then," said Myra, gravely, ** that her faults or crinies arose 
from that cause, not from a predilection for vice?*' 

'' I do. I believe that crime in woman, in nine eases out of ten, origin* 
ates in the faults and circumstances arising from an in*directjed,or, atiiest, 
an unsubdued imagination. Faets are what women are seldom aeqnainted 
with ; so that they reaa»n from false conclusions. Society, particularly of 
goiie-by days, has much to answer for : the weaknesses of women have 
been cherished ; they have been educated on principles equally irrational 
and unphilosophic ; and yet greater strength, greater forbearance, is ex- 
pected from them than men are ever called upon to practise. The know- 
ledge of this truth has taught me mercy ; and I never perceive the full tM^e 
of public opinion junning aga^t 'a woman without quastioi^iig its jov* 
tice, and feeling inclined to Wer its course, and turn it against men, who 
are a thousand times as bad, and yet are received as if they were $an» 
rtfroehe^* 

" Shall we revolt ?" inquired Myra, laughing ; '* and, taking society into 
our own hands, change the current of affairs ?^ 

'' I believe," replied Lady Constance, '* that, even in this age of change, 
what may be termed a 'revolt' would be perfectly useless ; but society is 
much more in our own hands than men would care to confess ; we covld 
do a great deal if we went properiy to work. Most females endeavour to 
rale by a species of petty mtngue, and accomplish great ends by little 
means ; this must render them contemptible even to those over whom they 
triumph. Whereas — " 

" I know what you are going to say," interrupted the lively Myra. '* You 
are ^oing to say, that women should rule by the power of gentleness, if 
that is not inexplicable, and should show by practice what their precepts are. 
But never mind that now, dear aunt. You knew Delphine when sne was 
young, before a breath had been breathed against her reputation ; and you 
know, and'even visit her, now that she is old." 

" Ah ! my child !" replied Lady Constance ; " I do — I do visit her, 
because I feel for her, and because she has not ceased to feel for herself* 
I have gathered many pearls from her lips. And in her old age, happily 
for hetself, she has seen Jier folly." 

" When it is too late !" sighed Myra. 

" Too late," replied Lady Constance, '* for this world's happiness ; but 
you remember, I hope, it re not for this world alone we live." 

** Her experience, my dear aunt, must be worth hearing." 

*'It is ; but the ear of youth is more hardened against the voice of ex- 
perience than the stone, which, it is known, can be indented by a perpetual 
drop. How wise we should be if, instead of seeking that same treasure 
for ourselves, we profited by the experience of others !" 

'*But Delphine — Delplune — aunt mine; do let me hear all about 
Delphine !" 

IJidy CoBSlanos ensilsd, and took up her knittin.^ irfaich her niece weQ 
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knew was a<ieitam indication that her wish would be immediately complied 
with. She was right. The old lady commenced : — 

*' I think, my dear, I have somewhere read, that the vulgar name of a 
great Italian poet was TVapojso; but when the learned Gravina resolved 
to devote th^ yonth to the muses,' he gave him one of a more mellifluous 
sound, which has long been known and cherished •^Metastaaio, Sugges- 
tions produced by the influence of names are involuntary, but the illusion 
they produce is stronger than we are at all aware of. One would suppose 
that Airs. Barrinffton wished her daughter to grow up under the doimnioii 
of Romance, for the sound of * Delphine' was never heard in the manor of 
Banington until bestowed upon the young heiress, who, according to the 
will of an old doting emndmother, was to be of age at nineteen. Unlbr- 
innately for ray poor friend, her father died while she was yet in infancy, 
and her vivid imagination was left to the culture of a mother, distinguished 
only by extreme weakness, and an inordinate share of vanity. Her child- 
hood passed under the care of a governess, whose information was limited 
to what could be acquired from the perusal of a few French authors, of whom 
Rousseau was the most philosophic and the most profound ; but who poe- 
eessed so many accompKshments, and revelled m the appearance of so 
much sentiment, that Delphine loved and trusted her with all the trustful- 
ness of her gentle and generous nature. 

" Poor child ! Much as she was petted and spoiled, there were times 
when she suffered, both from her mother's weakness and the tyranny of her 
governess. The latter would sometimes punish her by solitary confine- 
ment in a turret room of the old manor-house : there she would sit ; tome- 
times trembling at the wind, which howled amid the trees, or clattered the 
windows in their massive frames, but, more frequently, exerting those im- 
aginative powers, which she possessed in an extraordinary degree, in the 
formation of tales and scenes of adventure, where the hero and heroine were 
beautiful, generous, with fine names, and, of course^ unfortunate ; while 
their enemies were uvly, mean, gifted with titles of fnghtful sound, and in 
power. You may smile, Myra ; but a judicious parent would have brought 
such a child into contact with Jaett, would have destroyed her Chateaux en 
Esjfogney not by apparent opposition, but by drawing her judgment into 
action, by making her acquainted with things. 

" At seventeen, Delphme burst upon the fashionable London world, a 
mincle of beauty, a creature steeped to the very lips of romance, led away 
by excitement, and utterly unable to control ner feelings, or to conceal 
them from society. Remember, that united to this temperament were 
fieneroeity, affection, and, as I said before, the verv highest ideas of per- 
rection. She could make no allowance for little faults, and her conclusions 
vere sweeping ones. In all matters of the imagination her knowledge 
might be callra profound ; but of the actual state of the world she linew 
less than a London boarding-school girl of thirteen. Her life might be 
termed a succession of smiles and tears. What would, to another, have 
been only a trifling inconvenience, was to her a source of real misery; and 
she was surrounded by many who encouraged these emotions, until ntk 
idea of suppressing them never entered into her thoujghts. 

" Her poor weak mother became terrified when she saw the flattering, 
fluttering tribe which beset the beautiful heiress. She fancied Delphine in 
danger, but she was in reality much safer than cquld have been supposed ; 
she was protected by her delicacy — a delicacy as tender as the aown on 
a butterfly's wing, and which made her shrink from the thousand and one 
dangers that beset a modem girl of fashion. Good taste, with her, sup- 
plied, as it often does, the place of good principle; and, brought np as she 
bad been, she would as soon, nay, sooner, have violated the one than the 
other. It BO occarred, that among several who tendered heart and hand 
4* 
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was a Sir Liortel Lebtar, and, stranso as it ma^ appear, his firat snoesfli 
was the consequenoe of his musical name. Lionel! coald anything be 
more dulcet than the sound of Lionel 7 then Leister ! be must have de- 
scended in some way or other from the house who flourished under tbe 
vain and wicked Elizabeth. His name did half the business. He waa 
also handsome, well-bred, and generous. Older, to be sure, than herself 
by many years, but that only excited her veneration. She once heard him 
called respectable, that too* a damper to heroics ; but she got over it, when 
she discovered he had fought a duel, and swam twice across theHellespoat. 
' What a good husband he will make,' said' I to her one morning, when tbe 
marriage was arranged. * I hope not,' she replied ; ' there is sometbinv 
so tame about a good nueband.* ' His temper appears excellent.' ' Temper P 
she repeated, while a smile of disdain shot athwart her fine features *-> 
' do you suppose I would for a moment think so meanly of a man as to 
consider his temper!' * His estates are considerable!' ' Do jw know^ 
Constance,' she replied, after a pause, ' that is the chief thing which 




yen 
)use 

a most expressive phrase, * on the tip of her tongue,' to reply, she did not 
like him the better for that ; but Delpbine had acquired an undefined sort 
of religious feeling, which bordered more on superstition than on that calm 
and holy affection for a merciful God, and an atoning Saviour, which 
Christians, properly so called, delight in. Yet that veiy superstition sabred 
her from such an .expression: her veneration was great — she respected 
whatever was distinguished in art, literature, or < history ; but respect, with 
her, savoured as much of romance as all her other passions — for every- 
thing she adopted became a passion ; with Delpbine the past and the future 
were forgotten in the present She married Sir Lionel, and, at first, every- 
thing was couteur de rote ; her very imagination appeared to have nothing to 
desire — it was imposs ible to be more blessed ! Every one congratulated bar. 
and she conffratulated herself. Her husband, at first, was all devotion, aU 
obedience ; her every wish was anticipated ; their united fortunes were splen* 
did, and when did not the touch of gold convel't all things into bliss ? Palaces 
and cottages sprang from the earth at her desire. She founded schools-^ 
clothed her Hhe$ in. silk, and in wreathed their dwellings with roses : thelittio 
dirty children tore their pretty frocks, and destroyed the flowers — Delphi&e 
was disgusted, and the schools fell into onpicturesque ruins. Delpbine 
wept over the ingratitude of the whole human race, and declared that, 
henceforth, she would shut her heart against all descriptions of «haritj« 
You perceive that, in this, as well as in many other instances, the famt 
was m herself: if we sow pearls in a bed that would produce roses, and 
expect, by so doir^, to reap a pearly harvest, we must of necessity be 
disappointed. If tlie seed sown is no*, suited to the soil, the husbandmaa 
labonreth in vain." 

" The hind may be improved," said Myra, following en the old lady's 
train of fable. 

" True, my dear ; but that is the work of years, not months. 

" Sir Lionel was a worthy, excellent man, yet he did not understand hie 
wife : he was willing enough to subscribe to her fancies, but he could not 
enter into them. With the rapidity of li^htnin^ she passed from subject to 
subject, revelling in the exaggeration m sentiment, and accusing all of 
want of feeling who were not as fastidious as herself. A little dialbgua^ 
which I onoe i^rd between her and her husband, will illustrate her erms 
daringtbo third year of her marriage. 

** * Delpbine,' said Sir Lionel. < sm^ to us the revmOi.* 

'* ' Thert»eUU,\ahe repeated, whife moving towards her harp; 'I euh 
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not believe yon have nty feeling but dislike td that beautifttl air. Why, 
you fell asleep the last time I sang it yoa !' 

« < I wasclreadfully tured, my love ; I am not as young as I was twenty 
years a^.' 

'* Delphine sung the air, sighing between each staanu 

'f * Shall I sin^ you another, Sir Lionel 7' 

** * What is me matter with you 7 Why do you always call me Sir 
lionel 7 And why ask me if you shall sing again, when you know how 
fond I am of music 7* 

" ' You never tt^pearjcnd of anjrthing, I think. Why, you sent Cupid 
out of the room this morning.' 

** * My dear Delphine, I am sure I am fond of you ! I did send him, 
whom you call Cupid, to his nursery, because he squalled most confound- 
'edly ; but I believe fathers are forgiven for not finding quite so much music 
In a child^s cry as a mother discovers ; but what it the matter with you ? 
Has your favourite preacher discovered hypocrisy, or has your French maid 
fulfilled my prophecy, and married the groom?' 

*»* Odious! — No!' 

" ' Are the Java sparrows dead 7' 

<«*Croel!-Nol' 

" ' Have any of your fair friends proved perfidious ; and are you the vie* 
tim of a delicate misunderstanding V 

" 'It may be very amusing^ to you to lau^ at n^ unfortunate susoepti* 
bility. Sir Laonel ; but if you cannot (happily for yourself) fed as I do, it 
is not, I hope, too much to expect, that you will cease to turn me into 
lidicule.' 

"«Me!' 

** ' Yes I Is it not sufficiently distressing that I perceive your af&ction 
alienated — torn from me 7 yet you delight in exhibitmg that alienation tib 
the whole world.' 

** She burst into a flood of tears. Nothing is so painful as to be present 
mt a domestic quarrel ; and I was about to retire, when Sir Lionel left the 
room. 

'* ' Yon see !' she exclaimed, * his affections are quite estranged ; he would 
not have left me thus before our marriage/ 

*' ' Probably not You must excuse me, my dear friend, but it is evident 
to me you do not take into consideration that Sir Lionel, excellent, worthy 
as he is, is, nevertheless, a man without sentiment or imagination ; oonse- 
auently, you have no right to expect from him the minute attentions to 
mose little points in vour character which you re^ud so highly, and 
which he does not regaru at all. His moral conduct is irreproachable,' 

'"I had rather he had a thousand faults; for then I could prove my 
generosity by forgiving them !' 

*' ' He IS just, generous, and respected by all who know him.' 

" ' Granted ; but he has no heart !' 

'** ' He is more at home, even when in London, than half the men of my 
. acquaintance ; seldom at the dobs, and — " 

^ 'Clubs!' repeated Delphine; *the name of dub has been the death- 
knell to female comfort. Where are the young men of iashion and intel- 
lect to be found 7 — at the dob ! Where do men of literature fritter and 
dissipate thdr time? — at the dub ! What fakcinates a married man and 
wiles him from his home 7 — the dob 1 I succeeded in obtaining a promise 
from my husband that he would never invite any member of a dub to km 
Bouse.' 

*' ' An exoeedingly foolish act ; because you cut him off from his most 
pleasant aoqnaintanoes, whom, as he eoutd not see at home, he sought 
ibiund. I will go nil lengthi with yoa in censuring clubi^ but we wonlil 
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dHTar as to our method of soBprstting them. Indeed, Delphine^ if yen 

managed your husband properly, you miflht be—' 
"She would not eufter me to finish niy sentence, but repeated — 

* Manage ! — Manage my husband ! Can you think so meanly of me, that 
I wOirld condescend- to mana^ ! — What, wile him to an object ! — No ! 
— I will oppose him whenever I think him in error ; but — Manage ! — W© 
will talk no more upon the subject. I am a poor desolate creature, distin- 
ipiished by splendid misery, and more alone in my magnificence, more 
miserable amid sculpture, and paintings, and gold, than the beggar who 
supplicates at my gate for food. Yet you, Constance, remember wnen my 
heart was warm and open, and when I formed plans for the ^ood of my . 
fellow-beings, and for the happiness of that very man who is now my 
curse!' 

*' She buried her face in her hands, and wept long and bitterly. You 
may be well assured that I reasoned, argued, and prayed with her, until my 
own spirits began to fail beneath the exertion. It was useless all I and it 
is ever useless to argue with people who reply by their feelings, not their 
reason. Poor thing ! she was casting the blessings of the Almighty from 
her ; ehe was labouring for her own misery and the misery of others. Sir 
Lionel was one of those upright, honest, sober, straightforward charactem, 
who are so firmly convinced of the rectitude of their own principles, that 
they become obstinate, while they only think they are firm. Whenever a 
sensible woman has one of those worthy sort of men to deal with, let her 
begin as she meaMs to continue — not yielding too much at first; for what- 
ever habit he adopts during the honey-moon, he will continue^ and let her 
expect as much as she pleases from his justice, but as little as possible from 
his generosity. After all, these are the best husbands ; for they remain firm 
to their principles, and are ever ready to acknowledge the ninUal beauty, 
which a wise woman will always have in reserve by the time her personal 
attractions are on the decline. 

** ' I am grieved,' he would say to me, * thatDelphine is so completely the 
slave of her fancies ; but you cannot expect me to feel for her as if her mis- 
fortunes were real.' 

'* * But they are real to her, in six cases out of seven ; it is the estimation 
in which we hold things that stamps their import with us. You cannot 
reason her out of her conceits ; you can only turn the course of her ideas, 
direct her feelings into another channel, and — ' 

• <* < But why not reason P he interrupted ; ' surely you do not mean that 
Delphine is not a reasonable being V 

" 'Certainly not ; but I mean that her reason is so overgrown by her 
imagination, that, until that imagination is worn down by being directed to 
facts, not feelings, she is unable to exercise, or even appreciate, the quality 
you lay so much stress upon^ her mental ^ucation has been one of errors 
her mind has been grossly inismanaged, and she is only an infant, as far aa 
her reason is concerned.' 

^ '* Sir Lionel looked, as he really was, sorely perplexed ; and wished, from 
his heart, that he had remained in a state of single blessedness. ' She ought 
to remember,' he said, after a pause, ' that 1 am too old to humour her £n« 
cies.' I had little more to say to a man, however kind, excellent, and even 
wise he might be on other topics, who pleaded his years of fifty, to a woman 
of twenty, as an excuse for' his not comprehendins; the delicate shades ot 
romance I And yet, how little women consider difference of age in matters 
of the afiections ; there is an innate sensuality in mankind, which prevents 
their ever knowing, and seldom valuing, the depths and the earnest puritj 
of woman's love ! Poor Delphine ! her peace continued unrestored, her 
imagination uncurbed ; and, m the midst of affluence, she surrounded hei> 
self with acute suffiving : — she constantly reminded me of those devotees 
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of ioperstitiony who inflict Bconrgings and wounds tipon AemseTres, and 
laaev they are called to this self-torture by a benevolent and merciful God. 
"It would appear, even to you, Myra, overstrained and impossible, if I 
were to recount a tythe of her miseries ; how, though young and beautiful, 
her husband became estranged; and how, with all the warmth and gener- 
osity so essential in the formation of friendships her friends fell from around 
her, like leaves from oflTthe trees of autumn ; for she was perpetually taking 
oflbnce at imaginary wrongs, and thus eflfacing impressions which, if at all 
under the dommion of reason, she would have sought to preserve and sanc- 
tify within her soul. Her children (she had three) she was, of course, most 
unfitted to manage or direct ; and, as she selected their governess for some 
ideal qiianfieations, the poor little creatures were left to the mismanagement 
of fashionable servants. I mast do Sir Lionel the justice to say, that, after 
«ndeavonring in vain to convince Delphine of her error with respect to their 
of&pring, he removed the two eldest fronk ' the contagion of her example. 
Yet, necessary as this was, it almost broke her heart. I had been on the 
Continent for nearly four years ; when I returned, they, or rather she, was 
living in Upper Brook Street, and as her mind, unsatisfied at home, sought 
•tcitemeot mbroad, I found that she had, during the last season, dashed 
wildly into the oayeties of the second class of London society: the bloom 
vpon b«r beautifoi cheek was false, but the smile upon her quivering tip 
was falser still. She had become a patroness of art and literatinre, ana, 
unfortunately for the dignity of both, there are those who submit to such 
dominion, and pay it in Uie soin of flattenr i^nd meanness. Yet Delphine 
^^ poor Delphine I was Still in earnest, and in earnest too, in expecting that 
those whom thejited and caressed, would regard and cherish — her reputu- 
Hofi 1 Sad is the condition of that woman whose reputation requires 
defenee ! better a thousand times, she should lay down tier head and die, 
than raise it up and live to bceathe the air which<calumny has breathed upon. 
Oh, that some lawgiver would rise among us, and make clear the path 
which is beset by dangers for any woman who steps from off the threshold 
«f her own door : much is there to lure her forth, and yet, if once she leaves 
the sanctuary, she can no more return ! 

" There were rumours abroad that Delphine had become a philos opher ; 
and murmurs and wonders, and hints and exclamations, ana lampoons ; 
and Delphine so far forgot her delicacy as to lau^ at them. She even 
pretended to patronise a caricatuteof herself, which she must have longed 
to tear to pieees. I did this — before a parcel of sycophants who were 
lauding her 'sweetness and generosity in permitting the vile thing to re- 
main on the table of her saloon' — 1 tore it, and trampled it beneath my 
f^et ; nor did I heed the titters and smiles of the hundred, who regretted its 
destruction, because, within their own hearts, they delig^ed to see her 
defsmed. 

** Delphine, I found, thoosh she had mixed much in, had nothing increased 
her knowledge of, the world. She was as one who sees visions, and dreams 
dreams ; she lived only in exfntsment — a state of existence the most de- 
structive to reason. 1 am never in real dread of a woman falling into 
error, until aht htgitia to despise the opinim of like world. Love of approba- 
tion supplies the place of many virtues ; but I did tremble for Deiphii 
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of intimates, whom the good, the honouraMe, i 
the virtuous named not. 



when I'Keard her speak of intimates, whom the good, the honourable, and 

ot. I inquired for her husband -^ ' He was shootin/» 



at Lord R.'s, and was never at nome.' For her children — the youngest was 
up stairs, asleep ; I should see it after the company had departed. And f 
did see it ! When all were gone, and we were len alone, she hurried, as 
much, I thought, from a desire to escape from me and from herself^ as from 
maternal tenderness, to tlie chamber of her sleeping boy. She flung hep- 
■elf upon her knesi by its oouch — tte buried her ftce in ite pillow — and 
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•ha fobbed lonv «nd bitleriy ^ then, eraving a pardon she need not have 
desired, for mytieart wept with her, the first words of unpolluted truth I 
had heaid her utter that ni^ht, burst from her lips, as, with a longndrawn 
sigh, while gazing on the chdd, the tears still glittering on her cheeks, she 
exclaimed — * And yet, I am happier now than I have been all night f^ 

'* There spoke nature's honest triumph. She was happier tkere^ gtzing 
on her boy, than in her perfumed rooms, where flattery gilded sin." 

The old lady paused: the knitting-needles ceased to glitter in her fil- 
lers ; she stooped, as if to pick up a handkerchief, which was not on the 
ground ; and finally turned away to hide her tears. . At last, she con* 
tmued — 

** And yet, the next moming, word was brought to me, that she had. 
under some new and sudden impulse, deserted that very child — betrayea 
her husband's honour, and sacrificed her own — and left a letter for me, fnll 
of a cant of philosophy, about her bein^ convinced that, as she detested 
Sir Lionel, she should not again meet him ; that he bad promised her he 
would suffer her to pursue, unmolested, her own course; and yet she had 
just learned that it was his intention to return the next morning ; with 
much more, that I would not repeat if I could, about the union of heartsi 
and the sympathy of souls. To think that any free-bom spirit woula 
descend so low as to confess that reason is not stronger far than what they 
madly term their destiny ! «-To suppose that the Almighty would breatM 
the essence of himself mto our bodies, and yet not give us strength to with- 
stand evil, if we but wield the right weapons which overcome iniouity I . 

" I went to the house, and I shall never forget the appearance ot her hus- 
band. He had always placed the most impEcit confidence in her honour^ 
wild and far- fetched as ne knew were her theories and her practices: still 
he would not believe that she ever meditated guilt ; nor do I belieye sho 
did ; it took her unawares, but he should the more have guarded against it. 
He sat in that splendid saloon, where all remained in the confusion of the 
last night's revel, and the bri/grht light of the glorious sun puttins to shame 
the disorder of the whole. His head bent to the earth, while he strained 
his child to his bosom, who, terrified at his emotions, conscious that his 
mamma was jgone, and his papa returned, and that some terrible odamiW 
had overwhemned them, remained pale and passive within his grasp, ft 
was an awful picture ! — the struggles of that upright and honourable maa 
to restrain his feelings, to appear calm and dignified under the heaviest 
calamity which can TOfall a created being. He stood up to receive me, but 
he could not speak. I perceived that he had taken her picture from its 
frame, and cut it into shreds. When he let the bov escape from his anns^ 
and made some efforts at conversation, the poor child picked up the frag» 
ments, and placed them together: his father perceived bis occupation, and, 
snatching him to his bosom, shed an abundance of tears, the first he had 
shed since his bereavement 

f^ How agonizing it is to see a man shed tears! Women seem in some 
decree bom for weeping ; but, in men, it appears a convulsion too painful 
to Took upon. Then, when he opened hie heart to me upon the subject — 
when he spoke of the breadth and depth and richness of his love for her, 
who had, within so short a time, set his name as a mark for scorn — I felt 
how utterly her mind must have been perverted, not to have set such a 
man's perfections against his peculiarities, and lived with him a happy and 
blameless life. The hand of affliction was on him, and, though he felt his 
shame, he bai^n to brave it nobly — he rose above it ; and instead of threat- 
ening her with the thunders of his wrath, he spoke to me about the best 
means of withdrawing her from vice, and placing her in a safe retreat, where 
the scoffs of the world should not molest her. 
. <* * How wiU she, who ahiank from ima^aary evil, be able to suatun 
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^eneir asamst wbat she must now endure V he said. ' When we mtn 
married, she, with her usual liberality, would reserve no portion of her estates 
in her own hands ; but she shall want for nothing.' And then he conjured 
me to seek her out ; breathing at one time tenderness, at another horror 
for her abandonment ; and manifesting more feeling, more generosity, 
than I could have believed he possessed. 

" How much excellence is shut up in human hearts, which the key of 
circumstance never unlocks. I should not have known the virtues of Sir 
Lionel Leister, but for his misfortune ; and, as it was, no other saw into 
lus soul. The world — the cruel world — laughed at him; and why? 
because his head was gny ! Alas [ the greenness of the heart will make 
the head white before its years are many : the unfeeling have few gray 
hairs. • 

^Itis a strange record, but that same night the penitent Delphtne,of 
herself, sou^t the protection of my roof. Bhe liad only tasted of the cup 
of sin, but the taste was so bitter that she dashed it from her lips. She foP> 
sook the man who, with keen and subtle cunning, betrayed her to destruc- 
tion ; — she forsook him the instant she discovered his unworthin6ss ; — 
she cast from her the affection that had grown in her heart, and the strength 
of which fhe had no conception of until her fatal error, to which, as usual, 
she was hurried by her unrestrained imagination. When this man had» 
as he thought, obtained the ^eatest dominion of er her — when he fancied 
that, having passed the Rubicon, she dared not retreat — then, and not tiH 
then, did he permit her to see the sordid and sensual quality oi his mind ; 
and, with the conviction of his un worthiness, came her determination to* 
abandon him on the instant." 

** How did you receive her ?" inquired Myra. 

** You know,'* answered the old lady, quietly, " what our Rkdbbmbe 
said to one who, when He commenced speaking, had not even forsaken 
the einl of her ways. I hope I am a follower of hu." 

" And her husband ?»» 

" He could not receive her as his wife, nor did she desire it ; and yet ho 
endeavoured to shield her from the world — from its reproaches and its 
scorn. Had Sir Lionel preached a thousand sermons to Delphine, he could 
not have convinced her so thoroughly of the advantage of reason, and the 
blessings that must always arise from the exercise of a well-directed mind. 
Now that, by her own act, she had deprived herself for ever of his counte- 
nance and society, she bcciBLme sensible of his excellence ; and her mind, still 
prone to run into extremes, exaggerated the very perfections whose exis- 
tence, a little time before, she htuT denied. The qualities for which she 
had at first loved him haid their origin in her imagination, but now she 
learned to appreciate those which he really possessed. It wy heart-rend- 
ing to witness her remorse, particularly when informed that her children 
could not be permitted even to visit her. 

" * The only chance they have of escaping the bitterness I now feel,' said 
Sir Lionel, * is by keeping tiiem apart from their mother. I will never 
subject them to the consciousness of their disgrace by a public appeal to the 
laws of my countrv. By such a course, though a vHlain remains unpun- 
ished, her name will escape being banded down to posterity with the mark 
of shame labelled upon wnat has hitherto been unspotted.* 

" I sat days and days, and nights and nights, with Delphine. Could I 
record for you her penitence, her agonies, her tears, you would accuse me 
of exaggeration — you would hardly believe it possible that human nature 
could endure such suffering and live. Owing to the generous behaviour of 
her husband, and from the eiroumstance of her seeking the protection of my 
house in little more ttum twenty-four hours after her disappearance from hor 
owD» < the «flyr of lady LcMter* WW aooD generally foigoltMi ; afew weski 
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•fttr, 9M fllo|NBment of much mora deeidad chmetnr set the tfdkeis (lUkj«^ 
on a new tmme of ezctting intereat After the first burst of cu^osity, it 
was delicately whispered about by her'^M and inHmate frUnd$;* and 
certain geatlemen ot the long robe were astonished at the haaband's for- 
bearance ; while others, who liked her ladyship's parties, and had often the 
loan of her box at the theatres, wondered and surmised how she would be 
•gain received into society. 

'* The violent agitation of her fiselin^ brought on brain fever, and then, 
daring the long night watches, and in the strongest paroxysms of the 
disease. Sir Lionel would steal into her chamber, apply the ice to her fevered 
bram, and the cup to her burning lip ; but, before she recovered, his gray 
hair had become white, and, caun and uuromantic though he was, I saw, 
and saw truly, that he was hastening to his grave. He commanded me 
never to Let her know who had ministered to her during her mind's wander- 
ings ; and I kept my word ; but she needed not that proof of his tenderness 
to increase her repentance, which was deep and genuine ; indeed, whatever 
I>elphine*s faults had beeaf she was incapable of deception. Her soul, 
though full of error, wm abovjB the pettiness of little faults, and she fear- 
lessly pursued her career,' whether or good or evil, without wishing to con- 
ceal either her progress or her object ; the latter was frequently unknown 
to hers^ for she was perpetually vacillating from one passion to another. 

*< For some time aCter that ieartul illness, however, her mind seemed im- 
pre^ated with but one idea ; it haunted her dreams, it pursued her by day, 
•no iflibittered all her comforts. She had retired to the country, and her 
. afisctionate heart sought, amid trees, and birds, and flowers, things to com- 
mune with and love ; but still it returned to its own bitterness : tne budding 
tree^ reminded her of those young blossoms of eternity which had sprung 
from herself, but whom now she could neither ibater nor protect * The 
birds/ she would say, ' may feed their offspring and teach their wings to 
soar ; but when, hereafter, my children look me in the face, they will not 
know their mother!' 

'* I have said that Sir Lionel was hastening to his grave. His mind had 
not the elasticity of hers : if bis feelings were less acute, they were the 
more continued. He had no bursts of grief, but the iron had at once 
entered into his soul ; and, after the course of a few months, we heard he 
was dying at Leister Park. Delphine, when the intelligence reached her, 
became umost frantic with grief. l*he night was fierce and tempestuous, 
and brilliant lightning swept athwart the sky ; yet she ordered the carriage 
on the instan^ and set forth, amid the war of elements, that she mignt 
receive his forgiveness from his own lips : — she little knew how fully it luui 
been bestowed, when he prayed beside her during her unconscious ravingp. 
You know how steep and dangerous is the hill which leads to the park 
gates ; the horses took fright as they descended, and we were both thrown 
out, providentially without sustaining any injury. She heeded neither tlie 
acciaent nor the storm, but continued her way on foot to where the moving 
li|fbts, and the crowded, yet silent rooms, told too plainly what was anti- 
cipated. 

" She pressed my arm closely to her heart when the astonished porter 
opened the portal to a mistress be had not seen for two years. ' Ask ! ask V 
she murmured, in a low, thiok voice, 'I cannot.' ' Sir I^nel *-*' I aai4, 
and could sav no more. 

'* *He still lives,' was the reply ; and in an instant she glided past na^ 
and I saw her flitting like a shadow up the marble stairs. In le^s tiapke 
than I ean describe it^ came a loo^ and piercing scream, so piercing tlmt Uie 
old'Setvant clasped his hands, and exclaimed, ' It is Qver 1' And so il waa. 
fier Juisbaad's breath departed as she burst, into the chamber, and I fouod 
bar. anna inwreathed a?oand his nack. Will ym believe that be v)y> 
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iO«g|bt to duannse those arms from that ambnce was her own sooy her 
eldest born ! ana that when she would have kissed his cheek, as we were 
bearing her from the house, he turned it from her lips !'* 

" Poor Delphine !** ejaculated Myra. " Her imaginary troubles had been ' 
converted into trials ot the bitterest kind." 

'* True,*' replied her aunt, *' but with my old friendship, warmer about 
my heart than its own life-blood, I see how completely the cup was of her 
own mixing ; and I have told her story to very little purpose, if ^ou do not 
perceive how her trials, from their commencement, originated m an unre-> 
stricted imagination.'* 

" What a pity that such a mind should not have been well dhrecied.** 

'< True, inaeed. Parents, who have female children to launch into the 
world, would do well to remember that, as women's trials are of the affisc- 
tions, it becomes only the more necessary to direct those afifections into 
proper channels." 

'^But, dear aunt," continued Myra, *< Delphine was then youngs and she 
is now old ; is there nothing more to tell ? 1 suppose she was quite cured 
of her romance ? and I want to know about her children ; besides, I have 
always heard her called Mrs. Barrington, not Lady Leister." 

"Delphine was certainly young when she became a widow, and she 
Ibund tnat Sir Lionel had returned to her the half of her fortune settling 
the other half upon her daughter, their second child, but from wmch Miss 
Leister was to derive no advantage until she was five and twenty. Yonr 
other question, Myra, savours of thoughtlessness : it was, 'Is there nothing 
more to tell V as if a angle leaf in the book of hre could bo turned over by 
the finger of time, and present nothing but a blank page, to eternity. Alas ! 
the hours, the minutes of our lives are big with incident ; the fruits of pasty 
the flowers of coming, years — the hopes, the fears, the sighs, the smiiiss — 
Uie unrecorded, but not unfelt, impurities of our nature — the evil strug- 
gling with the good -* who would dare to read the faithful record of their . 
own heart's tiioughts if they could have been recorded ! 

" 'Nothing !' What fimls men were to coin us such a word ; a word 
that Nature knows not of, that Time does not acknowledge. As if ther^ 
were a vacuum in air, or space, or au^t that the Almighty mada T is a 
fool's word !" 

Mjrra could not help smiling at the sudden earnestness of her aunt ; and 
the old lady continued, in a more sober strain : — 

'* It is not easy, Myra, to be cured, as you call it, of a habit, which has 
been sown in in&ncy, cherished for years, and which has impregnated all 
oor <|ualities with its essence : the sentiments discover the colour of their 
orifiinal tincture, and reason finds it more difficult to deal with habit than 
with aught else. It is no easy matter to determine what portions of our 
own character we overrate ; so as to separate the good from the bad. If I 
wanted to make up a history, I might enlarge upon her reformation, and 
talk of her miraculous conversion, and how luie settied into a reasoning 
and reasonable woman ; but then I should be untrue to human nature : it 
is far more difficult to change the current of the mind than is generally 
imagined. Delphine went abr6ad ; she gained information, andlier deep 
and oitter trials nad sobered, but not deslro^edf an imagination which, even 
when sobered, was still too vivid. Her thirst fpr excitement returned as 
time silently and slowly passed the thickening veil of years over past 
events. She became as one of tiie olden time: she existed onljr in the 
memory of past ages ; and she amused many of her leisure hours in prov- 
ing that the crimes, so called, of (hose of the antediluvian world, were only 
an exaggeration of virtue. The smgularity of her opinions, her rare beauty, 
bor manners and conversation, the extent of her information, and, above 
.ally the tone of mebnclioly which, emanating from her heart, thrilled its 
16-« 
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cadences through her frame, made her so much an object of interest abroad, 
that she returned to England laden with a reputation for talents and accom- 
plishments which few women ever acquire. But our country-folk have, 
unfortunately, a prejudice against all who acquire celebrity in a foreign 
land ; and I have never known an instance of one greatly admired at the 
'court of France, or sung of in the land of sunny Italy, being favoured in 
Endand. I do not speak of fh^blic favourites, but of those who may be, 
with iriore propriety, termed private ones. 

" I think Delphine had hoped that her errors would have been forgotten, 
and thatshe might, at least, have held the first place among the sovans of 
her own sex ; but, whatever the men were disposed to do, the women could 
not forgive her for the possession pf wit and beauty ; but for these two 

3ualities, she might, at the age of five and forty, have ' played at cards and 
led ' in the self-same coterie she once belonged to !'* 
" What !" exclaimed Myra, " you, who profess so earnestly to be the 
friend of your own sex, have I caught you satirizing ?" 

" Friendship makes me feel foTf but does not blind me to, the failings of 
those I love. Nine women out of ten (and I have made my calculation with 
rare arithmetical precision) would sooner forgive a woman for frailty, than 
for the sin of beauty, or the greater sin of wit ; and why ? because their own 
minds have been crushed, and they are taught to dread whatever is not 
strictly conventional. Delphino was thrown back either upon male society 

— where she could have dictated laws, and, even at that age, was admired 
for her loveliness — or upon. her own resources, and the friendship of two or 
'three old women like myselif, whose rank and age made thein the fearless 
rulers of their own aciions : she chose the latter, and is, I think, satisfied. 
Her sons are abroad in the world ; and, which I believe I stated before, as 
she resumed her maiden nam^ when she felt how she had degraded her 
husband's ancient title, they felt absolved from paying her any attention.. 

" It was only last season that Delphine and myself went to the opera to 
i^jar Grisi, whose grace captivates more than her melody. You have heard 
^^SB say how passionately sne loves music ; and as it is the music, and not 
tber nwnde, she wishes to enter into, she invariably seats herself at the ~ 
back of the box. Once or twice during thd performance she leaned forward ; 
and, as the ballet had commenced, we were about retiring, when our door 
opened, and a young lady rushed in, and threw herself on my poor friend's 
"bosom. ' . 

>«*' It was her daughter ! 

" She had gathered from some conversation which took place between 
her guardian and her ckaperone, that her mother was in the box next to th€|r 
one they occupied, and notwithstanding the prohibition which had been 
adhered to for years, the affectionate creature watched for an opportunity to 
look upon that parent whom she loved with an enthusiasm which savoured 
«!trongly of her mother. * And yoii are my mother !* she repeated, after 
indulging in a long embrace — * and'you are my mother — my own, own 
mqther ! — and you are so beautiful ! — my mother ! — my own, own mother !' 

— and she gazed on her with an earnestness that drew tears from her guar- 
dian' s eyes, who, thunderstruck at her impetuosity, had entered soon after. 
His manner speedily firoze into politeness ; he possessed power, and I could 
not condemn nim for exercising it. They wept long and bitterly in each 
other's arms — they wept unseen except by Miss Leister's ^ardian and my- 
self. There was a fesla, and a ballet of gorgeous magnificence upon the 
stage, and cries of, * Bravo !' thundered to the roof; yet, within a narrow 
space, there was a depth, an intensity of agony, which you may feel, but I 
cannot describe. At last nature yielded to the struggle, and the poor girl 
fainted. * Take her away now, sir,' said Delphine ; *I know I am unwor- 
thy, and will not attempt anything that would be at variance with her 
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fathei's will. May God so bless and reward you, as you deal jusUco to 
that lonely ^rl ! 

" *I perceive,' she added, * she is cursed witli her motber^s susceptibility j 
I would almost sooner see her in her grave !* 

"Alas! that poor girl is now dying of incipient consumption, and yet 

"they will not suffer her mother to watch by her bed-side, or to pay her 

more than a half-hour's visit ! This, to a mother, Myra, is no ima<yinarv 

trial." ' " ^ 

" It is a fearful lesson !" si/^hed Myra : " I would not pursue it iarlher. 
What if the girl should die V . 

"God's will be done!" replied the old lady, meekly; **I wish I could 
read aloud to the world all the examples I have noted of great and glorious 
women, lost for ever to society, through the defects of education. A judi- 
cious husbandman watches the culture of the plant, the soundness of the 
root, and then knows what he has to look forward to ; while we, poor la- 
bourers in the moral garden, expect strength from the willow, and docility 
from the oak. "Women are all educated with reference to fasliion, whicn 
multiplies their trials by diminishing their strength ; and — " 

The old lady was interrupted by the receipt of a letter from Delphine, 
which she did not read without many tears. 

" It is over ! My daughter is dead ! Feel for me, weep for me, pray 
for me — my friend ! You, who knew me in the days of my unsubdued 
youth, pray for me! You, who knew me during the reign of my uncon- 
trolled imagination, pray for me ! You, who^ knew me whea I tyr«^liiKl 
only incense, and heard no voice but the voice of flattery, pray for me ! 
You, who knew me a spotless wife and a joyful mother, pray for me ! 
You, who knew and sought to dispel the clouds with which folly and 
fashion obscured my days, pray for me ! You, who saved me from the 
depths of despair, and received a polluted creature into the sanctuary of 
your pure home, pray for me ! Pray for me, now and always ! but espe- 
cially now, when my child is dead. She lies before me at this moment "^ 
there ! Those arms which intwined around me on that night, when first 
sho called me * mother P — the sweetest music I had ever heard; those 
arms will never, never again press a fallen mother, bat still a mother, to that 
bosom ! Oh, if they had only suffered me to remain with her during the 
last week, it would have been enough ! bu^ they would not : it was the 
deepest of all my humiliations. They could not think that the most de- 

E raved beins who ever existed could contaminate its own child ! Buf I 
ave no right to murmur. It has been ordained that the residue of a 
woman's life, though it be steeped in tears, cannot atone for one, only one, 
fault! 

" Forgive me, my friend, I would not repine, yet Nature heaves within 
me, when I remember how she entreated that I might be suffered to remain 
with her. Did I say I hod only one fault, one crime to atone for ! Alas I my 
whole life has been a tissue of faults ; and, above all, the ^reat one, the 
^atest of the whole, that I misused the talents God had given me ; and, 
instead of becoming distin^ishod for all that should make woman like the., 
eastern perfume, whose fnigrance increases the longer it exists, I have, 
been — 
"" Heaven preserve me ! I thought the pole corse sished ! 
" Oh ! spirit of my child ! look on thy erring mother, and, if it be per- 
mitted, meet her when death shall separate, what mighi have been a 
glorious spirit, from earth's passions and earth's clay! Did I write — 'glo- 
rious spirit ' — I wrote even as the heathen did. Humility is the Christian's 
flory, and faith his shield. Shield me, O faith I from my own pride, and 
umble me to the cross which was borne by an atoning Saviour. 
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** How betntifiil the looks ! — they havrleft ni ^nite alone. Her Bote 
ia tniatod at laat — with what 7 the ashes of her child ! My husband me^nt 
not this — he could not mean it ! 

** Come to m^ mj friend ; this death-bed has no terror! Young and 
boantifal, she smiles at what philosophers and kings tremble bat to think 
upon. I would fain be thankful that she is gone ; if she had lived, the 
cruel world, perhaps a heartless husband, might have called h^r mother —— 
what she was ! it would have killed the gentle child ; or she might have 
lived to sufibr, as I have sixflSired ! 

** Come; — we can sit together here^ and talk of time and of eternity; 
and you shall reason me to what you will. Constance, mv heart is broken ; 
it lies there^ within her shroud, buried in her bosom ! Will you believe that 
my ambition breathed new life, when I thought on what she would be ; 
and, though cut offfrom her society, I planned, and planned,and triumphed in 
her triumphs ! My imagination was at work as for myself; and the visions 
of my youth returned again I Can yon forgive me this? — it is a fiank 
confession. 

** Come to me, and, as yon have often dono extract wisdom fiom 
afliction!" 
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** Tboogh TErioiu wishef, hopes, and fears ^ , 

Fevered the progress of these years ; 

Tet now, days, weeks, and months may seem 

The recollection of a dream ; 

80 still we glide down to the sea 

OffitthomleM eternity.** 

SeotPs 
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TO THE READER. 



Thibtebit yean ago, when on my way to join my regiment, then 
on the point of embarking at Portsmouth for India, J stopped one 
niffht at a very small coimtry inn, not a hundred miles from Fort 
William. Here I not only slept,but ooer-slept myself; so that it was 
with no small "bubble bubble, toil and trouble," mingled with many 
an execration of my black^fellow, who had neglected to wake me at 
the proper hour in the morning, that I got myself and my luggage 
under weigh at the needful hour. 

Several days after we had sailed from Portsmouth, on opening one 
of mv trunks, I was puzzled to find in it a large, rather much-worn 
portfolio, which I knew did not belong to me. " What is that, or 
where did it come from?'* said I to Yorick. '' Why, Massa, Torick 

do nt know. It was on de table in de room where you sleep at , 

lying under Massa's desk, so Yorick put it in trunk too." 

Alter bestowing a few pithy epithets upon this most sensible of 
servants, I ceasea to think of the portfolio — till weeks after, when 
weary of the monotony of a bng voyage, it occurred to me sis a poo- 
slble source of mischievous diversion to myself and my brother 
officers. 

We accordingly turned out its contents, and I can appeal to the 
many, still living, who partook in the amusement they furnished on 
board the S l ie, if they ever can forget the bright summer 

evenings spent in their perusal ? 

They consisted of detached portions of a journal, wliich appeared 
to have been regularly kept for a considerable length of time ; in 
which the parts now given to the public were min^d with many 
matters of mere family interest, or private feeling. l?he names M 
persons and places were ^veu at fuU length ; and I can vouch for the 
perfect accuracy with which the anecdotes are related, and the char- 
acters portrayed ; for in " Simon's Panorama," (the name we gave 
the portfolio,) many of us recognised, sometimes with much aston- 
ishment, friends, acquaintances, and rdoHoes. 

On my return from India, afler an absence of eleven years, I wrote 
to Simon, stating the manner in which 1 had become possessed of the 
portfolio, and requesting to know how I could restore it to its right- 
ful owner. My letter was returned, marked, " No such person to be 
found." I was not to be thus balked. By the aid of an almanac 
I found out the name of the parish clergyman ; and from him, in 
reply to a letter which I had addressed to him upon the subject, I 
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learned witii regret, that Simpn was gathered to his Others some 
years ago; and so was his son-in-law, whom I supposed to be the 
writer of the p^p^rs. I really felt as if I had lost an old and intimate 
friend, — so familiar had my mind become with the idea of Simon, 
his poney-cart, and his preaching propensities. Thus left, as it were, 
heir of the portfdih, I have been tempted to employ the hours of a 
tedious convalesoenoe in preparing a part of its contents for the 

Fublic ; hoping that its supreme ./Sot mav confirm the opinion which 
have formed, that they are highly calculated to be useful in that 
rank of life to which they more particularly address themselves; 

Indeed, were all, high and low, rich and poor, to lay Simon's homely 
advices to heart, we should become a greater, a more contented, and a 
more prosperous, because we should be a more virtuous, peopie than 
we can at present boast ourselves. 

I have endeavoured to save private feelings as much as possible, 
by suppressing or altering the names of persons who ^are in 
« Simon's Panorama;" though, no doubt, some there are' who v^ 
recognise them$dve9, even un<kr a fei^jnai name. 

I am well aware that Simon occasionally proses. But reaify, all 
that he says is dictated by such sound good sense and excellent prifi^ 
ciple, ihat I could not always persuade myself to curtail him, even 
though I did feel a little fretted at the lensth of his exhortations ; aad 
I comfort myself with this, that those who weaiy of them can pan 
thaoaover; and those who follow them will never need to oonq^in 
tittt tbey inve wasted their time. 

Thb Hbie of na Pomtvoui>. 



ANECDOTES 

OF 

THE LIVING AND OF THE DEAD. 



MY EARLY DAYS; 



Mt first reooUoctioiit of life are those of misery.^ My mother lyms oa 
her bed sobhuig in wild grief—- the house dark and desolate^ my little 
■Bior and myself cold and hu|ymr, and wailipg, we knew not why; and 
no one caring for us. Perhaps aU our distinct recollections of early lift 
resemble pictures. They represent but one instant of time : and let us look 
back on them when we may, we always see the same peojHe in eamctly the 
■ame attitudes, the same dresses, the same expressions of ftce. At this 
moment, while I writer I see my mother stretched m ui aaony of gcid 
opon the bed. I hear the oonvulsive fetehes of her breath. I see the eon* 
fused dreary apartment— the jjiate fiill of ashes, and no fire*- an un» 
washed pan upon the hearth, with the lid half ofi^ oind covered with duat«> 
a beam of cold pale Ught gtintiag down the chimney upon bits of broken 
plaster and haltburat sticks : and think I )ret feel the cold, damp^ ^x>ty 
air blow on my cheek. This ust impression is so strong that I have nevar 
since felt the same dismal blast but I thought it the very smell of desolation 
and despair. 

The next picture that memory hss presented is my mother sitting with 
her motionless wheel before her pale ana motionless figure ; her eyes gaiing 
on vacaney, and the untwined thread suspended in her fingers. I see the 
outer door open slowly and softly, and light from a little bhudi cmiae, which 
hang near the fire, (all full on the benevolent oountenaaee and the high 
white unwrinkled brow of Simon the travelHng merohant He stood thera 
a moment, looking on my mother, who did not perceive him. I see him 
•till in my mind's eye stepping gently and silently into the house^ and hear 
my mother's wild scream when she at length observed him* He sat down 
by her, spoke to her kindly, and took my poor little alarmed and bewildered 
■Bter and myself on his knees, caressmg us ahd giving us ffin^jrorbread 
fiom his great pocket Few people are aware of the value of kindness of 
BMmner to a cmld, or how deeply a fond look^ or word, or kiss, sinks wik> 
their little warm hearts in sucL situations as we then were. I was teo 
ymmg to understand what Simon or my mother were saying ; bat I reroeai- 
ber her face turned upon us, her large dark eyes wideiy opened, and in a 
tone of agony uttering the words, ** Wretched orphans.** I did not knerw 
what tiiat meant, but guessed it to be something very firightfuL The slight 
and scattered elimpses of light thrown by my memory on a time so leog 
past, only enable me to reeolbet, that from that night we were never agpdn 
•o anhappy. Simon saw my mother again, comforted her, and she begso 
to work busily, and was once more occupied with the^cars of my stster and 
ayself. 

I now know that this dear mother was married, when a men girl, to a 
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young sailor, and that he perished in a great navai engagement, leavmg an 
orphan widow, under twenty years of age, with two infant orphans to sup- 
port Simon had been at a distance when the news of our misfortune 
arrived ; but, on returning to his home, not Tar from ours, immediately 
came to pour the blessed mm of at once heavenly and earthly consolation 
into the wounded heart. He arranged plans with nw mother for her future 
comfort and conduct, procured the arrears of my father's pay and prize- 
money, and, through his vivid representations oi our case to some of the 
neighbouring gentry, obtained a small pension for the brave young sailor's 
widow and orphans. I remember him arriving one sunny morning with a 
eick and spade jover his shoulder, and a great bundle of willow sUps under 
ms arm, to put the little yard belonging to our lonely hut in order, and to 
mend its fence. He always took me along with him to all such pieces of 
work ; taught ine to be useful and careful ; to weed and to water the new 
planted kaU ana willows, and the new sown turnips ; to pick up all sticks, 
and stones, and litter ; and to exert my almost intant strength and activity 
at once agreeably and usefully. He spoke to me continually ; gave me 
encouragement and applause for all my little feats of ingenuity or agility, 
and, above all. for any traits of consideration or exertion of thought and 
reason that I cnanced to display. My mother did not sit idle while another 
vas working for her. With ^eat natural abilities, sound sense, and a true 
mdependent Scottish heart, joined to much docility, she soon roused her- 
self from the apathy of despair into which she was sinking at the time 
Simon came to see her. Sne worked incessantly. and usefully; and the 
worthy man, deUghted to find his endeavours to serve her crowned wiUi 
mich success, redoubled hie kindness and auction. He brought my sister 
a weaned calf, which he called her tocher. This she and I conduded was 
the name of the animal, and it never after got any other. This calf proved 
the source of wealth to the whole family, and set us completely above want 
After his return from every journey, Simon caipe to see us, and was ever 
the forerunner of joy and comfort tiis very looks, his mere presence, was 
comfort. But, besides, he always found something in each to praise and 
approve. He had always something to show, or tell, or teach ; and he set 
every thing to rights that was beyoiKl our skill or strength. He taught me 
to plait and then prune the willow fence, and to make baskets of the prun- 
ing — a most useful lesson, and easily learned. He also taught me -an- 
other still easier and as useful, — it was, never to leave litter of any kind at 
my heels, but to carry at once every sort of rubbish to its own proper place< 
Stones he heaped in one unoccupied corner, there to lie till they were needed. 
Weeds, sticks, stalks, and blades were all laid in another heap to decay, 
and afterwards to be used as manure. '< Child,*' he said, " put nothing to 
waste ; every thing on earth has its use. Only teach yourself betimes to 
keep every tning where it ought to be, and you will know where to find it; 
and there will be neither contusion, nor waste, nor time lost, breaking your 
bones tumbling over rubbish, or hunting for what is destroyed through 
want of order.*' My mother had brought us up in such perfect obedience, 
fiom the earliest hours of our existence, that contention and discontent 
were utterly unknown in the house. No<scolding — no punishments; my 
sister and I had not an idea or a wish but to do instantly what we were 
dMdred. Thus we were easily taught ; and I learned to read sq early, and 
■0 gradually, and with so jittle trouble, that 1 scarcely remember when or 
bow it was : but it is associated in my memory with my mother's love and 
caresses. And both my sistervand I love reading. And I remember when 
a neighbour was wondering to see us reading ofour own free will, because 
her own children never would read a word unless she thrashed them to it ; 
my mother cried out to her, " Oh, woman ! is that the way ye tak' to gar 
your bairns like their books 7 Could ye like your very meat or your sleep 
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'yoursdl*, if ye never got them but wi' a threshing ? Would ye like them, 
or them that threshed you ?'* " Weel I wo^ no !" replied her visiter. But 
logic avails little in counteracting the habit of thrashing ; and the good 
woman would probably go home and doubly thrash her children because I 
was fond of reading. 

Another thing I cannot remember, — ^ that is, a time when I was unac- 
quainted with the first principles of religion ; I mean, that there is an alU 
powerful, unseen Being, who made whatever I saw on the earth and in the 
sky, and who is the Preserver of all who love and serve him. Him my 
mother taught my little sister and myself to think of at all times with the 
deepest reverence and love, as the AuUior of all our blessings. She pressej 
upon our infant hearts the necessity of rem^nibeiin^ that this great Spim 
was for ever present, though not seen by us, ano^to dread doing an]^ 
thin a: wrong, though no mortal eye was near us, because we were ever seen 
by Him, who knew not only all we did, but all we thought. We, night 
and morning, in a few simple words, addressed to Hin our infant adora- 
tions ; and in all our childisn griefs and troubles, to him we habitually lifted 
up our Utile hearts and hands for help. Oh, I yet remember, on that day 
01 my earliest wretchedness, when bewildered and terrified by my mother's 
grief, that I tried t6 pray for her and my father, then in his ocean grave 1 

It seems to me that I can look back on a very Ions period of time in 
which Simon was our active and never-failing friend. Biit I can give no 
narrative of those years, even were the life of a herd-boy likely to af!brd 
siibjectsfor narration. Simon provided me with books to read, when, with no 
companion but my dog, I was at my lonely occupation of herding cattle, 
sent out to graze among ill-fenced fields : and at night I attended with my 
sister a school, where we learned writing and arithmetic. The praises of 
my master awakened many ambitious feelings in my mind, and these might 
have led to much mischief, but Simon soon afler took me as his servant to 
learn farm work ; and in the intervals of his journeys, perhaps perceiving 
the aspirings of my heart, took occasion to tell me what had been his own 
destination in early life. His father, who had been all his days a pedler, 
had acquired so much money as to afford his son a good, and even a learned 
education, intending him, of course, for the church. Through all the pre- 
paratory schools, Simon passed with credit to himself, and, at eighteen 
years oi age, was sent to college. There, though the expense of the various 
classes was very great in comparison with the country schools, it could and 
would have been borne without murmur or surprise, because it was expected ; 
but even Simon's father, accustomed to buy and sell, and calculate, nad not 
calculated on such an expense as had actually and unavoidably accumu- 
lated before the close of tne season, when all came to be summed up. But 
that was not all. Simon always saw with his eyes and heard with his earf^, 
and every sense pressed conviction on his heart, that, except in very par- 
ticular circumstances, the learned professions are not for a poor man's son. 
"Where the bent to any particular profession is very strong, and the capa- 
city for acquiring the preliminary branches ui^isputable, who shall venture 
to oppose the powerful dictates of nature? Yet, even inlJiis rare case, what 
father and mother would not dread for their son the long apprenticeship of 
|»rivation, and temptation, and penury, and mortification, and toil ! But, in 
all ordinary cases, merely because a poor man has been blessed with a son 
of such good talents as, by the help of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
an outset, would fit him for an apprentice or clerk in any of the respectable 
trades or occupations of life, is not satisfied with that, but becomes imme- 
diately possessed with the vain desire of making him a minister, he shows 
JO the verv wish that h^ is utterly ignorant of the course to be pursued, every 
step of wnich would prove to him a step towards misery and ruin. " It is 
a piossession !'- cried Simon, driving his spade deeper in the clod, and let- 
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ting it stand there for a time, ** I say it is nothing but a poesession* It is 
the delusion of the enemy in the semblance of an angel oi light to wile poor 
mortals to miseiy and ruin ! What I have seeuj in uat one session at col- 
lege, of human wretchedness ! I might add, of vice, but that is best ilntoU ; 
poverty is ill enough without it ! How many wretched lads did I there seet 
At first I shunned Oiem, because I dreaded, as symbols of abomination, their 
filthy, unwashed, inky hands ; their stained, torn, thread-bare coUese-gowns, 
covered with dirt and dust; their battered, rusty ball, their muddy shoes^ 
their uncombed bur, matted and railed like a muirland tupw All these 
filths filled me with shame, and turned my very stomach; for my own 
mother had brought me up in close intimacy with soap and water, in which, 
4tom my very inranc v, I was plunged at least twice every day ; for she ofton 
told me that dirt, inaecencv, and vice, were three cousins-german. 
* *' Could I have wonderea if the professors, or the young gentlemen about 
the college, had dreaded the contact of such fellows, when eren I, one of 
their own rank, ^rued at them and blushed for them 7 Among these fbture 
doctors and mimsters, however, I soon beean to distinguish between those 
who wore the symbols of honest poverty alone, untaintMi with reckless vul- 

fsrity and dirt Qur pursuits and rank being the same, with manj of these 
became acquainted ; and that was the time when I learned what is snfiered 
by lads, even of the highest talents, and unpolluted with a single vice, when 
thrust, by their own misguided ambition, or the deluding Tondness and 
vanity of their parents, into situations of expense which their humble means 
are utterlj^ unable to support. There it was I first knew some who had 
nearly finished their studies and their lives : -^ the body worn to a shadow, 
•—the kind, noble heart sunk into despondency by want and wo, — and the 
bright intellect strained to the verge or insanity bj over-exertions, surround- 
ed by povertv, and anxiety, and starvation I" Simon's voice trembled with 
emotion as he spoke. He stood a minute silent, and then resumed his 
spade, with a cloud on his brow, very unlike the usual sun-bright expression 
which characterized his face. It was long before he spoke again, and when 
he did, he abruptly began the same subiect, which, it appear^, he had men- 
tally pursued. "That was my first and last season at college. I laboured 
hard — made all the improvement I could ; and, when the session was over, - 
bade it, and every thought of being made a eentleman, farewell. I grate- 
fully thanked mv good father for what he had alreadv done for me : but, by 
an account of wbat I had seen amon^my fellow-students, efiectually cured 
him of the wish to make his son a minister. 

" If every honest man were as easily persuaded, how much it would be 
for the happiness of himself and his family and the country at large. The 
Christian religion, — blessed be its Author! is designed for the poor as 
well as the ricn : and it would not be easy to tell whether the rich or poor 
have most need of it to guide and siipport them through the cares and 
temptations belon^ng to each rank ; but because the poorest have all the 
privileges of Christians as well as the richest, does that infer that they shonld 
become its teachers ? Some indeed, are, from their childhood, stamped as 
it were by a superior turn cf mind and talents, which shine out even in 
their persons anid manners. Stich will adorn any profession, but we do n't 
often see them, and it is not of those I speak, l^ut what kind of ministers 
of the gospel can they make, who, with only ordinary talents, have been 
thumpit through the more needful drudge- work of the indispensable classes 
at school and college, so as to entitle them to a license to preach, and who 
look to the minist^ for sorrow ha'et else than the road to the manse, (he 

glebe, and the stipend ! To obtain this, they will cringe to rich and to poor, 
attering the evil passions of both. How it has gnawed my soul to see a 
man of this sort, utterly destitute of a gentleman's manners, or feelings, or 
accomplishments, merely because he oLd learned Greek and Latin, tranfr* 
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planted into a gentleman's house to have the up-bringing of his eons, 
though ignorant of the literature and of the very lansuage of polished life. 
And, alas ! how they are likely.to be brought up -^ how they are, in fact, 
bix>ught up, by one who, to keep himself in his place, having no better 
means — most cringe and flatter and indulge his pupils — gratity their pro- 
pensities and humours — connive at their tncks, and conceal their delinquen- 
cies 1 They know little of human life who do not know that it is from such 
education as such men can give that so many of our young gentry, and even 
nobles, grow up idle, headstrong, and disobedient — often the dissipated or 
' profligate slaves of their own wayward passions. Neglecting every reU- 
^ous doty — scorning its ministers, ahd hating Greek and Latin, because 
religion and its ministers, and their studies, are all indissolubly associated 
in tneir minds with their first preceptor, who, whatever his mode of teach- 
ing may have been, has never remembered the first, the last, the sole pur- 
pose of all teaching and all learning ; that of striving to the uttermost of 
nis power to make his pupils good and useful and pious men, men devoted 
to tne performance of outy, and willing to live or die for their country or 
their God, as GK>d mav see fit to require. 

"And on the other hand, my dear fellow, will you try to figure to yourself 
the situation of an accomplished, cultivated, thoroughly- taught youth, who, 
whatever may have been his original rank, has all the mind and feelings of 
a true gentleman, when the necessity of his circumstances compel him to 
accept, and grateJuUy to accept, the first ofier he mav receive of a place as 
tutor, although it be among those who have not one feeling in common with 
him, nor one feeling towards him but that he is a dependant in their pay. 
His verv labours in the most important work which can be trusted to a 
human oeing, that of training young immortal creatures for earth and for 
heaven, sink him, in the estimation of the ignorant or vulgar rich or great, 
to the rank of an inferior. In the drawing-room he is never expected to 
appear ; — and at the dinner table he is expectCMd to sit as a mute. What- 
ever the conversation may be, though he could enlighten and enliven and 
delight by joining in the discussions, the sound of his voice would startle 
the company as much as if one of the candlesticks had spoken. It is very 
clear that in sush cases the best tutor's best effi>rts may not succeed in bring- 
ing up his pupils to be either learned or virtuous, when fiither and mother m 
tmy way withhold their support to the means he mav find needful to employ, 
or in any way sanction disobedience or faults which he has occasion to 
reprove. If they show him neglect, or slight his opinion, or scorn his judg- 
ment, or sneer at him in his absence, hie usefulness is at an end. And it is 
deplorable to think of the insane cruelty of meny parents, especiallv 
mothers, m this most momentous subject ; and Heaven pity any consci- 
entious young man so situated ! 

" Nojdoub^ there have been some young men transplanted into happier 
and fairer scenes than theqp — among the good, the great, and the wise, 
who have not only welcomed them as equals, but as instructors ; and when 
all the best powers and energies of thehr hearts and intellects have beea 
called into action — but oh, boy, boy ! these are rare occufrences, and few, 
few there be in humble rank, oi the manv who are educated for the church, 
who can look back on such an oasis in the dreary wilderness of their proba- 
tionary life ; — therefore let me advise you not to look forward to it, but 
I leave the ministry to those who are already by God*s will in that rank of 

; life which beet fits them for it Do you, my dear young friend, fix your 

heart and mind on an humbler but surer sphere of usefulness, in that rank 
where your mother has shown you what one pair of little hands, never idle^ 
{ mav accomplish. How constantly and energetically she has exerted her- 

I self for the most worthy and beneficial purposes/ and how much good she 

has done I Even her unobtroded example bas in many ways improved the 
16—6 
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neighbourhood. Take her for yottr example : — Let your a£pir&iions be to 
rise in and to adorn that sphere in which her worth has hitherto enabled 
yoa, with God's blessing, to live and thrive. Here we have peace and 
plenty, and many humble but rational enjojrments ; and the means of 
acquirins^ knowledge to fit us, in our turn, to instnict tlrase whom, in the 
course of providence, it may become our duty to teach. Let us employ our 
one talent well to the best of our power ; and rely upon it we sliall in no wise 
lose our reward either here or hereafter. In doing this, rest- assured the 
. ministry will not suffer. Better far would it be were it left, more exclu- 
sively^ m the hands of those whose natural rank and educatioa fits, without 
such mortal toils and sufferings, for the fulfilment of its duties. 

Simon then ceased for a while to speak, ending, as he generally did, with 
a few emphatic words, to which his bright expressive countenance and 
powerful voice gave such force and meaning, that I have sometimes found 
myself repeating them over and over for days after. 

No man was ever better entitled to direct and advise; for in all things he 
practised his own lessons, and exacted far mwe of himself than of others. 
If ever it might be said of any mere man, I might dare to say of him, that 
he went about continually doing ^ood ; — and ai the end of a well-spent day, 
devoutly implored forgiveness of his Saviour and his God, because he liad 
done 00 little. T lov^ him and revered *him from my infancy as a father, 
aftd of late had begun to repeat that honoured title more tenderlv in my 
heart, for it was mingled there with another, and thai other was the name 
of Simon's daughter. I loved, I suppose, as otbef boys love ; though, of 
course, I thought no boy or man- had ever loved like me. Sunon, probably, 
was aware of my feelings before I knew them myself; and soon spoke to me 
with all the frankness of his upright guileless heart. He threw no obsta- 
cles to torment, or provoke me to ny in the face of reason and duty : but he 
calmly explained tne enormity of people tnarryin^ bef<M» having the means 
of providing for a family — a crime which he illustrated by many a wofiil 
example ; and afler pointing out, and placing me on the road through which 
I mia|bt, by my own efforts, obtain these means^ we went on peacefully, 
like father and son, as before. He gave me the management, first of a part, 
and then of all his farm, during his summer journeys, and also encouraged 
me to take a small portion of it into my own hands, for which I paid him 
rent, Uke Jacob. I served him seven years, and they seemed to me but as 
seven days. I was not, like Jacob, cheated at the end of them ; fi:>r Ihese 
labours had their effect, and enabled me to acquire a legal title to call Simon 
father. That I have been happy beyond the common lot, will be easily be- 
lieved, when I say, that Simon's daughter is worthy of her parentage. 

Years have rolled on ; how rapidly they roll, and with ever-increasin^ 
speed ! Still they have found me a blest and happy man, in spite of an ordi- 
nary portion of the troubles and sorrows of this soene of trial. 

During one of those years, circumstances oc(yirred which made it need- 
ful for me to accompany Simon in his annual ground of the summer fairs. 
All things having been prepared, on a sw^eet May morning we set ofE Si- 
nM>n and I, as esoort to his pony and covered cart, in which he conveyed his 
articles of merchandise, amongst which, and other annual contributions, 
was my mother's annual web of towelling, made of yarn, spun by herself 
from liilt of her own growing. And, in spite of the perfection and cheap- 
ness to which the improvements of machinery have brought all species of 
goods, this still found a ready market among a certam class of sub* 
stantial judicious housewives, who prefer lajriag out twenty shillmgs for 
what will last twenty or thuty years, to giving ten shillings for what will be 
worn out in five. I was very doleful tor some miles ; but wherever we 
went, Simon, acquainted with every turn, every house and tree, every place 
and person, had something to tell of all. In his c^mptLay it yvas impossible 
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to eontinue clall or uninterested in what was pds^ing aroiinci yoix. H« was 
welcomed wherever he appeared. It seemed as if ibe kindness of hils own 
heart made every other heart kind to himj and during this summer's ex- 
earston I often thought that he lived more in the same space of time than 
any other person. He never was dozened or indiiierent. He was alive to 
'every event and every one's interests. He knew every onc^s children by 
imme ; knew every one*« subjects of joy and sorrow ; and w«s ever ready 
with heart and hand to help and console and advise in the most cfibctual 
manner. , 

On this grand event ot our married life, this our first parting, in the sa'd- 




_ __ portion of existence. This promise I faithfutiv kept. 

events, indeed, were few; bvtthe anecdotes which the depdt in Simon^s 
memory furnished, and which the interest he took in all be saw called forth 
from others, were unnumbered, and might fill many goodly volumes. 
Whether I am right in thinking that a few of them kvill interest other peo- 
ple as they interested me, I cannot ^ess. We are most inadequate juages 
of the real importance of what is said, or done, or suffered by ourselves, or 
those we love; or the power of what has passed under our own eyes, or. 
into our own ears, to exefte interest in those w^ho have no local attach- 
ment?, and no smaU personal importance or vanity to tnas their feeling. 
Little events tiMit are near are so much greater than great ones afar off! 
An u^ly little gray moth on my window at this instant bides from my eye 
'the rising moon, and a feudal eastle, with some miles of sea and land 
around it. 
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"Simon 'told me he meiant to pay a visit to an old and intimate friend in tne 
neighbourhood of this pfece, whom he aever failed to see as he passed, and 
at whose house I would be hcKartilywelcomed as his- companion. " It is 
only about four miles from this," said he ; " we'll leave the pony here, and 
wvk out in the afternoon." 

It was a most lovely evening when we set off; summer was in all its 
glory ; and he must have a coldor a wicked heart, who can gaze unmoved 
on all ihe varied eharms -which nature,. in this .delightful season, seatters 
■ around us. Whether we look abroad on the wide face of the country, aikl 
mark it clad in t^ glowing mantle ' of a coming harvest — that promise of 
comfort and abundance to thousands and thousands of dependent beings 
— or observe the mhinter beauties lavished on every turf we tread beneath 
our feet, we have equal cause to adore the Father.who so eareth for us,.and 
whose care we, alas! requite ^with. such thoughtless ingratitude! Such 
were my reflections as we wound along the beautiful road that leads from 

L towards the viltege of D— . I could have long indulged 

them in silence, but Simon was no admirer of silence. " The man," said 
he, '* whom we are going to visit, is one of the most marked instances I 
have ever known of what can he eficcted by patient, prudent industry, and 
good management He set out in life without a single sixpence^and he is 
nowa weaithy farmer with bouses and lands of his own ; able to set his 
family most respectably into the world ; «nd that, I am very certain, with- 
out having ever wronged any one of a penny. When '4uile a child,- he was 
left an oi;phan, and the only ^uide and guardian he had was his grandmother, 
who maintained herself and him by spinniog. William herded, as most 
country children do, forth* neighbouring farmers, and did any other little 
jobs that offered through the summer, and with his 6maU earnings was«ble 
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to go daring the winter to the parish achooK I have often beard him teO, 
that when he used to say to his iprrandmother, ' Oh, erannie, what '11 become 
o' me when I'm big, and have naebody to help me forward, or speak a cude 
word for me V * Hand your tongue, bairn,' she would say, ' turn up the buke 
there that's lyin' on your knee, and see wha it is that ca's Himsel' Tke 
Fatiter of thefaUterUaa, and the orpkan*s atay. Tak ye gude care to do your 
am part faithfully, as &r as in ye Hes, and be ye vera sure He will not forget 
His promises. — Blessed be His name.' 

" * But, grannie, what 's * my part ;' what can sie a wee body as me do ?* 
' My bairn, your part is to be as ^de as ye can ; to labour at your buke, 
to improve your sma' opportunities as muckle as possible. That buke 
tells ye of a Saviour who will guide all who trust in him. Be true, honest, 
and faithfu' ; not only a reador but a doer of ^ His wprd ; for if we disobey 
His commandments, and follow ailer sin, we canna reaaonably expect to 
partake in His promised mercy either here or hereafter. Be an honest 
man^ as your fatner was afore ye; and aye mind this, " I have been young, 
and now am old, and never yet did I see the righteons forsaken, or his 
children begging their bread." ' 

'' It was thus mat with * godly simpliciW' the poor old woman rooted in the 
heart of her orphah boy those feelings of strict honesty and pious depend- 
ence on Provioence for yrhich he is so remftrkable." " But," said I, *< there 
must have been something uncommon or strange in his lot that has enabled 
him to rise from such extreme poverty to wealth and consequence." 

'^iNothing either strange or uncommon," rejoined Simon, " any more than 
that he who sowed the field before us shoaid reap the harvest. William 
reaped the happy fruits of a good and early established character. A 
wealthy farmer, for whom he had herded for two or three summers, think- 
ing him a quiet industrious boy, took him as an under plou^man ; and 
with this farmer he remained twelve years, having in that time risen to ba 
his principal servant, and greatly esteemed and trusted by his master. 
About this time a small &rm in the neighbourhood fell out of lease ; his 
master encouraged him to take it and begin for himself, and was so thor- 
oughly convince of William's honesty, £at he even ofiered to be cautioner 
for his rent William thanked him very gratefully, and, after consulting 
his grandmother, who was now bed-rid, he took the farm ; and though the 
laird was a stranger to him, even here his good character availed him ; the 
gentleman had made strict inquiry about himj and, after the bargain was 
concluded, showed him a letter from a man in the same parish, ofiering 
bL more rent than William was to ^ve. ' But,' says he, 'I understand his 
character is not so good as yours, and I considered 51, per annum well spent 
in buying an honest tenant With what he had saved every year out of 
his wages, he was able to stock the little farm pretty well; but the first 
year or two he was sorely anxious, and toiled late aha early to ensure suc- 
cess. Soon after his good auld grannie went to her rest,'he took a wife, 
and he was most fortunate in his choice. His old master's only daughter 
had aye looked very kindly on him : she was very pretty, and would nave 
better^than a hundred pounds of portion ; but she was neither clever nor 
managing. I well mind his saying to me, ' There 's nae doubt a hundred 
pound is a heap o' siller, and to tell the real truth, it wad be vera convenient 
to me the noo, — besides that she's a bonny loesome lassie,*— but, Simon, 
the thin^ that aye comes in my head is this, whan I 've gotten the hundred 
pound, were 's an end o' t ; for Jeanie is nae manager, she's a bit handless 
thing : and it 's no to be told how a man's fortune, as weel as his comfort, 
depend upon his wife ; she can either baud in or put out his siller without 
hia being able to tell how ; anither thing,if we had bairns, I wufl like to see 
them weel brought up, and I think she's no fit at a' for that, That's a job 
needs baith head and handa !" 
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'^'I commended his good sense, and agreed most heartily to what he said. 
The next time I came round this way I found him married, and it only 
needed a look at the neat- well-ordered house, and the comfortable cleanly 
dinner to which we sat down, to be convinced he had gotten a wife with 
baith < head and hands,* though that was her only portion. They've had a 
lai^ family, and have four sons and two daughters still alive ; I understand 
they ajre an dutiful, well-doins children, and when yon see them, I 'm sure 
ye'll say ye never saw a handsomer family, — but here's the honest man's 
house, and wae 's me, I think every thing looks queer aiid silent about the 
door," 

Every thins did indeed wear a sad and silent aspect as we drew near the 
house of William Shearman. The horses were wanderings about idle, and 
the unyoked cart layat the house-door, from which, as we approached, no 
one appeared, no sound of household work or merry song was heard. Jnst 
as Simon's hand was on the latch, he paused, for we now distinctly heard 
the slow and measured voice of one in prayer, — " Wae's me," saicf Simon 
in a Mrhisper, " the hand of sorrow is here, — that 's the voice of their minis- 
ter, —we must wait till the praj^er is done, — some one is ill,— Oh, which 
can it bet" —and as be spokiB ms .honest countenance bore witness to the 
grief he felt. Tne prayer continued but a very few minutes ; and mingled 
with u Jiere reacheid our ears the stifled sobs of grief, and, now and then, 
the groans as of one in pain. The moment it ceased, Simon went in, and 
dismal was the scene that met our eyes. The father was stretched upon a 
bed, surrounded by his sorrowing family, and fiever can I forget the expres- 
sion of meek resignation, mingled with that of bodily anguish, which ap« 
peared on the countenance of the dying man — for dyinat he evidently was 
— and the various attitudes of afiection and of wo in which his wife and 
children hung round him. His ^roungest daughter, a lovely girl about six- 
teen, sat in the bed behind him, giving, or supposing that she gave, the sup- 
port wtiich was more efficiently afforded by Matthew, his eldest son, the 
perfect stillness and stem composure of whose pale face formed a strong 
contrast with the child-like vehemence of his sister's grief. The mother sat 
upon the bed, with the hand of her faithful partner clasped in bqth of hers ; 
but no tears flowed from her eyes, and her whole countenance had the be- 
wildered look of one in a dream, who does not comprehend what is passing. 
Short and almost silent, though evidently sincere, was the welcome given 
to Simon ; but in a moment they were all once more absorbed in attention 
to their lather. " Oh, Allan," said Simon to a young man, ** what is the 
matter ? -^ what has befallen your father-in-law ?" " A fall," said the young 
man ;. '^coming from the field, standing in his cart, the horse started, and 
he was thrown out backwards on a heap of stones, — the doctor says the 
collar-bone is broken, and sair injury dune about the neck." Before Simon 
conid reply to this whispered communication, Matthew beckoned him to 
approach the bed ; he did so, and as the son named him to his father, a 
bright gleam of intelligence passed over the old man's face ; he made a vio- 
lent eflbrt to speak, but sinking nature could no longer be commanded ; he 
turned his eyes on Simon with a look that seemed to ask for commiseration, 
and sunk hack, exhausted, on the breast of his son. In a few minutes a 
slight convulsion mov.ed the bed'Clothes — then all was still — I saw it again, 
and Matthew bent forward as if to screen his father's face from the view of 
his poor mother, whose attention seemed suddenly roused by feeling the 
hand she grasped convulsed within her own. Matthew soon raised himse^ 
up, and as he did so, he dosed the eyes of his parent The mother started 
from the bed with a frantic gesture — "What is it, what is it, Matthew — I 
charge ye tell me, what is it?" Matthew gently laid down the poor mortal 
remains ; and as he turned to his mother, and attempted to take her in bis 
aroM, he uttered in a deep sepulchral tone — "Mother, dear mother, be 
6* 
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eomposed — the spirit has returned to ^im who gave it 1*^ She turhed with 
a dreadful cry; and as the sight of the already much altered face confirmed 
the dreadful truth, she threw herself on the bed, and gave way to every ez* 
presaion of the wildest grief— " WUliam ! O William, William, WiHiam," 
she repeated over and over, as if she sought relief in uttering that name, 
which was now but an empty £o\md. '* u canna he, it canna be, th^t I am 
Iftfl my lane in this cauld world, William, William, it canna be.** Her chil- 
dren crowded round her, their own distress aggravated by the sight of her 
violence. ' Matthew tried to raise her from the bed, but she dung to the 
corpse. — ** My dear mother, be composed. Is it not the hand of the Lord ? 
^/rainst it wad ye rebel ?'* He paused, and then added in a deeper tone, 
'* Mother, you are disturbing the departuig Jptrif." 

These words were the first she seemed to hear, and addressed as they 
were to a belief (to call it a tupeiratitUm sounds harshly in my ear) so 
prevalent in Scotland, thev produced an immediate effect The clenched 
hands dropped from their hold, and she allowed her son to carry her from 
the chamber of death. As he raised her, I observed her face was flushed, 
and her eye glazed and tearl&ss. 

They were followed by the two weeping daughters, and by Simon, who 
waited at the house^door for Matthew's return from the room to which he 
had carried his mother. '* Matthew," said he, as they shook hands afiec> 
tionately, ** there is something not natural in your mother's situation." 
" Oh, ftir. Simon, can ony body wonder at the violence o' her grief — this 
day nine-and-twenty years — " his voice choked, and Simon, went on. 
" I have known her long, Matthew, I know her piety and resignation under 
suffering. I saw her lose the father to whom she was so fond and dutiful 
a daughter, and I saw her lose her first child, your elder brother ; and while 
she bent like a lily over them in speechless sorrow, every look and motion 
said, ** Not my will, but thine he done." Now, she has shed no tear, her 
cheek and her hand are burning; depend upon it she is taking a fever ; be 
ruled by me, and send for the doctor." " I dinna think that, I'm sure I 
hope it's no sae," replied Matthew; '<but indeed she has na been like 
herseP. That night it happened she had wandered out, as was her custom, 
to'mect him coming frae his wark, so it came on her like a thunder-clap ; 
she never spoke, never shed a tear^ and seemed as if she grew duite 8tiff«^ 
her face has been like paper ever since, till now, as ye say, I aid notice it 
flushed." ** Well, Matthew, be persuaded, and let me send for the doctor." 
" Vera weel, Mr. Simon, be it sae ; but oh, sirs," he added, with a bitter 
eroan, as he turned away, ** what can an earthly doctor do for the rending 
heart!" I offered my services to go onr this errand, and in a few minutes 
I was mounted on one of their horses, pursuing my way back to the town 
we had so lately le(\. 

The. peaceful moon, that smiles ahke on the joys and sorrows of poor 
toilsome man, was shedding its lovely light on every oliject as the doctor 
and I once more drew near the house of mourning. *' What a joyous, 
happy family was this but three shorrdays ago," said he, as we dismounted, 
" and what an awful change t" 

We found that Simon's apprehensions had been too correct The doctor 
bled the nearly insensible mother, and I heard him say that a few hours 
more mi^ht have rendered his services unavailing. " If tears would now 
come to her relief," added he,/' all might soon be well." Simon had inti- 
mated to me that we should return to L that night, in case of putting 

the family to inconvenience, and we accordingly prepared to depart alone 
with the doctor ; but this intention was earnestly opposed by Matthew and 
his brothers. " You hkve assisted roe, Simon, this night, in scaling up my 
father's desk, and I canna tak it kind if ye dinna stay to undo thae seals, 
and bear what's to come o' us a' hereafter." He stopped, for his manly 
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heart was too fall ; Simon's eye, too, glistened as he shook him by theliand, 
and assured him he had no intention but that of returning in the morning 
to stay till he attended the remains of his early friend to uieir narrow bed. 
Here the doctor touched Matthew's shoulder, and told him to go to his 
mother, and say that Simon was going away, and wished to say good night 
to her. Matthew hesitated, as if afraid to distress her, but went, and we 
heard him repeat the message. She seemed to start half up, and exclaimed, 
m a feeble, bewildered voice — ** Simon, Simon Fraser, it's dark night 
now, he manna gang. Surely your father winna let him gang ; tell your 
father to — " No sooner had the words passed her lips than they were 
followed by a burst of uncontrollable a^njy, that seemed absolutely rending 
the soul of the desolated mourner. However, we had the melancholy 
satisfaction of hearing it soon subside into sobs and tears. Simon went 
into the room, and remained a few minutes with her. We then bade an 

afiectionate good-night to the &mily, and proceeded slowly back to L , 

with hearts and feeUngs deeply solemnizea by the scenes we had so unex- 
pectedly witnessed. 

The few and simple events of the time intervening between this and the 
day of the funeral, aflorded little worth recording ; the struggle between 
the natural feelings of overwhelming grief and suggestions of habitual piety, 
were most interesting to witness, but are not subjects for description. 

There was something inexpressibly affecting in the now noiseless wo of 
the widowed mother, and the assiduous afiection with which each of her 
children strove to comfort and sooth her. — "What a blessed education 
these young people must have had," said I to Simon on the day of the 
funeral, as we stood alone at the door; *'^they are really a family of love." ^ 
** Tes," said Simon, " they had the best. They never heard a bBawling 
word pass between their father and mother, and besides that, T often 
observed there was nothing William and she checked with more severity, 
when they were bairns, than any inelination to <^uarrel — the boys were 
taught to be kind and helpful to their sisters ; and if at any time a dispute 
did arise between the boys, instead of quieting them by force, with a gowl 
and a thump on both their backs, as I have o'er often seen in other houses, 
William would look into what they were bickering about, and do justice 
between them ; and as he never spared the oflfender, this made the boys 
less mischievous and heedless of what they did to one another, than if they 
had^known that he would never take heed to what they did. But the grand 
secret of their good education was the perfect obedience their parents 
exacted. None of them can remember a time when they durst even have 
gone out or in at a door if father or mother said ** na." Many peojple are 
so foolish as to think that there 's no use in commanding or controlling the 
will of a wee baimie, or punishing it when disobedient ; but they may take 
the word of an old man, that if their children are disobedient at three years 
old, they will become more and more so every future year they live ; and if 
diildren get their own will in trifles, they will take it in more important 
mattenk" 

Here we were interrupted by the arrival of the liei/^hbours who came to 
atten<tthe funeral. 

The perfect decency and solemnity with which every thing was con- 
ducted was highly pleasing to my feelings, for I couid remember a time 
when country funerals in Scotland were, shame to say so, apt to wear a 
difierent aspect. When the sad and sternly simple ceremony oy which, in 
this country, " dust to dust'* is joined, was over, Matthew invited the a^ed 
clergyman to come in tlie evening, and be present at the readin/^ of nia 
father^s will. When we returned home, accompanied by a maternal uncle 
of the young men, we found a plain well-prepared dinner spread for our 
reception : the widow and her daughters came and sat down, each one trying 
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to restrain the tears that were swelling in their eyes. When we sat duwn 
to this first regular meal since the death of the father, the voice that was 
wont duly to ask a blessing on their humble fare was hushed for ever, and 
all seemed struck anew with the magnitude of their loss. It was strange — 
but among all the afflicting sqenes through which I saw him pass, none 
seemed so far to overcome Matthew's unbending fortitude as this. His eye 
glanced twice towards, his mother, then with a violent efl^rt he took has 
father's emptjr seat, raised his hands, which shook as if palsied, and uttei«d 
a few words, inaudible from excessive emotion. ^ 

From respect to Simon, I was asked to be present at the reading of tlie 
will. Simon and the cler^man broke the seals, and along with Matthew 
Bought every part of the desk in vain for any indication of such a paper. 
" Is there nae ither place we can seek," said tlie uncle, *^did he keep papers 
nae whar else i' the house ?'» " No," replied Matthew, " he had nae ither 
place to my knowledge that he ever put papers into, and farther search is 
needless ; Indeed I was a' but certain that nae will was ever made, but I 
thought it right to look." 

There was perfect silence for a moment — it was broken by the uncle, 
who bluntly addressed his nephew, "Aweel, Matthew, my man^ ye'ro 
master o* a', then — I wuss ye health wi* a' your wealth — it's a pity o' 
your brithers, puir chields J but nae doot ye '11 no' see them want a' tbe- 
gither." A strong expression of displeasure passed across Matthew's brow 
at this speech, but no one spoke. I saw Simon and the old clergy man 
watch him with intense anxietjr. He looked round on his brothers and 
sisters, and then, in his own quiet tone of voice, he said, " I 'm sure we a' 
ken that our dear father that's gane loved a' his bairns alike, and whatever 
is an^ng us o' warld's gear was gained by his industry and prudence, there- 
fortf W is but fair that a' should share it alike. This \» what I think he in- 
tended if it had pleased the Lord to spare him to make his ain will. I wuss 
to God I daur hope to be ay able to fill his place as easily. Let the faim 
and lyin^ money be equally divided amanv us four brithers, and then each 
^e a portion to Lizzy and Mary — 'the only privilege I ax aboon the ]a?e 
js to keep my mother" — he stopped, and I need not describe what followed. 
The brothers showed themselves no less generous, by reminding him that 
he had been assisting their father with the farm long before they were able 
to work ; which, exclusive of birth, gave him a title to more than the rest. 
The uncle said, " It was an unco uiing to act sae cuttitly ; he suld hae 
ta'en advice affsome sensible wise like freend afore he did the like o' that : 
nae doot he's doin' 't for the best, but it's a horrid pity to be riving ana 
dividing at sic a grand farm. Folk suld na be in a hurry wi' the like o' that, 
but that was just the gate o' his father afore him." " Yes,'' interrupted 
Simon, to whom this was addressed, *' Matthew is worthy to be the son 
of William Shearman, and that is as muckle as I can say m his praise, for 
I think in m^ heart a better man or Christian never drew breath." It was 
finally agreed that Simon and the clergyman should act as exeoutors to 
see the property divided, debts paid, &c. Before the good old minister de- 
parted, ne addressed the family with admirable sensa and feeling. I wish 
I could give what he said in his own words, particularly the sinaple yet 
emphatic oires in which he recommended the example of their father to the 
pious imitation of his sons, and bid them beware of putting his memory to 
shame in this world, and forfeiting their hope of rejoining him in that eter- 
nity of bliss to which it had pleased God to receive him. After pronouncing 
a very short but beautiful prayer, the venerable man departed ; and when 
I observed tlie dignified affection that marked his whole demeanour while 
in the house, I could not but muse upon the truly inestimable blessings 
bestowed on a country — the virtues, and consequently the [Hxysperity pro- 
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duced and foarterod by a rend^a clergy. Blessings nothing «lse can produce, 
and the want of which nothing else can compensate. 

** Woy and agmn I say wo" unto biin w^io lightly iinderlakea, or unfaith- 
fully fulfils the awful doty of being thus, as it were, God's delegate on earth ! 
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We left the house of mourning and its excelleni inmates, with feelmgs 
rather solemnized than sad, and pursued onr up-hill road towaids the town 
where Simon had business to transact After wal king some miles in silence, 
I turned to admire the surpassing beauty of the views all around ; and Simon 
sat thoughtfully down on the grass. It was not often that he was so lone 
silent At last, pointing to a cluster of cottages under a clump of line old 
trees a short way off — he looked mournfully in my face, saying— " That 
tenantless clay once sheltered a blithe and thriving family — and now, in 
yon far off field, in an unhallowed grave, lie the banes o' him that was its 
master. I went by — and he was not — I sought him — but his place could 
not be found I' I looked at the good man, and saw a tear trembling in his 
eye, but did not speak. 




ever. James Barr, the tenant of this farm, was a jovial, thorou^h-gaun 
chield, active and laborious — up early and late — drivmg forward his work, 
and keeping his farm and all about it in the bluest possible order. His 
wife was a clever and most worthy woman, who, m her department, fulfilled 
every duty well and wisely. I never met with them but at the time of my 
periodical visits, when I Was sure to receive a most hearty welcome, and 
stayed sometimes an hour or two» sometimes a night, and all seemed well. 
The wife was of a sober and rather a ^rave cast, and James, though rest- 
less and rattle-brained, and apt to let his tongue run on at random^ was yet, 
when we sat down to chat, a rational, clear-headed feHow, with fewer preju- 
dices than common farmers then generally had, of which his fields boie 
sufficient evidence ; for he had adopted many new improvements. I there- 
fore found my occasional visits to him very agreeable, and thought time 
would ere long mend his faults. 

s '' I, however, did not like the manner in which I heard' him spoken of by 
Bis neighbours, even those who I did not think had any cause to dislike 
him. Some laughed and shook their heads, calling him a queer man, giv- 
ing many a hint that, if he Hid not grow rich, it would not be because he 
stickled at the means. ' Only let Jemmy get sight o* the thing he 's want- 




draihen' and dykin* and limin* and dungin' ;* and, ye see, that pleases the 




fin', yet,owre the finger nebs, or I'm mista'en.' 

" The hint of his being in favour with the laird seemed to explain away 
much of what I heard : and thouj^h some things did stick in my mind, and 
though ail seemed going on as hitherto in his nouse, every year seemed to 
add a graver and graver cast to the disposition of his wife, and to furnish 
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iits neighbours with new subjectat of «uspicion. In the course of xn^r usual 
JDumeymgs, in the common room of ah inn, far from this, on the ni^t of a 
fair, I sat with a number of farmers, and dealers of yarious descriptions^ 
who were enjojring themselves round a good fire, and over their ale and 
whiskey punch ; teUing many a strange tale of cheats, pranks, and supple 
tricks they had witnessed in the course of the day, when an old man, seis- 
ing a pause in the conversation, began, * Ay, but what d' ye think o' that 
devil*s limb, Jemmy Barr ? there was he and a bit wee twal year auld cow 
to sell. So, what bad he done, but twa three weeks syne he closes her up 
in the byre, and to wark he fa's on puir aul' Crumie, and he feeds her wi* 
the stuffthey gte to game cocks, dnl/a* me gin I dinna believe it was stowh 
frae the lairo, — I kenna what they ca 't ; but he and the bit callan Jemmy 
curried and scoured and buttered and brushed her aul' hide, till they garred 
her shine like a race-horse. Neist he fa's foul o' her aul' rough horns, that 
I '11 swear had a dizen o' nicks in them ; and he and the bit callan — sor- 
row fa' him to learn his ain bairn sic tricks — and they pared and they 
scrapit wi' this thing and the tither tiling that wrights polish their wark wi', 
till tney made them like ony three year aul' quey's.* Some laoffhed, some 
looked grave, but the speaker went on. ' cut, what do ye think o' the 
graceless dog ^ieing such a lesson to his ain laddie? And that's no the 
y warst o 't — All comes he to the fair wi' his dainty young cow : But he 's 
owre weel kenned now-a-days to come muokle speed at a fair : so he gies 
Jemmy Crumie's tether, and set him into the fair by himself, weel instructed 
how he was to proceed. The father and son took nae notice o' ither whan 
they met, but they had their ain signals for a' that, and about the height o' 
the fair the callan ^eta amaog a wheen stranger folk. So they took notice 
0' him, for he 's a bit b6nny callan, and they spe'ert about his cow, and I 'se 
weirrant vou she was his * granny's cow, and she had to be sell't to pay the 
rent, and, tho' he's as sharp as a needle, he lookit like a simpleton. So by 
comes the father, by ehanee, ye 're sure, and he began jawing him about the 
oow, spe'ert gin it was a year aul', and gin he would gie 't for twa notes. 
So the folk t^k the callan's part, and the twa played to ane anither's han^s, 
till, deevil be on me, gin they did na manage atween them to sell the puir 

auid worn-out b y that '11 die in the calvmg, for a five year auld, o' the 

Guernsey bluid, and got fifteen guineas for her !' 

" The expressions, called forth by this recital were various, as usual, 
among such people, many of them hardened in sin; but, though some 
laughed loud at the successful knavery, all, with one feeling, reprobated 
with execration the conduct of .the godless father. As for me, I was mute 
' in grief and astonishment, and for many years travelled little by the hill 
road, and saw little of James Barr. I could now account for the melan- 
choly of his excellent wife, and for her sake, occasionally stopped at the 
house for an hour. Every thing seemed thriving, the farm, the cattle, the 
houses, all appeared in the highest order. His eldest son, this very JemmT 
mentioned by the old farmer, had grown a fine, tall, handsome fellow, and 
had married well. The wife alone looked sad, and low in spirits, and bro- 
ken in 'health. The last time I saw her, when I was about to take leave, 
she said to me, ' So, Simon, and you must gol Farewell, Simon, it's no 
likely we'Jl ever meet here again, fori 'm wearing awa, and the Lord's will 
be done ! I have tried to do my duty to the best of my knowledge, but I 
have been a poor unprofitable servant It has no pleased the Lord to gie 
me power over the evil spirits I 've had to encounter.' I fixed my eyes on 
the poor woman's face, fearing. her brain was touched with some fanatical 
^ncies, but she went on. * James cares for none of these things. This 
world, and the things o' this world, are a' he looks to ; the mammon of un- 
ri^teousness has blinded his heart. These bams and byres; these bits o' 
fields, his crops and his cattle { these are his gods I Oh, Simon ! Simon ! 
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I daor say he has never said in his heart, There is no, God ; hut, weel I wat, 
be lives without God in this worki, and seems never to remember that there 
IS anither. When he comes as near to the entrance of that unseen world 
au9 I am, what will a* that he ''s gathering and fechting for here avail him ! 
I.have done my best, and strove my best to lead him to higher thoughts, but 
it has pleased God to give me nae power owre him ; and, oh, Simon, Simon, 
that 's heavy at my heart, but it 's no a'. He has ruined my bairns. Young 
things are thoughtless enough at the best, and och, a mother has muckle 
ado, even wi* the best help o' her guidman, to teach them and lead them in 
the way o' their daty to their Maker and their neighbour, and far mair to 
gai: them perform it But oh, wae 's me ! I've had ony thing but help frae 
the father o' my unhappy weans. Gleg are they, and easily did they learn 
that he would find little faut tho' they should fling a' their puir mither's coun- 
sels at their heels ! ^ I have prayed, day and nisht have I prayed, when nae 
iBortal e'e saw, nor mortal ear heard me ; and like king David, when he 
prayed for pardon o' his ain sins, and the sins of his cruel and rebellious 
sons, I ha'e mony a weary night watered my couch wi' my tears. But it 
availed not, and now I can greet nae mair. My head 's burning dry. and 
ray he^rt *s withered. I cannot last lang now, the Ldrd will soon tak me 
hame ; and tho' it has been his holy will to deny me an answtr to my 
prayers while living och, maybe, S[mdn, he may vouchsafe an answer in 
raercy when I'm dead ; he may yet touch their cauld and stony hearts, and 
open their eyes before they-sleep the sleep o' death. They say deeins folk 
see whyles muckle that's commg, ahd if the thoughts o* my heart, vx&Va 
gaun like a hammer, dinna mislead me, there's baith wo and want afore 
Stem when I 'm awa. Ill gotten gear winna last. A little that a just man 
hath is better than great riches o' the ungodly. And, O Lord ! it may be 
that the unthankfu' hearts, that ^rew careless and hard in the day of pros- 
perity, may melt and be purified in the furnace of afSiction.' 

'' The poor woman's cheeks had rapidly assumed a vivid red, and h^r 
eyes sparkled intensely, as if with inspiration, as she spoke, not in the 
usual subdued mournful tones, but with the rapidity and force of delirium. 
She turned suddenly from me and went into the house ; and I sought the 
field for some of her family. I found her son James, and told him I thought 
his mother alarmingly ill. He looked sincerely concerned, and instantly 
quitting his work, hurried into the house ; I believe a doctor was sent 
for without loss of time, biit the good woman died in the couse of the next 
day. 

**I do not know how soon her dying words begain to be fulfilled, for ful- 
filled they were, at least in part I was disgusted to hear how little her 
husband regarded her death. I suppose he bad felt her silent serious virtue 
and piety a. severe restraint ; and, as his neighbours said, ' gaed clean afiT 
at the nail,' as soon as she was removed. But still he went on accumulat- 
ing wealth by all sorts of means, and everything seemed to tludye with 
him, and round him ; when, suddenly, he became dull and disputed, and 
careless of all his former idols. He shut his eyes upon his fine norscs, his 
prize cows, his beautiful fields, and rich crops ; the neighbours said, he had 
got the blink o' an ill e'e, or that he had seen a bogle, and some that his 
wife's ghost haunted him. Others thought ' his conscience was waukened, 
and it might lead to guid, if he didna quench the workings o' the spirit y but, 
oh, sirs! James is unco like a man that would do that, ye see he has na gaen 
near the minister !' 

" Meeting his son, he begged me to go in and see his father, who was 
' sore changed, and sat continually by the fire moaning and sighing.' And 
when we ax what ails him, he only repeats in a voice that wo^d break 
your heart, * What ails me!' And we daur na leave him alanefor a minute, 
since ae day I catched him hiding a piece rape wi' a rinnin' noose on 't. 
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QvAe save us !* Amen, God save us ! repeated I. Your father, and you, 
and all the rest of us, have much need to pray, Lord save us, else we perish. 
Lord, lead us not into temptation ! You have all had a long period of pros- 
perity and health. If you have not received and used these blessings well* 
see that you profit by adversity, should it now be at hand. You, James, 
are still a young man ; and be warned to ' Remember thy Creator in the 
dayB of thy youth, before the evil days come, and the years draw nigh in 
which thou shalt say, I have no; pleasure in them,' as your wretched father 
now does ; for you may rest, assured, that whether you have prosperity or 
adversity, this life, with all its joys and sorrows, will soon, soon pass away 
like a tale that is told. Even should we arrive at old age, which very few of 
us do, and we are liable to death every moment ; but, supposing we should 
attain to the extremest length of life, still death comes at last, and mark nae, 
James, * after death the judgment 'Ay, that's just like my puir mother, 
she was aye speaking that gate. O, it was beautifu* to hear ner how she 
could speak, just like U^ minister or you, Simon !' ' It is little matter what . 
we speak or hear unless we make a good use of it,' said I, ' unless, indeed, 
fo bring us under a heavier Condemnation. He who knows his duty, or 
who, from his opportunities, might know it, and who does not fulfil it, shall 
be beatea with many stripes. Your excellent mother's life was .as good as 
her conversation was instructive and edifying. And if you tlon't make a 
good use of both her precepts and her example, it would be better for you 
at the last day if yon had never been bom. I say, James — far better 
would it be never to have known life at all, than by our own wilful sins and 
impenitence, to incuf the risk of living to all eternity in torments prepared 
for the devil and his angels.' 'Thae'sawfu' words, Simon 1' said he. 
MTes, they are awful words,' I replied, ' but not the hundredth part so awful 
as the fact is terrible and tme. ^They are awful now ; they are of infinite 
importance now : how awful then will they be at the hour of death ! tho', 
even then, their real importance cannot be increased ; for it is only now that 
it will avail us. It is during every moment of our fleeting lives that it is of 
eternal importance to us to consider their awful meaning, not merely at the 
hour of death. What will it avail us then rto remember the words of 
God spoken to us thro' the voice of our mother 7 what, but to agsravate the 
terrors and the horrors of death ! After a life of sin, of utter cusregard of 
our duties to Grod and to man, when we can do no more ill, when tempta- 
tion is extinguished in the dregs of existence, when the surfeiting of sin fills 
us with loathing and remorse — shoula we then be happy to make a snatch 
at heaven rather than eat of the fruit of our doings in that place prepared 
for the evil spirits to whose guidance we abandoned ourselves as long as 
we could — what will it avail? will that wish entitle us to enter on a state 
of eternal enjoyment?' * Thro' our Saviour,' said the young man. *He 
pardoned the penitent thief on the cross.' 'He did,' 1 replied, 'the thief 
received his pardon at the hour of death ; but what authority have we to 
suppose tfral his repentance was deferred till then 7 It is nowhere said at 
what time he had committed the crime for which he sufiered. Detection 
and condemnation don't often follow instantly ; it might have been years 
before: and probably, from the feelings be showed, it had been deeply 
repented of. And never forget, this was a ease without a parallel on earth. 
The Lord and Giver of life was at the moment making atonentent for the 
sins of the world, and, with his ownNlivine lips, gave toe assurance of par- 
don to a repentant human brother in the agonies of death, who bad con- 
fessed his divinity at that dark and dreadful hour when his own apostles 
had forsaken him and fied. And, moreover, it is only God and our Saviour 
who can j||d^e of the degree of guilt that accompanies any crime ; so, do 
not let any frantic hopes arising from this one cue, which, as I have. said, 
can never have a parallel on earth — delude you to put off the hour of peni« 
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ttnoe and amendment If you read ^our Bible, it is impoetible you etft 
overlook the perpetually recurring testimony of both Old and New Teet*- 
ment, that, without holmess, no man can see Qod. And, James, holiness 
is not a thmg to be put off and on at pleasure. It is no particubur act of 
lopentanoe, of piety, or of good works. It is the habitual temper. It 10 
truth, honesty, and purity, influencing our whole conduct to our neighbour, 
and devout worship of our God, fitting the soul, after death, to joiow pure 
and glorious spirits in heaven in their divine occupations.' The youns man 
was vety attentive while I spoke^ and very grave. He thanked me mr my 
good advices, ^- and, perfectly resolvod to begin to repent next momine, lie 
round, as multitudes before and mnce have found, the road to peniUtioB 
made smooth and pleasant by a pavement of good resolutions. 

*' I went into the houso with nim, and then saw the father, a breathing 
monument of what poor frail man is when touched by the fin^r of God ! 
He sat Bcowline around him, with mingled hatred and fear m his angi7 
countenance, rerasing to eat or speak. He was lean, and haggard, and So- 
looking for his years, and it was verv dif&cult to believQ hiintne same pep- 
son I had formerly known, full of jokes and joviality ; at work from mora- 
ine till night, through foul and fair weather, heaping up uncertain riches, 
and now mat he had got them, thero he was, to snow us that, without the 
blessing of God, our hope and our labour are' all in vain. Surrounded with 
comforts and blessings, he knew no comfort, and felt no blessing ! He 
had, no doubt, through life, attended ehurch regularly. He had paid God 
external worship, ha3 honoured Him with hisTips when his heart was far 
from him, but it may be truly said, he had never devoutly and piously prayi^ 
God to bless him, or his work ; and God left him to himself! He looked It 
me as I entered, and a consciousness that I knew him and his doings 
seemed to cross his mind with a strong feeling of shame. His pale face 
reddened for a moment, and then became paler than beforo. He rose from 
his seat, and gave me his hand as. cold and damp as clay. * Neighbour,' 
said I, ' I am sorrv to see you thus.' ' Ay, I ha* na' been weel,' he replied ; 
and the croak of his hollow sepulchral voice made me chill, and brought to 
my mind stranse thoughts of the doleful creatures, we are told, were to 
howl over Babylon. * Ay, I ha* na' been wee),' he repeated, ' and I canna 
just say either what ails me.* 'Yon are needing exeroise, for one thing,' 
said I ; ' you are grown quite cauld and stockit wi' sitUng there dozening 
at the fire. Go out to your work, man, and do your duty.' ' My duty !' 
he uttered after me with a shudder. ' Ay, your duty,' I also repeated ; * do 
you think our duties cease though we oease to perform them?' ' Maybe 
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fane wmng. The grnnd 's cald, wat^ and dirty. There 'a nao'ligl^t nor 
eat in the sun now ; the warid's grown dark and u^y ; the very bits o^ 
birds that used to sing afue merry and sweet when the warld vas bonny — 
their din deaves me now : they do naething but scriech in my lugs like a 
wheen jay-piet9. I hate the warld, and I wish I were out o* 't i there ^s nao- 
thing like what it wont to be. I eaed into the barn — to do a thing ' — Us 
son*s eyes and mine met — 'to do a thing — I kent nana were near mo, 
and that I would get peace to do *t. But, just then, just at the moment, 
such an awfu' sound pierced my ears ! •— the dreadfu' thou^ entered my 
nind that it was the last trumpet ; I fell throu' my purpose, snd I stokleBed 
doun to the floor, and there I stood still trembling ; cald di^ps fell frao my 
brow and chin, and the noise o' a hundred mills was in mv brains. At Isst 
I cam a wee to mysel' ajaiiijand what was a* this about, think ye 7 Hsaid 
over ooy body the like? What wss 't but the cmwing o' this oock on* 
%aak, at my log! heard ony ano ste the Ukto'^t, timt IdMald ha aao 
15—7 
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bewitched as to staun there shirerin* and gaspin,' as if I was in the deatf 
thraws, because the cock craw'd !' *The crowing of a cock has awakened 
the conscience of a sinner, before now/ said I, solemnly* ' If you were con- 
scious of any criRie, either perpetrated or intended, I hope, like Peter, yo« 
went out and wept bitterly?' His face changed colour, but he went on, as 
if he had not heard me, to repeat, 'I hate this ugly warld, I wish I were 
weel out ot* ' Speak no ill of this world,' said I, * it's far too good ibr those 
who are in it, oeignbour ; and see that ye be fit to leave it, ana fit to appear 
before your Maker in judgpaent, before ye impiously revile it, and wish to 
leave it. Remember, there is neither knowledge, nor device, nor repentance 
in the ^ve, to which we are all hurrying fast enough ; it may be, most of vm 
will thmk it too fast when the time comes, though we speak so daringhr. 
Mean^me, crack at leisure about quitting thjs beautiful world ; and seneifor 
your doctor to look after your body, and send for the minister to look into 
Tour soul ; and mind, my friend, to attend to the advice of both, for they 
both /know their business and their duty well, and they may fit you either to 
live or die when it .is God's will.' ' 

'(The doctor did his part effectually, and soon set the sinner on his feet 
and into his fields again. But the worthy clergyman's ministrations were 
poured into deaf ears and a stony heart ; and, could you believe it ? the 
very next time I saw this wretchea man was in a haberaasher's shop, buy- 
ing finery for a glaiket, impudent young gipsy, whom he afterwards marped I 

** His son, and his family, and the rest of his children, then left th^e house ; 
and James took a small farm some miles distant ; for, as the gash old 
neighbours foretold, the laird had got over the finger nebs, and would let 
him none of his land. 

" The father returned to his work, but, as he had truly said, * every thing 
was ahin'.' The drains were choked, the fields were ill ploughed, the fences 
were broken down, and the cattle ranging in all directions, among cornfields, 
turnips, and hay. The potatoes were not hoed,<the turnips not thinned, 
the com full of thistles, dockens, and gule. His precious horses were all 
in bad condition ; one was coughing, another was lame, a third broken- 
Winded. Carts, ploughs, and harrows, and barrows, and harness, — shov- 
els, and spades, and hinges, and locks, and keys, were all damaged^ and 
disordered, and broken, and lost He toiled, and stormed, and cursed all 
ttirO*. Turned ofiTone servant, and beat anoUier for insolence, who imme- 
diately left his place, by way of mending matters. His sons were away 
from him ; nothing remained but one or two boys, who had early learned 
to imitate the men, who had imitated the sons, who had iniitated the father ; 
and it would bavo been difficult to say which of them had arrived at the 
highest state of perfection in the science and practice of knavery. 

" The fellow ne had beaten, while trudging towards the nex't town, fell 
in with one of those blights of civilized life, those cankers, gangrenes, worse 
than moth, and rust, and mildew, and dry rot, — a pettifogger in a p^tty 
town ; and jhis nuisance was trudging, like himself, in quest of mischief. 
They were originally nearly of the same rank in life, tbo' the scavenger of 
brawls and iniauity was a smart vouth, and a beau withal. However, peo- 
ple generally nnd their level in this world, and they soon entered into coiv-' 
versation. The disbanded ploughman related his heavy affliction, in being 
forced to leave his place at mid-term without warning ; and also ^ave a fuU 
and particular account of the thrashing he had received from his' master. 
He was proud of the deep interest and sympathy with which so fine a gen- 
tleman entered into his case, repeated it over and over again, and redoubled 
his blows at every repetition. The consequence is easily anticipated, — 
James Barr was regularly cited to appear l>efore the sherifl^ for an assault 
upon his servant 

'^Tho inextricable confusion and min in which he found his affiiirs out 
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«Td(>9rt, pat him, as may be l>dteved, into no very pleasant iramo of mind 
m the hoase. Even very good men seem but too oflen to imagioCi that 
there best remedy for the Uls and provocations they meet with abroad, is to 
make their wives and families as uncomfortable as possible at home. And, 
it must be confessed, that most men are, more or less, actuated by the same 
spirit a« the brave fellow immortalized in Christ's Kirk on the Green, who, 
to aven^ himself of the ills SHStained abroad, * gaed hame and paid his 
wife, for^e could pay nae ither.' But James Boxr, though an unprincipled, 
was not an ill-natured man ; and circumstanced as ho was now, such a 
wife as he had lost might have done much to console and assist him in head 
and hands, and have guided him, both in worldly and spiritual evils, through 
his labyrinth of misefy. While she lived, he had at all tmies on coming homo 
found his house, his wife, his children, and his meals, in readiness and com- 
fort The cows were milked ; the cheese and butter made ; the poultry 
fed ; calved and pigs and chickens reared ; and all these various articles 
prepared and arranged, and sent to market at the regular moment. He 
never knew, and jmv^t mqiurod, how these and GlCty other tjiings were done. 
How the blankets, and sheets, and slurts, and clothes, of himself and his 
lamily were got, or made, or mended. All tilings were done, that was all 
he knew. Sun set and rose, and he rose in health and strength, and went 
to his fields, and came home^ and eat, and drank, and slept, without its 
having ever occurred to him that there was anything in all this for which 
he oiught to thank Qod, or his wife. He never saw her dirty, or in a hurry, 
or angry, or toiting ; so, he concluded that all that work cost no trouble or 
iatigue, but just came about in the ordinary course of nature — like the 
returns of daylight, or the diflferent seasons — for so he had seen things go 
on in his father's house ; and he looked upon it as a settled matter, and 
that it always was so, and could not be otherwise* 

*' His consternation, therefore, was not small, to find the state of his 
household afiairs now ; and he could not, though a clever man, he could 
not understand what was the matter ; and why his house was dirty. Iiis 
meals never ready, his fine wife all moiled and soiled, scolding .and fuming ; 
her clothes half put on, her fly-cap riven, and pooks of her uncombed dirty 
hair sticking out at the holes. He got leave to eat his ill-boiled uncomfort- 
able porridge, by the help of a splash of blinket milk, all alone ; for his 
wife had no time to sit down with him, and chose rather, at some other time 
of the morning, to breakfast on tea by herself: spending ten times as long 
4« her husband, what with frying ham, broiling fish, or preparing some 
other savoury dose to season her protracted meal. Then, up she would 
«tart, and rush away to overtake and huddle through some work which 
should have been ciono three hours before, thinking herself very clever, 
because she was in a hurry ; while the table, covered with jaups of tea and 
cream, half-melted pickles of sugar, half-buttered half-eaten pieces of bread, 
bitten pieces of ham, dirty cups and saucers, and bowls and tea-pot, was 
left to adorn the hitherto well-ordered comfortable apartment. The fire 
was left unmended, the dinner foigotten, while she was employed !n alter- 
nately flyting and laughing with the maids, and half-doing at mid-day the 
work of yesterday. 

^VWet and weary and hungry, sick and sore at heart witli the evils he 
everywhere encountered on his farm, who would not have pitied even 
James Barr when he came home to such a wife and such a house, and 
found her blowing and puffing to kindle up the forgotten fire, and to pre- 
pare some hasty smoky dose for his dinner ! Her hands and arms smutted 
with coals and soot, and a black patch left on her nose when she wiped off 
the last dribble, there she floundered about, her handkerchief flving loose 
from her neck, and her drajgged petticoats kilted and tied in a Knot at her ' 
back. 
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'* H«d thin 08 been onlj one-tenth |iait m bed, it ie probable he-wronU 
have wasted himself in rase and abaae ; but these things were so new to 
him, so utterly incomprehensible, so far beyond all appearance of ever 
b^ng remedied, that it was astonishment and despair, a sort of bewilder- 
ing speculation as to what all this would end in, not wnUk, that he felt. 
He groaned heavily, and held up his hands in silence, as he at length saw 
the dirty tea- cups, and other wreck of the breakfiist, hurled off the table, to 
make room for riis raw, tough, smoked, singed, disgusting dinner. 

** I have often in my own mind compared the exemption from punish- 
ment which such wives enjoy, eVen from men who would have visited the 
most trivial mistake or error of an excellent woman with the bitterest re- 
' proaches, to a circumstance I have firequently had occasion to obeenre io 
the course of my business. If a rascal makes a fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
fails for a hundred times more than he can pay, the case seems desperate ; 
and the creditors, rather than involve themselves in law-pleas, and other 
unprofitable expenses and troubles,, in the vain effi>rt to recover anythiiur 
like a reasonable dividend, «t ooce gire all vb, and, after rautteiing ana 
blustering out a few hard names and devil-take^'ims, leave a villain, who 
deserves the gallows, in peaceable possession of a house and furniture, and 
com^rts and luxuries, such as dazales their own eyes with msgnificenoe. 
But when an honest man from inevitable causes is forced to declare hin»* 
self insolvent, though he spends weaiy days and sleepless nighta, and live* 
upon a paring that he may be able to pay them nineteen shillings in the 
pound ; it is a fact, my dear fellow, I have seen it more than once, I have^ 
seen it often, — they will roup even to the bed he sleeps on, — l&ey tsOl 
bring hisir^anPs cradle to the hamnur to obtain the other shilling ! 

"In the midst of such a meal as those James Barr was now obliged to 
eat, or toonl, — a tap at the door set both his dogs on their feet, barking and 

gtiwlins with their teeth set, and every hair erect with rage. One S tho 
ds hdd them in, while the other went to the window to see what excited 
such ire. * Oh, the puir beasts^' cried he, ' just to see the natundity o^ 
them ! nae wonder they barkit, it 's twa messenger chiels.' ^Messengers P 
exclaimed his master. ' Ay, thae kind o^ chaps that come to puir tbUu* 
Another tap, louder t!»n the first, announced the impatience of tM visiters^ 
and exasperated the rage of the oolleys. James went to the door, and was 
formally served with a summons, at the instance of his discarded plough- 
man, to appear before the sherilTto answer for his conduct in having beatea 
and cruelly maltreated his servant, and putting him in fear of his life. And ho 
was also served with another summons at the instance of this said aggrieved 
idoughman for payment of waees and board wages on or before such a 
day, both papers being properly fenced round with all right alarms and 
threats of the law. Havm| felt himself the injured party, James Banr waa 
not aiitde astonished at this turning of the tables. He expressed some 
natural inipatience and anger at the rascal's wickedness and audadty. 
The two fag-ends of the law spoke pacifScally — said they were not to 
blame — were only doing their doty ^ and s6 forth; and after he had 
given some farther vent to hisoveibnrdened feelings in abuse of the villain 
who had ruined his horses, destroyed his patent plough, Stolen his hay, his 
oats, and his beans, they walked efl^ leaving, as is their wont, little peace or 
comfort behind them. 

''In the midst of his overwhelming load of cares and of work, all most 
be left, and he must go six miles off to consult some man of the law as to 
what was now to be oone. As he turned from the confusion and nun tiiat 
eveiywhere encountered his view, and the set of wretches he left reveUing 
.in the midst of it, some internal force seemed almost to throttle htm; 
he struck his clenched fist on his breast, and they heard him nutltt, *Ob^ 
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~* my lost wife !' And it is probable some agonizing thouglits as to the 
change wrought by her death, had crossed his heart. 

".This 'expedition cost him one entire day. Much he grumbled, but soon 
had greater cause, for he was forced to attend first to the demands of the 
small debt court; then at the sheriflT's court ; and thirdly, on a new charge 
blxtught Against him,' by the everlasting ploughman, of defamation ! Hour 
aAer hour, and day after day, were consumed either in traversing the weary 
road, or in waiting upon the endless, and^ to him, incomprehensible delays 
of the law. He had been a very liberal- thinking man, bad most beautiful 
notions of freedom and eauaKty, and a most just abhorrence of arbitrary 
governing. But wonderfully were these notions melted away in the fur- 
nace of ins own afflictions, when he found lus own wicked servant, who 
bad cheated him, robbed him, and put his most valuable property to ruin, 
standing in a court of law and equity, on more than e<]ual terms with him- 
self. But, such is the perlect equality of the laws to rich and poor ; and he 
was obliged to pay the wages of the fellow who had robbed him to twenty 
times their amount He was obliged to pay a fine for having given him^a 
beating, not the. tenth part of what he deserved; and, still more hard, was 
obliged to pay him damages for calling him a villain, because be had not 
suf&ient proof to bring home to him the charge of robbery. This was a 
species of equity he by no means liked ; and the only mitigation of his rage 
and wretchedness was, that the judge, though obliged to give sentence 
according to law, it being clear the servant was guilty, reduc^ the fine and 
the damages to sixpence each, and ordered him to pay his own expenses. 
This was what his new friend; the amiable lawyer, had not anticipated. So 
be instantly threw his triumphant client into jail, his waffes and his fines 
going but a small way to liquidate his own magnificent bill. 

" Weaiy and sadly <iid unhappy James, his law concerns at last laid at 
vest, now take the long and, of late, hateful road to his comfortless home ; 
where every thinj^ seemed to be going to destruction with> accelerating' 
speed. During his attendance in those detested law-courts, even the most 
needful work about his farm was at a stand. No one was there now to over- 
look or direct when his own back was turned. The more he looked at his 
afiairs, the more he saw, or supposed them irremediable..' The cattle had 
been allowed to break into a clover field, and before any help was afforded, 
two of his iinest cows were past recovery, and died. Many of his fine 
English sheep were led to perish among the briers, now overrunning every 
comer, and their lambs died of want. His calves were mismanaged and 
vnfit for the market, or sold for a trifle that they m^ght not die oh his hands. 
A mare and her foal were stolen — his bees were not watched, swarms fieW 
away, — the br^edin^ sow — some said she was starved, ^ — at any rate she 
was dead, and her thirteen pigs soon followed her. The fox stole his tur- 
keys and geese, the whitterets killed the chickens and carried off the egss, 
— the butter was bnrsted, the cheese fire-fanged, the spate swept away the 
Itnt. ' Oh, oh, oh, God ! oh, my poor, dear, dear, departea wife I' he 
exclaimed. He rushed out to his bam, seized as he passed, a hank of her 
yam from a reel where she left it at her death, flung it round his throat, 
sprung upon a cart wheel, — no cock crowed — " 

Simon's voice quivered, and he stopped. After some minutes, he added, 
^ there is the barn, and yojnder is his grave." And getting np from his turf 
•eat, we walked forward once more in silence. 
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MISPLACED AMBITION BEARS BITTER FROIT. 

'^ Amd the fon," laid I, after • lone inMrtal, "have 70a beaid attTtbov 
of him 1^ " Ye«/* replied Simon, '* Ibaveheard more than I wished. Hw 
poor worthy mother — she was taken away from the evil to eome ! Moeh 
tiiathas come — and more, I dooht, that is jet oomins. I saw the son in 
his dwelling about the time of his &ther*8 untimely end ; and it was he who 
told me all that I have repeated to you, and much'more. He seemed to bo 
setting on in a small way with his wee hit hrm, but did not look contented* 
ff I had not known the family, I might have fancied it was his father's deodi 
that was lying hea^at his heart ; hot found a more bkely cause in the nm 
that had befallen their money matters. Of the wreck of the property, 
after payinjg debts and daroagef^ and clogs and dairas of various kinds — 
the wife seized her tierce as the law allows; and when the remainder camo 
to be divided among them all, it was a mere trifle— > and he added with a 

Sml — la bodv would think there was a corse in the siller — sorrow thing 
rives that I buy wi' 'L' ' Do your own duty well, and buy judiciooflly, 
James,' said I, *■ and you may rely on it, the Lord will not deny his bleninjUf 
to you and what is yours, if you pray for it sincerely.' James cleared his 
throat very carefully, but said nothing, and I tried to make his silence as 
disagreeable to him as I could by saying nothing'cither. He could not bat 
know his dutv ; and sincd all he had seen and known had not roused him to 
think of it and perform it, all I could say might, no doubt, weary him and mako 
him wish me at the devil, but certainly would do him no good. So we stood al 
bay for some time, till he went on to tell me that he was eking out bis small 
means — by doing day's work through the winter for a nochbouiing gen- 
tleman's family. * 1 've been ptantmg flowering trees and buidies aEuig 
their walks, and through their policy : and ane o' the ladies, that I reckon % 
no verv stout, they want to keep out in the open air, and she stands o#io 
me and ^es me my orders. Mony a time I 've seen the gentles in the kirk, 
and drivmg aboilt — but it is the first time I e'er was aman^ them, and it ^ 
wonderfu' to mysel' how diflbrent they are fcae what I fancied — they 're oao 
civil — and speak sae saft — and when I ax a question, they answer aao 
plain and distinct, and tell the names o' a' the plants, and the coontrieothey 
come free, and the uses they're for— Oh, Simon, I think to mvsel', me 
rouehsome brutes as the kintra folk are ! and I wish I could be like thooo 
civiHzed young craturs, and I wonder if I be made o' the same flesh aikl 
blood wi' them.' 

" A terrifying thought flashed across my mind that the unhappy jovmg 
man had let a delirious passion take possession of him ; but I was mista- 
ken in the nature of the passion, for it was not love, but ambition. ' Wo 
, think, puir ignorant nowt that we are, that because they 're aboon us, and 
no obliged to work for their bread, that they can do naothing! but I ken 
the difference now ; they're never a minute idle ; and though tiieir work bo 
na a' like ours, have na I seen them working wi' their wee white hands in 
the clay, wi' as little concern for them as I hae for mine?' 'James, James,* 
uried I, < what's all this folly about 1 What business has a man of oenoe 
like you wi' such foolish fancies and havers 7 By the will of God, thoy 
were bom in one raoR, and you in another ; they have their duties, their cares 
and trials, and you have yours. This world is a scene of trial, a school of 
preparation for another life beyond the /?rave, for them and for you. And 
when your body and their bodies are laid in the dust, your soul and their 
souU must appear equally before God, not to answer for the rank in which 
he was pleaied to place you on earth, but for the maonor in which yoo^aad 
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I, tod those ladies, and everjrthina that breathes, from the king to the beg« 
^> have perfbrraed the' duties befong^ng to, and fitted for* our various sta^ 
tions. Do you suppose they are happier or freer from care than you ? or 
have better health or sounder sleep on their soft beds under fine curtains ? 
or that, thouj»h their meals may be dressed wi* greater care than yours, that 
ther are more wholesome?* < Simon,' he ciiea, impatiently, *<r ye really 
beinvd I 'm such an ass as to think about the mea;t I put into my mouth, or 
that I care whether my bed be saft orliard ? Ye dinna ken what I mean, 
Simon, I ken mysel' ; and gin I had but thehr sense, I would be able to ex- 
plain it. Many a time when I pass to my work in a morning, I stop and 
look in at the laigh windows ; and I look at the sWeet room covered round 
and round wi' pictures that they mak themseb : and when I see bonny bair« 
aieS in the pictures, wi' rosy cheeks and links o' gowden hair, I think on 
my ain bits o' wee things wi' fkces as rosy, and hair as shining— but 
what will they ^ w up ? nowt like their father ! And I gang to my wtak 
wi* a bitter tear m my e'e. And at nights^ when I have stayed amans the 
servants till aflet dark, and then paned the window wi' the bright Tight 




gan^ hame to my ain bit daik hole, Ikhted wi' a pickle peats and a stihkia 
cruizie, and look at my ain bonnie wife and my wee bit sweet weanst pair 
wee things ! bom to turn the clod, to shool mock, to tramp at a pleach tail, 
and to live and die as ignorant and uncuhivate as the beasts that pensh, my 
heart's like to break.' ' Now, in the name of Heaven, James Barr,' I cried 
out with impatience^ ' how dare you indulge such sinful, ungrateful thoughts 
and feelings? they can. lead to nothing but ruin, niin here and hereaner. 
You, a stout, healthy young ploughman, with a virtuoos wife and thriving 
bairns ! No doubt you may leave your poor innocents like the beasts that 
perish ; nay, to envy the beasts tluit perish, to wish that they had never 
Deen bom : and at whose hapd will the Almighty require the immortal 
souls of the children he has trusted you with^ if, by your> mad wickedness, 
or folly, or neglect, you suffer them to grow up, as you say, like the beasts 
that perish? How do you dare to murmur at your lot and maunder like an 
idiot, because ye were na bom a young lady ! It is really too ridiculous, and 
I think the like was never heard of 1 If these ladies, now, should take the 
pet at their lot next, and because they have seen the royal family, set to 
the ^^mmering and giraing at not being bom kings and queens ; it would 
certainly be fkr more likely and not mora irrational.' ' Now, stop Uier% 
Simon,' cried he, ' for ye 're speaking havers b your turn, and either dinna 
or winna understand me. I teltyou afore it was na to be grand and rieh 
that I wanted ; and thae ladies bae nae mair to wish for in this world 
whether they be puir or rich, for Pm sure o' this, tiie king on his throne, or 
the queen, or his daughters, ha'e na better sense, and dinna understand 
mair wonderful things, or read mair or wiser books than they do. And- gin 
tiie wisest man in a' the warld, that neither kent the king nor them by 
e^esi^ht, were set in the middle o^ the king and his fiimily, £ad thae ladies 
a'mixt through ither, nae disrespect to his majesty, Gude bless him I if je 
kmit the ladies I speak about, and so ye may, and roony mae like them, ror 
aught I can tell, would ye, in your oonsdenoe, baud up your face, and say 
to moy the wise man, or ooy diien o' wise men, wad be able to tell, by con- 
yersing wi' them, wnich was the king^s daughters ? It 's no their riches I 
caro for, it 's their knowledge and their nannen, and to thiidL and apsak 
and do uke them. That *s what I want' 

''This was like sheer phrouy, and what was best to say I did not know* 
Bow«m, I di4 not remain ailentp in ease lie ahoold mppoaa ho had mth 
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Tinced me, and immediately replied, ' J^mes, eoald yoa make a dnir or » 
table sacb as ydu see in that house you bpeak of?' ' No, to be sure I 
could not, unless I had learned.' «-^* Yet they are made by people of your 
own rank ; indeed it is very likely by those who had not half your advan- 
tages ; but, were you to go into their workshops, and begin to try your 
hand at any of those jobs, I think I might safely swear you would spoil 
the work, break the tools, cut your fingers, and be well laughed at for your 
comfort ; and, if to do tho most ordinary work we must senre a long appren- 
ticeship, how much longer must the apprenticeship of the mind be to fit it 
for the studies and the employments of the rank you envy so much ! 
Wealth may be attained, and oflen is attained, by people of the lowest 
ranks ; but it can only procure the outside coverings of ladies and gentle- 
men. A gentl^an or a lady's mind, and tastes, and feelings,^-and pursuits, 
and knowledge, which you justly admire so much, cannot be bought with 
money; they can only be obtained by the gift of God, or a long appren- 
ticeship: and even that does not always ensure them, or the ri«ht use of 
them. Now, James, I must put you in mind of some things which I dare 
I say are very disagreeable, to show you that from the use you have hitherto 
made of your opportunities, -there is no hope for you beyond humbly and 
honestly continuing your daily labour, which will enable you to do much to 
fhrther the interests of your family, though it may never enable yourself to 
rise above your father's rank. Your excellent mother gave you good and 
early instruction, and earlv were ye sent to school ! But, though you had 
^ood abilities, what did that avail ? you played the truant two or three 
times a week, and when in school, did as tittle good, and worked as much 
mischief as you possibly could contrive.' He actually, in the midst of his 
gloom, rubbed his elbows at the recollection, and chuckled, * Ay, I was aye 
a hempy !' ' The applause of the blackguard gamekeeper,' said I, bitterly, 
' fpr some knave's tnck that merited a horsewhipping, was dearer to. you 
than the praise of either master or minister, or all the happiness that your 
having deserved praise would have given to your poor mother's heart. 
You would rather have carried the gamekeeper's bag owre moss and muir, 
through wind and weet, and frost and snaw, and thought yourself well 
rawarded by being allowed to laugh at hi§' filthy language, or fire off his 
gun at a corbie ! What was it to you if ye should never be able to read 
or write, when ye got leave to follow the laird's hounds and hunter?' 
' Aye, man, I can do that .yet!' cried he, triumphantly; 'mony a time the 
gamekeeper wondered at me, and the laird baith. Ye see I learned it 
wi* rinnin' aye wi' the dogs, and fleein' owre whate'er they gaid owre. 
Oh, we were grand friends, the do^s and me ; we used to rin races thegither 
as if we had been a' brithers thro' ither ; and whan game whyles fell on the 
wrang side o' a dyke, oh ! it diverted the laird and a' the gentlemen weel 
to see me gae owre 't like a bird to lifl what had fa'n. Jt was a sair provo- 
cation that my father angered the laird, — a' was wrang then. The game- 
keeper, he grew spitefu', and -he said I kilt game ; but I ne'er did it till after 
he suspected me, and then he took the auld gun he had gi^en me awa', — 
it was real shabby that.' I looked at him steadily as he spoke, with his 
eves on fire with delight; and when he paused at the taking away of the 
old gun, I.said: ' Well, James, and so there bursts forth the inner man! 
You flung behind you, while in your power, the means by which every 
British subject nsay rise to the highest rank in esteem, and usefulness, and 
cultivation in every department of life ; you preferred pursuits and society 
the farthest possible removed from mental improvement, and had no higher 
joy and ambition than to be the companion and the initiator of a parcel of 
hounds, and to learn to leap as they did. Year afler year your father paid 
school wages for nothing, — what cared you ! Your mother's heart was 
Ixeaking to see you waste the most precious time of your life, and grew up 
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mto a m«n, and Uessad witfa^ an excellent capacity, yet scarcely able to 
wad — what did her pining grief avail ? The least sound of the huntsman's 
whistle, or the yelp of a hound, was enough at any time to make you torget 
both father and mother, and all the joj and all the sorrow they could feel ; 
and yet here you stand overflowing with discontent because you are not an 
aooomplished gentleman { And it does not at all appear to me that you 
eonsicler you are what you ore from your own fault, or that you feel any 
sort of remorse for n^lecting the liieans of instruction, which, with your 
abilities well directed, might &fore now have placed you far on the road to 
that very rank you so much envy; indeed, I rather think you are much 
inclined to^rrai^ Providence for your present situation.' ' Oh, Simon,' he 
cried, ' no, not Providence, now that ye've cleared my e'en: no, my puir 
mother, my dear mother ; Lord forgi'p me that sae ill requited her ! but oh, 
my father, my father ! tho' he whyTes gied me a lashing or a heavy thump- 
ing whan I was oUt o' the gate when he wanted me, or happened to be 
provoked at me when he was fashed, he laught at mj tricks for a' that, and 
mony a ti^» «*^d «»• a bit clever deevil. that wad either mak' a spune or 

Soil a horn, loud enough iot my gleg lugs to faemr. So I wiM^ptxrader V 
at sort o' praise than I was vexed at me thrashing ; and as to my mother, 
I some gate thought it was just a fashion wi' mothers to think their ain 
weans mdna do weel enough^ so I ne'er fashed, — Lord forgi'e me^ 
' I hope, indeed, the Lord will forgive you, James,' said I ; * but our con- ' 
dttct, whether ^ood or bad, generally meets some of its reward or punish- 
ment even in this worldj and so you must feel it now, as you can't but be 
aensible the Almighty will not work a miracle, and alter the ordinaiy course 
of providence, to prevent you dreeing the consequences of your early dis- 
obedience and sins. You would net learn to tm,. and wnle, and count, 
daring the four years vour then rich father put it in your power, and paid 
lor your schooling to the best and cleverest master in the coundy. Your 
MakerUessed you with talents, which, well employed, might have madeyoo 
a great man: but you chose to remain ignorant, and ignorant you must 
now remain . The season for learning is past for ever^ even if you had now 
the time and the means. Our minus, hke our bodies, grow clumsy and 
Btiflf^ if they have not been exerdsed in our young days ; and you or I might 
as well try to gar our great strong fingers and thumbs flee over the notes of 
a piano, as your favourite young Isdies do, like the wind fluttering the 
leaves of that poplar, as one who has ik^ ieamed to exercise his mind when 
young, need try to set it a-leaming when old. So, James, take WHning ; 
you have lost your own spring-time, and you can't now reap a crop where 
you never sowed the seed ; but you may yet reap experience, which, though 
pflen a bitter, may be a valuable harvest in our old age. Look well now 
to your own conduct and your own little ones ; teach them obedience to 
▼ourself and their mother from their earliest hours, and do n't think if you 
let the infiint disobey you, that jthe boy will do your bidding. Beware now 
you sufier them to night their mother's precepts ; you have but to remem- 
ber your own fkte to hinder you ever forgetting the importance of this^ , 
And when you send them to school, see that they do their duty there ; 
question the master often about their behaviour; and, u you value their 
well-doing, enforce his precepts as well as their mother's. Though it would 
be foHv now to set about learning things above the sphere ^ou have fixed 
yourself in, there is much in it that you can learn, and thM it is your duty 
to learn. I >m mudi mistaken, tho' ye 've had the Bible Myour possesion 
all your days, if there is nt a good deal in it you have stil! to read, and 
much, much in it you have still to learn. Iiever sit bumming with it 
before your eyes, l>etween sleep and awake, as if glowring at this worda 
were all ye had to do with iu Read it aloud to your wife and bairns, a 
little at a time— ye 'H improve by practice— ana explain 't to theip the 
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best way ye can. And do n't let this be the dreary toil of a wet Sixndayi 
but the cheerful employment of all your eveninffs after your work, to teach 
your children betimes to think of the Bible with aflKJction as well as rever- 
ence. They know little of it who do not feel it to be one of the most 
interestm^ as well as holiest of books ; and by telling your little ones, as 
the reward of good behaviour, the histories of the §reat and holy men with 
which it is stored, they will learn tu consider heanng and reading it their 
greatest privilege. But you need not be confined to the Bible. If you aro 
willing, you will always be able to find other and most useful books to read 
to your family. Only — mark ye. Jemmy — remember aye to wash your 
hands after your work, before ever ye touch a book* Nothing is so pro- 
voking as to have a book dirtied inside or outside, and the leaves folded 
down or crumpled ; and it is the fear of having them ill used, that makes 
many a one unwilling to lend. But only be careful of them, and, I *ll 
answer for it, the schoolmaster and the minister — ay — and the families 
ye work for, will jojrfully lend you as many as ye can read. This will 
improve your own mind and your wife's; and enable jrou to instruct your 
children, and watch over tHeir progress, and set them in the road to well- 
doing after they are done wi* schooU' * Ob, Simon !' he cried, ' oh, but 
ye make me a happy man ! I think I see them a' ladies and gentlemen 
•Iready.' ' Stop, stop ; not in ^uch a hurry, my lad. Do n't think that 
can be done but by lon« and patient toil on your part and theirs. IC 
you expect to improve either your own mind or theirs, you must read 
fit books ; and if you expect to read, you must waste no more time* 
No more sitting at night in the gentlemen's kitchen, filling jrour brain 
with vain follies ; no more jawing all the idle lies in the parish at the 
road sides ; no more clubbings ra the ale-house to sing wild songe, 
and keep a batch of black^aras in a roar. That you must give up on 
many accounts: because it wastes your time — wastes your money — 
renders your mind and feelings perfectly unfit for virtuous pursuits — and 
bends all the whole man, body and soul, in a direction opposite to that yo« 
pretend to be so eager to follow;— and, James, I may add -* disturbs 
nonest traveHers like, me, who want a sleep after a long day's journey.' 

** He coloured over the ears and brow— seemed much confound^ at my 
knowing these things, and very willing to drop the conference : and, to say 
the truth, so was I ; for I could not but discover, in the midst of all the enthu- 
siasm called forth by hip interviews with an accomplished family, the want of 
principle and utter hollowness of his father's son, which made me hopeless 
of doing him any permanent good. I, however, to tlie utmost of my power, en- 
forced his spending his evenmgs in reading, and sending his children to school 
as soon as they were fit for it ; and, on leaving him, my forebodings were not 
unmingled with some better hopes. It is now several years since my busi- 
ness 1m me this way ; and, in the interval, I have heard nothing of James 
Barr. But, we are now within a mile of his cottage, and we shall so and 
see." As we approached the place, everything wore the aspect of desola- 
*tion, and we did not need to go so far as toe door to discover it was deserted. 
Each object round us betokened this. A window fallen in, and rank weeds 
wavins in its place; a hole in the thatch, long grass, nettles and dockena 
springing round the step and from under the outer door, told a dismal tale- 
Simon stopped short, held up his hands in silence ; and, after looking at tha 
pitiable wreck before us for a few moments, wa turned with a sigh and 
walked away. The first words he said were,^— I will go to the school- 
master ;■ he is my worthy old friend, and was James's teacher ; I am sure 
he will be able to tell us something. A mile farther on^ we came within sight 
of the schoolmaster's house ; and it being past school hours, we found him 
fiard at work in his little garden. He received Simon .most joyfully, and 
leaving hb spade In the ground, sat down between us on the settle at his 
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neat, dean door. He was an active, cheerful looking man, above eixty, with 
a look of ruddy health and vigour in face and person, and auch chances of 
inn and intelligence in his bright eyes as conveyed to me the idea of one 
who had spent his life in far other occupations than the weary, thankless, 
soul-consuming drudgery of teaching a parish school. And I could not help 
wondering what that well-spring of mental and intellectual vitality must 
originally have been which still sparkled so bright in the wane of life. 

Afler a period of mutual and kind inquiries, Simon told his errand. The 
schoolmaster^s sparkling eyes took a solemn expression. ** James BarrP 
he repealed, in a tone oiwo. ** Many chances and changes have occurred in 
his short life." He then went on to mention, that some years ago James had 
come to him with two little children to put to school, one of them so young 
he had refused to take it as a scholar, not only because it could do nothing 
equivalent to the trouble of teaching it, biit it was too little to walk twice a 
day to and from school ; and because it would be far. better to let such a 
child romp about and gain strength, than set it to pine in a crowded room 
amon^ a swarm of imps all bigger than even the oldest of these. " This,** 
said the schoolmaster, "seemed both to vex and aftger him; and he asked 
with some bitterness, what ill-will this was I had ta'en at his bairn ; said ha 
was determined to have her taught immediately, muttered a deal about early 
education, and the way to make ladles and gentlemen ; and that there was 
a child at the RockhousO'nae bigger than her that could, read as weel as J[ 
could do, though it had never been at school at all, and that jiis bairn was as 
smart as any lord or lady's bairn in the country. 

*' I considered him intoxicated,'' continued tne schoolmaster ; " however, 
I answered him peaceably, and tried to convince him that it was precisely 
because the child he mentioned had not been at school that it could read; 
that children could be taught to read, and to love reading, far earlier than 
was imagined, if their mothers or other friends did but take the trouble to 
instruct mem, by giving them, one letter in a day to amuse them, which 
could be done without fatigue or confinement ; but do you think they would 
send a little tender infant to a public school to dree out three or four hours 
a-day; sitting on a hi^h wooden bench surrounded by boisterous boys and 
girls of fourteen or fifteen years old ? ' I will have my bairn educate,' said 
he in reply, and all my arguing was in vain. The constant .burden of 
all he said was still the Hockhouse and the ladies at the Rockhouse, aiid 
their voices, and their language, and their sinking, and their learning, and 
their everything ; jumbling^ up bis accounts or them and their accomplish- 
ments with his determinations to have his ain lassies educated ; and with 
the most pitiable attempts to speak, as he supposed, like those ladies — 
which attempts consisted in altering tli& sound of every word he uttered. 
I stared at him in consternation, and asked him what the accomplishments 
of ladies had to do with the education of a ploughman's daughters. He 
replied, that it was ' idieaiwn made liddies, and that it would make his dotters 
Hddies in spite o' me, though they wuz his dotUra,* He then broke out into 
ravings about their beautiful manner of speakins at the Rockhouse, and 
when they sing — Sing! I repeated, where do you hear them sing? 
' Whan I'm sittin' wi' the lassies and the flunkies at nights, when a door 
opens, or when I stop at the windows and look in, and I think it maun be 
like the angels' sangs. But whan I 'm coming hame and try to sins mysel', 
it's like naothing but my father's auld muckle Dutch bull, that used to fright 
a' the folk lang syne wi' his fearsome rowtin' and skirls — their very speak- 
in 's beautifuUfr than ither folks' music, and I wull ^r my ain weans speak 
as beautiful They have nae loud speaking, nae passions, and whan ony thins 
ffangs wrang, and I hae provokit them a gay wh^en times mysel', though 
Siey whiles luk grave, they ne'er say a thrawn word to me.* ' WeU, 
James^* said I, \tluit 's a part of thsir conduct yoa would do well to imitate ; 
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b«ta» to their speaking and their «Dgiiig, I do declare, to hear a g^eat 
hroad-shouldered ploughman chield Uke youy a*inaiat twa ell and half a 
qaarter lang» th^awing yoar ^b and minching your words, and cbowing 
your ain tongue wi' maondenngs and affectations like a drunk baboon, tiU 
mortal man canna comprehend what the sorrow ails you, or what ye would 
be at ; in real truth it goes far beyond my patience 1 and this, it seems, is 
your trials to imitate the language of a highly accomplished family of ladies ! 
d' ye see there, man, d' ye see how, unkenned to mysel', my hand has drawn 
the taws fme my poucti, burning to g^e you a lethering, as mony a time 
they Ve done already ; and it's only the presence of your two bairns with- 
holds roe from following the impulse, for never did you better deserve a 
thrashing. What the sorrow sets you to speak ony thing- but your ain 
mother tongue, as a SOotch ploughman should ? It has creditabfy served 
wiser and better folk than I doubt ye are likely to be ~- has carried them 
through the world, and brought them back again wi' honour. My word for H, 
an honest Scotch tongue never will disgrace yon — see that ye dinna dis^ca 
it ! But, at ony rate, dont suppose that because ve 're not speaking Scotch, 
that ye*re speakinv ony other; for, as I said before, the gibberish ye*re 
tittering is like naething but the jabberings of a drunk baboon, and will 
only make people laugh at jrou, and think ye have run mad. Ye thought 
when ve tried to sing an imitation of the singing at the Rockhouse, that it 
>vas like the lowting o' your father's big bull; and I can assure you for a 
truth, whether^ou believe me or no, that if the bull had been such a fuleas 
try 't, his rowtmg would have been just as like their speaking or singing as 
yours is.* His e^es glared at me with rage, and he stamped on the earth 
when I said all this, and especially when I warned him on the subject of 
ever teaching a daughter of hb more than to read, write, and sew. * Jamea,' 
said I, *the cottar who tries to teach his daughter mair, is bringing her^ np 
for the deviL As ye value their salvation, bnng them up so as to be fit wives 
for honest men in their own station ; and not to be upsetting, diest out^ 
would-be misses, apeing their betters wi* dirty finery, and making tbcm- 
aelves the scorn o' rich, and puir — impudent cutties, that a man o' sense 
would warn his son agains^ and nae fit company for any one better than 
Botne blackguard stable boj, or whipper-snapper flunkie." He was furious 
at me, but could i\*t help himself, fpr I keeptt my threep, and I keepit kny .w 
tamper. So off he plunged in such a ra^ that oe didna see where he was 
eoing, and he knockii owre the bit lassie m the dirt. However, he snatched 
her up on his arm, and marched on wi' strides like a giant, without halting a 
moment, while she eereight and roared like a sorrow, and the bit eaUan, 
nnable wi' all his speed to keep up wi' his father, roared to his utmost for 
company. 

" Aftcor all this dirdom, I didna expect to see him in a hurry ; however, 
back he came next day, and entered the two poor youngthings at achooL 
His anger had cooled by that time, and I rather supposedl was right when I 
suspected he had been drinking the day before. He borrowed a book from 
me, and said he would soon be back for another, as he was ^n^ to read 
every book in my house. Sooner than I expected, he did bring back -the 
book, which I found he had read attentively, and with great pleasure I gave 
him another. Meanwhile, the Lammas flood came on, and the bit laaaie 
and her brother were wet to the skin. I did my best to prevent the evil 
ooBseauenees, but day after day they were sent paidlin' thro' rain and roads 
knee-aeep ; the girlie look a cold in ner chest ; i gave her a lesson and seat 
her home in aU haste with a message to her mother, advising that siie 
should give her physic and pat her into bed. The poor madman eeat bar 
badL next day with a right impertinent message about my li ' 
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&r torer since, for after that he gaed clean heels owre head wi' madness 
and vice. It seemed to be angnr rather than giief that he felt at the loss of 
the poor child ; and, after havinff sone about gloomily silent for a few 
weeks, on a sudden he assumed aU the worst of his old liabits, went roving 
to fairs, ranting and sin;^ng in public houses, and the cock o' the company 
wherever there was noise oft drinking, to the total neglect of his work. ; 
Meanwhile, as the winter advanced, there were many complaints of killine ' 

fame in my lord's woods and muirs, and bleaching-greens were robbed, and 
en-houses were robbed, and gardens were robbed, and no thief ever seen, 
and no individual ever suspected. Maybe, Simon, you may have heard 
that Jemmy had long been our precentor ; and having a sood voice and 
a good ear, and a good conceit o' himseP, be did very well for our bit kirk. 
But after this distraction about the Rockhouse, like a possession o' the 
enemjr, had ta'en him by the head, he began to twirl, ana pipe, and screw 
his voice, and his face, and his neck, and his words; supposing, poor man ! 
that he was certainly sinsing like the ladies there. Gude help him~-I 
wish'd mony a time he had keepit better mind o' his father's aula bull .' — 
for truly the psalmody became anything but a means of devotion. As you 
may guess, tne serious were fretted, and the thoughtless laughed. Still, in 
spite of all that could be said, he persisted to twirl his whirligigs up and down : 
considering all the faults that were found as the highest £ttery ; for he im- 

Euted the remarks of his neighbours either to envy, or to his music being so 
ne they could not understand it Many a time I saw the pretty young crea- 
tures in the Rockhouse pew sair put to, to keep their gravity. But one 
day, when the minister had been preaching on the providential care of God 
over his people, he read, as the last Psalm, some verses of the zxxiv. 
beginning at the eighth verse. James got on as usual, changing the sound 
of all the vowels into is oees, and everything but their own sound ; but the 
afternoon being dark, and the line to be read, when he reached the tenth 
wrse, he distinctly shouted forth, * the lions youn^ may hingry be, — and 
they may lick their fud' — which was like an electric sfaiock to most part ot 
the congregation, and the heads of the young things in the Rockhouse pew 
were instantl^r out of sight ; but a tremulous motion of the feathers and 
ribbons in their bonnets showed what was going on. I saw James's eye 
fin with gloomy fire as he turned it in that direction, and there was a venge- 
fUl glance shot after Ihem as they left the church, which boded them no 
gooOi Not long after this, there were various robberies about their house 
and garden, but no trace of a thief. Let them watch as they mi^t, still 
the r^beries went on, and they were much perplexed ; but they are miJd, 
forbearing people, and said little. 

" One morning their only brother, who had been on his travels, partly for 
health and partly for study, came to see me. I had been his father's early 
tutor, and it was he who placed me here. They have always been very 
kind to me, and this dear young man had now returned strong and h»lthy, 
improved in body and mind. He had a fine dog alotg with him, which he 
had carried from home a puppy. It bad been the faithful guard and com- 
panion of all his wanderings ; and, as sueb, having always been spoken to 




peculations that hnl been committed lately round the bouse, without inform- 
ing any person, he had gone out the evening before with his dog, and 
showed him where he was to watch, and giving him a lair to sleep upon, 
he left him for the night. Delighted with the beauty of a soft autumnal 
morning, he had risen with the sun, and without recollecting the office to 
which he had appointed his dog, had strolled out to take an early walk, 
and passed into tne garden^ He saw a countryman sitting on a barrow 
16—8 • 
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with Albion lying at bis feet, and supposed it was one of the work people. 
On bis coming in sight, the man attempted to get up, on which the dog 
instantly seiz^ him. ' Albion/ he cried, ' what are you about V Albion 
patterea with his feet in token of joy at seeing his master, but kept his hold. 
^What ails you at the man, Albion ?* he repeated ; when coming in sight 
of the wretdi's downcast guilty look, the truth instantly flashed upon his 
mind ; and he asked him how he came there, and what he wanted ? He 
had come in for some tools he had forgotten in the yard, and the dog would 
not let him out again! 'You hare been rather unlucky in the time you 
chose to. come into the garden,' said the young gentleman, ' and I suppose^ 
rather unlucky in your mode of entrance, otherwise I think my 'dog would 
not ha?e kept you here. Pray, how came you in V The prisoner was 
silent Albion had relaxed his hold, but stood close by the man's foot with 
a watchful suspicion, which convinced his master that there had been more 
than one attempt made to escape. He heard a footstep in the garden, and 
obserring it was one of his sisters, went to meet her. The prisoner saw 
her also ; and, with one bound nearly cleared the wall, but Albion reached 
the top at the same instant, caught him by the thr^oat, and they both fell on 
the opposite side. Both brother and sister ran -*- she to the nearest door by 
which she could reach the spot, and he to the wall, over which, though he 
could not fly at a bound, he climbed by the help of the wall-trees, and let 
himself drop. They were moved by the same impulse, equally afraid for 
the safety of man and dog. The brother, knowing that brave Albion 
would never loosen his hold but with his life ; and dreading much what a 
desperate villain might do to rid himself of his enemy. But even before he 
lighted on the spot, Albion had found an ally in a large pointer which had 
been coursing about close by, and hearing the mortal broil, bad instantly 
joined issue with his four-footed brother. Whether this was from a fellow- 
feeling, or from havinj^ had any previous pique at the adversary, can't well 
be known ; and it might be merely from the moral principle^ in men and 
doss, which inclines them to take the part of the weakest, take our ex- 
cellent old friend, Simon, whom you and I remember, when he came in si/yht 
of a very larg|e and a very little man wrestling together, without one 
thought or inquiry as to who was in the wron^, he instantly pushed his engef 
face and white bald brow through tlie crowd, shouting aloud, ' Five pounds 
— five pounds, I say, to any one who will knock down the big man !' The 
prisoner, on finding the unexpected rflinforeement Albion had received, 
ceased to struggle, and my young friend found the two dogs standing giurd 
over him, as he lay on the ^ound — panting quick, their tongues out, and 
looking eminently bapp)r. The young lady nextarrived, piUe and trem- 
bling from horror ana fright, and on seeing the prisoner, who made a vain 
eflbrt to hide his face, she uttered, with a shriek, * James Barr !' 

" She pleaded hard with her brother to let him go ; and as none of the seiw 
yants had seen him, and the dogs could tell no tales, she hoped this morn- 
ing's events would renmin unknown, and that he would remember them as 
an awful lessoit. The ungrateful scoimdrel made all sorts of concessions 
and promises; he was reteased from the do^s,and was out of sight in a 
moment AlbioiX seemed to understand that tnis was no joyous occurrence, 
and stood and walked patiently alongside the brother and sister, as they 
talked on this grievous subject ; and she explained to him who this man 
was, how much work he had done for them, and how much they had been 
disposed to show him kindness. Albion, however, at last began to whine. 
He looked earnestly in his master's face, stood up, struck his arm with his 
^eat white paw, then ran towards the garden, frequently stopping and look- 
ing back.^ ' Now Albion has something to tell or to show, connected with this 
aflair/ said he to his sister j * see, he wants us into the garden. — Well, sir. 
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what now V The animal immediately fonnd he was understood,; gave a 
bomid, wagged his tail, and sprung forward. > 

" He first led them to the place where the culprit had been seized, and 
showed them all the garden tools tied together and neady to carry away : 
then he turned over with his nose and began to puU about a large sack. 
Ho, ho, they thought, so he was to have carried them off in the bag I But 
Albion tossed away from the bag, and bounded towards the wall where the 
npest fhiit grew, and under every tree lay a heap of the choicest ready pulled. 
The dog stood by while they wondered over the extent of the mtended 
robbery, and walked before them from tre& to tree* His master fondled 
him, repeating several times, ' But, Albion, my dog, how did he get in ? 
Show us where he came in !' On which he scampered off to a comer where 
one of the outhouses was built against the garden wall : and though the 
rascal. had showed how small an obstacle the wall was to him, he had, 
while employed by the fiimily in the grounds and garden, artfully provided 
that comer with sundry projecting stones, and branches, and holes — form- 
ing a sort of imperceptible stair to facilitate his retreat when loaded with 
spoil. This comer was at the opposite anglo to the spot where he was 
found sitting on the wheelbanow ; and it was obvious that Albion had 
silently suffered him to carry on his proceedings till he arrived at this ulti- 
mate point; but, tliat the moment he attempted to turn and carry off the 
tools and the sack, he had interposed his irresistible arguments to prevent 
it.* Mv young friend spoke much of the wicked ingratitude of tnis bad 
man, who, he understocKl, had received much kindness from his father's 
family ; and who, by haunting about the servants, the kitchen, and out- 
houses, had got so thoroughly acquainted with their whole establishment, 
that he did not doubt he would yet rob the house ; and that he fjplt as if 
guilty of a crime in not informing the fiscal against him — a villain so un- 

Erincipled and so dangerous that he could go over a wall like the fleetest 
ound. He begged me to keep my eye upon him, and to let him know from 
time to time if there were anv more robberies heard o£ 

"I heard of no more robberies; but soon heard that James Barr was 
rouped out of his house, and was away, I could scarcely discover where. 
He was occasionally seen ; but it was about two years before be and I met. 
I had gone to the town, seven miles off, to buy stationary and books for 
the school ; and was trudging home again in the cool of a beautiful sumiher 
evening, when, on turning rounds I saw a figure so tall between me and 
the setting sun, I felt certain it could be no one but he, and he soon over- 
took me. He was much altered in his appearance ; his clothes were dirty 
and shabby ; he had a scab on one lip, a blue mark over and under one eye, 
and four of his fine white front teeth were away. When the red glow of 
the sun-set fell across his hairy, ruddy face, he really seemed a veiry coarse, 
savage-looking man. However, we had a frank meeting, if not so affec- 
tionate on my part as it might once have been ; and we walked and talked 
together. I found him, as ever, quite unprincipled, but liable at moments 
to qualms of better feeling — the remains of a natural good temper and kind 
disposition, and the knowledge of duty his excellent mother had toiled to 
instil into him. His ruling passion, vanity, was as inordinate as ever ; and 

• A respected friend has remarked that '<tbe dog is too wise ;" but the editor ven. 
tures to suppose that this gentleman has not indulged in canine friendships and intima- 
cies, otherwise he must have known that such sagacity as Albion's is by no means 
uncommon. In a smsU but respectable and perfectly authentic work, published in 
Edinburgh, m»ny years subsequent to the date of Albion's feats — there is much recorded 
to the honour of those faithful and affectionate friends of ungrateful man, not merely of 
their attachment and fidelity, but of their reasoning powers — quick perception of right 
and wrong — and presence of mind. The editor, also, is in pastession of many un> 

aueotionable facts, on this subject, of such a nature as make Albion appear, so uur as 
le abore particulars go, a very ordinary dog. 
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when he thinks he has performed any feat of agilitjr, however viilanout, or 
done or said anything he considers clever or amusing, I feel perfectly per- 
suaded this delirioas rage for admiration would impel uim to tell it, though 
at the risk of his neck ; and yet he is not, and never was, a man of couragje, 
or willing to face either death or danger. During a long conversation, la 
which the subject warmed and animated him, I could easily discover that 
he had been leading the life of a smuggler and a poacher. Alas, alas, hta 
poor mother! When rouped out, he nad flitted to the verge of tiie weary 
and wide moor ; and it being summer, had erected a sort of shealing, to 
which he conveved his desolate wife and family, there to live by their wits, 
£very acre of the moor, and all its thickets and coverts for game, being 
from childhood well known to him, by snaring and shooting with a little 
pistol, which I supposed was stolen, as it was mounted ,with silver, and had 
a coronet on it ; and the help of one or two dogs of his own rearing, half 
terrieis, half hounds, with all the sagacity of the one and all the speed of the 
other, he contrived to make a tolerable living among the game ; and to pro- 
cure the means of erecting a somewhat more habitable hovel before winter 
set in. He also took in a bit of the moor for potato-ground ; and hu*/in^ 
as I could guess, made himself welcome to potatoes for seed from the nearest 
farmers, and fuel from a peat' moss in the moor, as he said himself^ euddenl^ 
assuming his sublimest style of elocution, 'he was enabled, although it 
might be on the cold bare grun\ to spread iiis table in the wilderness.' In-* 
deed, Simon, the dominie rose in my impatient spirit to hear a wretch in 
such circumstances, who had hurled his wife and family to destruction, 
uttering such stuff. Though I thought it was beneath me to answer him, 
I coulanot keep from saying, ' until yoU are able to move your table and 
your bed tiff the bare grun', I wish ye would gie o'er speaking like a pre- 
posterous fule.' And, as I said it, I fand my hand in my pouch grasping 
the taws. 

" After he had recovered from this paroxysm of genteelity, I asked for 
the second time where he had been during the last year. ' In bridewell,' 
he replied with the most disgusting effrontery. *In bridewell!' I repeated 
with norror, not, as you will guess, from surprise at his being in a place to 
which he had so many titles, but at the callous wickedness his reply dis- 
played. ' And for what were you in bridewell ?' * For shootino: a paitrich 
or a mawkin, or some bit beast o' that sort ; it's little matter whilk o' them 
it was. If a man kill the vermin that 's devourin his bits o' stooks, and 
that ha' na left a heart in a' his winter-kail and cabbage, or a turnip in 
his grun', or a striffin o* bark or a green leaf in a' nis bit yard, and 
maun be punished for 't just ^e same as if he had puziooed his wife, or 
thrawn the neck o' his wean — it maks little odds what faut he commits, 
whether it be a sma' faut or a great faut, or nae faut ava.' ' So,' said I 
calmly, 'and this is your bridewell morality, is it? And will it also be the 
same thing at the cfay of judgment whether a man is convicted (^ a great 
crime or a little one ?' * Tuts,' cried he, with the utmost impatience, ' were 
ye are again wi' your day o' judgment ! Ye 've had a sair fecht wi' that 
same day o' judgment o' yours a' your ain days — I wups ye may be 
ready for H yoursel' gin e'er it comes.' ' Amen !' I replied, solemnly. * If 
I am not, it will not be from my ever haying madly dared to think of it with 
blasphemous disregard. Poor, lost, miserable man, can it be possible your 

{>ious mother's son has actually uttered such words ?' He seemed to be a 
ittle struck, and to feel that he had done wrong ; but went on — ' Weel, 
but ye see, maister, that 's the sort o' talk I ha'e heard muckle o' for some 
gay twa three months by-past, or I wadna hae said it. It shockit me a wee 
at first, but I soon got aboon a' that ; and sae will ye, gin ve should be as 
lang in bridewell. * I do n't feel particularly ambitious or trying,' said I. 
* But, after a* now, maister,' he continued, ' what I said 's no sae far wrang 
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as ye think ; fbri *m sure ye ken there 'a moQ};o' the best o' preachers aye 
telhn' us that we 'U gan^ to hell for the sma'est o' sins as fast as for tne 
biggest, if it 's sae ordained ; aye, even wee bits o' new- bom uncbristened 
weanies ; and gin they 've fund out sic things as that int the Bible, and they 
say they a^e preach frae the Bible, ye needna wonder at my misdoubting 
if there will be a day o* judgment Will ony body tell me what would hS 
the use o' % if we were a' fbre-ordeened to hell or heaven thousands o' years 
afore we were born ? I ha*e often heard ministers preach this doctrine, and 
the fhlky maistl}^, like it weel ; but I ne'er took muckle thought about thae 
things till I was in bridewell. There, ye see, some w^rein for ac ofTenoe and 
some for anither; some, like mysel', for nae sin ava, and a' were getting 
the same punishment ; so we could account for't nae gate but that we were 
ordeend till H ; and that since we couldna help oursels or our sins, and were 
a* sinners thegether, whether we wud or no, and couldna, by the lives we 
led, mak oursels either better or waur, it was best nearer to fash our beards, 
but just live as we likit. And if it was ordeened, we wud be saved after 
a'. Some spoke about getting a call, and a cast o' gsace, and justification, 
and the new birth, and a' the Tike o' ths^ : but what's the use o' fiddlln wi' 
this or that mean ? I 'm sure it 's plain . to ony man's reason, if it 's fore- 
ordeened that he's to gang to heaven, he need ax nae mair about the matter. 
And if he 's to gang to hell, my faith ! he '11 ken't and find it sune eneugh, 
I 'se warrant him.' ' These ^are bridewell doctrines, with a vengeance,' said 
I. ' Na, ye needna say that ; ye 've heard them preached in our honest 
auld minister's ain pulpit ; and mony a time we 've heard them in the tent. 
It was na the way our ain minister preached, nae doubt ; for, like yourseP, 
he keepit aye a sair fasherie amang us about our duties — our duties 
—honest man!* 'Hold, I charge you, not another word!' cried J, bit- 
terly. ' Do n't think I will enter into controversies with a drunken prof- 
ligate, whose wicked life has turned heart and conscience to stone ; who 
hates the glorious light which should bless and guide him, and gropes in the 
blackness and darkness of eternal death, because his deeds are evil ; who 
finds in the. reliction of Christ an excuse for his crimes! — who has dared 
to read the word of God, not to find mercy to pardon, not to find light to 
guide, not to obtain grace to learn his duty ; but, like some venomous rep- 
tile which concocts its {)oison from the most wholesome food, has dared to 
search the Holy Bible, and study its sacred doctrines, with the horrible 
intent to find reasons why he may commit crimes with impunity ! James 
Barr, your poor mother was laid in good time in the dust!' * Master,' he 
-said, in an humble voice, * ye 're gaun owre far. I didna study that I might 
sin* But, after crimes were committed, ye '11 no think it unnatural, if, fike 
ithers round me, I was willing to tak up ony notion to pacify my conscience 
for the time, though maybe it has made me the wretch I am, and ever shall 
be now, I doubt!' His voice sunk into such a tone of exquisite misery as 
he uttered these last words, that my heart was quite overcome. ' James,' 
I said, ' poor young man, may God forgive your sins and crimes, from 
whatever fatal cause you have been tempted to commit thei^ ! I advise 
you, banish such hallucinations of devils as you allude to from all 
your thoughts ; for it is not more certain that we see yon beautiful moon, 
and those bright stars in the sky, than it is certain that every doctrine de- 
rived from the word of God is, and must be, full of justice, and wisdom, 
and mercy. Clouds and thick darkness surround his throne; but justice 
and judgment ever go before his face. In that word there are many things 
beyond the reach oTour limited reason; but, however limited, however 
weak, it is still a reflection frojn the divine mind, after the image of which, 
we are told, God created man. The Bible, then, * given by inspiration of 
Qod,' can contain nothing in eontradietion to it. . 
'' ' U is enough for us that our Saviour has iM as ^at the duties he re« 

8* 
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quires of us are so plain and ezplioit, that they who run may read, and the 
simple v^ayfaring man may understand. No one can mistake his ^cious 
invitation to us as sinners, to come to him for mercy, or his injunction, that 
we should do to others as we would that others should do to us ; or what 
is meant by doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly before God. 
Every pa^e of the Bible informs us of the duties required of us, and dis- 
tinctly teds us the characters of diose who shall go to heaven, and who 
shall not. You have nothing to do in practice wi£ the doctrine of predes- 
tination, or with the difficulties that accompany it. You may quibble as 
you like about this doctrine, but when the Bible accuses you of doing what 
you know to be wrong, you cannot deny that your own conscience supports 
the charge, and brings you in guilty. You are addressed as an acount- 
abte being, and told you shall, be judged according to the deeds dono in 
the body, whether they have been good or whether they have been eviL 
These, James, are the truths I meet with in the Bible, which I read and 
study that I may learn the way in which I am to obtain the pardon of my 
sins, and my duty to God and man ; not to puzzle my poor brains attempt- 
ing to comprehend the mysterious counsels of him whose thoughts arf not 
as sur thoughts. Oh ! James, James, do you read it for the same purpose, 
and in the same spirit V He did not answer, and we walked on a Ions 
while in silence. What my ruminations were, I need not tell; what hts 
were, I cannot — probably they were idle enough. To starts of feeling, 
and a consciousness of his own lost condition, and a burst of passion at the 
thoughts of it, he was still accessible ; but it availed not. His mind was 
quite unimpressible, and his conscience growing seared. To reason with 
him — to convince him, Was ail in vain — mere writing on the sand I I 
had become sensible of this years ago ; and yet, always when we met— 
perliaps frorti my long habit of teachiuj^ — I was ever tempted to make an 
efibrt ibr his good, which ever ended m blank, disheartening disappoint- 
ment 

*' I inquired for his wife and children. ' Trowth she 's but middling ; 
sair fashed wi' the rheumatics, and unco low and dull w^ys. The weans, 
puir things ! they ^e stout enough. Jemmy 's growing a bit strong handy 
chiel ; but I can get nae schuun f6r them in the muir :' and I heard a 
smothered sigh, and even by the moonlight I could see the indescribable 
look of shame and trouble that passed across his now haggard countenance ; 
but he hurried from the subject to what the infatuated fool seemed to con- 
. sider a sufficient excuse, because it was the cause of their remaining un- 
taught, his miserable life of doubt and dread hi the wild wide moor after 
the winter was set in ; when the wants of his family were so much increase 
ed, and the danger of every attempt to procure food tenfold, from the num- 
bers of gentry who hunted there even early in the autumn, and far on in the 
spring. Rain and soft dew in the lower lands were snow and hoar-frost 
in the moors ; of course, every footstep left a trace, .and the print of either 
his own foot or his dog's were, at such times, a means of detection and an 
evidence agvnst him. Every sight, and every sound, filled him with alanb. 
'The wicked are afraid where no fear is.' Whole nights he passed in the 
-dangerous, swampy, icy moor, searching for game ; which, when he dis- 
covered, he was often terrified to shoot lest tlw teport of his pistol should 
betray him. His dogs had been trained never to bark f but he oflen dread- 
ed even to whistle upon them ; a^ the sight of a human figure, at ever so 
great a distance in the heath, alarmed him to such an extreme, that he 
would plunge wfo the hags of the peat bog, or lie half covered with water 
in the marshes,' or smothering among the tail heather, for hours together, 
trembling at the least rustle made by the very birds and hares he was 
waiting to kill. 

'' He observed that in one direction, in particular, he had more frequently 
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than any other seen fi|gQreB moving among the hills, and therefore shunned 
it But one day, having step by step glided for an hour aAer game almost 
^sensibly towards that quarter, he suddenly came in sight of a man ; but, 
instead of bein^ instantly seizeid, as he expected, the person sprung off in 
ail speed and disappeared. Then came his impudence and cunning to his 
aid ; and, having concluded that this must bo a poacher hke himself, he 
determined to be rid of a rival : so, taking his pistol openly in his hand, he 
got on his feet, gave his dogs the watch-word, and set about a search. Jn 
a few minutes the enemy was unearthed, and he and his active agents had 
him by Uie throat. He pointed his pistol at the breast of the prisoner, and 
had the audacity to go through the farce of seizing him as a poacher, in 
die name of my lord, who is proprietor of the moor. The man then averred 
be was not a poaclusr, — that he had neither dog, nor gun, nor snare, nor 
any other means of taking or disturbing game ; and at length, to escape 
the more immediate danger, confessed ne had a ^till in the moss, from 
which he and his comrades supplied the country round with whiskey. On 
this joyful intelligence, James graduallv lost sight of his assumed character 
of gamekeeper, and soon accompanied the released prisoner to the smug- 
glers' den, where he speedily constituted himself their agent and assistant^ 
with heart and hand. 

*' The cares, toils, and perils of his additional profession more than dou- 
bled his anxieties, and far, far more than doubled bis real dangers and crimes. 
His astonishing agility, and great personal strength and height, made him a 
most precious acquisition to this respectable brouierhood, where each was 
alternately teacher and scholar of knavery, expedients, and tricks. Mom- 




briers and bogs the most inaccessible and impassable ; at once timorous 
and fierce; hating the light, dreading the sight of a beaten path, the bark- 
ing of a do^, or the souna of the human vmce ; they were obliged to make 
long, fatigmng, and dangerous circuits to reach the nearest points, as the 
ehance of leaving any trace or scent ]eading[ directlv to their retreats was 
the greatest danger of all. 'And what,' said I, ' on, James, what in the 
name of the great God, you have forsaken ! What was the profit of all 
this servitude — this bondage to Satan ? Did jou grow rich ? Did you 
live more abundantly? Was your wife happier, and better lodged, and 
better clothed — and your children better fed, and clad, and taught, than 
those of the farmers of your father's rank, or even of their cottars, that you 
should, of your own free will, enter upon such a hfe ? What was your 
temptation to enter on it? What was your temptation to continue in it? 
What, I say, has been your reward V * The wages of sin is death/ said 
he, attempting to laugh and answer lightly. ' But, ye see, I hadna the drud- 
gery o' (Ulving, and ploughing, and toihng, day after day, and week after 
week. I was i^e, ye ken ; I did as I likit, and ca'd nae man maister.' ' Ye 
were free!' I cried in utter impatience; 'ye had nae drudgery, that were 
in toil, and jeopardy, and bondage, ye puir, blinded, bewitched slave of 
«mugfflers and the devil ! Hunted and terrified ten thousand times worse 
than the wild beasts of tlie desert ! Ye were free, that durst neither eat nor 
sleep by night or by day, but wi' a cocked pistol in your hand. And ye ca'd 
nae man maister, wno, besides your maister the devil, had a maister in his very 
slaves, the smugglers ye served, and durst not disobey, since, by your own ac^ 
count, they hadbut to ^ve a hint to any of the gamekeepers round, to send 
you and yours to perdition. You will brag that ye did na need to delve or 
plough ! Ye cruel villain, if ye did na delve and plough, who did it ? Ye 
call It toil — you with the strength of an ox in every arm and leg ; and so 
ye left it to be done by your sick, and sad. and forsaken wife, and the little 
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tender hands of your ruined bairns — left them, heartless and hdpless, to 
struggle any way tltiev could among the clods, that they mi^t have a mouthful 
ofhonest-gotten iboa in the potatoes they raised to keep &m from starving^ 
when ye durst not show your felon's face in the moor !* * And wha telt you 
a' that, maister ?* said he rapidly, and staring in my eyes. ^Deny it if ^ou 
dare,' I replied, seeing by his looks that I had hit on the truth ; 'deny it if 
you dare. A true and living witness from the moors has told me — one 
who, if you do nt speedily change your ways, will bring that neck of yours 
to the gallows, if a more sudden and horriUe fate does not prevent it De- 
ny that you ^ot that mark in your mouth, which will go with you to the 
Fuve, at a time and in a way that would make yours a bloody ^rave, were 
to speak out Deny it if you dare,' said I fiercely, and stared m his cow- 
ard face. 

He became as livid as clay, and seemed to lose the power of speech ; 
for his lips moved, but his voice was mute. I was.appalied at the efiect of 
my own assertions, grounded on what he had told me, and his appearance^ 
added to the accounts in the newspapers, some months before, of a bloody 
contest between smugglers and a party of excisemen, who had met in the 
moor, in which there were lives lost on both sides. I scarcely knew what 
to do ; but at length bethought me of pushing a pinch of snuff up his nose, 
which instantlv roused him with a furious fit of sneezing. When it abated, 
I laid my hand on his arm, and said to him solemnly, * James, I have no 
intention of ever informing against yon : do n't be afraid of me ; but, while 
it is yet time, oh ! oh, fear Him who can thrust both soul and body into bell.' 
He covered his face with one hand, and eaid, in an agony, ' It was not 
intentional ; I had nae thought or purpose o' harming ony living : but when 
the excisemen cam on us, we were cowering in our den at our bit supper, 
and I banged out o' ane o' the holes we had for escapin by, and sprang clean 
out owre me roof; but the hut was surrounded, ana I lighted on the tither 
•ide, just on the tap o' him. Wi' the butt-end o' his horse-pistol h& struck 
me on the mouth, and seized me by the throat. Oh, O Lord have mercy on 
me, for it was not intentional ! It was in the terrors o' that awfu' moment I 
let aff that danlkned wee pistol I' a&d he struck it and his hand furiously on 
the earth, whei^ we had sat down* His jaws seemed to become fixed ; 
his eyes protruded, and his nostrils rose aad fell with every breath, like an 
over-ridden horse, while large drops stood thick upon his ghastly face. I 
sat immoveable in horror, and did not even attempt to spea«. 

** After a long interval, he exclaimed, ' Who could tell on me? It was 
dark : no ane saw me lowp oiVre the den ; nane saw him strike my mouth. 
The instant I fired, I flung mysel' on the grun', for fear I might be kent by 
my height I spoutet through the heather like an eel, till Team to a bole 
in the moss, wbar I sank mysel' up to the neck, and drdw a whin bush owre 
my head. Wha could see me ? I lay there as lang as I heard the least 
sound. I heard them wonderin' wha had killed their companion, and I ken 
nane o' them saw me. I heard them lamenting owre his untimely end, and 
speak o' the fearfu' task of carrying hame his bluidy corp to his widowed 
mother and his only sister. But oh, maister, maister, sure am I, nane o* 
them, no not even his mother, could ha'e such agonies as me ! I conjeo 
tured, from the officers' remaining to carry awa' the dead body, that the 
smugglers had a» fled, and when at last I heard them and their horses' feet, 
and the cart-wheels move awa' in the opposite airt, about day-dawn, I came 
onto' my hole, and, without dauring to rise on mv feet, I creepit for miles 
and miles thro' the whins and heather, in terror for light, and m horror for 
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been a hard task-master to James Barr. When I la^ in that hol^ m the 
R^oss, the very minute the terror o' the living was removed, did he fill my 
soul and boay and spirit wi' agonies o' terror for the dead. I wudna hae 
lookit ahint me for a king's ransom, sae certain was I that the dead excise- 
man stood bluidin at my back I Oh, maister I maister ! I wish I had ne'er 
been born !' ' James,' said I, ' while there 's life there 's hope !' ^It 's past ! 
it 'a past !' he cried. * No, James ; how often have you sung, " While yet 
the lamp holds on to bum, the greatest sinner may return." Turn to (jcod 
and God will turn to you, and nave mercv upon you !' 'lam desperate — 
I need na try.' ' James,' I reiterated, ' who is it that says, I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance? I think your mother's son 
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4Jid since she was ta'en awa, I 've had sma' commerce wi' my Bible, mai»> 
tor, I can tell you. Wae 's me ! sae 's seen on me now ! helpless and hope- 
less, lost, lost, lost' ' " Come to me," says our Saviour, ^ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will ^ive you rest!' O James, an is at stake, 
Boul, body, and estate. Now la the time ! now is the day of salvation. 
When the wicked man tumeth from the wickedness that he hath done, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive. Oh, bleas 
the gospel which holds out such hopes, and which calls you to arise and ffo 
to your Father, and say to your Father, I have sinned against heaven and m 
thy sight ; and which not only assures us that they who turn to God he will 
in no wise cast out, but that there is joy among the angels in heaven over 
every sinner that repenteth. Oh, James, cry out with heart and soul to the 
living God, Oh, be merciful to me a sinner ! and the mercifiil God and Sa* 
viour will not leave you to perish in your sins ! will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax!' ' Oh, master, master, the time is past,' he 
cried, as he dashed himself on the ground. * Jame% hear me ; does not 
our Saviour himself tell us th^t those who were standing idle at the eleventh 
hour, were received into the vineyard and obtained the reward ?' ' Ay, but 
they were only idle, — have / been onlv idle? they worked — they we(0 
willin' to work ! I canna work ! The Ethiopian canna change his skin. 
I 'm o'er fou o' ill habits and ill thouehta ; there 's nae room m my heart 
now to let in what 's gude or holy. Folk maun work out their ain suvation 
wi' fear and trembling. I can fear and tremUe ; the deevil has learnt me 
that! but I canna pray, lean do naething that 's' gude. And tho' I mi&ht 
fecht and struggle and strive to be gude for a wee, I ken bow it would a' 
^nd ; for I 've tried, I 've tried or now, and then some deevil wud come owre 
me again ; and tho' I might try for a while to resist the temptation, it w%8 
a' ane at the hin'ner end. It *s no true that gin ye withstand the deevil he 'U 
flee from you; at least, he ne'er flees far frae me, unless it be to gang and 
bring seven deevils stronger than himsel' ; and then, what comes o' mo 
then ? mad, mad, possess^ ? Ye seey iny ^de auld friend, its just in my 
fate ; I canna gang by 't' Then loweringlns voice, he said in a deep and 
desperate tone, ' I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation ; that muckle o' the Bible 's true at ony rate, 
and so I feel. Oh, my bairns ! my bairns ! Oh, ^in I had ne'er been bom ! 
My Jemmy ! my Jemmy 1' and he sprung to his feet with a bound that 
made me start, flew into tiie copsewood behind, and disappeared, leaving 
me fixed to the spot with surprise and sorrow for several mmutes. I then 
rose, and, sad and heart-sick, I pursued the remainder of my solitary way 
home, and have never since heard of unhappy James Barr."'*' 

* This man's son, James, was lately tried for his life on a charge of robbery and 
murder. The evidence or the murder was defective, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of not provea Notb by BIditob. 
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*'BuT, in the first place, here is another worthy person who is a livin/v, if 
not an illustrious proof of the power of doing good on gmall means. That 
little old woman sitting yonder spinning, set out in life with just as much 
capacity as to enable her to eat and drink without slavering. After a time 
she learned to put off and on her own clothes — which new accomplishment 
was succeeded by that of satheiing potstees after they were turned up with 
the grape — that tool, which my good old master uaed to call ' his agricul- 
tural triaent' 

** Jenny next learned to drop potatoes in the planting season ; and, after 
years of apprenticeship — she could at kn^h be trusted to weed lint and 
turnips — and her ultimate effort, in this hne, was to shear. While such 
were her acquirements out of doors — her eveniaes in winter were not 
•pent in idleness — and she successively learned to dam, to knit stockings, 
and t« spin. By the exercise of these varioas^talents ske managed to keep 
herself above wttnt ; but asoo one would hire her for a servant, she con- 
tinued to possess the hut in which her parents had lived and died. 

" One aay when Jenny was sitting at the door spinning, a woman, whom 
she had never seen, came suddenly up to her from th^ toll-road, saying 
'Do hold that wean a minute, till I lift my kist aff that canier^s cart;' and, 
l^acing an infant on her knee — she turned the corner of the but, and was 
out of sight in an instant The little innocent sat cooing and smiling in 
her face, and poor Jenny was much flattered by its notice ! She thought 
the woman was Ions of coming with her chest, but waited patiently, mudi 
delighted with the child's good humour. In short, the woman never return- 
ed ; and you may imagine the consternation and dismay that ensued : but 
this poor creature actually fed and clothed, and brought up this child with 
the utmost tenderness and affection. No doubt, her richer neighbours did 
not fail to help her by their contributions — particularly of clothes — but, still, 
the heavy end fell upon Jenny, who, though she accepted of presenU for 
the little stranger, never was known to adL assistance from any one." 

By this time we ^re quite up to the spot where the old woman was sit- 
ting, with a most rueful countenance, spinning at her door* " WeU, Jenny,'* 
said Simon, jovially, ** hmr is a' wi' you, my old friend ?" . " I dauma com- 
pleen," was her reply as she stopped her wheeL "I 'm sorry that 's a' ye 
say," said Simon, '* for I know you have a good contented spirit, and are 
thankful for all your merdes." ^* Ay, ye 're a gude man, Simon, ye think 
th« best o' every body — but I 'm no contented enow, Simon, thoufih some 
folk thinks it 's a mercv that," — here she made a most hideous race and 
burst into uncontrollable ^ief-^ crying and sobbing — " they think it 's a 
mercy — a mercy that — that they 've stown awa my wean. My darling 
bab ! — they ca' me a fule to greet for her — that 's nae faut o' mine. . I ken 
I'm a fule — I was a fule a' my days -^ but I wad be waur than the beasts 
of the field gin I could lose the wee Iamb — my wee pet lamb — that sleepit 
in my bosom — that ate the half of my morsel — and got its bits o' class 
frae iff my ain back. — Oh, what wad I be gin I could nae her reaved frae 
me and no sorrow ! A vera cow will rowt and rampage and refuse its meat 
if its neighbour cow be ta'en awa." 

Simon did his best to sooth the poor creature, and asked her when the 
child had been taken away, and by whom. She replied that after her little 
innocent had been about six years with her, she had determined to send her 
to school, for which purpose she saved three halfpence a week to |Miy for 
teaching her in a neighbouring village, where she came on quickly with her 
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learning; and after she could read, by the help of some good ladieft, she 
was enabled to continue her at school to learn writins and sewing. '* She 
gaed awa to the schule as usual,'^ continued Jenny, " this day eight days, 
wi' her bit bread and cheese for her dinner tied in a napkin, but cam na back 
at night ; and whan it began to grow dark, I ran, like ane wud, to the 
maister's house, but, before I got breath to speak, — 'What's come o* your 
bit lassie the day, Janet,' quo' Tie, < she ne'er played the truant afore ;' wi* 
that, maister Simon, my head span roun', and there was a weary sou^h in 
my iugf, and J kenna what oame owre me. The scbulemaister and his 
wife were unco kind to me, and sent a' gates to seek afler my wee lamb, 
but naething can we hear, for certain, but that, the day she was ta'en awa, 
the scriechs o* a bairn were heard out o' a covered cart travelling Glasgow- 
ward. Folk tell me it 's a sin to greet, and that it 's the Lord's mercy that 
I 'm quat o' a fremd baim that cost me sae muckle ; but och, och ! that 's 
a' they ken ! You, maister Simon, and maist ither folk, hae a weel plenished 
house, wi' bairns o^ friens o' your ain to mak you a canty fire-side. But 
what had I? Nae|iiin£'but my wee lamb! Wha cares for atdd haverel 
Jenny ? No ane but her wee sweet Iamb. She kent na and cared na 
whether I was dafl or wise : I was kind to her when she had nae ither 
friend. When her father and her mother forsook her, the Lord eave her to 
me, and she gave m% a' the love o' her wee, warm, kind heart. I looked to 
her as the staff o' my auld aee, ane that would mak my bed, and baud my 
head whan I was deeing, and close my e'en when I was dead ! but I 'm my 
lane I 
lamb, 

whudding _ ^ ^ 

whare is she'now ? I wish I were dead ! but she's awa that would greet on 
my grave, and there 's no ane left in the world to say * wae 's me' — when 
I *m laid i' the mouls !" 

Simon stood silent for a' long time, while the poor creature continued to 
sob and cry ; and when he did speak, all he said hadf little effect in abating 
her grief; and we could only hope that its violence would wear it out. 
There she sat with her apron thrown over her head, and herwhole frame 
shook by the heavy fetches of her breath. So, after laying; a memorial of 
our good- will upon her wheel — we trudged' on, much affected with this 
instance of the sujperior value of the humblest capacity united to good temper, 
and the sincere desire to be iflpful and charitable — even in a rank of tife 
but one degree above beg^ry — to the most splendid talents, without good* 
ness of heart and sound prindples ! 

" Truly,'* said Simon, ** the worth and merit of this poor woman is very 
great When we consider how much would be thought of an individual or 
family, in a rank and with means incomparably superior to hers — should 
they take in — clothe *— feed and educate a stray child : what is due to this 
poor creature for doing the «anlb ? When we consider that every morsel 
put in the child's mouth was saved off her own stinted meal-*- and every 
stitch of clothes it wore were, as she sa^ just now, taken from her own 
batik, and how hard, late and early, she must have worked, to procure even 
the additional pittance to pay her schooling ! Oh ! we may.rely upon it, 
however this poor weak creature's merit may be thoug]^of here, it will be 
remembered up yonder," said the good man — raisin^.his dark eyes gluiten- 
ing to heaven — ''poor Janet, and her humble wor3^#ill be rememoered 
when many a splendid deed, which receiveMho applause of maltitiides 
here below, is forgotten, or obscured in gloom." 
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When we came out of church, the greater number of the respectable 
farmers, instead of returnmg to their hemes between the two services, 
seated themselves m groups; some on the mossy grave-stone^ in the 
church-yard, some more distant under the venerable trees that shadovired 
the continuation of the enclosed ground, whore it eiopod from the back of 
the church towards a rushing stream, the sound of whose glad waters came 
sweetly to the ear, blended m unison with all the other sounds that speak 
creation's joy — never listened to with a deeper sensation than when we 
stand amid the countless tenants of the silent tomb! ^ I had unconsciously 
wandered from one to another of these tombs, reading on their little granite 
tablets the simple records of the peasant race who sfept below, till turning 
tp look fof Simon, I saw him seated amongst a gcoup of elderly men, who 
seemed engaged in a most animated debate. On jdning them, I found 
that the sermon we had just been listening to was the subject, and I could 
not but admire the strong natural sense which dictated many of the remarks 
^made bj these untutored and unlettered men* 

One imbittered- looking old man, with<« dress indicating less wealth, and 
I thought less cleanliness than the others, was declaimiog, as I drew near, 
a^inst what he called ''the abounding iniquity o' sic doctrines." — 
**' w hat ! does he mean to preach that a man may cut an carve his ain fortin' 
in this warld as ye wad cut a bit cheese, and that a* things will work just as 
he acts, gudu or ill ?" *' Na, na," said an old man on whose bald head time 
had scarcely spared one silver hair, ' the minister said nae sic a thing, John ; 
dinna tnisrepresent his meaning^ — he said, that independent of that eternal 
meed of glory or of dool awaiting the good and the bad in the world beyond 
the grave, that even in this world a good or an evil action seldom went 
without a sfirt o' proportionate reward." — ** Weel, weel^ what's that mair 
nor I sand, sirs; man, I wonder toiiear ye uphauding sic nonsende; look 
into the waitd, and tell me, is every honest man mA, and every deevelitoh, 
leeing, cheatery rascal puir ? I trow no 1 — else,'' added he, setting hk 
teeth and casting a lurid glance toWards a group a tittle to the left m u^ 
^ some I wot o' wadna baud their head sae oee^h the day." " Until ye can 
look into baith the hame and the heart o' ye're neebours, John, it 's totally 
impossible for you to ken either their reward or their puaishment. Fiide 'il 
gar a body to carry their he|id, whiles, heegb aiieugb, when a' within is 
canker and ''despair — a beginning of the wrath to come." — "That's no 
what he said — he tell 't us, as plain as my fingar neb, that gude actions 
met their sure reward, even— " *»But, John," interrupted Simon, "you 
make a Strang mistake ; you seem to confuse the ideiis of money and of 
happiness, as if riches were happtnesa itself, and that there can be no reward 
to me good but money.—" " Atweel, Mr. Simon, wi» your leave, I ne'er 
saw muckle happin^s wanting it! Whan a man's sitting in frost and 
snaw, coweiu)^ ^er a fire o' wat sticks — wi' twa or three nakit hungered 
baimies gfeetingwat his lug, and a wife, maybe no the sweetest at the best, 
^min^, flyting, a^d murmuring for the meat he has na to gie — my word 
on 't BUS," said thsli^td man as his lips quivered at the home-scene he had 
drawn, '* it 'd little ^^ndeiinf he thmks money and happiness gay near 
freends.''' " Still even theo," replied the old man, with a peculiarly solemn 
and steady gaze at his neighbour's face, " even then, all happiness is not 
gone from that man, if he can lift .up his hands and his eyes to his Ood, 
and cry, ' Thou knowest, O Friend of the friendless, that I have not brought 
this upon myself by forgetting thy statutes, or breaking thy commandments V " 
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TIm ttwgry glance of John^s eye told too pUinlj th&t tMs had not been hia 
case, and' some furious words seemed ready to burst out, when a careless 
iovial-lookins old fellow, who had sat rather restless during the argument, 
broke in with "Come,conie, sirs, what's the use o' argufeeing and get- 




wrgie me for saying wy action o' my ain was gude^ but ony way I did my 
best." ** Weei, weel, Ut's hear aboot it, Rab/' cried several voices — all 



g^ad as it oppear^d to escape an angry debate. Rob bl^w bis nose and 
cleared his throat. " Ye *11 a' hae mind o' ihp Year o* the Typhus FeVer ?" 
A smothered groan broke from the ^S%ole group. " Aye — we hae o'er gude 
reason," and more than one eye glanced hastily over the green mounds 
near which we sat /lAweel, it wa#th# year afore that again, that Sir Wil- 
liam roupit some rye-grass parks afore he gaed awa abroad wi' hia leddy ; 
and our gtidewife and me, we had consultit thegither aboot the buying atne 
or twa, and we tbocht it w^d be an noco gude plan, if they gaed cheap, 
which fowk thocht they wad, by Sir William being sae sair hurried to leave 
. hamek Weel, I sat aff to the roup, and a bonny simmer's night it was, 
trudging awft nl' my*shoon in my hand, and just nae mair time nor wad 
sair me to get there. When I got to the tap o' the Bowden brae, and waa 
just gaun to turn afT the heegh toad throagk the fields, I lookit aboot, and 
there, awa maist half a mile down the road, does I see a young leddy tint 
I dinna doot ye '11 a^ mind riding hereabouts." **On a brown powney, and 
her lane," said some of them. *' Aye, maistly her lane, but gae aften, 'spe- 
qially in the evenings, she had a young gentleman vi' her. It was na ner 
^o^n powney, it was a gray ane she had that night, and when I got sight 
o' bet*, she was on the ^ound a' her length ; the ill-set beast had coosten 
her ; ahe lay a wee minute, stunned Ijke, and then rose. The beast stood 
stock Btitl as lan^ as she was on the grouhd, but whene'er she offered to put 
her fit into the stirrup, sirs, ye wad hae thocht the vera auld clootie had got* 
tenin tiliH; it kickit, and fians;) and flew roun' and roun', *nd threw up 
its head and syne its tail, till I wondered in mysel' boo ony woman, let 
alane a bit deluaite wee leddy, had courage or strength to keep a grip o' the 
reins ; she coaxed and she ciappit it, and she gathered ban'fu's o' grass and 
gied it to eat ; it ate the grass, and np wi' its heels again as ill as ever. I 
stood a gae wee and lookit at her, till the roup, the roup, cam o'er my mind, 
and I loupit the dyke and lost sight o' her." 

I wirii an3r painter could have caiisht the expression of Simon's large 
dark eye, as it gleamed fi'om under the furze-like pent- house of his huge 
eyebrow, at this part of poor Robin's narrative. On him, however, it was 
lost; he was busy taking a snufl] and, handing the box, he quietly 
resumed. ^-** I had nae gane far whan the thoghts o' that puir young lassy 
cam o'er my heart sae heavy and sae oueer. I minded bow aften I had 
lookit at the pale pale face, and the meek eye, and I thought I heard the 
sweet voice, like tne wind sughing through a summer tree, that answered 
me when I bad her a gude day or gude e'en : and it just cam doon on my 
heart, * God will never bless my bairns if I leave that young creature to 
meet her death wi* no a leevin near her.' So I turn^backy and when I 
cam in nght o' her again, she was sitting on the bit bffik by the road side, 
the reins in the ae ban', and her head leanin' on thejUher. The beast was 
feeding quietly afiTihe tap o' the dyke. I raa^as haiQas ever I could doon 
the brae, and my heart was knock, knocking, as it wad hae been through 
my very aide. 1 kent I wad be ower late for the roup, but something I 
couldna gainsay drave me on. When I cam up to her^ she rase, and 
thankit me vera sweet for coming till her, and said that when I gaed out o* 
sight her heart sickened, for the night wae fa'ing fast, and she was five 
16—1 
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miles frae hame, and no a house nearer than twa mile. I said, ' She tfoldna 
ride her lane sae aften.* She said, ' She was in vexr ill health, was aye 
better when she could get her bit ride. — her father couldna afibrd a oiao- 
senrant to ride wi' her, and nae ill haa e'er happened to her afore.' I said. 




her pale cheek ! She said, ' He was a man in business, and it was a rare 
time when he could get away from it' A' this time I was trying to tame 
the savage ill-set deevil o' a powney, but sic a wratch I ne'er saw. Neither 
by fair means nor foul could I gar *t stand to let either me or the leddy into 
the saddle, — it kickit wi' its heels, and snappit wi' its teeth like a vera dog, 
and took the bit out o' my ^de new jacket ;'- at last I saw three o' our 
lads coming down o'er the Hmsing Shaw, and I beckoned on them, and it 
was as muckle as we four could man to tame it aneuch to let her into the 
saddle. -Afore I gied her the reins, I axed her if she wasna fearod to mount 
a beast it took four men to master ? She smiled, and said, * No, she wad 
mind her hand better now that she knew it had a trick.' She thankit us a' 
vera muckle, and said to me that she ho]Jit a day wad come when she wad 
hae an opportunity of requiting my kindness to her that day! I ^ed her 
the reins, and aif the powney flew like an arrow fime the bow, —it didna 
tiT to fling her as lang as we saw it, and she sat it like a very queen. 
Hecb, sirs ! mony a weary day her parting words rang in my lu^ ! After 
a', the gentles hae a real sweet way wi' them I it 's just somethuig gars a 
body forget themselves, — for as sure's death, the haill dme I was wi' her 
I ne'er ance thought o* the roup, but as soon as I lost sight o' her it cam 
o'er me wi' a bumin' stang, and mair than a', the thoughts o' what our 
Jean would say, for ye ken our Jean's gae and sharp when she 's vexed, 
puir body." 

The assenting laugh that burst from most of the party, save evidence 
that this characteristic of Robin's helpmate was no secret. He joined in it 
with the air of a man who tries to make his petticoat thraldom sit as easy 
as he can, and went on, ** I kent fu' weel I was o*er late, but I set off 
rinnin' like an auld fule." " Twas na the only thing ye had dune like an 




yet, but, wae 's me, it wasna to be sae. I met the folk coming frae the 
roup a mile on this side o' the rouping grund, and they tdl me that the 
parks had gane ofl" just awfu' cheap, and wad be a mine o' siller to them 
that got them if they got ony thing o* a gude tid. Aweel, aweel, what was 
I to say to Jean ? Howsomever, to mak' a lang tale short, hame I gaed, 
and sic a fly ting as she flate ye ne|er heard, — she ca'd me a' the auld doited 
donnered idiots, auld stupit deevils, e'er was. I ne'er bowed my e'e that 
night, what wi' Jean's flyting and thinking o' the leddy, and aye it cam 
through my mind that maybe she wad do as muckle for us yet as wad gar us 
forget the rye-^ss parks ; but when I said that to Jean, — keep me ! for 
it was waur ana waur ! * Her do for ye indeed,' quo* she, * ye ne'er-do-weel 
auld haiverel, — a %ely tale in troth ! My certie, it 's nane o' ye'r riding 
madams that canna pay a flunkey to gang at their ain tail, that 'II gie 
muckle o' the penny ^|ler to an auld senseless brute that neglects his aih 
business to hunt their camstary powneys !' Aweel, time gaed on and on, — 
I ne'er heard, and what seemed struiger still, I ne'er saw mair o' my bonny 
leddy. Mony, mony was the time when I heard a horse's foot, my heart 
has gien sic a loup, and when I lifted my head fiae my wark it has garrcd 
my e'en believe they saw ber^ whiles I could na but smile to mysel' anerhin 
at the things I took for her. 
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" The winter cam', aind oh, it was a dour and a diamal ane to us. We 
war sair sair pinched, and must ha' been roopit had Sir William no been 
mair than merciful. Mony was the sair biting jeer Jean ^ied me about 
the ledd y and the rye- grass parks. I had just to bide them, &r what could 
I say ? We hopit that the summer wad bring better times, but summer 
brought that awfu' fever." Robin paused, took off* his hat and wiped his 
brow, as if the very recollection of this season of trial unmanned him* 
" Nine of us lay in it at one time ; not a soul in our house ecsaped the 
infection. I took it amang the first, and I had asked a neebour to send up 
a doctor as he passed through the town wi' his carts. When he cam, I 
was surprised to see it was the same youn^ man that used to ride wi' the 
leddy ; Oh, God bless him! for he was a fnend indeed in our sairest need, 
when nae other could or would help us ; for the few that escaped infection 
dreaded it too much to come near them that had if, and ye ken we are far 
frae neebours ony way. It wvlb a fearfu' time. We war in want o' every 
thin^ We never had been sae puir. 

"The fever took Jean's head, and often i' the night her bitter cries for 
me that couldna steer to help her, and the moaning and greeting o' the wee 
miserable baimies, joined to my ain sufferings, maist turned my head too. 
Twice every day did that blessed man come seven miles to see us ; he didna 
come like a doctor, he catp* like ian angel, for he aye brought wine and 
things to do us gude, and aye left us better and mair comfortable than he 
fand us. He wud tak aff his coat and work amang us, helping ane and o' 
that could neither help themsels' nor them dearer nor their heart's blude, 
and wud do things ve wadna believe the like o' him wad think o'. 

"I wsB the first that was able to crawl out o' the bed to try to do a little 
for the other eight. Ae day I was helping the doctor to put ane o' the 
bairns into a warm bath, and the bairn bem^ loth to stay in ths water, made 
a grabble at his breast and tore open his waistcoat ; wi' that out fell a blaek 
riboon and a gold thing like an oval half-crown piece hanging at it, and 
^old letters marked on 't, — it hung just before my e'en, and as he moved, 
It turned the other side, and what did I see ? A picture o' my ain leddy. 
—Oh, sirs, it was sae wee, iBind sae beautifu', and sae like her, though that I 
had ne'er seen her but wi^ a hat, and it had nae hat, but buckles o' &ik hair 
hinging a,' roun' the pale pale face. I clean forgat what I was doing -^ my 
e'en were slewed on 't — die sweet half-parted lips, seemed jiist saying, 
< A day will come when I shall have it in my power to requite your kind- 
ness.' I maist garred mysel' believe I heard the words ance mair ! I could 
hae fflowred at it for ever, but whan the doctor saw whar my e'en war 
fixed^ he took his ban', wat as it Was, and pushing the picture into his 
bosom, he buttoned up his waistcoat I felt reproved and vexed ; fain wad 
I ha' axed aboot her, out something tied my tongue, and I couldna even 
look in his face. By bis care and kindness, wi' a blessine from God who 
is aboon a', every ane o' our fowk recovered, and ae day when he had seen 
us a' a-fit, he said to me, that he didna think he wad need to visit us again, 
bade God bless us, and turned to mount his horse. Mony, mony waa the 
sad consultation puir Jean and me Imd had abOot how we ever war to pay 
himj and mony a time she had said that if she had a bunder pound she wad 
gie It till him, ' and think it o'er little,' and that was muckle frae our Jean, 
for she likes the siller weel. I gaed after him to the door, and my heart 
was fou fou, ' Oh, doctor, doctor,' quo' I, ' ye hae the dqepest heart's bless- 
ing o' me and mine, and that's a' we ha' to gie ye the now ; ye ha' seen 
o'er weel we 're puir, but niaybe better days may come, and we wull rather 
want than ye sold want your due.' I just think I see him ye% stan*in' sae 
heegh and sae handsome, the reins in ae ban', and his fingers in the borse^s 
mane, .the ither held out to me. ' Robert,' says he, * you are nothing what- 
ever in my debt ; for my attendance on you and on your family, I never will 
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accept of one furthing; so keep your mind easy.' I lookit at him quite 
Btupid-Uke. * Sir !' quo' I, and I had na the power to say anither word' ; 
he lookit very itiild at me. * Robert,' says he, * I saw your eyes fixed upon 
a picture your little son one day snatched out of my breast Did vou know 
it V * Yes, sir,' quo' I,^ * I kept it weel, she is a dear and lovely le^dy.' He 
' answered me in a laigh voice, 'She loo^ all that, Robert i noto she is an 
angel in heaven, and it is in compliance with her dying request, that I have 
taken the first opportunity I ever had of requiting your kindness to her thai 
day.^ He sprang on his norse as he spak the last words, and was out 6' 
eight in a moment." 

Poor Robert paused ; and I can assure you, the hal^formed tear he 
brushed from his weather-worn dieek, was reflected in the eyes of at least 
one of his hearers. His simple narrative called forth the warmest applause, 
and after remarking that there was no one who mi^ht not observe similar 
proofs of the doctrine in their own experience, the old man, John's antago- 
nist in argument, said that be recollected a circumstance, striking enough, 
in ihe same point of view, and in which he had borne a part. 
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Tte old man's narrative was as follows : — " Some time before I left 
Linton to settle here, I was asked by Some charitable folks in the town to 
choose a good milk cow for a puir widow woman. The puir creature's 
only support for hersel and an orphan oe, had been a wee bit Highland cow, 
and it brak its leg and dee't ; so them that got their milk frae her, hearing 
of her sait" misfortune, and knowing her to be a worthy industrious body, 
inade a subscription for her through the town, and ^thered somewhere 
about 131. for to buy her a new cow ; so, as I telt ye, I was asked to gang 
wi' ane Willy M'Nab to choose the cow. Willy was an unco douce man, 
and unco cucle wi' his tale. The ne'er was a momin' o' summer or winter 
that he did na mak' the exerceese, and scriegh the prayers and psalms that 
loud, ye might hae heard them a mile down the wmd. Far be it frae me, 
sirs, to make a joke o' ony sic thins — but really I whiles thought to mysel' 
it was awsome to hear 't, when I kent fu' weel there was not that^within 
which suld sanctify the means, and without which they are 'an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord,' and that as sune as the scriegh was bye, Willy wad 
pit his religion up on the shelf wi' the buke, and gang out as greedy as a 
gled, on warld's gear, and ne'er fash his thumb aboot ' justice, judgment, 
and the weightier matters of the law.' Natheless, he was an elder in the 
seeeder kirk, and what wi' that, and his sleekit manner, they war mony 
that thought him a perfect Nathaniel. Weel, him- and me, we set aiTto 
choose a coW frae amang the stock o' a man that was selling ofiC We saw 
twa, — the tane a very heavy Ayrshire cow, just as grand a milk beast as 
ye could clap an e'e upon, —-and the ither a wee sma'-baned Highland 
beastie, no that ill for milk neither, but to my mind no worthy the tae half 
o* the muclde ane, tho' that they asked SI. for her, and only 13/. for the 
ither ; -^ so we fell to the disputing whilk 6' the twa we suld buy for the 
widow. I was for the big ane, and he was for the wee ane, and he argu- 
fied sae hetly aboot how muckle fitter it was for a puir body's cow, than a 
great muckle brute like that^ — 't wad eat Sae muckle less fodder ; and he 
wad no hear to me, when I said, 'muckle meat, muckle milk,' Willy, I 
think that muckle cow cheap at the money, and that 's what I '11 no say o' 
the ither. At last we agreed to refer the thing to them that sent us, and 
we set to meet, like the neist day, and lay it aJore them. I gaed my ways 
hame, and I thought he did the same, but what think ye ! the auld rax awa 
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$traught ^o the town, got thegtther some twa or three o' them that had ^ub- 
seribed the money, and tellid them that I wanted to buy a great muckle 
useless brute, wad eat the woman out o' house and hame, and no gie the 
half o' the milk o' the wee dainty bit beast I had just ta'en an ill will to, 
for nae rea^n whatsomever he could see, without that I wanted it for mysel', 
for indeed it was a cow quite past the onlinar^^ ! Of course he was ordered 
, to buy the wee cow, and without e'er letting his feet cool in his shoon, back 
he |!;angs, buys baith the cows, and off w^i* them. He let it be dusk e'er 
he cam near name, and he leA the muckle cow in his ain byre, and took 
hame the widow's till herJ 

^* Nae doubt he was a happy man in hier ain conceit that night, when the 
cow was milket, and for a' that she had walket, ^ied the outside drap o' 
what the fowk hod upheld her for. But his joy, like maist joys o' the un- 
godly, was na ordeened to last very lang, for the neist morning whan he 
gaed in to fodder' th,e cattle, the first sight he got was 'his grand new cow 
lying dead. How it happened nane could tell, but there sne laj^, as dead 
and as stifi* as a door nail. Willy's ra^e knew nae bounds, and it was the 
'tnair fieitM and imbittered, that he felt himself and his warldly wisdom 
punished and derided by that Qod whose eyes are over all his creatures, 
and whose judgments he daily dared by his hypocrisy. His auld son had 
foddered the kye the night afore, so a' the rage fell on him, as if he alane 
rhsd caused the death o' the cow — he was but a dour ill-nurtured lad at the 
best, and returned his father rage for rage ; at last the father went frae 
words to blows, and the son returned them too. I Ml ne'er forget the awsome 
sight, it,mide the very bliide cniddle at my heart, as I was gaun wi' my 
cart down the other side o' the Linton bum, foment their farm-steading, o' 
Willy and his son tearing and wrastlin' like twa baited dogs, and the puir 
meeserable woman, the wife o' the ane, and the mither o' the ither, strug- 
gling to separate thenk Their ain servants at last took them afT ither, but 
no before they had drawn ane anither's blude, and that blude, I may say, 
never dried, for they ne'er had a peaceable or a pleasant moment af^er. 
They war joined in the lease o' the farm, and they drew that contrair to ane 
anither after the story o* the cow, that every thing gaed wrang, and they 
hasted to their ruin as if an unseen enemy pursued. The son took to 
drinking, and made a vile marriage wi'. a little-worth hiiszy, and every shil- 
ling he could procure by the sale of stock or crop was 8{>ent in the maisc 
beastly wickeoness. Ae night when he had drunken himsel' mad, the 
fowk o' the house where he was, lockit hiQi into a room three stairs up, and 
left him a' night ; the puir wratch, after beetling and dining in vain at the 
door to get out, tried the window wi' better success, and was ta'en up afi* 
the pavement below, wi' a broken leg and a broken back ; he lingered for 
five months in an awfu* state o' agony; they .said the vera feet and le^s 
war mouldered afT him before he dee'd, and whan he did dee, he lefl his 
parents childless, and his children beggars. The auld man was sune 
puttin' out o' the farm, and the laist time I was at the Linton, he was work- 
mg day's lyark whar he could get it, a poor, decrepit, drunkensome, auld 
sinner, but still, as if no weary o' offending the Almighty, scrieghing at the 
psalms night and momin'." 

" Now," said the persevering John, as soon as the speaker had ceased, 
" will you answer me this ae thirtg, Aithur ; can you tell me what con- 
nexion there^ was — for I can see nane — atween the man cheating the 
widow of a gude cow, and hisf son breaking his back in a dranken frolic? 
I canna just say," pursued he, in the most triumphant tone, "but that I 
prefer the doctrine o' Sdomon to yours, when he says, ' The righteous and 
the wise and their works are in the hand of Ood ; no man knoweth either 
love or hatjped by all that is before them ;' and also St. Paul, * If in this 
world only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.' It's but a 
1* 
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poor mean doctrine to uphaud, that the gude and the evO are regniled in 
this perishing life." '* As to ttie first part of your speech, John," repHed 
Arthur, " I can see nae connexion atween the twa things, save this, that the 
same evil heart of unbelief that led Willv M*Nab daily to insult his Maker 
with a feigned worship, and cheat the defenceless widow, also led tfim to 
give so defective an education to his son, ss produced the evil life so 
wretchedly terminated ; for there is no one vice in parents, which so cer* 
tainly and inevitably strikes at the root of every virtue in their children, aa 
that of hypocrisy. Far, far be it frae me to assert, that temporal rewards 
and punishments invariably follow the good and bad in this world, for that 
were to lower and degrade the government o' the Eternal ; yet from the 
very frame and constitution o' things in this world, it must and does very 
frequently happen so. Before you quoted thae twa texts, John, you, like 
many other quoters from Scripture, would have done well to recollect how 
many others are given by the Holy Spirit to balance and correct the hasty 
judgment of man. Read for instance the whole of the 37th Psalm. Will 
you tell us that there is * meanness,* or < abounding iniquity,* in the doctrine 
It upliauds ? Op^n any pase in the Bible, and you will find promises to tl^ 
same effect * If any man do the will of my Father, lo, my Father and I win 
come down and abide with him.* Could ever the wicked man or the hypoerite 
boast a reward like this, even when their corn and wine did. most abound?^ 
"Your sentiments are most just, Arthur,** said Simon, <' and could John 
remember what too many forget, that money is not in ttoet/' happiness, and 
that many who maintain external decency, and are to the eye of man geod^ 
never in their lives did one single action from the genuine and unmingled 
love of God, and therefore cannot lay claim to the promises given to those 
who regulate their whole lives by that alone; I suspect he would on these 
considerations find our argument less absurd than he is fain to prove iL 
There would be meanness indeed, in maintaining that God invariably rewaida 
his faithful servants with the poor perishing loaves and fishes of earthly pros- 
perity. No ; 'the chosen of the Lord are tried as in a furnace.* How often 
do we see their best endeavours for the things of this world turned to naught 
— Uieir industry of no avail, and as it were a bli^htin^ wind pursue every 
little leaf of earthly joy as it ventures to expand, ret if we make ourselves 
acquainted with such cases, and look beyond the surface, we shall find that 
* out of evil Cometh good to them that love the Lord,* and that they have at 
last reason to cry out, * It is good for me that I have been afiiicted.' These 
v/ords were repeated to me, not many weeks ago, by one who had been 
taught to feel all their force and meanm^; and it I had time,** pursned he, 
taking out his watch, '*I would like to tell you the circumstances of his life, 
they are so like a commentary on what we have been saying.** 
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Simon thus commenced his relation : — " James Dalton was a sehool- 
ftillow^f my own, and even as a boy, he possessed a spirit of quiet industry 
that followed him through life^ He pursued his father*s calUng, that of a 
market gardener. He married early, and had tliree children, two boys and 
agiri; when this, their youngest. joy, was about two years old, it was 
suddenly cut o61 The blow fell cold and heavy on their hearts, for 
they were both most affectionate in disposition. But they murmured not 
They strove, through the glass of faith, to see their pure and lovely blos- 
som blooming in those fields where comes no blight, where no worm unseen 
can prey. Af).er a time a widowed sister of his wife*s died, leaving an 
orphan boy, and a gurl about the age of their lost one. Her they took to 
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thvir home and their hearts, where she became an object of the fondest 
loTe, particularly to her cousins, Walter and James. In the disposirion of 
these two boys there was the most marked difierence ; both were amiable, 
but Walter was a silent, pensive boy, that loved to be alone, — who, to the 
noisy and o^n quarrelsome sports of the village green, preferred to sit in 
a corner with a book — or, holding little Jeanie's hand, to wander into the 
wood with her— to gather her lapfulls of wild flowers or fruit— to show 
her the earliest birds* nests-— or to take her, in frosty days, to where the 
waterfall had formed fantastic bowers of flittering crystal, which, when 
tiiie sun shone, surpassed in beauty all a diadem could purchase, — then 
returning hoine, if his mother was engaged, he would put the little orphan 
J^ to. bed, with all the care and tenderness of a nurse, — kneeling by her, hear 
hep- say the little sim{}le heart-bom prayer of infancy, that, doubtless, 
reaches the ear of Omnipotence with the same acceptance as the orison of 
the highest archangel, — then seated by her bedside, he would silently 
wait till her innocent eyes were closed in sleep. 

** No less was this little fairy beloved by James, — the thoughtless, noisy, 
plit^ful James. All the time he could spare from that village green, of 
which he was at once the pride and the terror, he would spend in riotous 
play with Jeanie, who always received him with shouts of rapture, though 
It seldom happened that the frolic ended without a hearty fit of roaring on 
ner part, from some quarrel between them, or some heedless^'oughness of 
the harum-scarum boy. 

" Walter was by no means distinguished for ability, yet he never was 
found defective in his lesson* Whatever he did was marked with the quiet 
good sense and considerateness that formed the ground- work of his character: 
while James, with twice his talent, seldora two days successively escaped 
punishment, and by whom the lesson and the sorely-resented whipping, 
were alike forgotten before the joyous influence of the first athletic sport 
or act of daring that suggested itself to his buoyant mind. ^ 
^ " Thus they grew to manhood, and the choice of a business for life be- 

came a source of anxiety to themselves and their parents. James at once 
declared that he would be a soldier, and vociferated loudl]^ about the glories 
of a soldier's life. Jeanie's eyes filled with tears^ and joining her voice to 
his mother's prohibition of this scheme, she murmured out, * Oh, James, do 
not be a soldier.' Then turning her blushing face to Walter, she said in 
the most thrilling tone of affection, ' And wiU you too be a soldier, Walter, 
and leave us an alone?' ' No,' said Walter ; ' I am resolved to be what 
ihy fathers have been before me ; I will be a gardener.' His mother laid 
her hand on his fair head, and blest him aloud in her fulness of heart. Hiis 
father said with the deepest solemnity, ' The blessing of Grod and thy 
fiither go with thee, my. boy. Wo unto him who enters into life destitute 
of or defying both.' James stood irresolute — now looking at Jeanie — 
now at his parents and his brother — his colour flashing to and from his 
youthful face ; at last he rushed into his mother's arms, — ' Bless me too, 
mother ; father, bless me too ; I will not leave you ; I will try to settle.' 
The parents ki^ed and blessed the afiectionate boy, and it was agreed that 
they should both remain with their father, and 4o tne best they could* 

*' At night when the boys were left alone on their humble couch, Walter 
- confided to James a scheme that had long occupied his own mind. A little 
way beyond their father's garden there was about four acres of bog, covered 
with hazel and alder bushes, and with every comer of which they were ' 
well acquainted, as in the drought of summer it was the favourite resort of 
idle boys, Walter had discovered that it was not naturally b6ggy, but 
merely rendered so by a spring which, rising in an old quarry in the hill 
behind, had been set loose by the operations there, and allowed gradually 
to spread over the level ground below — that it could be drained very easily, 
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and when grubbed and cleared, would be as if intended by natufe for a 
jvarden — 'But, Walter,* said James, ' who will give us the bo^ 7 1 do nt 
Know who it belongs to.* * It belongs to Sir Michael)' said Walter, ' and, 
if my father approves the plan, I think we Ml go to Sir Michael and ask 
him to give us a lease of it on easy terms, upon condition we make it into a 
garden.' James was so filled with delight, so naany half-defined pictures 
of future wealth and happiness floated through his brain, that he could not 
sleep ; and by day-break he had his fSlither hoisted away to the bog. He 
gave a shout that made the hills ring, when his father pronounced that he 
considered Walter's plan a good one— advised them to lose no time in 
asking a lease from the laird, and promised them all the assistance he him- 
self could a^rd to five them. James thought every moment lost till they 
were on the way ; dressed in their Sunday suits, they were soon ready to 
depart — and what human heart could blame 0ie glance of pride that 
passed between the parents as they looked after their two beautiful bays ; 
full of life and joy, setting out on this their first step on the ocean of life 1 
The benevolent Sir Michael received them, and listened to^ their rec^uest 
with the gneatest kindness. ' Is it a bit of ground lying near the public 
road, between the Chapelcood and Bogside farms that ye mean, my boys V 
* Yes, sir,' said Walter, ' the same -^ aind if you will have the goodness to 
give us a lease of it en moderate terais — ' 

*< 'Indeed I do n't know what terms would make so poor a mailen worth 
your care ; it seems to me impossible you can ever make a garden of it.' 
'Oh, no,' said James, 'it would be much easier than you think.', 'Well, 
well,' said Sir Michael, with a good-n&tured smile, ' try it, boys— try it — 
for the first five years you shall pay no rent, for the next five you shall pay 
five shillings per acre, and for the third five, ten shillinsB. After tliat, if I 
do not live so Ions, m v heirs and you must settle about toe rent of this, your 
garden to be.' Toe dEelighted boys thanked him with all their little stock of 
good manners, and were turning away; when Walter said, ' I believe, sir, 
there should be some writing about a lease ?^ ' Indeed,' said Sir Michael, 
lau^hing^ ' L think there is no great risk aiiy one will disturb you in the k«ae 
of Arncleugh ; however, I shall speak t^ my baron baillie, and be will 
attend to the business, tod make it quite secure to you.' 

" What two happy spirits were these on their wav home ! How many 
blissful visions,' which vouth alone can know, floated before their unsullied 
souls * Their woids^ at leSst Walter's, were few. ' How glad Jeanie will b6,* 
said James : ' Yes,' said Waltei^ ' Jeanie will be glad,' and he sighed deeply, 
for he felt that what gladdened not Jeanie, would have no joy for him. 
The aflection of boyhood had, as he grew to be a man, deepenea into pas- 
sion, which seiemed part and portion of his existence <— a passion so aeep 
and holy, that to his pensive and romantic young mind, it seemed as if it 
would have lost something of its sanctity by being breathed, even to* a 
brother's ear. The two youths still continued to all appearance what they 
had ever been to their oousin — all Jeanie^s little joys, hopes, and griefs, 
were confided to Walter. She had no thought concealed from him, and 
they were often told with the express request, ' not to tell Jame^.' With 
James she was more reserved. Little snappish encounters of the tongue 
had now succeeded to the petty quarrels and boisferous^ames of childhood. 
James seemed to delight in teasmg her, and was so perpetui^ly playing 
tricks upon her, which she was nothing loth to requite, toat theirhfe was a 
series of little quarrels and reconcilements. Woman's heart is a strani^ 
and wayward thing; who can wonder if the young and inexperienced 
Walter read it not aright ? 

" For the next six months, every hour from daylight to daikness was 
devoted to the task of draining and clearing the bog, and their progreM 
exceeded even James's expectation. With the brushwood igfrubbed out, 
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thev formed a strong fence all round, which protected the young hedge they 
had planted. In drainincr and levellino^ the ground, they dug out as much 
freestone as built a neat little cottage at the end of the garden, where it 
joined the public road. The water from the old quarry was now forced to 
lend both beautjr and fertility to the ground it formerly destroyed. And 
when spring again enamelled the neighbouring fields, those who had sneered 
at what they called * the idiot wark of draining the bog/ saw with astonish- 
ment its level surface glowing like an emerald, with the lovely green of the 
young strawberry beds with wmbhj by their father's advice, they had planted 
a great part of its extent, and which were checkered with rows of currant 
and gooseberry boshes, and fruit trees, intended to form the future wealth of 
the garden. In the centre they had left one tree of tolerable size, and driv- 
ing stakes round it, they fohnedT the frame work of an arbour. Walter planted 
roses and honeysuckles, but James planted what more resembled his own 
character, did rapid growing and luxuriant hop ; here a rustic seat and 
table were placed for her whose- smiles gave brightness and joy to all their 
toils, and here the happy trio often sat and laughed away' the hours that 
' intermitted or succeeded their labour. 

** Their crop, and its profits, surpassed their most sanguine expectations, 
and earth rarely exhibits a scene of such unruffled happiness, as did this 
humble group, especially at those sweet hours of evening, when, led by 
their father's deep-toned solemn yoice, they offered up their humble heart- 
felt meed of gratitude to their Father in heaven, for all they had, and idl 
they hoped for in time and eternity. 

" It was in the second year of the garden, that on a hot iMimmer day, 
Walter was seated at the back of Jeanie's bower, putting a new handle to 
his spade, when he heard James and Jeanie come into it. * He is not here,' 
said James, in a disappointed tone, ' let ^ seek him up the garden.' 'Rather 
ait down and talk a while, James.' 'Yes, Jeanie, if you wish it; but, 
Jeanie, happy as I am, I think I shall be doid>ly so when Walter knows, 
—dear Walter, how he used to grieve when you chid at me, and iseemed 
as if ;fou did not like met Oh t jeanie, why did you so oiien yex me; 
why mde so well what now ia told ?' ' What 's told ? said she, with avgig- 
glins laugh. ' That yoa love me, Jeanie, that you will be mine, my own, 
my dearest, my only love ;' and as he spoke he caught her to his bosom. 

'* Walter saw, and heard, and felt, as if a levin bolt had pierced his brain : 
he threw from him the tool in his hand ; he dashed down the garden^ and 
springing over the fence into the wood, rushed forward, as if by rapidity of 
motion he could escape the panss-of the vulture passions that had seizeahis 
heart At last, exhausted with his own violence, he sunk down on the 
l^und, he covered his face with his hands, and the sun was far below the 
hills ere he moved firom that attitude. What were the thoughts, the feelings, 
that had crushed through his heart during these hours, let those ^ess who 
haye sufilered like him, •» to describe them to those who have not, is to speak 
of colours to the blind. 

'' One who had looked on his young face in the morning and in the eyen- 
ih^ of that day, might well have deemed that be had passed from youth to 
old age in its course : but his nart was taken, the whirlpool of passion raged 
no more ; he had cast himsetf on his Grod, and his God forsook him not 
Strons in senerous purpose, he arose, and took the way home ; he was 
near the edge of the wood when he met James. ' Walter I oh, Walter, 
where have you been ? How long my lather and I have sought you, and 
m/ mother and Jeanie — — ' ' I have been very sick,' said Walter, hastily, 
as if fearfu( of what would follow that name. ' Sick ? and why did you 
remain in the wood ? and now when I see you in the moonlight, you are 
quite pale and haggard-like, and your voice is. so strange and l^UoW. Oh, 
Walter, where have haye you been 7 What has happened to yoa V f I 
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tell you,' said Walter with something like irritation, * I hiave been ill, tsm 
ill, but,' he fuJded in a milder tone, *I daresay a night's rest will put me all 
to ridits again — I would rather not speak now/ James walked on in dis- 
satisfied sflence, frequently stealing a look of wonder at his brother — but 
such was the habitual respect with which Walter's reserve of manner in- 
spired the more vtdatile James, that he dared not renew his questions even 
on entering the house. Walter merely repeated to his parents what he had 
told James, and immediately went up to his bed, which, for the first time in 
his life, he wished he had been to occupy alone. 

** Fain would the happy James have poured the story of his own bliss into 
a brother's ear; but he saw Walter was ill at ease, and without a suspicion 
of the cause, an instinctive feeling that he was also unhappy l^ept him 
silent, and dashed with sorrow these first hours of his new*born bhss. 

** Wearily passed the hours of night to Walter. There was a fire in his 
brain — and he found dimness and confusion assail his mind at intervals —7 
he thought this was his own fault — he grayed — he struggled ; but the 
more he struggled, the more intense became his agony, ana ere the noon 
of the following day he was raving in all the frantic violence of a fever. In 
his delirium he often used such heart-rending expressions of tenderness for 
Jeanie, mingled with those of broken-hearted grief, that it led his poor 
mother to suspect how thin^ stood, and almost to guess at the troe cause of 
his mysterious absence and illness : but James, wmpt in utter unconscious- 
ness of his brother's real feelings, rooked on these merely as the ravhigs of 
fever. Weeks wore on without any change for the better; his mother's 
cheek was blanched with watching and' anxiety, and^ Jeanie's slender figure 
flitted mournfully through the darkened apartment, heedless even of her be- 
loved James, and her own brightly opening prospects, so suddenly — so 
strangely clouded. At length one day he awoke from a quiet sleep, and 
fixed his eyes on Jeanie's face, who, her hands crossed npon her breast, 
stood gazing on his altered countenance — he looked at her long and stead- 
ily, as if trying to gather together the long-scattered ideas, th^ turned 
away his head and burst into tears -^ he wept like a child, and, bending 
over him, his mother wept too ; imploring Goa, who dealt the wound, would 
send healing to this her strickeh deer. From this time he slowly recovered, 
and the meek and silent sorrow of his soul was ascribed by those about 
him to bodily feeling. His mother alone saw where his ailment lay, and 
gladly did he agree to her proposal of trying change of air by ^oing to his 
uncle's house in the north. He lon^d for the hour when he might be eman- 
cipated from the trial of living in the same house with Jeanie, and being the 
constant bbject of her cares. ' Oh, that she had loved me less, since she 
could not love me more,' he muttered as he turned away his &ce to avoid 
her inquiring ^ance* The unconscious James often inflicted torture, while 
trying^ in his own opinion, to rduse and interest his brother, by dwelling on 
all his own past fiMirs and future hopes^ and lamenting that he was not to 
be present at their marriage. At such times poor Waiter's heart, crushed 
and despauing, almost gave way before the trial — and gliding awsy to his 
humble apartment, he would pour out all the bitterness of his soul to ^t 
Being who knows our frame, and remembers that we are but dust 

(w9 c^nnderahle portion of the MS» ia Here ohlUeraiedf apparenHy by^damp.) 

* ♦ ♦ # « « * ' * 

" Far from every object of his aflTection, Walter had now worn away two 
dreary years. The bitterness of disappointed love and hope had gradually 
melted into settled sadness. He was resigned, but not cheerful ; ne would 
not have deprived his brother of Jeanie if iie could ; yet, though his pen- 
sive thoughts dwelt ceaselessly on the home of those he loved, to that home 
he dreaded to rettim. Thither, however, he did return, on hearing that hu 
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much-loved mother was thought dying. It was at her bedside he first en- 
countered Jeatiie, and as he gazed on the death-changed face of his mother 
he almost forgot that the being who had so blest and so clouded his early 
day, was standing^ with his hand clasped in her owft. His mother turned 
her languid eyes upon him -*-for a momdnt they were lighted up with the 
bright, unquenchable spirit of a mothei^a love, and she murmured odt her 
dying blessing on her favourite child — * Walter,^ my gentle Walter, when 
I am gohe, do not forsake your father — abide with him, 7- and revumber 
tfuU the Almighty chooseth better for us than we cmdd ehoote for ouT' 
telve9 ^ * 

(Twopnges here are quite iUegiblei) 

'' And as he thus, for the second time in one )^ear, traversed (he village 
baryinv-ground, to deposit there the mortal remains of the only beiujgs tor 
whomhe wished to live, he felt how gladly he too would have laid hmiself 
down within its sacred enclosure, 

''Where the weary pilgrim rests 
.From all the griefs he bore." 

*^ Had Walter been permitted to enjoy all his father had left him, he 
would have been rich for his station in life. But after a series of legal vex- 
ations, he v^^as doomed to see, not merely the whole of his father's hard- won 
propertjT pass away from him, but to pay a sum much beyond all he pos- 
sessed, in the form of expenses to those who had originally fomented the 
dispute. Nothing remained to him but the share of the Amcleugh garden, 
which James had considerably enlarged. James and Jeanie entreated he 
would come and live with them — and there was a little fairy — the image, 
as it was the very age at which Walter but too well remembered its mother 
brought a helpless orphan to his father's home — it climbed upon his knees, 
and nestling in his bosom, repeated, ' Come to us, Atta — come to us, Atta.' 
Walter bent over it to hide a tear that would not be forbidden ; — he became 
an inmate of his brother's house -^ that very cottage, that, in the days of 
other jrears and feelings, he had toiled to make a pattern of rural beauty — 
and this little child b^ame to him a well-spring of delight ; wherever he 
went, it toddled after him, or nestled in his arms, patiently enduring sun 
and rain, cold or hunger, so as he was there. Who has not felt the almost 
ma^e power of childhood to win the heart from cold and cheerless gloom, 
casting a ray of its own brightness athwart the chill and joyless void of 
advancing life? A spring of sympathy thus opened in his heart ; Walter 
became happier than he thought he ever could have been again. 

" One day while he was at work in the garden, a gentleman on horse- 
back paused and looked over the hedge very inquisitively — then address- 
ing him, asked if this garden and cottage were not on the grounds of Sir 
Michael ' • ■ ? * Yes, sir.' * And pray,' rejoined the inquirer, * what 
rent do you pay V Walter gazed at the stranger, and answered coldly, that 
they had a lease from the late Sir Michael on condition of draining, &c. 
The stranger made no reply, but turning his horse, rode slowly back, as if 
measuring the extent of the, garden, looked very particularly at the cottage, 
and then rode briskly away. This was another Sir Michael who had arisen, 
and who knew not Walter and his brother. Unlike the former, he valued 
no joy save that of accumulation. He had that day been on a tour through 
his wide-spread lands, grudging that he could not raise the rent of every 
waving field or well-peopled pasture that he saw, inwardly declaring, that 
the very look of such farms showed the rents were too low. When his 
basilisk eyes lighted on the lovely spot into which his father's benevolence 
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had enabled the Daltona to convert a useless wilderness of brambles and 
brushwood, be rode directly to his baron bailie, and inquired what rent tbejr 
{Miid. ' None, sir.' ' None I — no rent !' ' No, sir ; at least a mere nomi- 
nal one. Your father gave these lads possession of a piece of useless bog 
^ound for fifteen years, on condition they should convert it into a garden, 
10 Which4hey have succeeded ; they are most industrious — ' * Yes, yes, one 
of my father's Cluixotisms — and how comes it I never saw the papers ?' 
' Why, I really helieve — I rather think — hideed I am certain — there never 
were any papers made out about it. I remember about seven years ago, 

rsing that way, I observed the men, then mere boys, at work, and asked 
^ whose authority' — they sard by your late father's. I inquiry at your 
late father, and he replied — ' Yes, yes, I told them to take it — a vile eye- 
sore well out of the way,' I remember he said, and added, * they are to have 
it at a nominal rent for fifteen years, and Chen to pay a reasonabfe rent — 
make out semethin^like a lease to that effect -* or, stay till I see how they 
go on — if thev are industrious th^ deserve encouragement There never 
was more Said, and the thing fell ouite aside.' ' '* Just so ; quite like my 
fathei's indolence. Make out immediately an order for these fellows to pay 
202. per annum of house and garden rent, or quit at Martinmas.' ' Really, 

Sir Michael .' * Really, — Mr. baron bailie, I desire none of your 

altercations ; I have had rather too much of that of late — obey my orders 
promptly.' He deished out of the room as he spoke. When eternity opens, 
with what feelings will he look back on that moment ? — of what value will 
S<M* appear then ? — what but the delusion of the father of lies could make 
it appear of value at any time to the possessot of 35,000i. per annum 7 Yet 
to procure it he sent dismay and desolation through a whole family ! When 
they found that there was no remedy — that th^ totid want of legal evidence , 
left them entirely at the landlord's mercy, the two brothers were very differ- 
ently afifected — James stormed and raved — : vowed every sort of vengeance 
on the unfeeling Sir Michael — fretted at Jeanie's tears, and talked the most , 
incoherent nonsense. Walter, grieved but calm, looked on in silence, till i 
James was somewhat exhausted with his own violence. ' Are these the 
lessons you learned from your father and mother, James, of submission to 
the will of God ; or is it the example you wish your own children to follow V 
' There is some difierence,' passionately rejoined James, ' between sub- 
mitting to the will of God, and to the will oi a hard-hearted scoundrel like 
Su Michael.' * Then you suppose that Sif Michael acts independent of the 
will of God ?' * I do n't uhoerstaod you, Walter.' ' I mean, James, to 
remind you that God maketh the wrath, and all the evil passions of men, 
to praise him ; that through their working he bringeth about good to them 
that serve him. Oh, James, James, remember the dying words of our 
mother, ' The Almi^htjr chooseth our lot better for us than we could choose 
it for ourselves :' this is a bitter apd an unexpected trial, but bear it like 
one who knows there is a Father's handvin aU ne meets ; and believe with 
me, the end thereof will be peace.' 



( Several pages here ittegiHe,) 

♦ * * ■ ♦ * 



"'Emigrate! where?' .'To America; there are no tyrant landlords 
there. What I cultivate will be my own and my children's after me.' 
* Wherever there is ground to lease, James, there will be heartless and m^ 
t3rrant landlords, as wfeU aagood and kind ones ; for human nature is the 
same everywhere, remember that ; and therefore, go where you will, the 
efiects of its passions will pursue you.' 'Nobody leases farms in America, 
you know that very well, Walter. I shall take a grant of land ; and only 
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think of the blessing; it would be for me to leave the gcoand I had cleared 
and cultivated, secure to my children, as their own unalienable prop- 
erty!' and his eyes brightened at the picture his fancy drew.- '1 do not 
deny or gainsay the blessing/ replied Waller, * oC leaving independence to 
those for whose sakes we toil ; but, my dear James, before you enter on a 
scheme which, if it fails, involves the utter irremediable ruin of yoorseff and 
your helpless family, look, and oh look steadily, so as to form a calm and 
unprejudiced judgment of your own and yriur family's capabilitjr to endure 
or overcome the incalculable difEouIties which inevitably attend it' * Yoa 
are always so gloomy, Walter.' ' No, James. I am not naturally gloomy,' 
and a sigh escaped him ; ' but I have thougnt much of emigration, more 
than you know, of I have inquired, and 1 nave read everything I could 

Erocure on the^subject^ and the conclusion to which I came was, that un- 
»s the emi^nt carries with'him a very considerable capital in money, and 
an inexhaustible one of energy and industry, he had better far remain in 
his own native land, however poor his lot in it ; for nothing but misery,, the 
most acute thst our nature can khow, must otherwise be hts fate. How 
many thousands of our poor countrvmen, who have sailed from these very 
shores, James, with dreams of wealth, liberty, and independence, dancing 
before their eyes', are now pining, far from every charity of friend or neigh- 
bourhood — their infant families and their hopes, crushed by misery, alike 
buried in the dust' 

'< < You know, Walter, that if men or women are idle and drunken, they 
must go to ruin there or here.' . 

*' ' I do not speak of the idle or the drunken ; I speak of the sober and 
industrious, like ourselves. But ypu should consider the matter «vcll, 
James, before you take such a step. If ypu are to be a mere labourer, 
you should reflect if you are not better in your own country. The wages 
are, no doubt, from all we hear, much higher, especially in some parts of 
America, triple it may be of what they are here, yet be not deceived by a 
sound, Jam^s. Suppose you triple your wS^ges, if at the same time tho 
inevitable expense of your family is tripled, which I understand is particu- 
larly the case in the article of clothes, where is yoUr profit ? I f, as you say, 
you take a grant of land, remember that it is to clear and to drain, not as 
we cleared Amcleugh, James, of bushes and brushwood, but of trees, the 
growth of a thousand years. What can the industry of one man, however 
unwearied, however energetic, do in such a case 7 And, above all, one who 
has a deKcate wife, and four children, ->- naked, hungry, and houseless, to 
provide for, in a climate where the burning summer of four months is suc- 
ceeded by a winter of eight, severe beyond anything we know? Where 
are your tools, tools peculiar to the toil, which you nevenbandled in your 
fife ? Where your friends to pay (or them, and all else required for your 
undertaking ? Suppose you had enough to purchase one, say two sets of 
such; where are they to be repaired when worn or broken, where perhaps 
your nearest neighbour is a nundred miles from you? And even if you 
had a liveliliood, where, in such a situation, is all that makes life sweet, 
the charities snd the joys of social life, and of social worship ; where the 
village bell that calls us here to worship our God, surrounded by the living 
objects of Our affection and our friendship ? where the grass-grown graves 
of those we hme loyed, remind us how soon, our toils and troubles past, we 
must enter on that scene wher6 the only question will be, not with what 
comparative ease we have contrived to pass through this, but in how far 
we have prepared ourselves, and those intrusted to us, for that world no 
longer unseen ? Is this to a father and a Christian no consideration ? or 
is it one that should be wholly set aside In forming a plan for life ? Oh, 
James, James, well might the apostle say, ' If in this world only we have 
hope, we are of all men most misexable V — James sobbed aloud. ' What 
16—2 
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would yoif haTC me do, Walter?* ' Exert half tho energy' and oneeafliag; 
industry in ^cultivating Arncleugh^ that you would waste in vaia on an 
American wilderness ; and you may not only pay your heartloes landlord 
hia cruel demand, but maintain your family in far more rational and Chna^ 
tian comfort, than 

{flere there ark half a dozen pages quiltt tkHteraM.) 



-:-■• Yes, Simon,'! have been sorely tried, but I now am hafwy. 
naturally inclined to indolence, that inlet to every other vice ; 1 nav 



i mm 
lave beeo- 

roused, and compelled to constant activity. I have been brought to lire in 
mv brother's house, where I have seen that, as wife and mother, tho object 
of my youn^ heart's love could never have made me happy — yet in her 
chUdren I have found my happiness, and have lived to say, from the very 
bottom of my heart. It is good for me that I have4>eon afflicted.* " 



THE ONE TALENT. 

One day, in passing through a village, as^ we approached a house, t!iedo<Mr 
of whicn was open, we heard a woman's voice, extended to its utmost pitch, 
scolding: and presently after, several heavy thumps, followed by the bitter 
cries ofthat which had received Uie thumps, seemingly a girl. Simon'ff 
kind heart was stirred withm him. " He paused before thfe door, ^nd the 
same voice went on. ** What are ye roarfn* there for, like the bars tf Ayr ? 
Gie owre your skirling, re clatty, «tupit, traikit-lifceiwigsage — gie owre, 
and a deevil t' ye, that I should say &ic a word ? gie owre tms minute, I say^ 
or I '11 gio ye twice as muckle ; I 'II gie ye something to skriegh for.** Tne 
dismal cries sunk into sobs at this formidable threat^ apd the orator went 
on— "Ay, ay! ibis is a din and a half J ye 'II greet and skirl, wull ycf 
till they might hear you twa mile down the water, ye ill-set, stupit, dbnart' 
like dirt ! A body mioht as sune gar a cadger^s ass learn to read as you, 
ye bumbaized sumph that you are r that ever a bairn o^ mine should be sicr 
a divot f get out ot ray gale, ye paunerin vermin f" 

Simon, whose cytes had begun to kindle at the first sound of the blows^ 
had been gradually nearing the door, and w^s alteady within it, when the 
enraged fnother, in whirling round, found herself close to his face. She 
stood motionless in consternation,, while he fixed his searching gaze upoft 




lesson, that's a'; Sit doun, Maister Simon, sit doun," she added, as she 
lifted a chair q.nd wiped it with her apron. " Was the child idle, or careless, 
or stubborn, or disobedient?^' said S'nnon, as .he sat down. '^Na, na, 
gude truly!" rejoined she, with a self-applafiding was of the head, "my 
word, she dauma for the life o' her disobey nie f and I'se tak' care she *ff 
no 'be idle in this house ! but she 's sae stu^t! just like the father o' her^ 
doitet, donnert brat, it 's been bummin' at the bit twa three words for tbie 
four hours, for aught I ken, and sorrow sentence o' 't it can say yet. I hae 
nae patience wi' 't; and canna be bothered wi' sic a fozionless pest" " S^^ 
I see," said Simon, emphatically, clearing his throat " Come here^ na^ 
little dear," he continued., holding out his haiid to the poor terri^ed ehild^ 
wbo 6l9wly approached him by the>oute most distant from her mother's fist 
of which the apartment would admit. " Come, my little dear," repeated 
Simon, with his kind, melodious, comforting voice, as he set the little 
trembling innocent on his knee, atid wiped her eyas. '* I want yen t»gtt 
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« little errand for me. Nbw, ^ou will ^o to the hardware shop, where all 
the pretty things are hanging in the .>n:i,nc!ow, and ask the man in it if tlie 
^iMickle of my pony*8 sirtii is ready yet, and.say I bid him (fend, it by you.'* 
Down sprung the chHd, and disappeared. 

The moment she was over Itie threshold, he tiumed to the mother, who 
eeemed to dread what was coming, saying to her, with a kinder voice than 
«he anticipated, '* Oood friend, I .certainly greatly disapprove of your con-' 
duct to that child. I have sent her away that ^h^ might Dot hear me finding 
fault with her mother, though you have not scrupled to talk before her in 
the most unfit terms of her very worthy father, whom it is your dutv to 
honour, and to teach her to honour as well as to love. But you have dont 
far worse than sin against her father; you have sinned apaii>8t the Father 
Almighty, not only m giving-way to .such unmeasured fury .against your 
iimocept child, hut by vilifying His work." "Now,Gude lorgi'e prou, 
Simon Frtcser," intarrapted thie chderic matron, " when did ever I vilify, 
if that means to abuse, or speak iU of the works of infinite wisdom?'' 
^* You did so, a dozen of times in my hearing, just now, when you. vilified 
and abused with tongue and hands that child, because yon doti't find her 
eo clever as you suppose yourself." ** Ye 're very sharp on me, Simon,** 
^id the mortified randy. "Do you not consider," he continued, ''that, 
whatever capacity she has, or you have, is the gift of Qod? and that we 
are not. answerable for the extent of capacity He bestows, but for the use 
we niake of it, whether great or small ? * To whom much is given, from 
(hem mueh shall be required.' He who had ten talents wais rewarded 
because he^raployed them well : -be who hail but bne^ was not punished 
because he had but one, but because he did not employ it. How much, 
then, iiriH they be punished who employ them ill I and,- oh, woman, whAt 
will be their fkte, who' by any sort of iU treatment drive others, whether 
their talents be many or few, either to neglect or misuse them ?" 

I saw. her colour come and go, and her breast heaving, but Simoa went 
<m without the least notice. " If you have been gifled with many talents, 
it is the free gift of Grod. no^ surely, by any power or merit of your own. 
You confess that your ^nild is neither disobedient nor idle. That for four 
weaij hours the poor little lamb had eltru^gled'to get her lesson, and could 
Qof, from want of capacity — not from wilfulness or neglect: yet, oh, yo^ 
-cruel woman I you could have tl^ heart to beat with that heavy fist the 
, tender bones of your little helpless innocent in the most Unmerciful man- , 
oer ! you arrai^ed the wisdom of your Creator by abusing the child he 
faas blest you with^ because she has only so much capacity as his. infinite 
wisdom sees fit to bestow ! Was this employing the talents your Master 
trusted to you in a praiseworthy manner, think you ? or do you not rather 
think that such a fiightful misuse of your reason and your power is snore 
likely to brmg upon .you the awftil sentence which will consign you — " 
VHave mercy on me, O Siinon, have mercy, mercy!" "Mercy! where 
was your mercy to your child?" be retorted, "you wicked servant, that . 
owed ten thousand talents ; where was your mercy to that little child who 
owed you a penny ? what v^ill be the sentence of your Master ? You, who 
think yourself so niuch more highly gifted than your child, where is your 
common sense, if you can suppose it possible the terrified innocent, trem- 
bling under the dread of your fierce rebukes and pitilees blowii,4;oti/d repeat 
any lesson, however effectually learned? You first overwhelm her with 
every abusive term calculated to take away her trust in her own capacity ; 
and then, after averring tfaatahe is no better than a cadger's ass, expect her 
to exert powers which, on veur word, she believes she never had nor can 
nave? what more effectual method could you pursue to make your child 
the unteachable idiot you dare to call her ? Oh, woman 1 where is human 
natoie within you 1 where the mothei's heart ? A very ti«ert & ahe-wolf it 
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kind and tender to its little helpless younv — but ymtr merej, -where was it 7 
At the awful day of accounts^ ^nrhat will be your doom for nriarring the work 
of Crod, and dencing his image in the soul of your child ?" ^. 

'* Simon, Simon, Simpn,^' shrieked the strong-passioned woman, fully 
awakened to a sense of her guilt, " baud, hand, hae mercy on me, Simon, 
'I »m sorry for my faut" " And will you amend V* said he. **1 11 try, I '11 
try," she cried. ** And watch and pray, lest you enter into temptation.'* 

The entrance of (he child with the pony's eirih, with which she came run- 
ning out of breath, stopped fatther reproof. He took her on his knee ; gavo 
her a piece of gingerbread, and greatly praised the; distinct manner she 
delivered a meissage from the shopman. '' And now, my pet ! I 'm going to 
tell a story to your mother, and you may hear it loo if you like." ''I would 
Kke," said tb^ wee timorous thioj^, TCnturing to speak within the entrench- 
ment of Simon's arm. '* Well," said be, ** there is a woman whom I hare 
met with in many of my customers' houses, where she works as a aemp- 
stress, who appears to me to have employed her one little talent so well, 
that I am convmced when she dies, she wifl, like Lazarus, be carried by the- 
angels to eternal bliss. Her mother wae servant in a lady's family, where 
though she was amere gawky, she was liked by young and old — for she 
was perfectly honest, and unconquerably gvoif-ftafvred." He looked at the 
mother. " In process of time it happened that Jean won the heart of a 
▼ery clever workman. It is said. Like draws-to like, but it is not always so, 
and in matrimony I rather think it is the reverse." ■ The wife cleared her 
throat T understand you, neighbour," said Simon, looking at her in a 
very provoking manner. " You are thinking your marriage, certainly, was 
not made out on the first of these planfi." " Tnt,.fie — maister Simon,**—- 
said she, fidgeting on her seat, and oolooring over the ears. '' What the 
sorrow ken ye -o* what I •m thinking ?" ** No matter," said Simon, " Archie 
Andrew married Jean Bea^tie, ana in the course of a few years she brought 
him two daughters. When tb6 eldest was three or four years old -r- by some 
awkward manoeuvre— ^JeaYi tumbled her over the stair, and lighting on her 
head, she received a dreadful contusion and gash across her brow, and was 
taken up lifeless. A skilful' doctor» however, brought her once more to life 
— but whether it was die blow on the head,- or the natural inheritance of 
Jean's daughter, can't now be decided — but wee haiyerel Pe^y grew up 
vastly more like her mother than her father. So invaluable is ^ood nature 
felt to be by all who come within its influence, and especially "by. its 
possessor, that though talenta-— even high talents — without it, may be 
nated, and wisdom remembered with cold respect — goodnature is always 
thought of with the kindliest feelings — and the ladies, where Jean had 
served, took wee Peggy and put her to school.. I believe, by dint of mtx^ 
patient hammering on the part of her teacher, afler the lapse of years, 
Peggy was able to read a lew well-conned sentences —and to teH which 
was the chief end of man. But it is not on record that any power or per- 
severance had ever succeeded in teaching her to hold a pen ; Or^ either with 
thilt, or any other instrament, toconstnK^ a single letter. But thei(e are^ 
feiv, indeed, of Gdd's creatures who are not of some use, and it was at 
length discovered that Peooy could be taught to sew. She was therefore, 
kept at school until she had learned that a^ iii a most perfect manner ; 
and she sews so very beautifully, and so strong, that on this account she 
was kept in constant employment in the houses of her benefactresses. 

"But Peggy's sister, who was a very clever young woman, became con- 
sumptive, and had to leave her service, and poor Peggy also returned home 
to devote herself, to the eareof one whose talents she revered, Uiough she 
had none of them herself, and whom she tenderly loved for using them so 
nieekly. During a long illness, which she watched over with unwearied 
aifection, by dint of industry, in sewing at every spare moment ^f day and 
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lAffii-^ she Qaii&ged to supply this deeir sister, not only with tte6esBaries, 
hnihituriis. But love cannot save! and Peggy iii the depth orsorrow 
saw her at last cast into an early grava She aia not ag;ain go to service, 
but as a sewer at four-pence a-day maintained herself in comfort She at 
that time had oilly shuflT to buy — for her mother, by spinning and making 
webs, provided^ her with household clothes". 

^ Bat people are not allowed to be tt>o long happy in this world ! Her 
.father having high wages and plenty of work, with only himself and his wife 
to provide for, could not carnr his full cup, — in other words, he considered 
that he was perfectly entitled to ruin himself, so- he began to drink. At first 
he drank profasoly, off the heavy end of his week's wages, every Saturday 
n^ht ; then he began to lie ia bed all Suqday ; next he required a dram on 
]\^nday morning, then he thought he wudna be the war d* (^ne on Monday 
m^U — then every» night, every day, every morhing, every hour, till he be- 
came, in a very short time, an absolutely incurable sot His trembling 
hand refused any longer to wield its Wonted tool — be ^ot nothing to do -^ 
idle and wretched -^ tottering on his legs — sick and bruised With the bumps 
and thumps he received when drunk — his eyes red, and without a ray of 
meaning — his blue nose swelled like a potato — his lips eut and scabbed 
with their smash upon the last wall he had stoittered against '- — he was the 
very caricature of a devoted victim to the infernal spirit of whiskey. ' Scores 
were run up against him among the odious whrskey-houses which he fre> 
«|uented— and, With ill-tinfed regard for her father's hdnour, did good focrf- 
ish Pe^vy, with a heavy heart, break upon her little store of hoarded wages 
to pay nis 4runkcn debts! — but not 6n6 bitter or reproachful thought or 
word ev^r entered the heart or escaped the lips either of her or poor Jean. 
Heavily they would groan and sigh as the usual huur of his return approach* 
«d, but never when ^- drunk or sober — he could hear them. ' Neither did 
they ev^r, even to ea6h other, mention his drunkenness by its right name. 
He was sick — or the cauld had ta'en him by th6 heart — or the heat had 
just owrecome him — "or some Jrash had disordered his stomach —-but 
never, . - - _ 
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the state she saw him in, would sometimes escape, but nothing more. * Ay, 
mother, I'm feart he's no very weal — but dinnaye be fri|;htet, mother — 
I '11 just rih and meet him, and help him up the stair, momer ! it '» a wile 
•tair, and the revle *s broken — and an awfu^ stair-head that o' ours,' — 
would the affectionate respectful creature mutter to herself as she flew to 
meet him ; and With tenderness, and filial piety, and refin'ed delicacy, Which 
would have^one honour to any rank — would this unlearned, but virtuous 
and good-natured daughter bear with, and help to his house and his bed the 
filthy burden of dirt and whiskey that reeled speechless a^inst her. 

** Jcaq's health had been gradually declining. She could no longer spin, 
and was at last/ oonfitied to bed. Peggy's little hoard was soon expended ; 
and though she worked continually, and her wages had been from time to 
time augmenting to -sixpence, eightpence, tenpencie, and atdasttoone 
shilling — still, between hfer mother's necessities, and her father's drinking 
— she was kept always bare and always busy. Bhe'was never out of em- 
ployment, but it was remarked that she neither came so early nor sewed so 
rapidly as heretofore ; but little was it suspected, while others slept — while 
even her own father ana jnother slept — Peggy was up the live long night, 
washing, and cleaning, and scouring, and preparing everything that faUier 
or mother might want through the rollowin^ day. . 

''At last one night her father was staggering home drunk, and some 
unlucky imps, for the fun of seeing him reel, held a bit of twine across Kis 
way. He fell, and seTcrely wounded both his legs. H e was earned bome, 
2* V 
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irhiciliy in spite of Peggf» kind care, he never left again; the horts on hi* 
le^ became frightful aerea, and ho was soon /confined constantly to bed. 
Pegsy had then to give up -going out to her work, for both fatherland 
mother requi^'ed her constant presence, and often her help. She therefore 
took in Work, at which she incessantly toiled through night and day, and 
.the neighbours often saw, through the dreary live-long night, the glimmer 
of hi^r wretched -lamp, and the rapid motion of her band, through the little, 
window. 

'* Besides washing all her own and her father and mother's clothes, she 
had now the miserable task of cleaning the dressings of the unhappy man's 
legs. But mortal ear never heard a jnurmur, mortal eye never saw a frown 
on her homely face. Faithfui>, aflfectionate, and polite to her parents, ihe 
had no thought, ho wish beyond the' bliss of sopplying their wants, and 
comforting them under their sufferings. Their landlord warned them 
away from their garret, but she to)d him her father and mother had lived 
in it forty years, and there Ithey should remain till it pleased the Lord to 
tak them awa' to the house which is appointed for all living. 

"Her lips and voice qui?ered, and her large black eyes were swimming 
in tears; but the ungenerous wretch took advantage of those holy feelings 
only to screw up the rent. jStill Peggy never complained. She had~aye 
yet been able te pay the rent on the very term day, and wi' the Loiid*s help, 
she wud do U aga^n. The Lord had aye been gude and mercifu' to her, 
blessed be his naHne,. apd he wudna forsake, her now when she was in 
trouble, *no o' my ain bringin' on, Gude be thankit,* she added, in that pecu- 
liar voice and manner by which Peggy so often united the solemn with the 
ludicrous. That she might be enabled to supply the wants of her parents 
more plentifully, it was certain £hat many a day, though she, had spent the 
night in hard labour, or.in watching over their death-be<^s, she allowed hei^ 
self no nourishment but the drainings.of the tea she made to h«r mother, 
and her little luxury of snufT. Even this was sorely abridged, for it was at 
the time when nearly all the ports and harbours in the world were shut 
against this country, and tobacco rose to an unprecedenjted price. Still, phe 
never uttered a complaint, never told of a hardship, expressed a want, or 
asked the slightest assistance, though ^when a friend offered her a little 
money, she received it eagerly, and with the humblest gratitude. 

" As the season advanced, her father's limbs began to mortify, the poor 
man died by hairbreadths, one atom after another mouldering away. Every 
article of bedding, of clothes,^every ra^ was kept clean to the utmost degree 
But not all that she could do or imagmo was able to prevent the most noi- 
some smell, and in their one little crowded apartment, who need be told the 
horror of this I He was many weeks in dying, and faithful Peggy spent day 
and night at bis bedside and her mother*s. She could then take in no work, 
for every momeht was occupied, and every thought and feeling filled to the 
brim with deep and dismal mteresu At last it pleased Heaven to release 
both father and mother within a few days of eaeh other. She made their 
■ shrouds, and with pious reverence prefpared their dead bodies to be laid in 
' decency into the coffins which a wright, who knew Peggy's worth, made 
for them, trusting to her restless honesty for payment. At the same time 
a distant relation of her mother^s unexpectedly giving her two guineas, she 
was enabled to lay her father and then her mother respectably m the dust. 

** It was not for a long while after these events that I agun saw Peggy. 
When one night arriving. very late at the town where she fives, I slacked 
my pace as I passed a burying-ground in its outskirts, ancl was ^zing on 
those silent mansions, where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest, when I thoosht I saiy a figure move among the graves. I went 
close op to the wall, and then saw tliat it was a woman, and that she was, 
coming &way. ^ stood still and silent till she, passed, when I discovered' 
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that it was Peggji decently wnpped in her scarlet deth doak^and thehood 
drawn close over her face. * Peggy,' I said, and held out my hand. She 
started, but soon recognised me by the moonlight ; and aAer a few words, 
we walked on a while, in silence. At last she said, * My poor fether and 
mother, Simon, they >re awa now ! At, they 've baith gotten awa ! They 
were sair suflerers, and I maun bless the Lord for pleosmg to tak' thorn out 
o* ihiB weary warld ; but I 'm leil in 't, Simon ; I *m le(l in H my lane !; But 
the Lord's will be done ! Nae sister, nae brither have I ! My father and 
mother was a' I Md, and they 're gane hame ; the Lord mak' me thankfu' I 
p- but I 'm led ! It^'s a bleak wond to liie !' In the same breath she went 
on. *I 'm working as hard as ever I 'm able, to pay their coffins. John 
Baird, l^onest man, he trusted me, and I hope he 'II be nae loSer. I 've paid 
np the maist part o' baitii the coffins now, Maister Simcn, — ^ and aye when 
I can get my wark by, at a reasonable hour, I rin in the gloamin' to the 
kirk-yard,- just to sit a while aside their graves.^ I think I 'm no my lane 
when I 'm sitting ther^, and I 'm my lane a' ither places, Simon ; maist o' 
a' in the lone house. It 's as 't were a cauld wat shroud fa'ing owre my 
heart when I ^ng in tilL't at night after my wark. I neither like to gang in 
till 't nor to bide awa, for it was thieir house, for more than forty years, — a 
cauld,' worthless, damp hole it aye was, but ic was theirs, -^ it was a' the 
house e'er they had, and tho* I ha'e nae use for % as lang as / leevel 'II keep 
it, and pay the rent o"t, for their sakes. Heigh how, Mr, Simon, when I 

Stng in till 't at night, cauld and dark, neither fire nor candle, and think on 
em and where thev 're Ijring, what can I do but just slip awa' to the kirk- 
yard, and then I find mysel' near a' that 's left to me o' them and my pnir 
sister 1 Och, I wish I were out 6* this wearjsome, lonesqme world ;' but, 
checking herself, she added, * but, Gude forgi'e me ! I hope I '11 no dee till 
I 've paid John Baird the coffins,' and the mor^claith*-*I had the best ane; 
Mr. Simon, the braw bonny new ane he got no Jang syne ; it was a wee 
dearer, but it was a', it was >the last I could do for them !' 

*' Pegg^ would have run on for an hour, or for any length of tin^e, but 
she nowfonnd herself at the- entrance to her dark, lonely dwelling, and bid- 
ding me good night, we parted. Next time I saw her was m a hot summer 
evening, when I met her hunting along"; bare-footed, with stockings and 
shoes tied by the giirters, under hen arm. As soon as the first salutations 
were hurried by, she told me. she had paid up the last sixpence of the cof- 
fins and the mort-cloth, ' aitd now,' said she, * I 'm ready to dee whenever 
it 's the Lord's wcdl : and John Baird can mak' nae objection now. And 
I 'm gaun down to the town here, to pay a shilling I awe to a woman ; Jt*B 
been owre lang awin,' — but as lang as John Baird, and the mort-claith, 
and the twa coffins was lyin' on my head, I could think o' naething else*' 
And she gave a ver^ heavy sigh, as she always did when she alluded to 
this subject. I asked how far she had walked to pay the shilling. * Only 
frae St. what d' ye ca-'t,' she replied, pointing back, ' owre there, ayont the 
hill,' — meaning a village eight miles off, ' And ffude night wi^ you, Mr. 
Simon. ' I maunna taigle mysel', for I maun be oack again afore ni^ht.' 
This shilling was the last of Meggy's debts, and when I saw her not long 
ago, she haid 302. in the savings' bank ! ' 

''Now, goodwife, tell me, are you entitled to look dowir upon any of 
God's creatures. When yon see, by what I have told you of poor Peggy An- 
drew, whose powers and talents are of the very humbljBst order, what such 
a lowly, ignorant being can perform ? The child, gifled with ten talents, 
might have been an object ot far more pride to a parent, but never could 
have performed a more pious dqty, or, I will venture in all humility to say, 
have oflered a more acceptable service to the Almighty. 

^Leftm, I pray you, to think soberly of yourself; tnink of the long for- 
bearance of the infinitely perfect Qod| who» in spite of all our sins and 
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rebellions, eiidares, sustains, blesses us, — and crowns our guilty faeftds 
witb loving kindness and with tender nker^es ; and don*t think mores highly 
of yourself than you ou^ht to think, but, I repeat again, think sobeiij. 
Do n't care to disdain talents you may think inferior to your own ; but 
which, though unknown and overlooked by you, may be accompanied by Hir 
more useful qualities, far more worthily employed. 

** Cherish this good, sweet little child, and pray to God to pardon your- 
self, and to spare her. Send her to a proper achool, where, I Ml answer for 
it, she'Jl learn like other children : and don't lead yourself into temptation 
by attempting a task you must feel in 'your heart you are most un6t.fbi:. 
Remember it is they who think themselves wise who are most likely to l>e- 
come fool^.*' 

' The woman reddened froni a mixed feelinj^ of shame and painful mortifi* 
cation at Simon's fearless freedom : but, on parting, he kindly gave her 
his hand, and his blessing. She was, in. fact, a clever woman, though not 
so much so as she supposed.' She followed his advice; called herself to 
account for her evil and ungovernable passions ; sen^ her child to school, 
where, as Siinon predicted, she learned like other children. By cherishing 
and treating her with kindness, she cherished in iier own heart some of the 
best feelings of which it is susceptible, the fefelin^ of a mother, and was 
rewarded by the little gentle creatu,re's enthusiastic action and countletfa 
tiny services. . ^ 
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Passiku in the course of our wandering tlmmgh a thriving sea-port, 
Simon tutned into a large shop to make some putehases. At a desk behioa 
the counter sat a weather-beaten rough little man^ who was toojmuch o6> 
cupied with his day-book and^ledser to observe us. WhilO the shopman 
was supplying t)ur wants, Simon hailed him ,with *^ Well captain, how goes 
it 1^ Up, or rather down, started the little bustling man from-his tall three- 
legged stool, and joyously returned tlie salutation. Balancing himself on 
his two feet, as if he had been standing on deck in a stiff breeze, and puU- 
mf* up, at each side^ whatno man now dare call his breeches, that outfawed 
word, as sailors are wont to haul up their trowsers jai the end of a job, he 
clapped both hands into his waistcoat pockets, and clearing his throat with 
an emphatic wag of bis head and a wink with one eye, he went on to answer 
Simon's queries. after his welfare, in a few common- place phraises which 
conveyed but little information. He wa/s evidently habituateid to say noth- 
ing that miorht afterwards rise up to trouble him ; and the sight of a stran^r 
"with his old friend seemed for tne time to act like a safety*valve upoix his 
mind. '^ Thank ye, Mr. Eraser^ thank ye, thaiik ye, safe at anchor, safp at 
anchor now, Mr. Frazer ; had my rough day ; in port now ; try to make 
the most of it ;. hard tinies these/though ; poor sales, poor, sales, sir; worse 
pay J' &c. &c« He was full of civility, and activity, and anxiety to- serve 
us ; asked Simon to his house to dine, to sleep, and so for^, but we only 
stayed to pay what was boiight^and the instant we were on the street again, 
Simon be^n, " It is worth walking five Scotch miles to see-that man.! if 
it were fof no more than to tisach every thins that lives, that no .man bom 
in this blessed country, however low and wretched his situation^ need 
despair.*' " Who is he ?»' said I. "Who is he!" repeated Simon. "In- 
deed, my boy; not many could tell you that! but (will tell you aU i know 
of him. About forty years ago, he was pqt into the basket of the fouadliBg 
hospital in Edinboreh, with a ten pound bank note, and a scrawl pinddd to 
his breast, sta^ng that his name snould be Charles Ghilloway'. I havo no 



power, whatdter might bo my wish/ to lay open' the .flecrets of the prison- 
nouse, and tell whether the unhappy infants, whom fathera and mpthera 
forsook, found that mercy and kindness under the hands of strangers, which 
their parents denied. Certain it is, this poor man's appearance beai^ heavy 
iiiarks of but merciless treatment ; but accidents may happen even inspitd 
of care. And whether hf^ bones were broken and bis jomts twisted then^ 
or afterwards when apprenticed, at a very early age, as a sea-boy on bbard 
a Leith trader, I do not know. It is too true that iiure he did receive the 
most crUel usage from the savage master and crew, which' became at last 
so intolerable, that, driven to absolute despair, he made his Escape in the 
night, while the vessel was lying at Bristol, ^ith no other possession than 
the ragged dothes on his back. He ran for his life through the unknown 
city, tninking every sound he heard yyas a pursuer ;■ and having by the time 
day dawned reached the open country, he hid himself in a hole till it was 
again dark. He then set forward once more, wandering he knew not 
whUher, along cross-roads and by-ways, till about noon the following day, 
be came to a farm-steading, when, utterly exhatisted with hunger and 
misery, he staggered into an open out-house, and sinking down among 
some straw, fell asleep. When he awoke, he found several people standing 
near him, and his dirty ragged -appeftrance exciting suspicion, they were 
about to tumble him into the road. But- hunger and misery are eloquent 
pleaders ! He implored food and mercy, and told them his story. Instantly, 
a warm-hearted Irishman, nearly as ragged as himself, started up in his 
behalf, and by his powerful intercession, prdcured the starving boy plenty 
to eat from the well-fed Blnglish servants ; and following up the impression 
he had made on the hearts of his poor fellow-labourers, ne gathered among 
them half-a-crown, which he presented to the little wandering exile. He 
then set him on the road to London, and ^&ve him kind words and kind 
washes at parting. So that, as Charles.himself .told me, while tears were 
jQ^shing over his cheeks — he has never since seen an Irishman but he felt 
fiis heart warmed, and his ears tingle at the m^sic of the honest brogue. 

" On and on wandered and toiled the poor little naked lonely wretch. 
Oh, what greater punishment eonld one wish his unnatural parents than* to 
have thus seen and known th^r forlorn child ! But no one knew him, and 
he enter^ the wilds of London, friendless and wo- wdtn, without one earthly 
possession but the Irishman's half«rown, which, rather than break upon, 
be had beg^^ and starved on the toad. But he had received kindness — 
had heard uie words and the voice of pityj and sympathy, and afiection, 
and'he waR no longer desperate, and no longer hated and feared his species 
— Blessed be Ireland I ^ . 

'' By cleaning himself, and b^ means of his precious bng-hoarded half- 
crown, making the utmost of his appearance, he got the master of a vessel 
to admit him on board his ship as a sea-boy ; and, once there, he took care 
to behave so. well that he isnould never be turned out. By Serving and 
obliging the sailors, taking their jokes and thumps with good humour, and 
i^ver allowing himself to t>e provoked or sulky at the many vexations and 
plagues which the youngest and littlest thin^ — dbg or boy -^ on board a 
■hip is always heir to ; this poor wee practical philosopher, besides, many 
^fmatl favours and dohations, sained to himself the good- will ^f the Captain, 
th4 mate, and the men ; and by the time the sMp returned to port, had, 
from his early command of temper, purchased for himself an excellent char- 
acter. Patient and steady, he held on his humble career, always advancing. 
And as hei compared one month as it passed with the monththat had gone 
before, he saw and felt, that in spite of all his apparently overwhelming dti- 
advantages, his progress was still forward, and ever with accelerating 
0pe6a« 

''While in port, he redoubled hi* effiwts to oblige and Mnre the mutter* 
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The-8ail<H« then all leave the ship, and the laboar of delivering^ tbe cargo, 
cleaning her out, and re^loading and preparinjg a^in for sea, devolves on 
hired jobbers and the apprentices. Here the captain felt all the importance 
of having an honest faithful boy, on whose perfect obedience and cotnmon 
sense he could rely, to watch while he was unavoidably- absent ; and 
Charles had plenty to do, even when others. were at play. Whether he 
was sufficiently riewarded for all this, I do not Know. It but too often hu.^ 
pens that when a service or a benefit is unexpected, it is received with grat- 
itude and delight ; but the longer such services and favours are oontinuedy 
the less they are thought of, and are very soon considered, if not demanded, 
as a fight. While the sailors, many of them three times his age, were 
ranginjgf about in the wildest dissipation and idleness, this poor destitute little 
boy, with neither home nor relation to shelter, or help, or direct him, afler 
all the severe toil of each>aucces8ive day,instead of going to amusement or 
sleep, cleaned himself, no-casy task! from the pitch and tat and dirt with 
which he was besmeared ; and ti^ith his little savings, pinched off himself 
when hungry and cold, he went to a night- school to improve fais.readihg and 
writing, ana afterwards. to learn arithmetic and navi^tion. His extreme 
eagerness, his a^siarv^ to improve, so delighted his teacher, an old disabled 
seaman with only one leg, Ihat he presented him with the^remaintf of one 
or two useful books, a scale and old pair of compasses, all which, though 
like himself nearly worn out in the service, were of unspeakable value to 
the laborious indefatigable learner. What a blessing to him woold have 
been the Wney it took to mahe a sailor once (hunk! but though he.eaw 
theiir delirious waste, so disunited was he from every one on earth, so utterly 
destitute of a claim upon any creature, so unused to have his miseries, 
necessities, or wishes thought of or supplied by any but himself, that eucfa 
an idea did not occur to hhn. 

'* When the ship was again to sail, and all were oi^ce more on board, 
most of the men were moital drunk. Many of. them sick and w<Nm out, 
many of them brui^d, and bloody, and dirty. Poor Charles, as he arranged 
the tackling alofr, anid heard the sottish uproar, and aaw the degraded objects 
below upon deck, could not but think that, in spite of thegreat riches in Ida 
eyes, wliich each bf these. sailors possessed when they went on shore^ their 
plenty of time, th^ir means of enjoyment and improvement, of which he was 
continually thinkmg, then they all were^as ppor and pennyless as himsdi^ 
far more dirty, far more exhausted, and sick, and^ bruisea, and ignorant, 
than himself after aH bis ceaseless toils in performing his duty to the cap- 
tain and himself. This was one of the ^ctical lessons Charles never 
forgot., 

^'Even before his apprenticeship was out, having at different times 
received small presents of money from the captain and passengers, his 
sagacity and wits, sharpened by the excellent whetston0 of necessity, led 
him, as if by instinct, to lay out this little treasure in the most judicious and 
profitable miniature speculations. And though at first his gains to the 
wasteful blustering seamen seemed ^so small* that he was constantly the 
butt of their scornful wit and jeers ; yet they were great to him who had 
nothing, and knewso\vell how to use them. By the time his mdentnre 
expired, be wai a stout healthy lad, and a steady excellent seaman, to 
whom all on board could trust, and possessing the good-will of all. He 
still continued in^the same ship, and from his knowledge of navigation, 
having on several, occasions done the duty of second mate excdlently well, 
on the first opportunity the captain promoted him. It was liot Idng before 
he was appointed mate ; and, in the course of a few voyages after, the cap- 
tain havmg left the West Indies in bad health, he navigated the ship safjy 
to port, and whatwas still more difficult, preserved the most perfect disci- 
pline ^mong the men, some of them so lately his superiors. His old friend 
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and master beipg unable to go to 8ea next toyag^* the owneii» appointed 
Charles in the interim captain ; and, when he looked back on the day he Qrst 
entered London, with scarcelj^ clothes to covet him, viithoat one earthly 
friend, without a bple where to lay his head, and the poor Irishman's half* 
crown, all he had to look to asthe mafins of e^cistence ; and when he cast 
back his eye a little farther still, and remembered that even then he was rich 
and happy in comparison of the ni^ht, when, a half-naked, trembling,' starv- 
ing fugitive, be was flying from Bristol, starting at every footstep, and 
hearin<^the crack of a rope's end in every sound, it seemed, to himself that 
he was in a dream I 

\*'He managed the ship well; and was continued as a captain by the 
same owners ; but like other people, who, when they are well, generally 
invent some excusefor being uneasy-^ he was seized with home-sickness, 
and got himself appointed master of a ship sailing for Scotland. So, behold 
his home-sickness relieved — but what, think you, rose in its stead ? What 
but a sick fever of the heart to know who he was ! this was a problem not 
easily solved. A man who knew nothing of himself but what I haire told 
you, was not likely to learn nfiueh more. He therefore, in the mean while, 
chose a new ol^ect^for the fdver in his heart, and married. Calmness suor 
ceeded for a time this hurly-burl^of the spirits, but during every voyage the 
original disease returned. Still, all his ruminations, speculations, ana con- 
sultations ended in nothing. ^ 

" At last, having been one day jSfiving orders to one of his sailors while 
in harbour, and receiving an insolent answer; all the captain rose in his' 
heart, and wheeling' round on the man with a stamp and a 'd'ye know 
who ye 're speaking to?' his opponent calmly replied, 'If -I did, it would he 
more than you do ; a retort so startling and so true, that he turned away 
in silence, to chew the cud of many a bitter fancy. It happened that a 
newly appointed port-6fficer was near enough to hear the sailor's retort, and 
to see its effect on the little mortified qaptain ;' and after cogitating with his 
wife over some auld lan^ syne scandals, be {proceeded to Captain GaUoway'9 
house. He briefljr told him he had aomcridea he might be able to inform 
him wha his relations were^ hearing which long-wished-for words nearly 
cured the wound inflicted by the sailor. He soon stated all he knew of 
himself to the stranger, who, in return, advised him tp write to a lady in 
Qalloway, whose address he gave, adding, 'If my conjectures are right, 
she IS your aiint' The captain, was but too happy to follow the suggestion ; 
but wno shall desbribe, or who, but one so sitaated, can conceive the pertur- 
bation of soul in which he awaited the reply to his letter? Even sooner 
than he dared to expe^st, a reply arrived. He ruslied to a room by himsefl^ 
tore open the seal, and the paper on which hc' looked — the light — the 
house— 'the world swam before his eyes' as he read the first words that met 
them^ 'My dear nephew.' The faintness of violent emotion soon wore oS, 
'and the mystery of nis existence was clearly unravelled. He found he was 
sprung of a high and. ancient family, though, as probably he anticipated, 
his own birth not very honourable! ^ He soon after had an interview .with 
his mother, by that time a virtuous, venerable matron, highly respectable, 

" I think it would puzzle any ordinary mind to conceive what her feelings 
and thoughts must have been when this living evidence of the deeds of 
other years stood before her I She wished him to change his name for her 
own, but that he spiritedly refused. ' However honourable the natlic may 
be to others, God knows /owe it little; and I will keep that in which, 
bj^ his blessing, I struggled thrjoogh my deserted infancy,* my starving and 
miserable childhood, and toilsome unfriended youth.' 

" Soon after this period he gave up the sea, hiaving realized above 4000JL 
He is now a ship-owner, and part of- his money beinv invested in that 
shop from which his sh^ are supplied with stores, it thereby dmwe a 
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donUt piofit USanj ttnnge instmces I have koovn of wedth end 
peritj attendant on good conduct in tbe poor, but Chailea Grallowaj 
pastra them ail. For tiiere he nts, scarDcly yet forty years of age, sor- 
roQnded whh all that can make an honest man happy and comfoitabb 
— a good name, good health, a good wife, good children, and a oompe- 
teaey." ' , ■ 



THE VALUE OF A GOOD MOTHER. 

As we went on oor way, Simon|B hdf-ottered words Bto^ied on his tongoe 
as he paused and fixed his keen inquiring eyes on an old, wom-dpwn, gray- 
hatred man, carryihg a basket of water-cresses, which he was advertising 
for sale in a foolish rhyme. Tilted forth with a feeble cracked voice.. I ex- 
pected to see Simon, as usual, admhiister to the wants of this very poor- 
looking beggar; but there he stood, without any movement of the sort, and 
still obsennng Uie man with a iftoA peculiar expression. At last, this mer- 
chant of water-cresses turning round, his eyes met Simon's, his counte- 
nance fell, the sounds died awa^ in his throat, and he stood seemingly un- 
able to move* ''So Dtmcan,^ siUd Simoni, " and has it already come to this ? 
I knew it would be so some time or other ; but, truly, I did not. think it would 
be in my day." " Ah, Mr. Frazer," said he in a deploring tone, and pull- 
ing off his hat, " ah, sif, I 've been very unfortunate ! ah, Mr. Frazer, tak' 
pity on a poir auld man !** and trying to look pitiable arid interesting, his 
wicked couotenaince took on such an expression of hypocrisy and cunning, 



that I instinctively turned away my eyes. " My pity extends to a sinful d&> 

free,'* said Simon, ** for it witnhol^ls me from exposmg you as I ought. So 
will get out of the way of temptation as soon as I cad ;^ and as he turned 



off he chucked a tri6e into the wretch's basket. After we were past a few 
«teps, like Lot's wife, I was tenl^ted to turn and look back on the old sinner, 
ana never shall I forget his attitude and appearance. His feet were fixed 
on the spot where we left him, his knees-crooked, his back bowed; his hat 
thrown side-ways on his head, which was turned round and downwards;, 
to look after us, and continued plowly turning as Simon walked on. His 
teeth set, his under lip and chin projecting with a grin ; and such a sinister 
look of hypocrisy, cunning, infernal malice, and inveterate hate, as would 
have puzzlad a fiend to imitate. I touched Simon, and he looked about, 
when the old monster instantly took off his hat and bowed ! there was a 
time when I could have laughed at the impotent malignity of the wretch ; 
but now it actually made me sick. 

" Oh, the sinner,** cried Simon, " he will die as he lived — thongh it waa 
long unknown — a disgrace to his species f Bless God for your mother, ' 
boy — your excellent, clever, oirtoou^ mother," aaid the good man. ** Bless 
QaA for her every day find hour of your life.". '* And for Simon,*' said L 
** For yonr mother /" he repeated with emphasis. ^ What was all / could 
do? what is all any one can do by occasional help and advice, which is 
all that those w^o are not inmates ever can bestow — to compare with tbe 
perpetually operating influence of a mother's efforts and example, whether 
It be for good or for evil 7 Even a father, aye, I repeat it, even a father can 
but aid the wife's and mother's efforts. And all tbe exertions of the best 
and cleverest man on earth to produce comfort in his house, or bring up hia 
children well, are, without the concurrence of his wife, utterly ineffectual. 
He may lay in stores, he may purchase clothes for himself and his family, 
he may send them to school ; still, if his wife is a. fool, or a sloven, or idl<L 
orcardess, his money and hia means fade away like the, morning cloud and 
tha early dew. On the contrary, even whem « father »b careteis or expen- 
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. sire, or, that bitterest of evils, drunken, if be has a clever and conscientious 
wife, SCO, in spite of him, hovtr his house is kept and his children thrive! 
It is wondeiful ! perhaps more wonderful than if she were a widow ; for 
then, though her tneans are toooften cut short, what she procures py her 
industry is not wasted, her time is nof lost, her patience and temper are not 
tried, or her children poisoned by the example of a drunkard. It is rarely a 
widow's children turn oiit ill. On the contrary, I could point out to you 
many of the most respectable thriving men at hotne and abroad, who, like 
yourself, are the sons of widows left nearly desr-Upte. But look to the sons 
of widowers^ — alas, alas ! tha^ is too often a dismal sight, unless M^here a 
sister, an aunt, or a ^grandmother helps to supply the blank. In short, my 
800, the fact is ju$t this : All the real solid virtue and comfort and joy and 
respectability of domestic life, among rich and poor, is derived fpom women. 
Every thing else is but appearance, varnish-^laze. And he who despises 

'women must either have looked upon life with the eyes of ignomnce and 
folly, or through the medium of vice. Those whose hajbits and feelings 
have been formed aihong the pcpfligate, do n't know wt)rth and virtue when 




Many 

Many a cruel unprincipled tigress — many a useless, wasteful, exasperat- 
ing fool ; and to this pitiable fact, many an honest man's house and bairns 
bear dismal witness. I ani not tho advocato of their folly or vice, but I 
would like to impress ,every man whom I value and wish well, with the 
•conviction of the infinite importance of yfoinkn in every circumstance and 
relation of human life, from the cradle to the grave ! On. the woman he 
marries depends a man's own happiness, often his character, still more 
often his respectability through life and the place he holds in society. From 
her his sons will derive their capacities and characters, whether from inherit- 
ance or from the slow but sure influence of the. earliest example and educa- 
tion, I don't pretend to tell, but one thing is certain, no silly mother ever 
had a clever son. If sons are so much influenced by mothers, what must 
their influence upon the principles, dispositions, and characters of daughters 
be ? In short, he who wishes for comfort at home, and for the blessing of 
well-ordered, obedient, and respectable children, either, while they are 
infants, or after they g:row up, had better think in lime, and weigh well the 
disposition and principles of her he means to m^ke his wifek^' 
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" But what of Duncan 7" said I. Simon hemmod. "Duncan is a bad 
subject, for he is. the son of a most villanous mother. She, like yours, was 
cany left a widow, with one son and one daughter ; but she followed a difler- 
ent course in their education, for she brought them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the devil. She was clever, and worked hard, and kept them 
always neat and clean ; so, was much praised and countenanced by those 
who. considered her the model of a good widow and mothef. She was a 
close attender of church, most particular and nice in her choice of preach- 
ers, being a great jydge of doctrines ; and none sung psalms so loud or so 
well as the pious widow and her orphans. They were both put to school. 
X)uncan being made schoolboy, got his education as remuneration for sweep- 
ing and keeping the school clean, and lighting the fires. Here, with cau- 
tion -and wisdom far beyond his years, he, day by day, cai;ried on his petty 
pilferings of pens, paper, pencils,.8la,tes, knives, and books ; and4he carele8.s 
heedless little wights got many a iscold and many a licking, at 3cbool and 
16—3 
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at home, for the losses thaa rneurred from their sapposed misconduct* 
When any proof was brought that the articles missing had been abstracted 
from the school, Duncan was always the first to discover it, and always 
about such times he was sure to lose a slate or book 6f his own, and mourn 
orer it with bitter wailmgs. His sister on her part conduct^ herself to 
admiration, and all went swimmingly on. 

*' After has school days, Duncan was apprenticed to a ^rdener; and in 
this department bad a larger field for his gepius to exercise itself upon. He 
tithed every article sold, and, in the fruit season, stole so judiciously, that 
stealing was never suspected. EUs master and he merely talked over, 
as a circumstance they had observed before, that this season, like many 
seasons when the crops looked well, did . not turn out so profitable as they 
promised. Now and then, in the latter years of his service, there was a 
grand robbery of his master's garden and all the gardens round, and Dun- 
can was always the first to set off in quest of the thieves and the property, 
and it was wonderful how boldly he would watch alone whole nights and 
at all hazards for his good master's sake. He would not^ fear to face a 
score of thieves, not he, thieves are always cowards ! 

" Whether any suspicion had arisen in the mind of the master, which he 
wished to set at rest, I know not ; but, without the least hint to any even of 
his own family, he one ni^ht stole into his garden, and placed himself where 
he could see and hear all round. He haa laid his account with watciiing 
all night, and was as much astonished as if he had not ^one to look for 
thieves, when, a moment after he had taken his station, he saw, between 
him and an opposite wall, a man with a load on his shoulders. The honest 
fellow stood breathless and speechless gazing on this vision. The bag was 
set down near the wall, and tbd person returned by the same path. The 
/ii:ardei>er'8 wits gradually returned, and on seeing him once more with a 
load proceeding delit>erately to the same spot; He levelled his musket and 
fired at his legs. He instantly started aside beyond the smoke of his ^un, 
and saw ba» and man fall — but with the agility of youth, instigated by 
terror, and aided by long practice, he sprung forward, rushed to the wall, 
and threw himself over it like a squirrel, before the gardener'xould lay hands 
on him. He followed him over the wall at the instant, but no Duncan was 
there; and next morning, no Duncan came to his work. Diligent search 
was made, but, of course, his pious parent and sister knew nothing of his 
fate. And loud and grievous were their lamentations, and their complaints 
of ill usagp, mingled with scriptural ejaculations and imprecations, as they 
lifted up their voices and wept. The talk and wonder, and anger and 
lies, which every such occurrence occasions in a small town, soon died 
away. Duncan and his mother and sister ceased to be thought of; and, 
some time af^er, thiey were missed from their house, from which they had, 
in silence and darkness, been gradually c6nveying its ill-gotten contents. 
They had led it in the same way, leaving the door closed and the windows 
open ; thus bilking the landlord of his rent.' How troublesome it is to be 
wicked! 

"Far from' their former dwelling, this . exemplary mother and dutiful 
children now set up anew. She, the mother, as an epiinently pious 
woman, the Son as gardener, &c. ; 'Strawberries and Gream,' 'Fruits in 
their Seasons,' adorning his garden gate ; and the excellent daughter hum- 
bly devoted herself to assist them both. Robbery was now brought 
among them to the rank of a science. They improved upon all former 
systems, and reduced their own, especially by the division or labour, to the 
most beautiful simpilicity. From this time robberies were committed in every 
quarter of the town and neighbourhood ; evety thing was their prey, yet no 
onb ever suspected the real thief. It was Supposed that there must be at 
least two dozen in the gang, so extensive and perpetual were the thefts ; 
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and it U (|mte inconceivable wbi^t thfe6 people could make of all they car* 
ried ofK In the course of ray jouroeyings, I arrived late one ^ening at an 
inn in the neig^bbourhood of this haunted town, which was so crowded with 
travellers that I could not set a bed within the house. But the people and 
I were old friends, and rather than leave them, I accepted their ofier of a 
comfortable bed in an out-house at a litUe distance, where I lay quietly 
down to sleep, curtained roiind by a large quantity of clothes hong upon 
ropes to dry. In the night I awoke, and scarcely remembering at first where 
I was, felt no alarm on seeing a light I however, soon heard as well as 
saw what brought me to my senses. The clothes dipon the ropes were 
disappearing \ and a sheet that hun^ near my bed being pulled ofi^X saw a 
man who was behind it thrust it into a bag. I remained an instant in 
uncertainty ; and, oh ! what a volume of thoughts passed along my mind 
in that instant! I was naked -^ I was perfectly unarmed' — I had loaded 
pistols, but they were beyond my reach* The villain might be armed, and 
have the power to murder me instantly. 'Then, I thouaht the attacker has 
always the advantage. I had better surprise him than let him surprise me. 
He was just far enouglr from me to admit of my springing upon him« 
The height of my bed was in my favour. At the instant, with one bound, 
I threw myself on his breast, seized his throat, and, falling, he dragged me 
down with hi;n. We had a desperate struggle on the ffoor, and I, being 
still above him, supposed from his movements being less energetic for a 
moment, that he was about to yield, when suddenly by the feeble light I 
perceived he had been takihg a spring-knife from his breast-pocket, which, 
no doubt, the next moment would have been in my heart With me it was 
now do or die, — not a mere struggle for a prisoner; I seized the villain's hand 
that held the knife, and with the other giving a twist to his neck-cloth, told 
him, while he had yet sense left, to let go the knife ; otherwise, I would hold 
his throat till I strangled him. I^ was not till his face was black, blood 
spoutinv from his nose,,and his eyes strained, to bursting, that he yielded 
the knife ^ when 1 instantly let go my liold and rose, standing on the defen- 
sive and grasping it open; in my hand. He lay for a little recovering his 
breath, wmch would so soon have been past recovery ; then, starting up, 
set his toe into a notch of the partition which separated this apartment 
from the stable, sprung up to a lofl above, and was gone. I snatched his 
horn-lantern and. followed as fast as I could, but at the moment I was 
beginning to descend through the hole where he disappeared, I heard the 
stable door slapped to and locked, and a heavy, hurried step rushing from the 
place. I threw on my clothes, and going to the honse, roused up my host 
On examination of the knife and bag, we found no mark, but on a handker- 
chief, in which he had bundled up by themselves some fine articles of 
woman's dress, were sewed the letters D. M'€U Duncan M'duarry, the 
notorious thief and gardener, as I am a living man ! exclaimed I. He kept 
a wiiole district in commotion for years, and never was suspected ! In the 
bottom of the lantern lay a key which looked like that of a house door, and 
this we concluded to be the door of his mother's house, or his garden, for 
there was nothing particular in its make* Not a moment was to be lost. 
We set off* to the nearest magistrate, and gave in the needful information ; 
a warrant was made out, and before day-light Mr. Duncan was safely 
lodged in jail. He was found in bed sleepiiig with uncommon assiduity, 
and could not be wakened without much shaking and bawling ; when, 
however, his strenuous efibrts to remain asleep had been overcome, he was, 
for a proper length of time, in all the maze of innocent wonder, and quite 
unable to understand what had happjened or what the officers wanted. 1 
knew him instantly, and showed the b(.ue mark of my deadly grasp in his 
wrist, and the rope which should ^have hanged him would not have left 
more traces on his neck than my powerful tourniquet had. Howeveri 
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having gone to bed in the dark, and being obliged to fall asleep in' such a 
bony, he had not observed that his nose and wnst were all bloody. 

*' Loads of every species of property were found hidden, perfectly nse-> 
Iet% in their den, and in holes in their garden, rusted, rotted, and destroyed ; 
80 that they literally robbed others of that ' which not enriched them' — 
not daring^ to use what might lead to suspidon." '* And bow,** said I, 
did this villain escape the gaHows ?*> " Because he escaped from jail,** 
replied Simon ; '* an event that often occurs in our dear native land even unto 
this day ; and I am not sure that it is any sign of the morals of a country 
being in a very bad state when the prisons are so little used that they get 
out of repair. He was Wonderfully nimble, and had obviously studied and 
pFactised from chHdhood, och, ocb ! -:- like unhappy James Barr — the 
art of ascending and sprino;ing over walls ; and it need excite Httle aston- 
ishment if he, who could glide through a erevice like an eel, escaped from 
A mouldering county jail. Duncan was outlawed. The mother and 
daughter were confined and tried as , resetters, and banished the county. 
Such was the end of that part of the family compact. 

'* After a life of sin and shame, and dreadand trembling — night watch- 
ings and night wanderings — never sleeping an hour in peace — never eat- 
ing one happy, honest meal — with every crime and misery crowned by the 
horrible toilsome farce of pretended sanctity, — here they were, with far 
more than ordinary talents -^ indeed their talents would have raised them to 
wealth and respectability in any trade, as their looks might have graced any 
rank, — here they were, dispersed and banished beggars -^objects of uni- 
versal detestation ; for jBven the most careless and callous conld not think, 
but with horror, of their fearfdl mockery of religion. What finally became 
of the mother I do not know. In some of my wanderings I discovered the 
sister, married to a negto, if possible more wicked and worthless than hei^ 
self They were both drunkards — had no visible mode of existence — and 
hated each other, and beat each other withott mercy or measure. Duncan 
I also saw as under- eardener to a gentleman. I fixed mv eyes on his once 
hftndsome ftice, which was then becoming strongly marked with that dia- 
bolical expression which struck you so much to-aay. He saw' me, knew 
me, and became ghastlv pale. I pointed to the high-road, saying, ' The 
sooner you are off the better.' He took the hint, and was seen no more. 
Perhaps I did wrong to let such a villain escape the gallows ; but -^be- 
tween you and me, my lad — though I had so nearly choked him myself, 
' ' and exerted every faculty in detecting and arresting him while my blood 
was in a ferment, and certainly would have given evidence against him 
truly and honestl^r ; yet the thoughts of his certain conviction and death lay 
heavy on my spirits ; and I was wonderfully comforted, though I said little, 
when I heard of his escape." 



VANITY LEADS THE WAY TO VICE. 



On the evening of a fine day we arrived at a village, where we found there 
was a dance to celebrate the birth of a young laird* Simon delighted in 
seeing young people happy ; and being well known in the place from fre- 
quently passmg that way, we immediately repaired to the large open bam 
belonging to the inn, to which the sound of the fiddle guided us. All seemed 
glad to see him. Even the dancers paused to give him their hand, or to 
twirl him round as they passed. There were a considerable number of 
handsome lads and lasses, all decked in their best clothes, and dancing with 
that peculiar energy and good- will which distinguishes us Scotch folks under 
the inspiration of our own national mask*. Some of the older people^ whose 
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dandng days were over, sat on the benches ^cradling their jokes upon each 
other, or settling the state of the weather, the state of the crops, or the rise 
or fall of the markets, not seeming to see or notice Uie dancers ; yet, ever 
and anon might be seen the fatber*s eye glisten as it . glanced aAer his fair- 
faced daughter, or bUirdly son, as they capered and shuffled along, careless 
of every thing bu^tthe present moment and its enjoyments. 

By dint of frequent application to the guidwife's pint stoup, as the evening 
advancejd, some of the jroung men began to grow rather noisy in their 
-mirth ; and, about theisame time, the laird came in to look, as he said, how 
the fun was going on, and with the frankest good humour encouraged tj^ 
innocent gayety; However,- as he walked about, saying something kind 
and Sfroeable to all, he saw some unrtily conduct among the lads, and some 
of the nandsomest of the girls looking saucy and reserved.. While quietly 
looking about for the cause of this, above the nois^ of the music, and mirth, 
und dancing, he heard rude boisterous sounds from a comer, and silently 
approaching the place, he saw a youiig fellow, who was hardly able to stand 
upright, with manv blustering ai^d idle words, attempting to haul a nice 
little well-dressed lass from her seat. '* Hand aff your hands^ I tell you, 
Tam, for I canna bide you to touch me, and I wunna dance wi' you, so ye 
needna try 'L'* " Ye *11 no dance wi» me !'? hiccupped the youth ; " but ye 
shall dance wi' me — what for ^will ye no dance wi' mo ? Ye saucy flirt ! 
my word ye 're no blate.'* " It 's you that 's no blate, to think ony decent 
'woman would dance wi' you that canna stand, let a be dance. Af!' wi' you ! 
ye hae a smell o' rum and whiskey that maks me sick. I wonder ye dinna^ 
think shame 0' yoursdf afore the laird r— he that mortally hates drunk folk.'' 
" What care I for the laird !*' he blustered forth, *' and coihe you, ye shall . 
dance;" and as he was uttering. this and much more, he attempted to lay 
;^old of her. But the laird's arm came between him and his prey, as he 
calmly said, " 'Though you do n't care for the laird, the laird will take care 
of you ;" and, beckoning two of his servants from the dance, be desircsd 
them to carry the mute and ^tounded Culprit to an adjoining out-house, 
and lock him up, adding, "and bring me the key." . . 

This shock restored most of those who had been drinking to a state of 
sobriety ; but jthe lij^ht-hearted mirth of the evening was gone, and could 
not be restored. The laird expressed his high approbation of the worthy 
little, blushing maid who had so steadily expressea her aversion at drinking^ 
and so firmly repulsed the approach of her dissipated admirer. *^ She is a 
good and wise girl, thou^h^ so young," said he^ <' and I recoinmend her 
conduct just now to the imitation of every girl in the room. It is in vain 
that governmeht taxes spirits through the whole of (their process from the 
barley to the gill-stoup ; it is in vain'tjhat laws enforce morality and punish 
crimes, or that ministers preach, or fathers and mothers lecture and growl, 
or that an angry laird locks up an offender, as long as young women have 
so little sense, and modesty, and forethought, as to suffer any lad in their 
company who is either drunk or a drinker. As long as lads find that, in 
spite of all that grave folks say, — those whom they like best will eruhtre 
them — not to say welcome them, drunk or sober, aU hope of curing the 
dreadful evil is vain. I must think the womaii mad as well as wicked who 
dares to marry a drinker; and a dree'd put life of misery and poverty will 
be the least of her punishment even in this world ;" and looking round for 
the little damsel, he said, as he patted her head, " but a good wise girl like 
this, who, though perhaps her poor little heart was sore the while, drives a 
drunkard from her presence, is not only using the best means in her power 
to reform hini, but is. a real benefactress to her country. People think too 
little, in every case, of the infinite yalue of their good example. * Oh I' 
they say, * I am but one ; what can I do ?' Another says, * I am but one, 
— what can I do 7' So says a third, so may each one in a whole village — 
3* 
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a whole coninty •— a whole nation. What are all tl^ese bat tboiieands of 
mu9 ? Ekich one, by himself one, perhaps of no power to tarn the national 
scaie one way or other, though of eternal importance to himself; bat if 
each of these ones, or any number of them, try to do good iii every possible 
way, and encourage it m others, can anything else be equal to this in 
benefiting the nation ? Virtue is the true national wealth l^ . 

He then Went off* to the people of the inn, who were in attendance, and 
we had the particular pleasure of hearing the animated and severe reproof 
he gave them for daring, as lie said, * to poHute the innocent enjoyments of 
the evening, by setting up their cursed poison for sale, and tempting 
thoughtless fellows, who little needed (inything to set their young blood in 
a flame. He called it a heavy and a gnevous crime, whateter they mi^t 
think of it, whatever name they might give it, or however they might try to 
palliate and slur it over to their consciences — a crime for which they would 
be called to an awful account at the judgment-seat of God. '^ For if, as we 
are oflen told in his holy word, no drunkard can in any wise enter the king- 
dom of heaTen, how-ipuch less can they hope to enter there who have ep- 
coura^ed and tempted him to this destructive, this most periloils vice ? It 
is an inlet, nay, it is a vortex, tiiat whirls in every crime, and involves every 
calamity. Health, wealth, reputation, all a man values or venerates, or 
loves — his parents, his wife, and his children, every thing that sweetens 
life, every hope on earth and heaven, all hurled along to rmn ! all dear^ all 
holy ties torn^ blighted, sacrificed ; and for what? — Could it be .believed 
by men or angels, if the fact did not glare on us at every turn — for the 
pleasure of swallowing whiskey ! " He walked slowly out, holding up and 
waving both his hands, as if bty pursuing a subject on which he would say 
no more. ' . 

As the laird retired, one of the gash old caries said, with a nod of his 
head to one side — ** Hech, but I 'm biythe to see our hraw, bonny youne. 
laird, though he be sae saft and deevil in his gaet, has as muckle o' the deil 
in him as keep the deil aff* him.' Though he be sae like his lady mither, 
Qude saiv hert there's a gay swap o' the auld burly laird about him, after 
a'. Ay ! my. word, sirs, we've whyles^ heard waur doctrine frae the pulpit 
than that he gae us even now !" moat of the old m^n expressed their joy 
m similar homely phrase on hearing his eloquence so well employed ; an^ 
had much conversation on the strangeness of men thinking it necessary to 
drink when they are not thirsty. **Oude be about us,'' said one, *' when a 
bod^ thinks on 't ; it is most ^xtraordin^i^ \ nane o' us think o' eating, 
saving at meals, or wh^n we 're hungry. But aneht the drink, that's clean 
a different tale !" Then turning to a youth, who had thatin his look which 
showed he had not let the un tasted glass pass his lips, he continued, 
* Jock, my man, when ye 're dry, I reckon ye '11. be for a cog o» water, or 
whey, or butter-milk, to wet your whistle. But be ye warm or cauld, or 
sick, or glad, or grieved, or wearied, — hoity toity ! then, then it's whiskey, 
whiskey, whiskey for a', and a' for whiskey ] Now, my Fad for which o' a' these 
heavy reasons^did you and your friend Tam, down by in the Calf^S-house, 
puir chiel ! consider yoursel'sobli^tedto swallow sae mony doses d* this 
potent drug?" But the chap, who was bis nephew, turned sulkily away, 
and left the old man to divert himself and the young ones round him with 
his jokes. But ive gradually be^n to leave off" gibes and jeers, and to talk 
of the lad the hiird had sent off* in disgrace. • 

Simon asked who he was, and learning that he,was the son of an old 
fnend, he expressed much concern. "I »m sorry for it ! sorry, sorry for it I 




tonWestroying engine of Satan ! Oh, ba^ bairns ! only think of it as 
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it concehis even f&» w6rkl, oar mere woridly prosperity and comfort! 
See how it rains all ! Think of this, lad ; when his father's lease is out, 
who supposes the laird will renew it to Aim, whom he remembers reelin^4t 
yoor dance hero, and whom, as a justice of peace, he had to put in eonnne- 
ment? Or, supposing he mends his manners and ^ets the lease, such is 
the stig^ma that sticks to drunkenness, my word for it, he HI need to behave 
' better than others before he fares as well. If his landlord remembers his 
drunken impertinence to himself, it won't be Tarn that gets favour or fur- 
therance for many a day, or I 'm mistaken. In every rational person's 
mind there must remain a lasting distrust of whoever he Ims seen drunk. 
For too, top often, even before it becomes a habit, even wliile people hate it, 
and hate themselves for it, one drink leads^ or, it may be, drives to another, 
and all drinlcing leads or drives on to every vice and crime that it is possible 
for the heart of man toconceive, or the power of man to commit, till at last 
it lands him, body and soul, in total desthiction. It seems to me that 
drinking lays open the whole inner man to the intrusion of devils, and that, 
for the nme^ a man is thoroughly possessed ; and before he is again master 
of his reason, he may have committed deeds from the very mention of 
which every thought and feeling of his own nature recoils ! ^Is thy servant 
a dog that he should sdo this great thin^?' Wae 's me ! many a man has 
thought this when he was sober, that has had an awful wakening from a 
drunken dreai;n ! Oh, the fearful ending I heard of short syne ! Poor, 
CAy^ thoughtless Philip.*^ And he stopped. " Who was Philip ? who was 
Philip ?" cried two or three voices ; " tdl us about bim, Simon ; we like to 
hear your stories." " Oh, but ye Ml no like to bear this one," replied he ; 
** it »s a sad story, it cannot divert you, it can only vex.*' " Ay, but it may 
be also profitable,*' said an old man with a gray head that was standing 
near. "So let us hear it, Maister Simon j wha was this Philip?" 

*' Philip," said Simon, " was the son of a decent and very sober man, 
who earned on a small trade in the neighbouring town. He 's a seceder, 
as they call themselves, and very strict in his faith and practice, and be 
brought up his bairns as well as he could. Philip was his oldest, a very 
smart, promising boy, and the father laid out all the means he could spare 
on his education, and, poor man ! many a day pinched himself of, comforts 
to make it the best ! It seemed to be all well bestowed ; for though a 
thoughtless, heedless thing, and wild afler his play and his oompahions, he 
did not appear to have one ill disposition, and took in hift learning as fast as 
they could give it him. It was the pride and joy of his poor father and 
mother's hearts to see his progress, and to see how he won the good-will 
of airthat knew him. Wae 's me ! maybe they overlooked as but a wee 
fault in their favourite bairn, his reckless, restless love of play and com* 
panions, of whatever sort came in his way. 

*' They who have this desire for company have tnuch need to be cautious 
how they choose their intimates ; for it is impossible for any man, even the 
wisest, to say how be may be led astray by companionship. What then 
is thjB hazard to a bareless, fnexperienced lad ?" "Och, but that is true !" 
said the same old man ; " that is very true, and you young anes, lay it to 
a' your hearts, baitli lads and lasses, and remember 't. I 've been three- 
score and ten years lookin' about me in this woHd, and as far as ever I 
could see, the biggest half ^' a' the various evils in 't, has had their begin- 
nia' in keepin' o' bad company. We 're prone to that whidi Hi evil, anooh, 
sirs, we hae little need to rin oursel's in the way of temptation and wicked 
example !" 

*'I fear," said Simon, "Phili[^s parents did not think enough of this. 
He seemed to be the leader of the half of the school. I dare say they thought 
he could n't be misled. He soon grew let big lad, and they kent na weel 
what to do with him ; but in the meaa time, till something should cast up. 
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he opened a small day-school for reading- and Writing. He also tauefat 
arithmetio, and his success was far greater ^than he could have looked foe 
So that, in a short time, he was able not only to assist his parents^ but to 
pay for additional branche* of education to himself, such as Latin and 
mathematics, to make him fit for some higher employment. About that 
time the school belonging to the seceder's congregation became vacant by 
the death of their teacher ; and their clergyman, who had it in chur^e to 
look for another, knowing Philip's general cLaracter for worth and abilities, 
came several times to bis school, and was so struck with his excellent 
management and method of teaching, that by his recommendation the con- 
gregational school was given to him. He was also chosen to succeed hia 
preJecessor as session-clerk and precentor, for, wae's me, he sung beauti- 
fully, and that was one unfailing cause of his being sought after anatempted 
out, even when he might be inclined to stay at npme. The sal^aries and 
perquisites of the three appointments were very considerable, independent 
of his scholars. 

'* Fancy, if you can, Philip's joy, or the joy of his parents ! His poor 
mother wept for joy a^ she kissed his high fair brow that proud and happy 
day — wept like a chUd, poor woman! the first day of his wealth, and 
almost the last of his happiness or virtue. Hitherto his love of good feUow- 
ship had never led him into dissipation, both because he abhorred the very 
thoughts of it, and because he had not the means. 

*' That evening he met with some of his acquaintances who wished liim 
joy of his good Tuck ; and insisted on adjourning to the public-house to 
drink snocess to him. Philip started at the proposal, and be^aii to object ; 
but thev reminded him of his good fortune, and fearing they mi^ht think him 
or call him scruhbish, he reluctantly complied, and went, resolved to come 
away early. Ah ! my children, ' watch and pray that ye eiiter not into tempta- 
tion 1' Vain are your good resolutions, — vain, lighter than vanity, — cnafiT 
before the wind, when exposed to the infections of bad example, near to 
which you have madl]|r dared to approach. Philip was open, and honest, 
and gay ; he' said nothing that he did not think ; he praised nothing that he 
did not admire, so he beueved .what all his companions said ; they all sung, 
and laughed, and joked, and drank ; but whoso songs were so glorious^ 
whose jokes were so glario^8 as Philip's ! They roared, th^y shrieked, they . 
clapped their hands as they echoed over the last words of Philip's last joke ; 
for Philip was now rich ! and was intoxicated with admiration and applause, 
long before his brain was intoxicated with whiskey. Every thing, but the 
present enjoyment, was forgotten. And, next morning, he awoke with a 
fevered frame, and a heart wrung by the conviction that he must have been 
carried home worse than a beast, — a mere offensive insensible clod of 
breathing clay ! He feared to meet his father and mother. Poor people ! 
they scarcely knew what to do ; but persuading themselves that as it was 
his first error, and perhaps excusable, all things considered, they did nothing, 
said nothin| : they saw his shame, and seemed as if they knew nothing 
of what had happened. Poor people, they tliought they were doing right? 
alas, alas, how blind we all are, especially when such cases are^9ur own! 
had they powerfully held up to him the greatness of his crime, and with all 
the might of religious and parental auth6rity, warned him of the fearful, 
fatal consequences, it might have hindered him entering on the polluted 
path of guilt ; but they did not ! ^ 

** I cannot, my dears, trace to you his fate{\il course ! it was very rapid. 
Ever resolving that this evening, or that, should be the last, he afforded 
another poof to the thousands and thousands daily occurring in the.world, 
— that the way to hell is paved with good resolutions. It is an old sayings 
but fatally true, and so poor Philip tound it. Few, I dare believe, are so 
calloui at determine that they loitf be wicked and defy eternal punishment 
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Most b^d men, I dare eayi have some crude intentions of becoming good 
before they die ; and boj^es of, somehow or other, escaphi^ hell, or even of 
getting heaven in reversion. Philip, you see, did more ; he was firmly r^ 
solved to be good, as soon as the next jolly meeting was over ! Alas, alasi 
his course was very rapid. 

" From dnhkins at night, he soon came to have his dram in the morning, 
to relieve the bodily suffdrings ever produced by excess. This consequently 
unfitted him for the duties of his school. The minister, the managers, ail 
who loved him, and they were many, talked to him, exhorted him, and warn- 
ed him, and found him alwbys civil, always repentant, always resolved to 
abjure this bane of human life. All came to nothing, and he was turned, 
out of his school, just about the time hishealth gave way. 

^' See him, then, once more upon the world, not as once he was, happy, 
healthy, virtuous, and, esteemed ; but wretched, diseased', vicious, and dis- 
graced. Loaded with debt he knew not how to pay ;\ without one true 
friend ; no one to whom he durst apply for assistance or advice. He tried 
many schemes, but all failed ; for in-aU places and at all times the demon of 
drunkenness pursued and blasted htm. 

^ At last, to escape the terrors of a jail, he absconded in the hight to Glas* 
^w, and enlisted with a recruiting party, who were on Uie eve of march" 
m^ to head, quarters. Philip had made but an unhappy choice for a drunk- 
aio who is not determined to reform, as intoxication is severely prohibited 
in our army^ His bounty money had unhappily onee more put the means 
in his power, and he had not been ten days with the regiment, till he was 
several times severely punished for the ofience. His temper, naturally fiery 
and proud, and exasperated by the liquid flame he was constantly pouring 
upon it, was worked up almost^ to madness by, this disgrace, and in. his 
heart he deeply vowed vengeance against the sergeant,- whom he unjustly 
suspected as the eanse of procuring nim ^uch unwelcome discipline. One 
momin<? he came drunk to parade, blundered in his exercise, reeled out of. 
(he ranks, and trampin^on his neighbour's toes, occasioned such confusion, 
that the sergeant seizra him by the collar to thrust him aside. Rage and 
the fumes oi raw spirits combined to madden wretched Philip. He drew 
his bayonet and stabbed the poor sergeant, who felU Philip was instantly 
secured and carried to prison. ^ In a few days he was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged for attempting the life of his superior. 

'* What, think you, were then the goadings of his awakened conscience 
as he lay on his straw pallet, in the fearful silence and solitude of a con- 
demned cell ? How often did the faces of his poor 'father and mother rise 
before him, as they shone on htm in the davs of hia virtue. Oh, they rose, in 
horrible contrast to the state of unuttered — unutterable wretchedness, to 
which he had now reduced them !" — " But was he hanged ?" interrupted one 
of the young people eagerly. '^ No," said Simon, '* he caught the infection of 
smallpox, no one Jtnew how, and ailer exquisite sufferings, died in iail in the 
thirtieth year of his age. C ut down in the full career of .unrepented crime •— 
taken away to stand before his Maker and his Judges" 

Simon's powerful voice faltered as he uttered these awful words ; and a 
pause ensued-^ till the old gray-headed man asked,." And what, maister 
Simon, What cam^o' his father and mother t" " His mother," replied Simon, 
''on hearing of the fate of her miserable son, was struck with dumb palsy, 
which soon closed her account with this world. His father — but you are 
a father — need I tell you hit state, his thoos;hts, or hia feelings ? Poor old 
man — he still remains. Neither need I tell you, young people ; for Ulcere 
you yet able to conceive the pangs of a parent's heart uhder such a wo. 
But if you would spare the kind hearts of those, your best — your fondest — 
earliest— truest fnends, the bitter agonies with \yhicK wretched Philip 
repaid his parents for their cares, and toils, and imxieties, and ceaseless love ; 
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nay, more than that, if jon would spare yoioveloef the pangs of wnmg, and 
broken} and withered hearts — if ever you are fathers and mothers — oh ! 
boys, boys, and you too, my pretty maids, beware of lightly receiving or 
daring to neglect the counsel of your parents ; tremble to give them.oause 
of pain or sorrow, in case, through the misdeeds of your own children, the 
Lord should pay you back for the ills or griefs you inflict upon them !*' 

A. DRUNKARD REFORMED BY A PET GOAT._ 

Next day, as we were quietly trudging alon& my thoughts insensibly turned 
to the scene of the preceding evening, and the lamentable fate of poor 
unhappy J^hilip. At last I saio, *' Simon, did you ever know an established 
drunkard cured of the habit ?*' " Yes,*^ he slowly replied, after a pause^ 
and with a peculiar deliberateness in his voice; '* yes, I have ; but it has 
been very, very seldom. It is a sore task to conquer such a habit ; a task 
fiir too sorofor the unassisted strength of man ; and can only be accom* 
plished by a stronfi and determined resolution, aided by prayers to Grod and 
our Saviour for. nelp, — those earnest, sincere, and persevering ^rayere 
which the repeptant and retnmins[ sinner never yet offered up in vain. In 
all evil habits, especially in that, of drinking the first struggle against them 
is the worst. For there is not onlv the habit of the mind to be conquered, 
but the habit of the body. The whole frame of a man becomes weakened. 
He cannot eat, or hold bis hand steady, till he has thrown into his diseased 
and vitiated stomach a dose of the same devil's elixh: that has caused his 
ruin. This fallacious stimulus has for a time the desired efl^t y there is a 
short-lived artificial spring given to his poor, dozened, worn-out nerves. 
While this laits, his hand becomes'steady, and the unhappy wretch in his 
own mind commends the life-reviving powers pf the enemy that is sapping 
and mining the very springs of existence. In a few hours, all his miserable 
feelings return, and with them all his miserable cravings — again to be 
relieved by the same deadly means, till at length some terrible or foathsome 
disease carries him off to his last and long account It is the observation of 
allmedieal men, that the^diseases and accidents of drunkards are far more 
painful and difiicult to cure than any others. And can it be wondered at, 
that flesh and blood completely impregnated with alcohol should be more 
apt to become inflamed with fever, than that which is nourished by the 
natural food and drink of man. 

*' It is a continual affliction to me in my joumeyings to see how prevalent 
this detestable and degrading vice has become smongst us, both in country 
and town. Oh ! it grieves my very soul, to see a peasantry, in many re- 
spects considered superior to those of other countries, debasing themselves 
below the level of the beasts, and condemning themselves and their families 
to (Bprovel for ever in the lowest rank, instead of rising to the highest, — 
srhich every day's experience shows us may be done by those who pre- 
serve their virtue, exert their talents, and employ their means with wisaom 
and^^assiduity,— -those very means which they squander to purehase' — 
what ? — the ruin of body and soul — ^.misery on earth, tuid damnation in 
eternity. 

*' We foolishly call this odious polluting vice heasily. It no doubt lays 
immortal man lower than the beasts ; but it is slandering the beasts ; it 
would be slandering a sow to compare her to a drunkard." " Oh, Simon, 
how true that is ! Who ever heard of a beast making itself drunk 7 though, 
indeed, I well remember once, when I, was a little restless imp, on a new- 
Tear's day morning, of filling an old wife's cat fou. It took no little trou- 
ble, and I got two or three scarts before I got it oter pocur possie's throi^ 
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and sick and sore it made her; but, ever after, if she but smelt drink about 
the house, she was out at the door like a shot; and never .would enter it 
Uil she opined the coast was .clear of what had once spoiled her stomach ; an 
example worthy theirhitation of many who think themselves her betters/' 

Simon, af)er laughing heartily, said, " That brin^ to my mind a circum- 
stance which occurred a few years ago in One of the towns I often visit, and 
of which I was partly a witness : There was a blacksmith, a Very clever 
fellow, who haa an excellent business, and could make by it just what he 
pleased;' but, like many others, he could not keep himself well when he 
wbs well, but, straightway he fell to drinkin v. Until then he had been a 
kind father, and an affectionate husband, and uked to see his wife and chil- 
dren well ied and well clothed ; but bow can $. man, who has with his own 
bands destroyed his reason, and set a fire raging through his veins, answer 
for what he will do, or will not do? While he was drinking or drunk, the 
work was at a stand; the smithy door locked or open, as ehance directed ; 
his tools and materials, artiulejs left for repair, every thing it contained, at 
the mercy of whoever chose to go in to steal or destroy. . He burned one 
horse's foot, run a nail through another, pared a third to the quick, and, in 
short, lamed and tortured many a worthy animal far more respectable than 
himself. Such things soon met their reward. His customers, some in 
wrath, some with regret, all left him, and got their work done elsewhere. 
Of course, poverty followed, and that did not either improve his temper, or 
make him the less outrageous for drink. When he went home, hungry 
and greeting bairns metiiim there, and also a sad and often an angry wife, 
who nad no food to give either to him or them. Knowing and feeling in 
every fibre of his heart and conscience that he ^ad been acting like a mon- 
ster, of necessity he was furious 'at her^and often concluded hid visit to 
his own house by beating with his great forehammer fists the good and re- 
spectable woman so beloved in the days of his well-doings 

'* It happened that he had a tame goat- which was very fond of him, and, 
drunk or sober, it trotted at his heels wherever he weiit. If he sat in a public 
bouse, so did it. If he lav all ni^ht in the street or on a stair-head, as the 
poor lost wretch often did, there too was faithful Nanny creeping close to 
nira, and many thought that it was the heat of the poor dumb ammal that 
kept the life in John when incapable of either knowing or feeling that h6 
was about to perish. WeU, it so happened one morning that John could 
get nobody to take a gill with him ; be asked one and another, but they 
all refused ; and it must be confessed that, by that time, his appearance was 
not a particular recommendation to the practice he pursued. He curbed 
them with all his might ; and, in a pet, said to his goat, ' Come, Nanny, 
come awa, since nane else will drink wi* me, ne'er a bit do I care, my wee 
faithfu' Nan, thou shalt do't' And going into the public house, he got his 
gill, and offered some to the cbat, which, to bo sure, tne goat would not take. 
' What tho devil, Nan,' said he, ' aye ! and thou 's gaun to do like the lave 
o' them, and a' sorrow to thee I Na, na^ mistress, come here wi' you, g\e\B 
nana o' thae sirs;' and sei&ing the poor beast, he poured the whiekey 
over its throat. This cruel trick was followed by snorting, stampincr, but- 
ting, and every other expression of its anger ; but in a short time it began 
to reel, and stagger, and fall, and John roared with rapture at the glorious 
exploit of making the goat drunk, and looked to it as a boundless source of 
future diversion. Next morning, according- to custom, he repaired to the 
same whiskey-house, and the ^oat at his heels, but it stopped at the outside of 
the door, and farther it would not budge ; no, not for all that John could 
do. * What's this for. Nan ! what the sorrow ail^ tu, that thou '11 no como 
in ?' said he. * D* ye na see ! it,'s because ye filled her fou yesterday,' quoth 
the fat landlady. John was smitten to the heart, and let go the goat, After 
standing a moment, he silently turned from the door with bis conscience 
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to which he has denied that reason which I have so brutally abused ! Reason 
granted me for a light to guide mysel* in fuifiUin^ mj ain duty, — my duty 
to my. poor, ill-requited| faithful wife, -r and my unhappy bairns, to whom 
I hae set sic an awfu* example, — my dut^ to God, the great God I have 
ofiended, — Oh, how have I worshipped him on this earth. — Oh, Oh, how 
have I been preparing my guilty soul for death, and the awful judgment that 
follows death, or the awftu eternity that follows judgment !' 

" He went home to bis bed, silent and conscience-stricken : there "he lay 
for two days without food or drink ; in agonies of deep and fervent prayer 
^ to God and his Q,edeemer, confessing his sins, and imploring grace and 
mercy to help him. to forsake them : and his prayers were heard. Next 
morning be rose and went to bis work. He trembled at the jBight of a 
whiskey-bouse, and watched and prayed that he might b^ preserved from 
the temptation. He. was found steadily at his work ; no longer a reeling, 
red-nosed, ragged blackguard, blustering and swearing, worse than any 
heathen, but ' uothed and^in his right mind.' In a. short tiii)e his business 
returned, his health became good, his spirits good, he had peace in his heart 
and peace in his hon^e, and penury and poverty and weeping and gloom 
had disappeared. His children were no longer afraid of bhn, and he felt 
the same affection for them and their mother as ever he did. 

"It was lumself told, me, and to tell you the truth, it made me almost 
greet with joy to ^ee the blessed change in his house. His bairnies, instead 
of lean, yellow, ragged, and miserable little wretches, were fat, and rosy, 
and merry. And his poor wife, I may truly sa^, 'she sobbed aloud in her 
fulness of heart' the first time I called afler his restoration. And I must 
not forget to tell you a fact worth knowing, which John mentioned to me. 
At first when he forsook bis bad habits, he used to feel the most intolerable 
snawings and cravings for drink when he went out in the mornings. But 
tne moment his wife was aware of this, her love and good sensb devised a 
remedy; and she had always ready for him, before be lefl the house, a bowl 
of excellent warm gruel, which had the most comforting effect upon his 
stomach, and prevented those wretched feelings. 'And when,'- said he, 
* I found the devil at work, putting thoughts of whiskey in my head, I strug- 
gled to banish them by every means, especially by trying to pray to my dear 
Saviour, who knows what sore temptation is. I thought on the Bible, and 
tried to remember and repeat bits o"t I tried every thing, whiles I roared 
and sang, keepin' time wi' the heavy bangs and clinks o' my hammer; so 
that if any body saw me they couldna but think that I was working for 
bare life, or, at the least, for a wa^er. That struggle 's owre lang syne, and 
now I have not the least desire ^r drink.' " 
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Simon and I continued to converse long, and to conjecture much and fruit- 
lessly as to what could be the causes of the shocking prevalence of drunk- 
enness in this civilized and Christian country. Much that had been said 
and much that had been written we discussed, and ended as we began by 
confessing it was all utterly unsatisfactory. It could not be from the cola- 
ness, or rawness, or dampness of the climate, for people drank as much 
when it was hot and dry ; it could not be from heat, for they drink as much 
when it was cold ; moreover, thousands, like Simon and me, never drink at 
all, and were as strong and healthy, not to say more strong and more 
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heahhy, than the strongest patrons lof whiskey, iifhe^er they drank much or 
little. ''I would say/' continued Simon, " as was said by our Lord of an- 
other Tice, ' Drink not at all, for whatever is more than needful to quench 
natural thirst, tends to and too oflen ends in evil.' " After a long pause 
he startled me by exclaiming, *'Oh, misery! misery! when I think what 
miseries^flow from drinking! , !D?ot only habitual drunkenness, but often 
from one fatal drink ! Oh, there was such a misery happened in a district 
through which ( pass often ; but this was a number of years ago. Oh ! 
it was so dreadful, I will tell you to relieve my mind, otherwise it will haunt 
me ibr a month. On the afternoon of a fair-pay in a, neighbouring town, a 
yerv fine youn/^ man, who had been about -a year married, was in his shop 
whistling at his work, and his wifb beside him, when a lad^ ranting and 
rioting, fuJl of whiskey, passed by. A&he passed the open window of the 
shop, he looked iyi, and with wild shouts roared out a curse on those within 
it, for not bein^ at the fair. *D — n you, Harry, you woodlouse, standin' 
sawin' and planin' there like a spiritless sjave as you are, to please your 
wife, ye henpecked son of a gun, I 'U gun you. I 'U shute you baith, ye ' 
fire-side vcrinin.' At the instant, snatching a pistol from the pocket of a 
companion at his side, as he roared, 'Present, 5re/ he shot poor Harry 
through the heart, while calling to liim * hold, hold ;' Jind before the owner 
of the pistol could do more thkn seize his arm, the only effect of which wa3 
that the shot pierced poor Harry instead of his wife, at whom hd had pointed, 
with one short cry of^.*Oh, my love,' he fell, stretching out his arms to en- 
close his wife, and expired. . « 

^1 Oh, the unnumbered murders pommitted in this way," continued ^imon, 
.afler a pause. " What is it to those that suffer, that, in the language of the 
news{>aj>efs, an unfeeling fool or drunkard presents fire-arms, ' r^t suspecting 
them io be loaded V How dares any one meddle with fire-arms which do n't 
belong to them ? Oh, I wish the legislature would lay a heavy penalty on 
the bare act of presenting a gun or pistol, whether loaded or not; but when 
death ensues upon siich an offence, surely it should be made felony, and if 
the murderer is not hanged, he ought at lea^t to be sent ipto banishment!^' 
'* And the nnhappy wife ?" said I. *< She was carried from the dead body 
of her husband, in Stipng convulsions, in which state she was delivered of 
a boy, -^ poor little child, born an .orphan ! She became ^uite sensible for 
a short time before she expired. She was told that her infant was born, 
and was well, and she asked to see it. Her mother held it to her, and^he 
looked at it for a while in perfect silence, then kissing its tender velvet 
cheek, she said, * My little Harry!' in such a voice as made tears gush 
from all who were standing by. Then raising her eyes to her wretehed 
mother's face, she continued, ' Mother, mother, mother, dear faithful mother ! 
you will take care of my orphan !' — She closed her eyes, and never opened 
them again. 

''The two poor young creatures were laid together in one cofBn, and 
carried to their untimely grave, amidst the sincere ^rief of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Every man and boy solemnly attended the funeral to the 
church«yard, and all the women and children stood in silent sorrow, and 
shedding many a tear as the mournful .procession passed ^long. 

" The little infant then became a/i cfbject of universal interest, and as it 
grew, of universal love. He was the loveliest, most engagins; child, that 
it was possible to see, — always smiling, always sweet. Willing to stay 
anywhere, and with any one, and willing to go and stay with any one, all 
in the same placid spirit of perfect good humour* He seemed to love 
whatever he looked upon, and every creature, the very dogs and cats, all 
]oved him. His poor grandmother used to look sadly and ominously on 
the beautiful boy as he grew up, and of)en would say, while she clasped 
him and sobbed on him, ' My blessed lamb ! my sweet Iamb ! ye 're owre 
« 16—4 
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sweet, ve 're owre mft and gentle for this eril world 1 — Oh, balm, ye 're 
ow/e Hko your blessed mother ! wae 's me, wae 's me ! I wish ye had a 
will o' your ain ! Ochon, ocbpn ! for every wretch will be able to deceive, 
and mislead, and cheat, and ruin my innocent, gentle lamb !' He would 
work whole days beside his grandmother, doing with her and for her what- 
ever she required, — whistling or singing like a Tonng seraph, as if he had 
or wished no other joy. He would have been thought efieminate or spirit- 
less, hilt he was fearless and* brave in any danger, and was not only the 
best scholar with least trouble in all the school, but he had the most wit 
and fun, aj)d was the best at every play and every exercise, — tbe best 
runner, swimmer, and angler, the best singer and whistler,-^ in short, the 
best every thing; for whatever he tried, he could do, as it seemed, without 
needing to learn or practise, and without appearing to care whether he did 
it or not. Wherever he was, there he would stay ; whatever he was doing, 
that he would continue to do; as long as others wished it I 

** He grew to manhood unchanged except in stature and strength, — bis 
disposition the sameU There was a perpetual sunshine in his soul, a light 
that shone through his beautiful, dark, deep-set eyes, illuminating his whole 
countenance, and'even those he looked at, with the brightness of joy and 
love. I His biur was dark and curly, bis very hair find wniskers were beau- 
tiful," said Simon, with emphasis and agitation in his voice. I looked round 
and observed his eyes swimming with tears, but be went on ; " I ne*er shall 
look upon his like again on earth !'' , 

** You need not doubt that H^ry wasthe love of ma&y a lass, but, sooth 
to say, what with the sad tragedy of bis birth, and his own delightful dispo- 
sition, Harry was ap object of love to mothers as well as daughters ; for 
every man, woman, and child, yotmg and old, rich and poor, within tbe parish 
and far beyond it^ doted upon him. . At length, much to liis worthy grand- 
mother's sati^bction,he married a sensible, cle\'er, active girl, and they took 
a cottage at a distance from the village, with a little garden, potato-ground, 
and a pasture-field for their cow. He had been taught shoe-making by hi^ 
grandfather, and as he made sho^s to perfection, he wa.s sure of constant 
employment during every minute he could spare from his we& garden and 
farm. There, his excellent little wife brought him two fin6 bealtl^ children ; 
and, you will guess that Harry, who lovra so many and so much, did not 
love them and their mother little ! Time slipped away sweetly and blessedly ; 
and, a third time, his wife was about to addio their family. At the first 
symptom of her requiring; assistance, he mounted an old horse of his grand- 
father's that grazed beside their cow. It was a bitter frosty day. Unhappily, 
tbe horse cast a shoe before he reached the town, and began to go lame. 
So, he dismounted till he cameto a smithy, where, the instant he entered, 
' he was hailed by a dozen of men and lads whom the frost and coming snow 
had forced from their work. They had not seen him for months — him, 
their joy at all times — but in a time like this f They shouted in triumph 
^ over frost and snow, and almost hugged him in their joy. . He told them 
his ^and, and bade the smith make haste ; the very errand was a cause 
for rejoicing;, they niust drink to the wife's safety, while John shoed tbe 
nag ; and into the house they went careering like mad catUe. John kept 
a toll-bar and a |>ublic house, and #as therefore particularly deliberate m 
shoeing and frosting the horse, and was in no partiodar haste to tell them 
when all was done. And, my dear fellow, I do nt pretend to telUhe particu- 
lars of what went on among the madmen, once set down to their devil's elixir 
— but, O God, — O great God I help us, — oh, ever help us to watch 
and pray that we enter not into temptation ! for, die first step taken, what 
mortal power of foresight can see or conceive when or to what it may lead 
us ! Tne news of Harry's being in the toll-house spread like wildfire among 
the numerous work-people thrown idle by the setting in of a snow-storm, 
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and one set after i«nother came soouring along, to see him, to 'hear him, to' 
rejoice with him, the end and aim of each 'successive squad being terkeep 
hiffl so far intoxicated as to make him unconscious of the lapse of time. 
The rest is all unknown, till Harry, wakening from a sleep, of what length 
he did not kno.w, and looking round him, wondered where he was. Con- 
fused and troubled, with throbbing temples and a. load on his heart, he 
straggled to recall the past, but in vain. He saw that his clothes were on, 
and saviriiis own cap and great'COat hanging on the wall. A cold horror 
came creeping over him, and hin ears began to sing ; he looked to ^e win- 
dow, saw the snow — saw the smithy — and instantly the whole truth 
burst into his mind ; he sprung out of the room, calling out, What day is this ? 
— and a kneil like death struck his heart when be found that one whole day 
bad pa^tt — that this was the third since he left his wife.. He mounted his 
horse in sileint agony, and with the speed of phrensy rode to the house of the 
midwife, who came at his call; but her consternation and terror were 
boundless when she found it was the day before yesterday he had been sent 
for her. ' 

" They may imagine, who are able,- the state of mind in which these four 
miles were repassed ; I confess it is far, far beyond my power ! As they 
approached the cottage, no smoke was in the cnimney, no footmarks in the 
snow — the cow pushed her head from under a shed, and lowed to thenib 
When they reached the snowed-up door, Harry, ]>alsied by the unutterable 
agonies of desj>air, was unable to open it The woman forced her way in, 
and he reeled after her. All was sepulchral silence. The two children 
were lying dead on the floor, and their mother and her unborn infant dead 
in the Dea! It were in vain to attempt to trace particulars — but it would 
seOm that she had not, pnviotulff sent for any fnend to be with her, calcu- 
lating no doubt, on ^arry'8 return in two faiours at farthest : wherl he was 
to go with the horse andoring her own mother to take care of her house. 
Peraaps, she had soon become very ill and unable to rise, for the children 
had obviously died of hunger and cold ; which^ had it been [KMsible for her 
to leave her bed, could not have been the case, (or every thing needful for 
comfort was found in the house, carefoUy stored by the poor young crea- 
ture, though all beyond the reach of the little famishing innocents. , How* 
ever, this )s but conjecture^ the black aeat of death had for ever shut up the 
awful realities from human knowledge. Harry fell across the bed at his 
wife's feet, and there he lay. When it was necessary to prepare the three 
corpses for burial, he was lifted up insensible, and laid on the floor on a 
mat. He neither spoke, nor moved, nor opened his eyes. His pOor grand- 
mother, on the first incredible rumour of these horrible events reaching her, 
came hurrying thtough the snow, to ascertain the truth ; and, woe 's me, as 
sometimes does happen, she found the truth more awful than anythmg 
report had made it There was a revulsion of feeling towards Harry, 
excited by what had happened : people Ibathed him, no one spoke to him 
or of him, or seemed to acknowledge nis existence. His grandmother could 
not wonder at this, nor blame it. ' Wae's me, wae 's me,' she groaned to 
herself, ' how many and sore troubles Infinite Wisdom ha^ seen meet to lay 
on my puir auld heart, but this is the sorest of a'.' The deadly chill that so 
suddenly froze up all other hearts against him, only swept more ifresistibly 
towards him the whole tide of deep and agonizing feelings in the kind old 
heart of his dear faithful grandmother. She groaned, and wept, and kissed 
his cold damp brow, and pressed and claspeoto her breast his cold clammy 
hand. ' A doctor was got ; whether he was fit for his business or not, I cannot 
tell, but nothing efiectn&J was done. She thought he knew her, and that 
he returned jthe pressure of her hand. She tried to warm him^ for he was 
cold, cold — even at hb heart, all was Qold and still. She attempted to put a 
cordial intohis mouth, but his lips suddenly closed as with a Bpa8ro« and .there 
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waa a momentary contraction on his fair and unraffled brow. 'Oh, Liord, 
pity me!' she cried, ^iny poor bairn will starve, he'll starve to death, my 
poor unhappy bairn ! Ochon, ocbon, wha could be sae sava^ a» wish 
him to live? Wae's me for the unheard>of meesery that wrings sic words 
frae my blighted heart! My jsren tie, blessed^ boy! He's gaun, like his 
mother, wi' his puir younv heart crushed and broken !' and she bur^t into 
a fit of uncontroUabte sobbm^ and tears. She felt jii sensible pressure from 
the hand she held ; and as ne fetched a deep loiid breath, he opened his 
dark eyes full upon her. His mouth fell open with a convulnve gasp, and 
his gentle spirit passed away^^' 



THE IDIOT BOY. 

One fine summer day, as we were leaving one of the beautiful little towns 
on the banks of the Clyde— ^ we were suddenl]^ startled by a wild halloo, 
accom|>anied with shrieks, yells, rattling of chains, and, in horrid discord- 
ance with these, violent peals of laughter. While wondering what might 
be the cause of such 8tran<re sounds, and hurrying on todiscover, a lad about 
fourteen, his clothes all disordered, his lon/s: yellow hair streaming behind^ 
his eyes*startin9 from their sockets, and all his other features and ghastly 
face distorted by the very aj^onv of terror — rushed round a comer which 
had interrupted our view. He new past us without seeming conscious we 
Were, there, and behind him appeareo a man, with a horse- whip in his hand, 
who ceased running when he saw us so liear; and laving his nands on his 
iides^ burst into a tornado of laughing. '* What's all this I*' cried Simon, 
* what's this ? What has the lad done who is in such a fright there? I 
see he has fallen down." "Oh, him do! puir devil," said the feUow, ** he 
has done na^thing; it's but Willie, the widow woman's daft son. She 
sends him out in a sunny day to divert himself on the road-sides, and it's 
sic fun -to fear htm ! I hae but to gie a rowt and jingle my horse graith, or 
crack my whup at his lug, when mf he sets sk'irlm and scrieghin Hke mad. 
He was satherin^ bits o* dirt of flowers in the hedge, there, when I got 
sight o* him, and I 've had rare fun." " You^ infernal villaih," cried Snnon, 
thrown quite out of his usual mild temper — ^* von infernal cowardly fiend !" 
he repeated, at the same instant seizmg the &llow's formidable whip,, and 
with all the energy of passion and all the science of the roost experienced 
wagoner, he laid whack after whack on the carter's legs and thighs — who, 
after the fijrst instant of stupefaction, sprung,- to a short distance, uttering 
the most horrible execrations. ''Take that, and that, and that, to stop your 
jaw," cried Simon, darting towards him -and smacking th^ lon^, sharp, 
well-knotted lash across his mouth, jaws, and cheeks. ''You detestable 
disgrace to the naraei of man ! ^Y^ou inhuman coward, that dares to make 
yoqrtovaCge sport of a poor, hamiless boy, -* a widow's son -<- whom it 
has pleased God to afHict with the greatest earthly calamity." " What ill 
waa I doin' him ?" ^ried the fellow, somewhat lowered in his tone, aiid 
wiping the blood which trickled from his cheeks and lips, '* was I gaun to 
hurt him, think ye ? I ne'er struck him but ance — a bit slash Wi' my whip 
there — that ye 've abused roe wi' -^ and a deevil to ye. I was but makin' 
a din to Tear- him, and see how he would rin and squeel ) — -and my word 
for 't, I '11 gar you pay sweetly for attackin' me in sic a gate I" " You '11 
make me pay for it!" said Simon, taking the horse by the halter which 
was standing with a cart of stones from an adjoining qosrr^, — " here goes 
your horse and cart in the mean while, which I take this instant in pawn 
to the magistrates — • and follow me, if you diare ! But yoa dare not, yon 
-twaid, you!" he added, looking over his shoulder,^*' the wretch Who 
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Mil uae his strength and power to ^torment and terrify the widow aod the 
orphan, and him that has none to help him, has a heart as cowardly as it is 
wicked and cruel. — But come, I say-^cdfaie, if ye dare!" The fellow 
muttered and swore, but did not stir^' 

As w^ got to the place where the boy had fatten down, his poor mother 
and some other women had gathered round him. He had vomited fajood, 
and was still under (he influence of mortal terror, which the least sound of 
a man's voice aggravated till he became convulsed. Simon recognised an 
old friend in his mother ; and, in the boy, one who, but a short time before, 
had been most promising, and most likely to be the pride and' the comfort 
of a parent. *' Wae*s me, Mary,^ said he, '^ this is an awful change, since 
I saw you and him last !^' ** Ay t" was all she could utter —as she wrung 
her bands, and floods of tears jgushed over her cheeks. > He directed the 
people to carry the boy out ofthe way, and lay him into bed; while he 

Eroceeded into town with the cart, which he took directly to the town- 
ouse, and laid the case before the bailiies. He was grieved to find that 
the culprit was only a servant, and that the tiart and horse belonged to his 
master. However, a warrant was instantly issued for his apprehension, 
and the proper ofl$cers sent oflTto execute it -^ but he was nowhere to be. 
found — having absconded at the moment, and never returned. 

Meanwhile, Simon ivent to the first medical man in the place, and told 
him the state of the poor boy. He watched the doctor's face as he spoke, 
that he might discover the ^ffedoT what he said : — and with much pleas- 
ure saw the various changes of his^countenance-^the fierce flash of his 
eyes — his bitten under-lip — his exulting "bravo'' at the account of the 
whip exercise — and the glistening tear which he started -up to hide, while 
he carefully polished the crown of his hat with his sleeve — then, dashing 
his hand across his face, he followed Simon to the street; "So!" sail 
Simon in his heart, t* (he poor widow and her son may be safely trusted 
in your hands !-^ I am much dejceived if you won'i have plenty of practice, 
for which, my good doctor, there will be little pay until the Resurrection 
of the Just" 

As thej walked alon^, Simon informed him that the poor boy's father 
died durms his early childhood, and that the unfortilhate widow, unex- 
pectedly left in the utmost penury, had, by the most ineritorious exertions', 
not only supported herself and her boy without ^any parish assistance, but 
had managed to send him to school, where he learned, with the greatest 
rafMdity, to read, write, and count She then apprenticed him to a copper- 
smith, and all seemed to bid fair for a time : tne boy spent every moment 
when awiyfrom his work, in reading useful books which he borrowed 
from every quarter, and had acquired an Amazing fund of intelligence, ** and 
Was the gayest, wittiest, 'happiest boy I knew," said Simon; "and what 
has produced this deplorable change, i cannot tell, for I have not seen him 
these two years." 

When they got to poot Mary's wretched hovel, they found her still weep- 
ing in silence over her miserable boy. His eyes were still staring in terror, 
bis voice wild and distracted ; and Simon's eyes filled with tears, when he 
sa^ the poor thing's hands clenched with a death-grasp round the two 
bunches of wild flowers he had picked up by the road-side. The widow 
observed the direction of Simon's eyes, and said, " My puir, harmless, mur- 
dered bairn. He was gathering them for his mother— there's the twa 
jn^ o* water he bad preiNUPed to set them in." The doctor administered a 
qmetin^ medicine to botn mother and son, and gave directions respecting 
him nntd he should return at night. Simon lin^red behind to inqaire the 
cause of his present dismal state. "Indeed, Master Simon," said the* 
^dow, ** that's mair than I can weel tell ! Ye left us happy — ye see us 
now. Soon aft^ ye were here, I noticed Willie no sae gladsome as he wont 
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to be, and when I speej-ed tine cause, he told me secretly, that his mastflr, 
wha had aye drank owre hfiuckle, had o* late gane clean h-eelsowre head wi* 
drunkenness ; that he had lef^ his shop to take care o* itsel^^ and that thfs 
customers had cfirried their custom elsewhere; that the creditors were 
pouring in their bills, and that aye the nearer he drew to ruin/the harder be 
drank. The joprpeymen had, one af^r another, robbed the shop, as they 
said, to pay their wages, by carrying awa^ whate*er they poutd set baud o* 
— and then they gaed aff My puir cjillan still lingered on, trying to keep 
the * ' • .-. -- - 




sair, 

muokle 

him thief, and swore he would hang him for stealing a' that was wanting. 

^ At last he. was made a bankrupt and sent to jail. I canna tell you, 
Master Simon, how a* this should ha'e ta'en sic an impression on my puir 
Willie's mind, but he continue^ liarping, harping, that his master had 
ruined his character, and he never would vet another place. He sat thinkin' 
and moanin' at the 6reside,' and a' I couila say. or do, out* he wadoa gan^, > 
for he said a^ body wad ca* him a thieC t ha'e little skill, Simon, as ye ken 
weel ; but I did my best to put this dafl notion out o' bis youn^ hea^], and 
maybe, if you, or some other wise body had ,been here, ye could ha'e. per- 
suaded him out o' sic nonsense, — but it pleased the Lord to gi'e me nae 
power over the evil spirit^ and in spite o' a' I could say, in a short time he 
was clean wud. Maybe, even then, a skilful ban' might h4'e led back his 
reason, ^^but how could I ask a doctor to come and see him ) me that had 
naetbing to pay !" ** Oh, Mary, Mary," interrupted Simon, '*alas, and caa 
you suppose doctors only do good for pay ? Oh, if ye had but taken^WiUie 
to him that was here just now !" <' I was blinded, Simon^ I was blind^. I 
had na trust enough in the father of the fatherless, that he would, put it 
into their hearts.to pity and help the widow and^ the orphan for his sake ! 
I was owre blate. Maybe I was owre proud to ax a favour — and I'm 
punished,. ^ . 

" After a while, I thoughtWillie was wearing better. He spak less ; and, 
though his face grew^very wan, and he was sad and whiles grat, it was na 
sae fretsome as his angry Ipok and speech. He gaedout, o' his ain will, and 
sat amang the bits o' trees there on the knowes below the quarry ; and 
when he cam' hame, he wud whiles eat a bit; and began to sleep at night, 
instead o' raking out and in, his bed every twa three minutes, the live-lang 
night, 6ut,wae 's me, maybe I wasna' thankfu' enough, and needed to be tairer 
tried. I canna tell ! but, howsomever, that awfu' man at the quarry got sight 
o' him ; and, for his spoct, ^ani' ahint-him slipping, and lashed him wi' his 
horse- whip, routing and making a fearsome ain. Willie cam' ileein' hame 
wi' the great cruel chield roaring and raging.at his heels, and frae that hour, 
Mr. Simon ,-my puir bairn 's been waur than mad. Wae 's me .— wae 'a me, 
and I 'ni livin' to telPt — he's been na better than an idiot!''' Here the 
unhappy mother burst into uncontrollable grief, and sobbed and gasped as 
if her heart were breakins;. Sibion could say nothing. He sat silent and- 
sad beside her, till at length she went on, — ** But this is not the worst. I see 
now my hairn must die, and that soon, and, O Simon, Simon l" she cried 
with passion, Uftinsr up her clasped hands, and her face haggard with the 
very bitterness of despair, " O Simon, what will become o' hiiri, my pre- 
cious, only bairn — when his soul returns to God who gave it — fcr, when 
he takes Jiis furious turns, nae tongue could daur to tell you the awful things 
he says ! the fearful^ sinful words o' defiance he utters against his Maker, — 
so that^ night and day, I am in trouble and anguish, and a horrible dread 
hath overtaken me — for he hath said, * By your words shall ye be con- 
demned,' and my lost bairn's words are beyond pardon I and who can dwell 
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wiCh everlasting burnings 7 tt maun be tbe evil one that speaks thioogh 
his tongue ; for whar could bairn o'inine learn to blaspheme ?*' 

Simon wondered much at finding such strange and groundless fears 
haunting the miserable mother ; but saw io it only one oi the diseases of 
]onely wretchedness — theefiects of ignorance and gloomy views of relision 
on a silent, reserved temper, preying on itself. ''When the light whicSi is 
in us is darkness, how great is that darkness !" He answered her with all 
bis wonted kindness and patience; and, at length, left' the poor creature 
quite satisfied that, though Infinite Wisdom sometimes sMiw fit to affiict his 
servants with the loss of reason, that greatest of evils— great' crimes only 
excepted ~ it was utterly impossible that the just and merciful God could 
punish anything said or done b]^ one from whom he had taken away the 
power of distinguishing or choosiit^ between right and wrong, good or evil. 
After administering something to the widow's necessities, Simoh once more 
visited the doctor ; and in the evening we proceeded on the journey so 
strangelyinterrupted* v 

Next time we passed that way, we found that the doctor bad not belied 
Simon's skill in the study of human nature ; but, in spite of his faithful, 
afiectionate, and long'Con tinned services, the- poor bov died of consumption, 
the consequence of vomiting so much blood on the oay of his last dreadful 
fright, without for a moment evincing the slightest return of reason ; adding 
one more victim to that widcedest species of sport, and most diabolical abuse 
of power and reason, the pleasure of triumphing in the pains or terrors of 
the weak in mind or in booy.. " Wae 's mo !" said the lonely widow, after 
having wept herself into composure, " I 'm no the only mother thi^tbas had 
the like misery to dree. Mine 's now laid in thepeacefu' grave, * whar the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at reft ;' and his young, 

fuous spirit, so sorely tried and bewildered whan it was in the body, ye have 
earned me to believe, gude Maister Simon, is safe whar there is nae mair 
sorrow nor sighing ; but, oohonee for them that ha'e still the living sorrow. 
Puir Widow Torrance's braw bonnie laddie *- her aoldest bain^ was 
aman^ some ither bit thoughtless things, on a, Saturday, after the schule 
skaelt, rkinin^ about the braes ; and amang ither spoils, ye '11 no binder 
them frae rinnin' amang Rab Shaw's field pease ; and, I 'se warrant, gin 
they had na pu'd ony — they at least intended it — when out he flew on 
them like a tiger. They a' scoured awa' like a wheen wild rabbits at the 
sight o' a dog, and he catcht nane o' them but wee Johnie Torrance. He 
roared in the wean's lug like a raging bull, and swore he would ^ve him in 
bits, a' the time giein^ him A sair threshing; t&en he trailed him down the 
brae by the heels, and flang him owre a yett As sooa as the puir thingN 
fand his feet, he ran howUn' and tremblin' as white 's a oorp to his mother. 
He fell on the floor the moment it got within the door-stane ; but never a 
word could he speak ; and she thought he was witcht or had seen a bogle, 
till some ither o' the callans cam and tell 't what had happened. The puir 
bairn took a tang and' sair fever, which it was thought would either end 
him or mend him ; but it did neit)ier ; and there he's Fivin' still, a sore bus-^ 
then to his puir mother wi' she ither bairns.^ He's now a big lad — a helpless^ 
harmless, slaverin^ idiot, that hi^iother canna keep in the house, and canna 
bide to ken that He's out o! 't, and that he's the butt o' every idle, wicked 
wretch's cruel tricks, and gibes, and persecutions, that often send him hame 
foaming at the mouth wi' wild, ungovernable rage. Lord forgie them ! 
would na a body think they wanted to provoke their Maker to bereave them 
o' that verv reason they mak sic a wanton use o' ?'^ *^ Most true," said . 
Simon ; " but what came of him who abused that poor child so inhumanly V* 
** He 's awa'-to his place," she replied. *' They say we should speak naa 
ill o' the dead. If it be sae, I should baud my tonsue; for there's naetMng 
but ill to speak o' Rab Shaw. An ill husband and an ill father was he ; an 
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ill tenrant and a waur niaister. His abuse o' the pair callant was but like 
the lave o' his doings. Cruel, anreasonable Satan that he was ; he coold 
fright an honest mairs bairn out o' its wits for pu*ing twa three field pease, 
that would ne'er ha' been kent in the mouth o' the sou they were for feedio' ; 
but never did ne think o* instructing or correcting his ain, tho' thej telt 
fifty lees in the day, tho^ they brak a' the sardens in the town and about it 
in tne night, and made themsel's fou as often as they could get drink to 
swallow." " And wb^X has come of them?" asked Simonl "Oh, Qode 
kens!" said the widow. '* They 're a' gane, root and branch; they've 
perished. '^I looked, but, lo ! he was was not ; I sought hioi, but he could 
not be found.'" 



THE UNCONSCIOUS CRIMINAL. 

'* Or all daring crimes which lational beings madly commit," said Simon, 
as we walked on ova way from this lowly hut, — " certainl]^ the widow is 
right, — there is none more ominously daring them that of using our reason 
for the purpose of annoying and exajsperatiujg tl^ose in whom God has either 

auenched tiiat li|ht, or seen fit to send mto this world without it Many of the 
ispensations of Heaven are dark and inscrutable to ui ; but it is easy to 
trace that at least, one of the purposes of Infinite Wisdom, in permitting 
this great calamity, is to teadi us humility — to quell within "us every emo- 
tion of vanity or ezmtation at the possession of superior talents, or superior 
powers of any kind, either of mmd or body; by placing before our eyes 
living and mournful and humiliating instances of our own utter nothing- 
ness without Him^ through whom alone we possatts either life, or reason, 
or any blessing for a single instant When such sad examples, instead of 
having the emcX intend^ inspire poor blinded wretches with the fiendish 
desire to abuse a helpless idiot or madman, we cannot doubt that the signal 
^ judgments of GK)d will fall upon them ; it may be slow, but, oh ! it wm be 
sure. Sometimes, indeed, the punishment is instantaneous, and infficted 
by the very being so much despised ; and there are few people who can't 
remembet' to have heard of fatal blows given by ;dio|s wrought into fury by 
cruelties or pesteringa. 

'* Within nnr own recollection, a most horrid occurrence took place at a 
tkrm not far from this, where a very clever countnr workman made an 
annual'visit for the purpose of making and mending bairows and hanows, 
and all other farm tools and utensils. It happened that one of the cottan 
on the farm, who was constantly employed as a labourer by the farmer, 
had a very harmless good-natured idiot boy who followed his father daily 
to his work. This poor innocent being was every year the constant object 
of the Wright's tricfts and jokes, some of them cruel enough, and, by the 
way, it is not enough remembered, that every trick is cruel which is feU to 
be 80 by those it is practised upon. One hot summer day, after the wrigfat 
had as usual been exerting his ingenuity pestering the poor boy, and ha^g 
finished his dinner sooner than the rest of th6 people, he went into the 
barp, stretched himself on the floor, and^ell asleep. Before the other 
workmen had left the kitchen, the bo)^ came in chucklinjg and laughmg, and 
nibbing his hands with the utmost expression of delight When asked 
what made him so happy, he said hehadbe^n playing John Wright a clever 
trick. John Wright was always tricking him, now he had tncked John 
Wright ' John Wright 's sleepin', and I've hidden his head in the barrel 
of feathers, and when he waukens I 'm sure he '11 no be able to find it' A 
glance at the boy showed his hands bloody, — the people started up, and 
nished into the bam, where their worst fisars were mo^e than confirmed by 
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tlie awful spectacle of the headless bddy lying in a loch of blood, — the 
poor creature having as he said, cut off the unhappy man's head with his 
own axe, and hid it in a barrel of feathers !'* . 



THE TR YSTING TREE. ^ 

J0TTRNETIN6 one day along a muirland road not far from Stirling, we 
passed by a very line old tree in a field at a short distance. I remarked its 
beautjr, to whieh Simon assented^ but seemed for a while absorbed in 
rccallihg recollections associated with it. At lastj he said, pausing and 
looking back on the tree ; '* That sturdy ofd plant of otheryears, rcsninds 
me of an incident which displayed a stnikin^ trait of character of the true 
old Scottish breed. That is, or was, called the Trysting Tiee,iLnd there a 
country lass had consented to meet her sweetheart one winter night to 
arrange matters for the wedding. The night came, cold and fo^^j and Xhe 
^rl, true to her appointment, set off silently in the hopes of being back 
again before she was missed. It soon came on a heavy fall of snbw, i^nd 
snowed all night ' The girl was not to be found ; and ail the roads round 
being not only impassible but invisible, from the depth of the drift, a whole 
week passed before any commtlhication was possible with the neighbouring 
farms, all which time nothing coald be heard of her. At length the news 
reached her lover, who was lost a:nd bewildered in contending feelings of 
wonder, fear, and jealousy. On inquiry as to the time when his bride had 
been last seen, he found it was the night of Uieir aSBi^na.tion and the first 
of the snow. The Trysting Tree flasned upon his mind, and thither with 
a sturdy band of volunteer pioneers he bent his course. On reaehine the 
tree they commenced digdng all round it, ai)d Soon camete a solid hum- 
mock. Their spades and snovels were then ei^chhnged for the simple 
labour of their hands, with which they gathered up and flung out the snow 
by gowpenS, and ere this^ had been fong continued, th^ succeeded in 
extricating the very girl exactly eight dayS from the time she had been 
buried. You may guess it was a'monient of agonizing perturbation w)iich> 
preceded the discovery that sbe was alive ! 

*' On coming to the tree and not finding her lover there> she drew her 
plaid tight round her, and sat down to await him. $he conjectured that, the 
cold had made her drowsy, and the snow falling thick upon her, when shei 
awoke she was unable to move, and felt herself as if alive in her grave, 
and cut off from the living world. Her lover was full of sorrow and of 
explanations. * If lie had but thought she could have ventured out on such 
a night, he never would have failed to keep his word,' &c» &c. &c« Every 
younff man's mind will suggest the proper thing to be said on the occasion ; 
but Lizzy, who could scarcely \^ suspected of bestowing any buteoM looks 
at such a time, took no notice of him whatever. The countiy people who 
had accompanied him had a supply of cordials, and h^ was loud andearhes^ 
in enjoining them to ' give her something warm instantly ;' and a glass of 
spirits was offered, which ^he gravely pushed aside. ' Give roe a glass of 
water,' said she ; ^iX^ia caufld heart that cdnna ioarm » drink to i^MP.* 

''Her Joe was ardent in his addresses, but she repulsed him with endless 
scorn. Whether she ever took a husband or not, I nave forgotten, but itis 
certain she never married hiin.'* 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

We had net gone many mites ih the eame district, when became to a field 
where two large trees stood alone on a little stony iiiUock. Simon looked 
. at them several times as if hesitating to speak. At last he said, ** I think 
trees seem |o be my remembrancers this mornins. These two trees are 
now the last living witgesses of a horrid deed, and remind me to be thank- 
fnl for the improved tjmes in whi^b We live. Blessed be God, the lines have 
fallen to us m pleasant places,, and we have fi goodly heritage. Nothing 
can be more groundless tnan the murmurs of some people about the change 
to the worse in the morals, and manners, and laws of oar country. They 
have but' to state their cause of complaint in language, and they will ^en-, 
erally find the lost advantages' they bewail were merely nominal, and that in 
realitj^ ,we are richer, live -better, and are more fi^e thi£n our forefathers in 
the wildest days of their freedom, when freedom was bnt the liberty to do 
ill, and law the will of the strongest If eggs and butter, salmon and heeC, 
are six times dearer than they were a century aso, — what of that ? Money 
is ten times more,plenty. House Fents were t^hen cheap, and a family cost 
far less to deed and feed, — but what were the houses, and how were the 
inhabitantrclad and fed? Look to the. houses in town ahd countiy which 
were then thought good, and compare them with the houses of the present 
day for the answer f — and look again how masters, servants, farmers, cot- 
tars, mechanics, and labourers live, for another answer. Doubtless, multi- 
tudes are reduced to poverty and to beggary — but that is not from being 
without the means of living, and living well. It is from their own waste 
and wickedness. They turn the blessings of God into wantonness — their 
god is their belly. Wluitever may be the amount of their weekly eamin^ei, 
and it is often immense, all is spent in eating and drinkins, or, to tell the 
truth more distinctly, in drunkenness ahd waste, in a most disgusting mix- 
ture of beastly dirt and slovenliness, and equally disgusting and nnfit finery 
and waste; so that, l^owever ^eat th€»r wages i^ray be,. it comes^all to the 
same thing in^ the end. All is spent, nothing laid by for to-morrow, and 
when sickness or ,deatfa visits, them, they are instantly visited by poverty the 
most abject ; and kirk-dessions, benevolent societies, and tpe, chanty of 
individuals are, all laid 'under taxation to supply their wants. So that, in 
fact, U is now the frugal, industrious, and sober members of each commu- 
nity who are compell^ to support, not the poor and the needy^ a» those 
words used to be understood, but the idle, the profligate, and the disafibcted. 
The government, the. parliament, the laws, ue taxes, are all arraigned as 
the causes of their want and wo, not their own waste and wickedness ; and 
the king, the nobilitj,.the landholders^ the gentry, all who are above them, 
all who are, from whatever cause, or by whatever efforts or §ood conduct of 
their own, their duperiots in rank or comfort, are eyed With malice and 
spite, as if such could not be opulent, or independent, or happy, but from 
the spoils of the poor ! But this is pot what I intended to say. t doubt you 
sometimes think me as profuse^ of my words as 6om0 people are of their 
means, which ought to keep them in plenty and peace. 

" It is always difficult to decide to what degree general ' iinmorality and 
crime are greater in a whole nation at one period than another. Vices 
change with change of times. There was much strictness of conduct, and 
unconquerable tenacity in maintaining controversial points and observances 
in the aays that are past< — but spiritual pride and obstinacy ftre not either 
'irtueor religion ; and I am ngt prepared to admit that even those who were 

kost violent and successful in upholding ' the good cause,* as it waa called. 
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. were Actuated by the spirit and principles of our mild and mercifal Saviour 
— or the religion of love and good will to all mankind' which he taught 
Neither do I think the illimitable liberality on subjects of religion which 
actuates the conduct of some in the present day, is to be approved — but I 
am wandering again^ and into a briery thicket ! Theie is little doubt that 
this nation never was s6 much cultivated as now, — probably, no nation at 
any period of the world ever Was so much given to reading. A thousand 
books issue from the pi'ess for every one formerly published, and for one 
reader then there ar0 ten thousand now. I donH say that all these books 
are good — I knoW many of them should be burned by the hangman — but 
thousands are excellent, aiid written with the best intentions — and man^ 
more, though idle and foolish; are not pernicious or immoral. I knpw this 
fW>m ray constant dealings among' booksellers : and there is an absence of 
vice and filthy langaa|;e which beautifully distinguishes them from even the 
very best works ot what is called the Augustine Age of Literature in this 
country — when the greatest and worthiest authors were apt to reprove vice, 
and enforce good morals, in language for which a book of the present day 

t would be kicked into the fire." 



THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 

•* But here is another ramble put of the straight road, and far away from 
the subject these two trees brought into my thoughts. The deed that was 
done in a cottage, the ruins of which I have seen, and which now form that 
l^rassy knowe round the trees, was connected with such scenes of guilt as 
must have been disgraceful to any age in which they could have occurred: 
they are painful to remember, and could give yo(ti only pain to hear ; but, 
to show you the improvement in the tiipe^, anci in the administration of 
justice, I will tell you the final catastrophe of a long course of guilt. The 
cottage which I remember under these two trees, was inhabited by a woman 
and otte child, a girl between four and five years old. Two women, fami- 
liarly called Maggy Lamb and Xjilly Lowe, who lived on the other side of 
the wooded hill bemnd the trees, one night stole intp the cottase, and mur- 
dered the woman, it was said, from jealousy. The little>chila^ during this 
horrid^ transaction, escaped in the dark, ;ind hid herself. When daylight 
ciame, the poor UtUe creitture ventured out of its concealment ; and finding 
its wretched mother mangled and dead, it wandeted out of the house^ and 
went wailinv to the nearest farin, which was not very near, and told the 
people that Maggy Lamb and Lilly Lowe had killed mamm^. Examina- 
tion of the house proved the ^ct of the murder, and, on the evidence of the - 
infant, the two women were taken into custody, were tried at the next cir- 
cuit court at Stirlin£|Apd without any Witness but this little child, they were 
both hanged. I WHe there could J[>e little^ doubt of their being the mur- 
derers ; but in wj^^Ehrt of the present day would any one be condemned 
and executed ojnJHfevidence? The cottage was liever again entered by 
human foot, "ni^^othes, furniture, all that it contained, remained un- 
touched as at the time of the murder. The garden round it also continued ^ 
in the desolate security of utter abandonment — no one approached it The 
surrounding farm i^er a time was taken, but the plough stopped at tlie 

firden fence. Eveiy creature turned with horror from the accursed spot 
he bushes and vegetables, which for a time probably continued to bear 
and to sow themsdves, were at last worn out, tne house fell down^ and the 
fence disappeared. A new tenant took the farm a few years ago, who, not 
remembenng Maggy Lamb and Lilly Lowe, took the large stones of the 
house to mend his^Jtes j run the plough up to the very edge of the heap of 
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rabbish, and nothing^ now remains but the^ two stately trees to marii the 
abhorred patch of earth where the deed was done." 



BANNOCKBURN. 

Aftbr waU^ing in silenee about a mile, musing on the subjects which 
the ^eeds and the fate of those two women gave nse to, we came to a bum 

, running rapidly through the low grounds i^nd overhung by brushwood and 
aldbr. Simon suddenly atopp^, and tumingfto me with sparkling eyes, and 
bis whole countenance illuminated, cried, **Doyou know what burn that 
iaP* I answered, "No.*' '* Off with your shoes and stockings, lad, and 
wade across it It is holy water'— it will do your heart good, and your 
.health good, for that is Bannockbum [ Poets may write nonsense about the 
inspiration of muses and of this or that sacred stream, but foul fa' the Scotch 
heart to which Bannockburn is not a true source of inspiration ! It has been 
thought illiberal of late years to feel or express exultation over the triumphs 
of our forefathers, and men thinking themselves very wise, very superior, 
and very genteel, treat with cold scorn the honest pride we feel about battles 
and victones which took place five hundred years ago. But that isihe false 
philosophy and vain deceit which bewilders men of a certain calibre of in- 
tellect, who.thinking themselves wise become fools. That man is neither 
wise nor good, whatever his talents may be, who does not love bis country 
above^ every other country, and who would not resist unto death the attempts 
of any invader to injuf^ her liberty or taws. If our forefathers felt this, who, 
in comparison of us, had so little to fisht for beyond' the beloved names of 
Scotland and home, how uMich more ought we to feel it who live under 
laws which secure life, liberty, and justice to the meanest individual. 

. '* It is very true, that instances may occur in which the influence of indi- 
viduals has perverted the' laws and prevented justice ta]^ing its rightful 
course. But it shbuld not be for^tten that sucn evils axfi not the fault ot 
the Laws, but of the indivi^als who administer them. No laws can alter 
the nature of man — prone to that which is evil ! No wisdom or foresight 

r mefely human, can prevent those getting into power and oflices which they 
may at times abuse, but this does not often happen ; the spirit of opposition, 

^ndf the desire and hope of obtaining such offices, sharpens the observation 
of those who are not in powe^, and there are very few offences' against the 
laws and liberty of the country, Which are not speedily dragged forth, and 
placed in the strongest light. And, let us remember, they are all the more 
conspicuous from being so contrary to the smooth, quiet, equal tenor which 
law and justice pursue throughout the land, ana which passes quite un- 
noticed as a matter of course — in the same way that the whiter and clearer 
a sheet i^, the more distinctly a few dirty spots are seen. Instead.of cavil- 
ling and tjuarrelling with the excellent laws and fl^jj^overnment under 
which we live : instead of ne^lectins their own dnS^^Bi their own work, 
and going -roaring and routmg ano breaking dow^Hks, and terrifying 
innocent people, bellowing for reform like mad ci^HplK' every man and 
every woman in the coiintfy would begin to reform tMttt6wn conduct, their 
own families, and bring up their children as good Christians, to do justly, to 
love mercy, and walk numbly and dutifully, each in- his own station^ there 
would be little need for any other species of reform — for, I say asain, the 
laws, and the administration of the laws, are good, though fools and knaves 
may sometimes abuse them. The writings of St. Paulare oflen enough 
etudied and quoted as authorities for the wildest and most pemiciotis no- 
tions. I many a time wish the talents and attention o f our homeless, pen- 
nyless legislative mechanics — the reformer^ of church and state, who can't 
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keep their f^iutlies in bread, were directed to what he saye to those who 
don*t provide for their own, and who can't govern their own households. 
But. sach useful, practicable home-duties are far beneath the regard o^ oar 
whiskejrr<lrinking, pamphlet-reading politicians, big with the fate of empires. 
In the march of their intellects, all such humble, old-fashioned concerns of 
men and Christians are trodden underfoot. Who could be so irrational as - 
expect a man, whose marching intellect was striding to battle with adminis- 
Uration, or the courts of iaw^ or whatever department ofthe gDvemment or • 
laws of God or man, he kindly purposes to exterminate or reform^ — to he 
so m^an-spirited as first try ** lus prentice ban' '* in attempts to reform him- 
self, or to instruct or guide his children ! He is not so low or selfish, as 
waste bis time or care upon either the one or' the other. He leaves such 
pitifiil, petty concerns to the free school, or the Sunday school ; and if the 
poor things and their n^other should be starving ' the Benevolent Ladies' 
will feed them. 

'I Our brave forefathers, on this very ground over which we are treading, 
resisted unto blood and death the attempts of England to enslave their 
oountiy, though, when the truth is known, in this their country, like the 
commonalty ul over the World in those days, and in most countries even 
in the present day, they were no better than slaves to the nobility and chi«& 
of the land* Were #& the inheritors of their holy spirit of patnotism, how 
would our hearts bum within us for the maintenance of its glory and 
honour, now when all the blessings of peace^ plenty, and real liberty flour* 
ish round us." 



WHAT INDUSTRY CAN DO. 

Aftbil a yervJoBff silence, during which Simon seamed to have been 
pursuing his favounte theme, viz. that it must be by the reformation and 
virtue of individuals, not by alterations of the laws or the government, thai 
a countrv ^- at least a country with such a\ constitution as ours — must be 
refdrmed, he once more began, ** We are now comins near to a house 
where it is my delight to visit. It is one of those which are the very glory 
of a country ; ana when I eontemplate in it what one woman caii cR> ibr 
public and private good, I wonder at the low ambition of that sexwhohave 
such power, would they but use il as they ought. Oh, my lad, ye needna 
be stretching your neck, and gtowring from side to side to discover whieh 
of these fine houses I am going to. I like the nobles atid gentnr of (he 
land with all my heart ; no man lovte or respects them more ; and when I 
hear of the misconduct or the extinction of an ancient or noble name, I feel 
as if my own heart and flesh were wounded and torn -^ but the noble house 
I am going to take you to at present, is that of plain John Tomer Hian 
weaver. Laugh as ye like, my lad. Ye Mi no laugh, at l^st with soonif, 
when ye come out of it. 

^* And here is John Tomer's house. Hear, hear, how manf loome aie' 
danking ! It is refreshing to my soul that sound of honest industry, finr 
here it is un^loyed, untainted by the sad, sickening thougbtsv which hanM 
the poisonous giant cotton^factones, — these hot-beds of wealth and wicked* 
ness, — but I do n't like to think of them S" We soon came to arcleaiiy 
domfortabte-looking plain house, into which Simon unceremonioasly entei&< 
ed, and where we fosnd a large hearty wife with a sunny faoe. ohe had 
one infknt in her arm8,>and two or three clean happy childfen pYiying roond^ 
her; "There she sits, decked round with her second^ ctoep of bloetome," 
eried Simon. "Well, Mrs. Turner, and which of my youn^ fnends has 
given you this new-blown bod t& divert- yew?" ** Guess^ Simeo^ goeas,** 
16—6 
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repfied sbe, *' whicby think ye, of a' my bairns is this wee bit diiQ^ fB# 
likest?" "Mttrjt Mary,** he repTied, '*iny old sweetheart, who jilted m^ 
some eighteen or twenty years ajSTo^'^ " Ye *re no that far wrang," rejoii»» 
ed our Ixwtess, with a most peculiar twinkle of her dark brown eye, '* for 
Mary 's this wee (hin^*s granny. Simon held np both of bis bands, ex- 
• claiming, '' the^ mhentf it seems, all your own fearlessness «f the care* 
and troubles of matrimony I Mary a grandmother, the iafaotlhaTe so 
often daneed on my loof !" he added, huding out his broad palm. " Very 
true, Simon, these bits & creatures noah you and me auld folk ! k 'a nine 
and thirty years since John and I were married. I Hvas then just seventeen^ 
and John was but Uttle mair ; and tho' we've baith o* us had mony a toil- 
some day, wha is 't in this life, Simon, that hasna toilsome days ! we were 
toiling for oursels and our weans ; if we had na been married we might 
baith ha'^ had to toil for a master, for ssmi' wages and less thanks.' Lord 
be prais'd for 't, we Ve aye had plenty 6f plain fare, healthy and weel doing 
bairns, and I have nae dread o^ seeing them many as 9000 as they 're' able 
to work. The callans, in particular, it keeps them out e' tn^kle mischieC 
They're improvident craitares, and never lay by a bawbee for the morn 
unless they have a hame and a wife to provide for." " And,." said ^imoDr 
willing to draw on the good woman to give an accoqnt of herself, which 
was no way new to him, ** I would (ike really and truly to know if, in all 
these hard times which we hear so mueh abo»t, and which, have nearly 
thrown the half of the kingdom into rebellion, "in all these hard timea, 
had you and your children always enou<^h ?" " Weel I wat we bad thaM, 
enough and to spare, Lord be thankit! When we were matried, John 
was just out o' his 'prenticeship, and worked as a journeyman wi' his ma»- 
ter ; wages were low, but then things were cheap. He was aye busy, and 
wasna often idle. What John brought m at the door,- I'se warrant you I 
did na fling out at the windpw ; and before Marv was bora, I had . mair 
than ae wab o^ nry ain spinnin' that be had wrougnt hi a spai^ loom o' bia 
maistar's at his by4iours. We often heard o' want, but, if ye believe me» 
Simon,- want I never felt And it 's my ain opinion, I hope I 'm no pre- 
sumptuous in savin' 't, if a' folk drank as muckle water, and as little o' ony 
thin^ else, as John and me does, there woidd be less want and mair health, 
less Ul blood, and mair contentment heard tell o' in the land. 

*^ 1 never foijget, Simon, the adviees I got frae a worthy lady that 's now 
in heaven. When Mary was about a quarter auld, John bad saved a» 
muckle o' his wi^es as enabled him to bay his loom, and the first wab he 
wrought was for .that lady. When it was ready, he got the east o' a- neigh- 
bour's cart going to Kelh^ for seed-corn, and they took me and the baim 
wi' them. When the eart stoppit, John gaed in wi' his wab, but I stayed 
about the door lookin' at every thing, and every thing seemed 4o me so 
wonderfu' and so grand ! But the lady saw mjB frae the window, and 
when she heard that I was John's wife, she sent for me into the house ; and 
she was sae kind, and praised John and the wab and wee Mary sae muckle^ 
that mj heart filled ouite fu', and I was like to greet wi' joy. After she 
had paid John, she asked him if he would like to gang into the garden, 
and he misht, maybe, learn somethmg .from the gardener, as we had a bit 
garden behind the house ; but she garred me stay beside her, and speer'd 
at me a' about my management o' my house and wean. She praised my 
wajs & doing, and said if I went on aS I had be^n, we were sure to 
thnve, •— but mind ye, said she, a man can only thrire just as lang as hla 
wifb will let him. I had heard the saying before, but I had never teeded it 
till then, tho^ mony a mony a. thne hae I seen the truth o' 't since I She 
warned me^ that blessed laidy, against ever running into debt ' Never b«j 
% thing,' said she, * if it were but a penny-worth, till you have the monef 
1 your band to pay it DonHletyoaraeif be tempted with bttigaiiM, to 
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l>at what you^re not m positive need of, and don^t be always running to 
the market for «very tiling you may want, till you have tried whether or not 
you can do without it; and, by the help of your needle and thread, make 
an old gown ^or petticoat serve a little longer, and so, let your husban<j[*8 
wages gather. And,* said she, ' never aim at having fine clothes, but rather 
pride yourself on seeing yoyr husband and your fkmily always clean and 
never ragged, tho' their clothes shouid be of the plainest and coarsest sort, 
Every person knows that workmen and women's clothes shobld be fit for 
the work they have to do, and suited to their station as well as to their 
means. And yon may believe my word, that work people cannot make a 
greater mistake than supposing they make themselves respectable by aping 
the dress of ladies. — for, on the contrary, they are looked upon with both 
disgust and ridicule by every right-thinking person of eve]^ rank. It is 
bom proper and praiseworthy to endeavour to better our situations and rien 
in tiie world, by^ every rational means ; — bqt it's easy to see that dressing 
ejctravaa^ntlyi if it's made the first step, wilt ^Iso be the last -» and, ba 
like putting the kev-stone on their poverty for life. She warned me, too, 
against ever letting tea within my door ; and said that, next to whiskey, it 
was the ^eatest blight to a poor man's bouse. She said she could tell a 
tea-drinkmg woman, her husband, and her children, by their lookf, their 
rags, and their dirty drookit appearance) the minute she saw them, as easily 
as she could tell a drunkard. 

** Many a good adyice she gave me, too, about my bairn. Make her 
healthy and hardy by washing her night and morning in plenty of cold 
water — and by letting her ruA about in ail weathers, winter and summer. 
Never let her dfisobey you for a moment, and teich her to sMak the truth 
by never speaking . anything but truth to her. Never frighten her with 
worricows or bogles, nor threaten her with frightful or impossible- punish- 
ments to make ner obey you. If she cries perversely,- or disobeys you, 
«ven infant as she is, now, — tell her you will whip her — and if she pevsists, 
^ive her a sharp slap, to make her really feel you are in earnest ; and next 
time she is disobedient, she will know what you mean when you threaten 
to whip her ; — which, remember, y«>« ma«t nevw Ihil to do, it she rofusea 
to obey. Never punish a little innocent for any unintentional aecident or 
fault ; or for goocUhumoured noise or folly suitable to her age ; but, on the 
other hand, never let a lie, or ill-nature, or spite, or cunning, escane. Oh, 
Simon," continued the sensible, animated woman, now in the full spring-r 




my month wide open 
ne'er forget, but I need na repeat, about the especial need of beginning 
early, na, as soon as tbejjr are bom, to teach bairns to be obedient. For if 
it was not begun early, it would never be be^n at all : and if you can't 
make a six month old baby obey you, how wdl ye command it when it is 
six years! and if, said she, the oldest bairn be spoilt, all the lave will be 
spodt in spite o' your heart, and with a family of spoilt weans, a poor man's 
house would aye be poor ; and, most likely, both father and sons would 
rin to the ij^ow. Secure your bairns' happiness and your own, said she^ 
by laying in their young hearts the firm foundation of reIia;ion. Teach 
them thankfulness to God for all their mereies, for their health, their sleep, 
for every meal, for their little pleasures. While the Bible tells you to believe 
in Christ as the only Saviour, it also tells }^ou to love the Lord with all your 
heart and mind and strength, and your nei^bour as yourself. Teach these 
great commandments to your diilaren. Never let them be forgotten, and 
never let them forget that, after serving GKxl and honouring the king, they 
most love their brethren, and that the end and evidence of all true and 
itf eeptable religion is a good life. You know that not he who attends tr 
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Ibrmf and eefemonieB, and neglects the weightier .natten of the law, 
JQStice and mercy, or be who runs afler preachers and preachings, and yet 
drinks and cheats, or neglects his work ochis family, can ever be considered 
i;ood or religious by God, — but only he who doeth righteousness, showing 
his faith by his works. So, impress all such useful and important truths 
OD the hearts of your tittle ones, and, depend upon it, God will bless vour 
pious cares, and bless yovir children, both in this world and in the world to 
oome. For, baa He not said, that altho' he will visit the. sins of guilty 
parents on their children to the third and fourth generation*— an awflSf con- 
sideration to you and me ! — ^He will show mercy to thousands of them that 
love him and keep his commandments ? That mercy may not be shown 
in making them rich or great in this world ; but to live unaer the blessins 
of the yuiSt Hi^h is our true wealth and welfare and happiness here, and 
will be our dory hereafter. 

'' When f was oomins awa', she brought a wee scarlet mantle that her 
ain bairns had worn, ana put it on Mary,jind bid God bless her. My .very 
heart was gowpin sae, I was na able to speak ae word, no, not sae much 
as to say, I thank you ! She telt John to mind that the^laird, her husband, 
was a justice o' the peace, and her son a doctor, and if he should hae the 
misfortune toneed the help o* either the taen or the titlier, to be sure to let 
her know. ' When we got into the cart, we, found a great store o' plants 
and seeds for our wee garden, and a pair o' fowls and a pair o' ducks fcHT 
rnysd'. This^ iSmon, was the beginnins o' our stocking,-^ that was, 
indeed, a day I never can forget ! I prayeo wi' a' my power, to be able to 
lememdMSr and profit by that sweet, lovely lady'a counsels, and I humbly 
presume to think my prayer was heard ! John had not been idle in taking 
up the eardener's lessons^ and the man was sae weel pleased wi* his eager^ 
ness to learn and hear eveiything, tiiat he had na been ill-willed to tell hint 
how to manage our yard. I think t hae reason to bless that happy day for 
anither cause, — it enticed John to work in the open air at every spare 
minute, and wfts the means of preserving his health, and as soon u the 
baimies grew up a wee, it was a wonder to see how be taught the bits o* 
things te b« «•«« a' ; thoy oo«ld weed, and gather up the trash aiid withered 
stalks raaist as soon as they could gang ^ and as I was careful to mak' 
them obedient, and dutiful, and honest, we oould trust Uiem in the garden 
their lanee among the beans and pease and berries, for they would na touch 
one unless they were bidden." ,^ 

Two o'clock brought the husband of this useful wife, with half a dozen 
sons and apprentices, to a comfortable sqbstantial dinner,. to which we sot 
a hearty welcome. After our cheerful meal, Simon and I accompanied uie 
weaver to his shop, which, with the eight looms it containedL had long been 
his own property. So also was the house he lived in, and several other 
houses, each with a garden ; and besides all these, a large meadow, where 
he had several sheep and cows feeding, and ground for potatoes, and lint 
for the endewife's webs. It was impossible to look without admiration at 
thispatmrch, not yet sixty years of age, wfto, on wa^es at no time exceeding 
eigliteen pence a day, had brought up and established ih life fourteen sons 
and daughters in the greatest respectability, besides accomulatJB^ this little 
estate round his original dwelling. He was a quiet, iinpretenmng, indus- 
trious man, with much useful common sense, and no bustle, and who held 
on his noiseless course of duty with sober perseverance. He spoke litti^ 
and seemed much surprised at the admiration I expressed i^t aU I saw.,' as 
it were ereaied out of eighteen pence a day. He said it was a|l, under the 
bleesinf of God, owing to his wife, and to the goodness of Heaven in never 
raising him above the necessity of working, which had preserved his healthy 
and brought him to the age or fifty-seven as strong and active as he was 
thirty years before. 
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A.f this happy family would on no account part with Simon that day, 
we agreed to remain with them till next morning, and in. the course of the 
ereninz had much conversation with this excellent wife and mother. We 
found uat all the ^own-np sons and daughters were married, much to tlie 
satisfaction of tbeir parents. " And how comes it, my good friend^" said 
"Simon, ** that even in Ihis you have been so fortunate ; fqr it is rare indeed 
to see the whole of so large a family married, and settled, and thriving like 
yours r* "Oh, Simon," she replied, "ye 're no to suppose that I think 
either my ain bairns or their wiv^s or husbands without faults, or a' exactly 
as we would wish them. But what then ? What are John or me, that we 
should dare to expect perfection in our burns, or in any other ? No, no ! 
We maun aye bear ana forbear in this.world, and just s|rive as seldom as 
possible to rub ony o' them xtgainst the ^rain. When I saw the Lady o' 
Killie on that blessed day, ane o* the advices she gave me was, to keep my 
bairns as much under my owii eyes as I could, — that, sore torment as it 
might often be to be deaved wi* their din, it was better to make their fathei^ 
lireside the place where they enjoyed the most peace and pleasure, than by 
growling at their innocent frolics and noise to drive them out o* my sight, 
where I could never know what mischiefs they might work, or what ill 
companions they might fa' in wi'. I '11 no deny, Shnon, that mony a time 




r rippets and daffin\ Bot I aye keepit in my heart that dear lady' 
surance, that I would reap the happy fruits o' my patience when they grew 
"up, — and so it has beeni I ffot acquaint, from their very infancy, wi' a* 
their different dispositions, and amang a' the 'fourteen there ''s no twa like 
ither, — and I got acquaint wi' the weanies, their bits o** companions, and I 
x>nly encouraged about the house them that showed ^ude dispositions, and 
^ae up-bringin'. When John cam hame at e'en, he used often to lay their 
lioise wi' playing on his sma' p^ipes to them, lind whiles they wad dance and 
whiles they waasing, and that was a noise ony body could endure. Som6 
a? the callans took tolearhin^ the pipes and some to the fife, they could a' 
skirl and play on something, puir wee brats, — gint were only a trump 
atween theirteeth ; and baith lads and lasses could sing. A' that they took 
frae their father, for I was aye timmer tuned, and ye ne'er heard sic grand 
concerts as we had in our bit honsie. The very minister used to come and 
liear them, and got Johnnie to bp his precentor. So.3^ou see, Simon, what 
was first a sore plague was at last a pleasure, and as I had, just in a quiet 
way, gradually nd the house 6* the nightly visits 6* the young craiturs that 
I didna approve o', I was easy iri my miud, though I began to see mair 
than a baimlie afiection growinz up amang them that remuned. . Puir 
young things'! they 've'a' married as we could have wished, and that has 
been the reward I received for following good advice, and making my ain 
fireside comfortaible to them a' to the besto' my power.'* •* Well done, tho» 
good and faithful wife and mother 1" said Simon, efnatching both her hands 
within his own, while his large, bright, beaming eyes glistened as bespoke. 
** Well done, well done 1 you have had ten talents bestowed on you by 
Tour Lord, and worthily have you fulfilled your trust 1 A thousand mothers 
like you would be greater riches to Britain than ten thousand Wellingtons, 
or Nelsons, or Chathams, or Willie Pitts, — they can o|ily, like skilful doc- 
tors or surgeons, cure or cut ofTits diseases, but such mothers as you keep 
it wholesome and healthy, and sound to the very core. God bless you and 
fipare you ! I leave an auld mkn's heart- warm blessing on the colony ye 've 
planted ; and my best wishes and prayer for you, and yours, and my oouatiy 
M, tiiat an the sons and daughters of it, to the latest generationcL maybe«8 
£Ood, and wise, and useful, as worthy John Turner and hit wife P 

6« 
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THE SOLDIER'S WlliU 

After leaving this comfbrUble dweiling, Simon ta|rned round on a little 
knowe, once more to look on the cluster of neat faouseo, and gardens, and 
meadow ground. " How true it is !" said he, ** that all is the gitt of industry 
and economy ! Industry without economy is a kind of labour in vain. And 
economy without industry becomiss mere wretched penurious scraping and 
pinching. Here we see them \inited. John is a inan of quiet good sense, 
but very moderate capacity. Had be married an idle or wasteful woman, 
he would have toiled and grovelled on as a journeyman all Us life, rearing 
halfofed, half-clad, half-taught dirty brats to drudge and muddle all thetr 
days in the lowest class of labourers. But, depend upon it, John's childrCT 
and grandchildren wiH rise. You see what an excellent education his 
eldest son is giving all his children, and the young shop-keeper too who 
married one ofthe girls, — what a fine fellow that is. My word for it, John 
may live to see him provost of Stirling ! 

** It is wonderful," continued Simon, *' what industry^ and frugajity can 
efiect in retrieving people from the most desperate situations. I remember 
a soldier's wife and h6r mother, who came from Ireland, and settled in a 
small town in this country, where tfaey maintained themselves and two 
young children by sewing. They were willing to do all sorts of work ; bat 
they were unknown strangers, and little employed ; so that their principal 
occupation was makins muslin caps, and things of that kind, wnich the 
mother carried about for skle. She always brought back the, proceeds 
either in money or in muslins, to supply the means dT future industry. In 
this way, poor as their profits were, by v^orking' early and late, they man- 
aged to keep themselves out of debt, being contented to live upon simple 
potatoes and salt, with now and then a halfpennv worth of milk for the 
children. After a tiwie, the poor mother, by over-fatiguing herself walking 
under a burning sun to a distant town, in hopes tb get her caps sold, was 
seized with a fever, and laid up among the strangers, unable to move or be 
moved ; and the daughter, aftet having been nearly delirious with anxiety 
at her mother's unwonted absence, heard, at last, of her illness, and leaving 
the eldest child behind her, set off on foot with the other in her arms to 
wait on the poor old woman. I don't know what time elapsed before it 
was possible to move her from the place where she lay ; what charge' was 
made by the people of the house for board and attendance ; how they got 
home, o^ any other ofthe particiilar miseries they had to encounter. All taeae, 
at least in my recollection, were swallowed ujp in what followed. The poor 
young woman and her infant were seized with the fever on their return ; 
the mother relapsed ; and there they all were, confined in one small bed, 
within a little airless kitchen, in a close, unwholsome lane, in the very 
height of an extremely hot summer, with no living creature to look near 
them but the girl, then about eight -years old. They had led such a quiet, 
unobtrusive ufe, and were so nttle known, that it was lon^ before their 
situation attracted the attention of the neighbours, or any means were taken 
for their relief. In the midst of all this misery, the litUe child #a8 seized 
with natural smallpox, and the heat and horrors of their situation broufiht 
that most dreadful disease to its most loathsome extreme. Many we^ 
passed away before these poor people were able to leave that dismal bed, 
and sometimes there was not within their wretched apartment one particle 
of food, or anything that could be swallowed, except water, which the 
eldest cjiild brought from the nearest well. When want and wretchedneas 
It la^t impelled Uiem, in defiance of weakness, out (Xf the pestilential kolt 
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v^ere ,they had so long Iain, they were frequently forced back to it a^gain 
fiom too Boon exerting their feeble strength in efforts to work. Reduc^ to 
qtter want,.with the heavy burden of a now diseased and wretched child, 
*— with house rent besides smaller debts to pajr,-— their daily fdod to sup- 
ply, with languishing hoalth and broken spirits, — what fniould be more, 
hopeless than the state of thes^ poor friendless women, so far froiii their own 
country and kindred ? Yet God did not foraske them. Those who had 
little to give bestowed what they could to assist them, and sent effectual 
reHef by telling a worthy doctor of their state. Their landlady, herself a 
poor woman, remitted their half-year's rent. Some benevolent people, 
who came to the knowledge of their misery, sent them assistance ; which, 
raishig them from utter despair, they strnggled through and be^an to 
.recover. Blessed be sober industry 1 m spite of the sick child, which re- 
quired constant nursing, in a few months they wereable ts maintain them- 
selves as before ; were always clean and neat ; always busy ; paid oflT all 
thdr debts ; and before the end of a year, were a^atn active, cheerful, and 
comfortable ; thoq^ the poor little boy, now tnree yean old, can H yet 
stand on his feet. It ret^wres little knowledge of the worU to be perfe^lj 
aware that, under such circumstances, had habits of industry and the piin* 
ciple of honest iqdependence not been strong within these poor Ii' * 
women, they must have become wandering beggars for life.* 
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As SimoB and I stood one day ojix a solitary road, pu2aling over an aoei* 
dent which had befallen his wagon, and defied all our mechfrnical skill to 
put to rights, a shabby-looking labourer^ with a spade and pick over iiis 
shoulder, came slowly plodding from an adjoining field. He stspped as. he 
came up to us ; and, on observing Simon, pullS off his bonnet and ad- 
dressed him, as one acquainted, with a gladdened air and voice. The 
ree<^ition was mutual ; though, judging from Simon's manner, I did not 
think the pleasure was. *' What has come owre ye, sir ?" said the man ; 
** nae accident, I hope ?** " Indeed, Jacob," said Simony " a veiy trouble- 
some one ; and how we are to proceed, I cannot tell." ** Let 's see, sir," 
said our new friend, heaving the tools from his shoulder : " we'll maybe be 
able to help it." " No, no," replied Simon, *' we can do nothing without, 
a smith — and what 's worse to come at — a smithy/' " Let 's see, sir : 
it's maybe no sae ill ;" and he set to an examination of the brokei wheeC 
" A cay unliicky mischance that, now, after a'," continued he, as he 
scratdied his brow and lip, and still silentlv pored, and felt and shook the 
various parts here and there : then he stooo looking up, and down, briiind 
and before, as if he was going to lay out the. ground, "but troth, siri I 
think I '11 no let it duig mie yet ! HecK »r^ we 'U try H I A^ I had it Bnt 
a wee neai^r my ain fa^use, I could manage it fine ! ze see, su*, its a' dowii 
hiQ, and gin ye could lighten 't a wee, ye might lead the p<mie, and this 
young gentleman will guide the broken wheel, and I would lay roy shoulder 
to the ^agon and bear it upw" At this suggestion Simon instantly emp- 
tied Ae cart of its heaviest contents, and as the day was good, left them 
under the care of our faithful dog upon the road. We then, with far leas 
difficulty than was anticipated,, conveyed our predous vehicle to the bottom 
oftheiuil. 

" Now, sir, a' will soon be right ; just l^de a wee^ and I will soon be badL," 
he cried, as bis ran on towards a house at a little distanoe. '* Who on earth 
10 that?" said L <* Jacob Gray," replied Simon, "a clever fellow ! one in- 
tended fbr better thingi than bif appeuanoe betokens.** ** And what btt 
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befallea him?" '^A wife)** laid Simon. "A termagant, I suppose?" 
"You are out there ;** be replied, "a termagant might keep at lea^t bis 
body in clean food, and clean ciothea, but Sarah does not do that, you may 
perceive !" '* And what wretch is she ?" '* One who totu most respect- 
able ; every member of ber father's family is respectable. So also are all 
of his, all well-doing, all thriving, all but him, in ability the flower of the 
flock ; be never, to appearance, gets his head above waht. He married 
this precious Sarah, wnen he ought to have married another woman, but 
her be deceived and forsook! * His sin has fnmd him out* with a ven- 
geance, and, verily, I believe Sarah is his punishment !" *' Is it not an odd 
Qum^ovre, slopping us here V* said I, seein^ him come loaded fh)m the 
bouse. *^ It is his terror of our seeing Sar^h and the house,^' was Simon's 
reply. Just then Jacob reached us with a wheel-barrow filled with strange 
iiicongruoBs-looking articles. Having immediately taken off the wheel, 
and removed thebroken ring, be exammed, and with Simon's help, speedily 
repaired the wood-work : Uien, turning to a niQbe ilk the bank by the side 
oT the road, he said, smiling, ** I maun now set up my foundry ;*' and soon 
making a hot tire with the peats and coals he bad brought, l>y the help of 
a coarse, but powerful pair of bellows, and an old fiftj^-six pound weight 
without the rin& as an anvil, — in an incredibly short time, he had pot the 
whole iron of tte wheel in order, had mended and replaced the nng, re- 
paived nails and bolts and screws ; put all neatly ana strongly together, 
and restored tke wheel to its place! My .office bad been to blow the bel- 
lows ; and I boked from my post on all this, with the utmost admiration, 
and Simon, himself an excellent workman, was much surprised ; both of 
us were very grateful and much gratifies with the success of the job. 
*' Surely, Jafob,** said I, ^ you must have served an apprenticeship tp the 
gipsies f *'Na, sir," he replied, " I had a far better master." " He must 
have been a clever fellow, indeed l^ said I. ** At least be has been reputed 
to mak some clever' fellows, sir," he answered, removing his bonnet, and 
passing his sleeve across his brow, with a most saddened look. '* My 
master, sir, was ane they ca' Necessity, and a gav hard master, I ba'e 
whiles thought he has been to me, first and last! I ha'e made but little 
under him yet, for a' he has learned me. — What I might ha'e been with- 
out him, I canna tell !" And a bitter look passed over bis face for an in- 
stant 

The cart being driven back to the spot where it broke down, and all 
found ri^bt and tight, Simon expressed his sincere thankfulness to the poor 
man in tije most gratifying language he could use, and atte!npted to put a 
crown into his hand. But he started back, crying, " Pity me, sir ! wnat 'a 
that ye would be about ? would ye mak a rule o' me a'thegitlier, sir P* 
** That would be no easy job," said Simon, laughing ; " but I must and 
dmnet but pay you the loss of your time and for your materials ; tho' I 
can not pay our obligation for the very essential service you have done us, 
when we could not nave moved forward or backward another step." " Oh, 
sir," he replied, " but I am biythe to serve you ! Ye canna be half sae 
^lad, or half sae thankful that I was able to do ir, as I am, sir, and it was 
just a cast p' providence that brought me in your sate. Pay m^ time and 
my materials ! Wae's me, — what 'amy materials? — just bits o' aiild 
bniss or iron, nails andcleeks — or hoops — or teeth of rakes or harrows, 
and sic like, that no one but myself wo^ld see, — gathered up when I ^m 
working or walkino, like the skill to mak use o' them, amang ither folk*a 
feet 1 1 ne*er put either the one or the other to better use, and so, sir, fkre 
ye wecl, and Gude be wi' you and guide you !" He had resumed his spade 
nd pick while speaking, and befbre he ended, had fiune himself 'over the 
ke and hunrietf away. Simon looked afler him with the utmost compas- 
■o, tayinf^ " To think how that man is cast away 4 What a lesson'^ 
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what a mournful proof, he affi>rdsy of the uttor igmifHcieney of the moot 
"asefui and varied talents to attain, at leaet to prt»ervtf comfort and respect- 
ability. Even in this fife, these will not abide with us when the firm gfoond- 
work of sound princij^le, vital religion, and personal virtue aire wanting ! 
But he must not go without the reward of this daj's good deeds, so' kindly 
and e^ctually performed,*' — and eoing to his goods, he measured off a 
whole suit of stout blue doth, and aiding a bonnet, stocking, neckcloths, 
and whatever else occurred to him, we made up a large bundle with which 
I proceeded to his hoQse. 

Its situation was lovelv, and every thing showed a capability of its being 
made a little paradise. - but as I approached, this vision vanished — was 
expdUd from my mind, by the inconceivable abominations which assailed 
all my senses. 1 hastened to knock at the door, which was shut ; but no 
one answering, I lifted the latch and stepped forward to lay down the 
bundle, when a little lean, miserable-lookmg woman, with a Ions skinny 
neck, tatooed with the bites of ten thousand fleas, came creeping Trom an 
inner apartment. Her back was bent, as if with the weight of conscious 
degradation ; her face pushed -forward^ while, with two long, bony, dirty 
paws, more resembling the toes and talons of some un<;lean bird thnn £faat 
beautiful piece of mechanism, the human hand, she grMped (apparently 
no needless precaution) her tattered petticoats close to her body. ** What *s 
youi; wuU, sir?^ Te '11 be wantin* Jacob, sir ? h^ 's no in, sir, — but I *U 
get him in a minute, sir. Sarah ! — Betty ! — Jock ! — whare are ye ? rin 
eveiy ane o* ye, rin for your father," Ae yelled forth io a waiting voice 
■ that seemed to have forgotten the sounds of joy, and three or four ditty, 
half-naked, squalid, most piteous-like children came spouting like rabbits 
oat of sundry nooks and holes. J at length got her disastrous oiSSbrs of 
service overwhelmed, by the reiterated assurance that I did not want her 
husband, and laying my hand on the bundlej told her I had brought it for 
him from Simon friazer. ^'Oh, sir! oh, but Mr. Frazer's a kind gentle- 
man ! Oh, but he has been the kind friend to Jacob ! Mony *b the gift he 
has m'en.to Jacob, sir !; Oh, hot he is kind.** 

An this was uttttved in the most deptoratious voice, like one wailinf the 
dead. Meanwhile I had observed that there were many remains which 
showed that Ae house had been, and still was, capable of hems made 
decent. What had evidently been respectable curtains, hung, half (Cover- 
ing two beds apparentl^r filled with masses of the most unimaginable dirt 
and confusion and rubbish. A female dog lay muttering and growlins ia 
the midst of a great litter of puppies, and a large sow calkne grunting from 
under one of the beds, and was instantly attackSl by an exasperated clack- 
ing hen, with three or four wretched, lame, draggl^ chickens, clamouring 
for food. Among them all, the din was so great, it was iiapossible to hear. 
''Oh, ye clatty, noisy, skirling brute!'' despair^gly squalled this hu^ian 
scarecrow, making an efibrt to kick the hen, and still gripping her petti- 
coats ti^ht ip front " Pity me ! what ill *s thepuir sow aoing you ? Oh, 
sirs ! gin ye would but leeve in peace, ye wile m-natared brnte, and let the 
puir sowalane!" 

The state of the floor on which all this was transacted, perhapgf ma^ bo 
imagined, it cannot be described ^ and probably nothing contributed more 
to the desolation the whole exhibited, than a chest of mahoaany dcawen 
which retained marks of the most beautifuf workmanship^ wiUi most of the 
handles and brass ornaments knocked ofi^ standing in the clay on thrae 
feet, and a lump of peat supplying the place of the fourth. 

The assault upon the hen having made a diversion in my favour, I tam- 
ed to retreat, upon which this eon^cHobU wife and mother hurried after me, 
■till holding the petticoats, pursumg me as long as her nd treble wailings 
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ooald be heiu:d, with moat mournful and reiterated expressions of grati- 
tude. 

On once more gaining the open country, the regions of pure air and 
clean grass, I stopped to scrape from my shoes the unmentiotiable horrors 
of the floor I had crossed ; and then made, my way to Sjmon, who had, in 
the mean while, passed the house. I told him of the astonishing appear- 
ances it exhibited. *' I know it," said he, ** I know it, and I know that no 
tongue of man could describe it and be believed ; — even when /saw it last, it 
was so, and I am aware it must grow worse. As I told you,*' he continued, 
*' Sarah, though never a genius oif the first class, was a respectable, cleanly, 
amiable young woman, and at the time of their marriage, they were both 
servants in the same liimily, and both were liked* He is an admirable 
ploughman, and has won many prizes at ploughing matches. He is equally 
expert at every species of farming, gardening, and what is called out-door 
vroi^. This was the line of life to which he was bred, but, as you have 
seen, his usefulness does not stop there, for, besides being master of all sorts 
of smiths* and wri^hts' tools, and able to make wheel" barrows, Jadders, 
rakes, harrows, and most things needed about a farm, he can also do ma- 
sons' and slaters' work. The unhappy man can likewise make and mend 
^eys and locks, can alter and fit locks to keys, and keys to locks. God 
help us, and lead us not ioto temptation. He is also the best shot in the 
country, and has more than once cobbled up an old gun or pistol, so that it 
would carry as far, and hit as true as the work of the best gun-smith. He 
makes and mends his own and his children's shoes — nay, I onca before 
gave him cloth for a suit, when alarmed at every step he took, lest the flat- 
tering rags, that were suspended round his thighs, might 9y away ; and he 
made the trowsers himself, as well as any tailor. And, by the way, these 
said trowsers had some queer fate, I cannot tell what. I happened to call 
at his door one morning, afler having had the pleasure of knowing that he 
had been, for a day or two, drest in decency and comfort in bis new suit, 
— and what did I l>ehold but Jacob, with a great needle and thread, sewins 
at pieces of white flannel. The blood gushed into his face, as 1 sai/Sl 
laoghing, 'What new work is this you have found out, now, Jacob?' and 
he confusedly replied, * Oh, ur, ye see — sir — Sarah has gotten a bit wee 
lassie this morning, sir, and she waa^a'e just sae weel provided — putr 
thing I ' So I 'm just steekin' some bits o' flahnins thegither for 't*' I stepped 
^rward to wish him joy of his dau^ter, when, to my infinite amaze, I 
beheld the wretched infant lying in the cradle with an incongruous mass of 
materials under it and over it, and its poor wee, new-born head pillowed 
upon its father's new trowsers. How Sarah finally disposed of them, I 
^ cannot tell -^but after tikia time, the neighbours remarked, Jacob was never 
seen with them again. 

'' He was then, and for many years before and after, farm servant to a 
gentleman who had a small farm and pleasure grounds, and so situated, for 
a time his usefulness had been very great But his zeal gradually declined. 
His work fell in arrears, — the fences, gates, avenues, — every thing got 
into disorder; and in the garden and grounds weeds overtopped everyplant 
and flower. He lounged about in a dreary drowsy state, quite indifferent 
as to the situation of thmss, — his dress was disgraceful, and it was. often 
•thought, that but for the food daily sent to him from his master's kitchen, 
he would have died of inanition. Tet his wages werehi^h, and his master's 
family ever lavishing upon his ; for his want of activity and care were 
charitably imputed to weakness, the result of his miserable fare, and the 
numberless discomforts of his nasty home. 

'*To the great amazement of his roaster and most others, one day while 
quietly at his work, two ominous-looking fellows inquired for him, aiid being 
sent to the fiehl where he was, they served him with a summons at the in- 
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stance of a neighbouring nobleman, to answer fot his deeds JtLa a poacher. 
He laughed at the accusation, and in every respect behaved like an innocent 
man, and innocent he certainly was considered by those be served; but in 
spite of all that could be done, he was tried at the next quarter sessions, and 
on the most unjustifiable, ihadmissibie species of testimony, viz. that of the 
gamekeeper, his accuser^ to whom, I supposts, you know, the fine imposed is 
always in aiich cases paid, and a sham letter which had no existence, 
quoted by the agent of the nobleman. on whose grounds he was supposed to 
have trespassed, he was condemned either to pay a heavy fine or to take 
th^e months' confinement in Bridewell. The amount of the fine was 
greater than all his earthly poMessioos; and under the strongest con- 
viction of his innocence of the allesfcd misdemeanor, and, innocent or 
guilty, of the indefensible means employed to convict him, the most prompt 
measures were instantly adopted in hia behalf, and in a week or two he 
#a8 released, very little intproved, as it appeared, by his residence in a 
prison. Whether that proceeded from the company he met with there, or 
from the degradation wnich a man must feel, even in his own eyes, how- 
ever guiltless, after having^ been dragged Kke a felon aqd lodged in jail, 
though for the shortest period, I cannot teli. . But he umk in estimation 
from°that hour, and a few months brought to light, t(r the conviction of 
Jacob's best friends, that he was too truly guilty, and that night afler ni^ht 
was spent in ranging not only the fields belonging to his master, but ue 
whole surrounding mil and moor, and probably he killed more game than 
all the poachers in the Country. 

** Thife disco v^r^ excited extreme disgust in the minds of his master's 
family, and in union with the fact which as unexpectedly came to light, of 
bis having lon^ rented two fruit gardens secretly besides his potato-ground, 
which being all cultivated by his own hand, sufficiently accountedior the 
worn and sleepy state in which he came to work, or ratner to repose in his 
master's barn. It also solved a problem which had often puzzled them, and 
that was the dyins away and disappearance of man^ valuable plants and 
shrubs and trees from the garden and grounds ; fruit of every kind becom- 
m<^ invisible almost as soon as it was ripe, a^ did all sorts of vegetables. 
Hay, straw, corn, potatoes, and coals, which for years had consumed with- 
out a tire ! yet no locks were broken and no dog barked. He had two 
milk cows and a sow, and sold' milk, sold fruit, vegetables, young plants of 
all descriptions ; but with all these sources of wealth he daily grew poorer 
and poorer, and his wife, his children, his house, grew daily more abject and 
beggarly. A year afler, he lost his excellent master and his place. But 
he never was out of work, for he was known to be ingenious and capable of 
turning his blind to anything, and his wage9 often amounted to a guinea a- 
week, and sometimes to more, and this without taking into account' his 
nameless profits and acquisitions, if ever there was any profit in that which 
is obtainea by a breach of honesty or of the laws. It was also strongly 
alleged that Jacob was only more cautious, not cured of his thirst for the 
bio^ of hares and moor-game, for which he always foun^ a ifitidj sale in 
the hotels and inns of the neighbouring towns. 

"No one thinks more hard^ of i^any parts of the absurd and tyrannical 
game-laws than I do. But whether it may be from the skulking knavish 
habits, the deceit, falsehood, and meanness consequent upon smuggling of 
any description, either as a poacher, illicit (fistiller, or a vender of contraband 
goods,! cannot pretend to tell) — but I have invariably observed, that enter- 
ing on any of those practices, even sporting without a license, certainly one 
^^e least blameworthy of them all, destroys a man's integrity, and leads 
to the ruin of soul, body, and estate. People go on toiling and struggling 
to procure money, the means of wealth, as if the meanSf no matter how ob- 
taine^i were all that is necessaiy t — Poor short-sighfed creatures t With- 
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out the blesMlg of the Almighty, which eertainly never was or wUl be given 
along with 4k profits of knavery, whit could all the riches on earth «¥iiQ 
us?" 

" I hofe I am not indulging either superstitious notions or slanderona 
feelings and opinions respecting the conduct or fate of others, when I assure 
yon, my dear boy, that I have tor many years looked upon Jacob Gn^y'8- 
fate and state in this world, in spite of all his uncommon talents, TigoroaBly 
and industriously exerted, as a vei^r striking instance of the retributive 
justice of God. He labours UteraUy night and day, has always hich watfes, 
enjoys good health, is perfectly sober. But the blessing of the Most High 
is not in his gains, — he scarcely has clothes to cover him, — his wife is ]Ae 
s beggar, his children starved, squalid, unwashed, melancholy-looking o^ 
jects, hanging over with dirty rags ; and when . or how his money goes, is 
a mystery I can no how unravel. In short, Jacob Gray's abilities, life, 
character, and situation, and the situation of his familv — like many bther 
realities in this world — are so inconsistent with each other, and seem to 
hang so ill together, that were we to meet in a work of fiction with the 
truest and simplest statement of the mere facts that could be written— we 
would fling it awiiy in disgust, from their apparent absurdity and the ab- 
sence of truth and nature.'* '' Doeft his wife not di^k ?" said L *' So has 
been asked by many s one, his situation is so ttnaccouotable," replied 
Simon. *' And there are people who j have said she did. But never did I 
see or find any one who could say they had seen her in such a state. She 
does indeed tipple at tea, which bv our good and wise friend, John Turotr's 
wife, was considered only second to whiskey in its baneful influences on a 
poor roan's comfort Still many a thriving workman's wife indidges oc- 
casionally in tea — ^and nothing that I know respecting them, in any way 
explains their abject state, except what I have said — that in vain we rise 
up early, and late take rest, ana eat from day to day the bread of carefi)!- 
ness, unless we obtain the blessing of God upon our means, whether these 
means be small or great* Without that blessing, the man who is the. 

Sossesaor of millions may not only be wretched, but actually poor. That 
acob has long ceased to implore that blessing — at least in church — where 
God has more especially ^promised to bestow it — I am certain. For so 
surely do sins ancT crimes and vices hdrd together, that the commission of 
one, by a sort of necessity, involves the commission pf another, probably two, 
which include other four, and so on until the whole conduct and character 
are depraved and lost. Thus Jacob deceived and misled an inncicent girl 
by false promises and pretences; Possibly he did not purpose to perjure 
himself at the time he swore how entirely beloved her and would make 
her his wife: but, when he had led her into guilt, and was become guilty 
himself, both himself and his victim were degraded in his eyes, and he hated 
her as the cause of the wretched feelings, in his own heart. Instead of 
turning to God by repentance, and healing the deadly wound he had in- 
fficted, by fulfilling his vowd to the unfortunate voung creature who believed 
them ; misled by the devil, the cruel wretch fi>rsook her, and forsook the 
district where she lived ; thinking, by changing his. place, to es^pe from 
the serpent in his own breast From that time all went wrong. In tiis new 

Elace, his chest was robbed of all its contents, including i|. quantity oX excel- 
mt clothes and a large sum in gold, the savings of wages. He cursed and 
swore, but that did not bring, back his treasure, neither did it make him 
think how small the loss whieh made him outrageous was in comparison of 
hers whom his ruthless robbery had bereaved ofvirtue and peace and good 
namej and left in penurvand despair, to brook the scorn of the world, and t» 
bring up her of&prins oi sin and shame as she best might To me it haa- 
^*waya seemed that her ban was upon him. He became reckless^and riotous^ 
a timfe, and, by way of settling, married Sarah. She was in those days* 
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decent lresp<M!table yoting woman — as a wife, ypu hare jost seen what she 
is I Poverty soon -ensued on his marriage. He got into debt, and took to 
poaching to eke out his means. That led to falsehood^ canning, and 
knavery, under many aspects. Up at nights in his nefarious quest for game, 
and waodering among ma master*s property, the temptations to pilfer were 
too numerous and to^ powerful for his weak and aepraved principles to 
wiUistand. The more and the more h& robbed his excellent, kind, and trust- 
ing^old master — who by many useful gifts tried to keep Iiim somewhftt 
decent in his dress ^ stiu the poorer and poorer he grew. His Sunday suit, 
bit by bit became a working diress ; he nad not 'the means to replace it. 
He bought old clothes to coyer bis bare skin, but had acarcely ever the bless- 
ing of a whole shirt to his back ; so the power of going to church, from 
which he had profited so little, was lost. And he has long been what you 
saw him just now, more like a poor Irish beggar than a highly gilled Scotch 
ploughman ! What is to be the end of all this, I pretend not to guess. He 
may yet have a long tack of this world ; though his constitution has been 
sorely shattered by the life of penury and labour he has passed, and espe- 
^cially by a grievous injury ^om the bursting of a gun at midnight, which 
''had neariy blown his head to pieces. . But he is not yet forty years of age, 
' whatever his broken-down look and -care-worn countenance may lead you 
to suppose.^' 
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" Comb, my lad,*' said Simon one day, " wcmust go a little out of our way 
to look in upon the||ood bodies in yon bit cottage below the trees ; they 're 
worthy people, laborious and contented. If all in the same rank were as 
sober and well disposed, we would hear less growling and less rout about 
bad times and low wa^es." 

I'he family received us most joyously, and after all the usui^I mutual 
inquiries as to the health and'number of their respective households, Simon 
put his wonted question, '* Have you sent your children to school ?" Both 
fi^er and motiier answered promptly, that they had, and, in Spite of the 
number of thdr little ones, and their very slender means, they had, by .the 
united influence of industry and frugality, not only sent all their oMer 
ones to school, but the eldest boy bad shown su<ch a talent for Ieaminfi:,^hat 
he was always dux of his class. And with glowing looks they added that^ 
whatever struggles it might cost them, as soon as be had acouired English 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, they would set him to the Latin and 
Oreek, that he might in time become student of djvinitv. ** Oh,',' cried the 
mother, scancely able to articulate from the fulness of her heart, ** oh, but 
it wad be a proud day for me were the Lord to spare me to see our wee 
Qeordie wag his bit cifHy head in a pulpit '—and teach His word aman^ 
us." ^ ^ 

Simon's sunny face, which had been bright with benevoleni joy. af the 
first part of this intelligence, was crossed by a cloud,. and there was a pain- 
ful contraction at the top of his nose, before the good woman ceased tp 
speak. He was silent for a moment or two, and then^said, ** May heaven 
bless your worthy intentions towards your children, my good friends ; and 
I hope you may be guided to choose the fittest way to ensure your own and 
their well-being. ' But you must think well, and consult some experienced 
friend, before you involve yourselves and your son, and all the rest of your 
family in such a course of cares and tn>ubles as this plan would bring yoiy 
into." ** O Simon," said the wife, " we will think naethin^ a troubU that 
we can do for Geordie, and as for care, we've been usm to care a* 
16—6 
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days ! that will be naethins new tp ns.'* ** Indeed," said Simon, ''that is 
-a mistake. The care you nave hitherto had, is only what belongs, to your 
own station in life. And every station, from the king upon the throne to 
the meanefft of his subject% has its own peculiar care — and, my word for 
it, the smallest &hare ri^ht seldom falls to the highest station. But, let us 
think a little what will oe your situation should you follow up this schense. 
What do you pay for the schobling 6f the childreo ?" ** The wee things,? 
replied the mother, '* that only learn to read and shoo, they cost three 
bawbees in the week. Jobnio leams readin^ and writin', and we pa^ aa 
muckle for him. But Geordie costs us tippence, for he learns counting, 
and a grand scholar he is^ — at least the maistar's aye sayin' sae." " So 
th^n," said Simon, " you get four of your children taug^ht those useful 
branches for five shillings a-quarter. And what will it cost to teach the 
boy Latin and Greek 7" ^ "No-niucVle," l^plietl the fatlier, '*J canna just 
say preceesely — about eighteen pence i* the quarter for each, I reckon." 
"I dare say. you are right," said Simon, ** and to teach him Latin and 
Greek, which will take him four or five long years to learn, will cost as 
much, and far more, than to teach four or five 6f your boys and girls to read 
and write, and count, and sew, which can all l^e acquired in a third, of the 
time. But that is not all, a Latin and Greek schoUr must have Latin and 
Greek books, grammars, dictionaries, with filly other dags add claims you 
know nothihg about A Greek and Latin scholar must be clad like a 
scholar. He will then be a bi^ lad, and^ though he should not be gaining 
a penny in the week, you can't.sen4 him ekelping bare-leggit and bare- 
footed to school After he has been all that dreary time at schoof, tfien he 
must go to tile college, far from home, &r from your porridge and milk, 
gobdwife ; far from your cozie peat fire, from your great pot of wholesome 
potatoes, from his shate o( your great oat cakes and peue bannocks, — 
your kind care cannot reach him there. After you have toiled and spun, 
and exerted swil and stcength to furnish him with shoes and stockings, you 
mu5t itill go to the market, 4he tailor, the shaemaker, the hatter, for the rest 
of his cleeding, and think' — coqnt, if you can, w^at money it will cost to 
fit him out in one of the p}ainest suits ^^ and how long, think you, will one 
of these suits last him, since it must be in cvery-day use ? ^ Yourhusband'a 
Sunday hat and clothes are kept for Sundays, and may serve him for five 
or six yearS| with your good eare. But,~at college, your spn's must be worn 
frofti early m the morning, till night, and who, 4here^ will mend a broken 
stitch, or darn a hole? Who will carefully wash or mend his little store ol 
shirts ? He will be obliged to pay a washerwoman twopence a piece every 
time they are out, aad she, instead of washing them like you, will beetle 
and daud them to rags upon a stone at some bum ^side. He must go to 
college in the winter, and, besides payin « four guineas fdr admission into 
each of the classes, which he must pasa through before he can get a license 
to preach, — there tfre the endless claims of servants and porters, and all 
the other hangers-on about a college ; and he must pay double the rent of 
your cottage, bam, byre, and kail-yara, for getting leave to sleep and starve 
m some dark and dirty, garret in a fouland smoky lane. ' He can do nothing 
without constant endless study ; and he can't study without food and light 
and Are — all which must be bought at a dear rate — so that, depend upon 
it, the bringing up of cn^ son for tlie church, will not only swallow up the 
means of educating your other children, but will involve you all in laby- 
rinths Q^ waftt^ atiQwo. For, rely upon it, your utmost efibrts will scarce 
be able to do more than plunge the unfortunate lad into circumstances, 
where, to get himseH'even haff-taughtt he will soon be but 'h^f-fed, half- 
clad, half-mad, half^arkit.' 
** Should his health and his reason outlive all the distracting cares and 
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mortificationB he miist expect to encounter in a university, wbere he is 
doomed to corns into comparison and competition with'dady, or,^t may 
be, insolent and cruel lads of rank and fortune, and to bide tbjBir jeers ana 
their scorn, besides the ^rief a good son must feel at all the haidsbips his 
kind parents are enduring on hia account, what will he have when all 's 
done ? Supposbg him taught by your good schoolnjaster here, and then, 
he has passed through his three or four winters of study and starvation at 
college, and come back to you with 'his license in his pocket, what'then, 
what richer is he ? ok what is he to do to make himself richer or to procure 
the means of existence ? There are a thousand parish^charches in Scot- 
land, and there are jnore than fifteen hundred licensed, unprovided prmch- 
ers. So that, supposing the destroying angel should pass over our poor 
land this night, aad leave a dead minister in every manse, there would still 
remain five nundred young meA to provide for t Bat as, th^nk Grod, there 
is no probability of such a miserable miracle being wrought for feeding 
young' preachers, we must conclude that yoUr son would b^ placed in com- 
petition with fifteen hundred others. Now, what interest have you ? To 
whom could you or your son apply for a church V* *'Och hon, oh Gude 
kensl" said the father with a groan. '^But surely, Maister Simeon, my 
puir bit calUn's merit would win him some fiien'.** ** I hope it would^" 
said Simon ; ** but whatever his merits might be, to be useful to himself m 
a worldly way, they must be known, not only to you or me, but to those' 
who can reward them ; and, to get into situations where his merit can bii 
di^overed, though he were as ^ood as an angel, here he is in this e^vil 
world, and to the customs and prejudices of this evil world he must submit; 
for the world will not submit to him!' 

" If you choose a gentleman's profession for your son, he must wear the 
dress of a gentlem^, and be fit, in his outward appearance, for a gentle^ 
man's companion. And what,'think you, will otu qress fpr a g^nUeman 
cost? nine or ten ^ineas, my friend ; .and your son could nmke small use 
of either his learning or his fieense without it: yet, to procure it, he must 
either run into debt or you must pay it For, never forget that, l^ making 
your son a preacher of the gospel, you have rendered it unfit, and you have 
rendered itin^msibU for him to delve and plough. His labours, thence» 
forward, are in the vineyard of the Lord; earthly tools and weapons 
wielded by the arm of flesh he must relinquish." 

'.' pch hon, wae 's me !** cried the mother ; ** this has grown an uiTco 
ivarl' since the days when Peter and John were called frae their boats and 
their nets, and Matthew from the receipt o' custom, to preach the holy 
gospel ! What Latin and Greek did they learn, or what college had they 
to gang and starve ^tV* " O gude wife,'' cried the husband, "what 's that 
ye 're sayin' ? Ha'e ye forgotten your Bible, and forgotten yoursel' at the 
same minute ?" The poor woman starf^d — '■ recollected herseu* a moment — ^ 
and then with a solemn " Lord forgi'e me !" added, ** Forgot mysel' indeed f 
They wha had Him that's the way, and the truth, and the life, to teach 
them, needed nae college I aud they that bad the sift o' tongues needed 
nae master I Gude, wise Maister Simon, ye 've savea my son, ye 've cured 
me o' my silly, pridefu' wish. My noble bairn shall ne'et be sent by his 
mother to slint and starve, a half^earned mongrel object, neither a decent 
vVarkman nor gentleman ! Ye needna blame tne bits o' thoughtless young 
lords and rich folk's sons for jibing -at sic ill-red-up countryfied stirks for 
coming amanv them. I reckon they wi^d jibe nane at them in their ain 
places, either in a workshop 6r ahint a pleugh ; and, my word, wha wad 
be mair likely to gie t^em a snap or a jeer than iust the town- ward lads o*^ 
their ain rauK 7 Och, och, I needna forget mysel', when I was a bit young 
lass, what I thought o' a puir pvkit-like lad, wi' a threadbare, roosty black 
coa^ the sleeves o' H the breadth o' my hand, owre/ihort Ibr his lang leo 
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arms ; ami his puir sma' neck but Bcriim>Iy covered wi' a sau^wom black 
silk napkin ! Mony a tuiie I compared nim in my mind wi' my ain John 
there, str6ng, and bale, and happy, wi' his coarse jacket and trousers as 
stout as himsei^, and his spade outowre his shouther, gawn singin' ta his 
wark, and gafring the very grun' shake wi' ^e wei^t o' his tramp. I 
think shame o' myseP now, but I canna deny that there was as muckle 
scora as pity in what I felt for the puir stranger ; and gin H had na been 
for the sight o' his lean, yellow, moumfu' face, and hoiiow een, I mony a 
time, Uke acrad young wretch as I was, wad ha^e laught at seeing him 
wandering on hii sma' shanks awa amang the braes, just to sit there fira^ 
morning till ni^bt^ as the herd>callans telt us, readin' some sma* bit book^ 
and whiles writing, but maistly just glowrin' at the grun' as sflent and 
motionless as if he bad been dead. Gude help us, pair young man ! maybe 
he was the son o' «OBie puir, vain, silly motiier like me, that wudna be 
content wi' seeia' her precious bairn well and happy, but, wbetber she 
could or no, behooved to ha'e hira a minister." '* I do n't doiibt it — I do n't 
doubt it," said Simon, " there are too, too many such ! . 

'* I dare say you have all seen the poor forlorn daft man, John Philips, 
who used to go about the country dressed sometimes in petticoats, some- 
times in breeches, but always with 8u<ih a strange motley mass of duds 
clanging about him, that it wIbis difficult to guess whether he was man or 
'woman till the evidence* of his long matted beard siettted the doubt" ** I 
mind him^ weel," cried both man and wife, *' puir, harmless obj^t Ha 
was aye asserting 'that he was like St. Paul, for too much learning had 
made him mad." " Too true, too true indeed," 'said Simon> with a tear 
^itterin^ in his eyes. *' Too much lemming did make jidmirable Jo^ 
Philips mad! There was not a cleverer nor a better lad in Scotland than 
he, and he might have raised himself to any office in the kingdom betaking 
the right course, so splendid were his talents, so delightful his disposition, — 
but .nothing wiould satisfy his mother unless John would be a minister. He 
obeyed her, ^ and so came of it After having learned readinjg, and writing 
and arithmetic, and read more books than huf the boys of his rank read m 
a life-time, — his character for ability,, integrity, and sound sense, was smdi, 
that when only thirteen years old, he mi^ have been taken by a respect- 
able and thriving merchiant as under*derk. With this gentleman he was 
sure to rise, and he would, in all human probability, have raised every 
member of his family along with him, so kind, so dutiful, so good was he ; 
but all that would not do for his mother, so to Latin he went. For a while 
the increased industry of father and mother sufficed to meet the ever 
increasing expense : but, by the time he got to college, the younger chil- 
dren began to be abridged of their teaching. First the girls got no aritb- 
metic, — then the boys, — next the youngest girl was not taught to write, 
and the youngest boy could hardly read, and could neither write nor sped 
when he was taken from school. ' John would mak' up a' that to them, 
and main, when he cam' hame,' was their mother's consolation for their 
and her privatioAs. The children's and the father's Sunday clothes becttme 
their e very-day wear, and no:new, hard^^, home-made jackets and trousers 
supplied their place. Mirth and glee no longer resounded in the cottage, 
but long teil, loni; fasts, and scrimpit fiirecame in their stead. 

*^ Meanwhile John at college laboured day and night, pinched himself of 
food and fire, and saved his poor mother's- hard-earned pittance to the very 
uttermost During, the vacations he saw the ruin at home, and a voice 
seemed constantly sounding in his heart, < This is all for me !' Instead of 
spending his time in his studies, he laboured with his hands, and did bis 
uttermost at every vacant hour to bring on the education 6f the brothers 
and. sisters who had' been sacrificed for him. His eldest sister went out to 
service, and also to harvest work, alid when he 'was ready to depart fi>r ool- 
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lege IB NoTember, she gave him a litt^ packet which he was not to open 
tilThe ffot ^o his lodgings, ^nl)^ when he got there, he found with a bursting 
^eart that it contained all her wages ! ' ' - , 

*<His sad, pale dountenanee, perpetual diligence, and great talents and 
m^ijts as a scnolak-, had not passed' unnoticed !by the professors \ anc| when 
he went for his Gre^k ticket, the worthy man, with many complimoptary 
and kind, expressions, presented it to hjun gratis. Another — the proTbssor 
of tiO^ic, did the same. Still this^nerosity, and his utmost enorts and 
most rigid economy, could not save him from wants; the 'second winter 
was worse and severer than either^ eacfi preceding se&son becoming more 
and more grievous as his means and his strength and his spirit fadeda way. 

*' So passed some dismal years of his novitiate, ere the time came when 
he could obtain a license to preach. And during that sad and, dteary. 
period', whether at home or at college,, his labours and his anxieties in* 
creased. In his lod^ngs, by the light of a wretched lamp, he &at, hoiir 
after hout, toiling his over-Mrrought brains, grudging himself sleep and 
food, and even the foul and putrid oil by the smoky flame of which he was 
striving to write j for his thougbfe constantly flew home, where, in imagi- 
nation he saw the ceaseless labotirs of his dear and indulgent parents, and 
the wan fac^ and sdnty meals and. extinguished light oi their once joyful 
firerside. When at home, he wrote sermons, he wrote fot magazii^es ^<-' 
for reviews — he attempted' to teach here anA there. ,His sermons were 
dead stock, his papers were ill received aiid wdrse paid, at the best, — and 
were oflener rejected than admitted. Ai^ for his plans of teadiing, to 
whatever hand he turned, he still foiind his poverty the cause of his coh- 
tinuing poor ; for in spite of all he could do^ his smal^ "winnings never suf- 
ficed to furnish his Wardrobe so as to enable him to dress permanently in a 
manner becoming his situation and yiews, because it always appeared to 
himtha^ nothing he could win was his own^ until he' had replaced his 
parents and sisters and biotherp in that state of comfort from which their 
liberality XA him had tbrpst them. His teaching, therefore, was conflned 
to those of the humblest, rank, and even in this lowly task, his best feelings 
interposed to obstruct him. In his own parish, ev'^ry scholar he could 
obtain mtist have been taken from the worthy, generous teacher, who 
had been his own early and.' libera! patron ; and, by eoing to aiiy 
neighbouring parish with the least pro^ec^ of success,, ne must have 
encountered d walk of six or seven miles, morning and evening, or else go 
into lodgings, the expense of whibh all his emoluments would not defray. 
Meek and, retiring, he Was easily rebufled ; and what in happier circum- 
stances he would nave received as a jest, he, now shrunk from as a rebuke 
or repulse,, on which .he would ruminate Aintil his mind was filled with 
images of despair. 

' **' /^t length, the eighth important session came, and as the period of his 
examination approached, these paroxysms of anxiety and despWtion be- 
came more frequent and intense ; and during his strenuous and almost inces* 
saht. labours in preparation, which all but himself deemed . nearly super- 
fluous, his sleep forsook him, and he lost all inclination for food. He sat 
continually pprm^ over his bodks and papers, and began to feel^ with con- 
siderable alarm, £at his mind wanderea ironi the subjects of his stddy, and 
that he made no advance in his preparations. He doubled his efK>rts and 
incteased the evilly He started to find he was'oflen speaking to himself of 
he knew not what ; and vainly tried to retrace his thoughts. Even while 
making the effort, his mind wandered again, and he was haunted by an 
undefinable dread, a horrible 'Suspicion that he was becoming insane. 

*' The period for his examination came — and though his mind was in the 
most deplorable uproar, such was the high place he held in the^ood opinir' 
and good will of every member of presbytery to whom his life and «h 
6* 
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acter were known, that he was passed without the slightest difficulty ; bis 
confused answers and bewildered air being imputed tip the ovefwhelming 
diffidence so often the attendant on real merit and genius, 

*' He was in arrears to bis Undlady, but -she trusted one who was s6 
sober and who had paid her hitherto ; and in a somewhat more comfortable 
state of feeling he returned home. 

''lie had now obtained the object of .His own. and his parents' ardeat 
wishes. He quitted the university with the esteem and admiration of his 
teachers — his license in his pockety &°d coniplimented by the presbytery 
on his worth and talents. Wliat did it all avail 1 Who would, who eodCd 
employ a starving half-clothed . lad^ more. like a mendicant than a minister 
of the gospel ? His coat wais threadbare, his linen in rags, every thing 
worn out Op his ^way home, as soon as he wa^ clear, of the city, he turned 
off the hi^h road, and to save his^hoes and' stol^ings, took tlien^ off, aiid 
pursued his way over the trackless bill^ upon his naked feet ! 

" But in spite of all his care, at la^t his wardrobe was worn out,' and he 
blushed to ask any one to recommend him even as a tutor. Even if he 
did presume to do so, what family would receive him in that or any c^er 
capacity? Here then he must stay, an unceasing' burden on his beloved 
parents, or his deat* and generous ^ster ; instead -of being, as they had all 
so fondl^r anticipated, the comfort and support of those who had su^red 
and sacrificed soniuch for his sak^ ! sufl^nngs and sacrifices the thought of 
which continually lay like an icy hand upoh nis heart ! ' 

f' Such, were the glodmv reveries to Which he w^s a prey, when the 
widowed mother of an amiable youns.jnan of fortune^ who had countenanced 
him at college, but who had lately med,.seht him her departed sOh'&.com- 

EleCe wardrobe, accompaniec| by a letter so delicate and so gratifying to all 
is feelings, that the gifl, so unexpected and so ample, melted, soothed, and . 
refreshed Ifis poor young Withering heart lik^ baliti. Soon after this, a 
member of presbytery iieked him to preach in his churdion an approachins 
week-day, — a ];equest received with a mixture of pleasure and dread, whi(£ 
agitated his enfeebled frame to the most violent^ degree. The ^ay came, 
still this diseased agitation continued. His Whole familjr accompanied. him 
to church. H^ expected, he wisihed this ; yet it gave him pain, and added 
to his terror, he could not, even to himself^ tell why. In a turmoil of emo- 
tion, he ascended the pulpit, and his reading' of the first psalm was nearly 
inaudible. He inwaraly lifted hiS heart to God, imploring struggling, and 
hoping to obtain composure whilst it was sun^ ; and when it ended, he 
rose to pray with somewhat less agtoion. ^ Still his ears rang, and green 
and blue clouds swam before his eyes — his luminous, dark eyes — Which, 
with intensity of feelins he turned upwards, and clasped Ms hands in the 
attitude of adoration. During that moment of silent prayer, many pr^ent 
thought they h^ never seen a more beautiful or interesting youtb. At that 
instant the congregation was startled by the loud crash of a broken window ; 
and exactly as poor John Philips had. opened his lips in a first efibrt to 
. speak, a'4>all, flung by Some unlucky boy, struck him on the face. It was 
all over. He feel hack iti the 7>ulpit ; and his miserable niother shiieked 
and fainted at the siglit The worthiest and most influentialof those present 
crowded round him with tenderness and sympathy, but Uieir kindest, en- 
cduragements were all unavailing. They vaimv Ur^d him to proceed with 
the service ; it was even doubtful if he heard them. The silver cord was 
broken — the splendid inteUect shattered —and he -fled hojmewiuds, fol- 
lowed by his enthusiastic mother and almost delirious sister — both under 
the influence of feelings which those, who havfe never been so circum- 
stanced, are unfit to imagine. Oh, how unfit, then, are they to judge ! 

'* His poor parents saw with dismay the wanderings of his noble mind, 
and did th«r best to sooth and reconcile him to his situation, and to ihaka 
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him t)iink lightly of the accident which had occurred. Whether they fol- 
lowed the ^best method canH be known. Sooietimes the moat wholesome 
nv'S'Lgement only feeds the disease ; and, in his ease, every accident, eveiy 
phance occurrence increased the evil ; aad, in a few ^lonths, he was a hope- 
less, wandering madman ! r" 

'* Such, my ^ood friends,!' said Simon, after a little pause, and with a 
tremor in his voice, — '* such was John Philips, the most dear, and inaJued, 
and* admired friend that ever Simon Frazer. possessed." Long before he 
had come to the. end of his story, hpth l^asbiEind and wife were fixed in 
breathless attention. When he stopped, the good woman covered her face 
with her apron and sobbed aloud. The man turned away and stood long 
mute at tlie door of his cottage* After a time, Simon hemmed away a 
dioking in his breast, and then in a more cheerful voice, said, ''Take my 
advice, my good firiends, give each of your children the best education you 
can affi>rd. Remember I say, eaeh. Let your honest pride for ever keep 
this woid in ybw memories. Oh, never, by pernicious efibrts to raise one 
of them out of* your own sphere, be- tempted to 'stint the others, so as, in 
any wayj to make them unfit companions for their broth^r.^ Do nothing to 
cause envy on the one part or superciliousness on the other, and so 
loosen the dear and holy family ties in a cold world like this, where we 
need never a^in expect to fbrm'any so tender and so.true. Do n 't lay the 
foundation of lasting poverty and> a hopeless stru^le for the rest pf your 
days, at the same time that you do intustice to chudren equally dear with 
him whom you would thus prefer. Think for a little^ — even should you 
ituceud in educating one of your, sons, apd suppose him set out in the best 
circumstances: say, that he is genteel, accomplished, and learned, — that 
he is^cfiosen as a tutor in some great man's family, — that they love and 
respect him, r- that they promise him a church, and all things promise fair: 
How would you fefel under the consciousness that you had placed this pre- 
cious son in a sphere where' you, — aye, ypu, or hi/s mother, a dearer name 
still j dace not even approach him, however much he may love and revere 
you both, without making his ears tinglei^ and his heart quail with dread 
that your relation to him should be discovered? 'X>on't stare at this as a 
woncfer, or think it would imply any^spara^ment either. on you or on the 
heart or understanding of your son. It is this world where we live, — nay, 
my friends, it is hunAn nature ; and he must either be more or less than 
human creature in this nineteenth century, in this Great Britain, as it is in 
real life, who could without a^ny, bear that- the parents whom, judging 
from himself, his patron's family may have very naturaHy concluded to be 
of the same rank as their son, should he produced before thoughtless chil- 
dren, scotnful visiters, or insolent servants, as mere worthy hardworking 
eqttagers. You have but to reflect upon^this to feel all its painfiil truth. 
Nay, I well remember a most limiable youth, in such circumstances as J 
have supposed your son, who, on coming into the breakfast-room ^hefe the 
family were already assembled, and the letters and. papers for the day on 
the^able, found the whole party convulsed wi^h laughter over a letter,, a 
little, dirty, ill-folded letter, addressed in such a scrawl^ and such spelling, 
as defied them to decipher. Hie entra^nee wjis hailed as the only one likely 
to translate the unknown characters i^th which it was covered, and his 
first glance at the post-mark showed it was from his excellent father. He 
nearly fainted, ana his obstinate silence and mystery regarding this occur- 
rence leading the famHy to suspect him of some low and improper connexion, 
he lost his place, and was well-nigh ruined for life. Therefore, my worthy 
friends, I again entreat you, give all yourchildren the best education ^ou 
can afford. Teach them, as the sround-work of idl other teaching, the high 
and lofty principle of Christian Taith and the love of God.- Teach them 
industry from their earliest years, and impress upon their minds, that any 
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kind of Jioneat labour is better than idlenesi or dependence of any descrip- 
tion. Encourage them to lay by a portion of all their little eaminffs to bo^ 
books, and always take the advice of your cler^pan, or some other judi- 
cious frtendi as to what books they should buy. \Vben they are of a proper 
age to choose a trade, assist them to the utmost of yoilr power in deciding 
upon their line of life, and do n't be anxious to place them in situations above 
their own rank. But always endeavour to instil into their youn^ mindsy td 
root and establish in their hearts the animating truth, that there in na trade, 
fid profession, from which, in this bl-<essed country, those who are diligent, 
upright, and aspiring, liiay not -raise tbemselyes to situations of the fii^t 
respectability- and importance.''. 

The father gave his hard hand to Simon vnth a most eloquent grasp, and 
his wife stammered through her tears, ** Oh, Q^ude bless yx)u ! Gude b^ wi* 
you, worthy Simon. Ye 've saved my son I" 



THE THREE COUSINS. 

Omb sultry^ gloomy ^ight, we arrived late at n little ion, afier a dark and 
most fatigumg journey;, just in time to escape the fury of a thander-plurap, 
and thankful to lay ourselves to rest with all convenient speed. After a 
night of profound repk>se, Shnon awoke me with *' Up, my boy i up, and 
open your eyes on this, beautifbl comer of this beautiful and glorious werid.*' 
I started up at the m,oment, and did indeed open my eyes on such a scene 
of loveliness as my fancy had never pictured, — Loch Lomond, with its 
many-coloured id^nds, glowing with the slanting rftys of a bright aotuninal 
'morning sun. The heavy ram had cleared fhe atmosphere of ail the 
smothering vtipours of the preceding' evening; and tbe new-washed sky 
and world looked so fresh and brilliant, that uie heart must have been cola, 
cold and dead, which could look on it unmoved with feelings of adoration 
and love towards Its divine Creator. 

The mixture of sublimity and of the softest loveliness is what, I think, 
particularly characterizes this enchanted .Eden^f land And water ; and it 
seemed that the longer we remained, and the more we saw, the more our. 
admiration increased. Simon indulged my love of such scenery by staying 
in the ndghbourhood for a day or two, and by wandering wim me to the 
many points of view, and the many nooks of fairy beiiuty with which his 
frequent visits te that part of the country had made him acquainted. 

** Of old, I had < many friends hereabouts,** said he, with a sigh and a 
mournful voice, whilie he ^zed sadly on a cottage perched on a steep green 
bank which descends with its rich grassy sward into the lake; ''many 
friends : but they -areeone ! This is the country of the Maciarlans -^ yon- 
dei* is^ tneir island. There • 1 ies . man v a gallant chief and faithful claniiman 
of the days of other years ;' but the Macfarlaqs'I kneiv were not chiefs ; and 
chieftainry had got a deadly blow, in these lowland bofders of theiiigh- 
lands, before lAy day. But yon cottage, stuck as it were on a shelf in the 
steep side of Blerhaneck, and. other cottages now mingled with the dust, 
were the dwellings of two brothers and a sister, with their families — all 
Macfarlans ^ some of whose children were very dear to me ; .and, in good 
hands, their humble history misht be wrought into a tra^c tale. 

'^ In that wild, lovely spot, three amiable cousins-'german, Donald, John, 

and Jeanie, grew up from infancy together; the two boys somewhat older 

than their sweet little cousin, who was, therefore, tbe object of their united 

care and lore. .They were ail the world to each other, iiavinjo no compa* 

ions. Advancing vears made no change; except that childish play was 

'changed for us^ul labour, iuswhich the attention and the assistance of 
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both cousiiM were still devotedly paid to Jeanie, whom they equallj^ loved, 
and who seemed to have equal love for them. But j^eanie's lovely face and 
lovely character were known to more voung men than Donald and John ; 
i^d all three were startled, as tfope of the mountains had tumbled into the 
loch, when a rich Grahame of the neighbourhood asked Jeanie to be his 
wife. Probably this incident awoke ali of them to a consciousness of the 
real state of their individual and relative feelings and situations. The bold, 
abrupt intruder w&s looked upon with amazement and terror, and by the 
twp young raenJeanie's decision was waited for in agOny of which you, 
mv good fellow, have litAe conception, since you.had cause to fear no-nval. 
The bare idea of her accepting Grahame, seemed to wfing the very life out 
of their hearts, and perhaps it was only then that each became aware of the 
excess of his own attachment But l>onald was the first to. speak. He 
poured out bis feelings to his fitithfal John, and John's lips <|uivered and 
grew white, and were Nrom that moment closed. His face and neck became 
as red as blood ; a deadlv paleness followed, and then he grew very sick. 
Donald paused and exclaimed, ^ John, yoa are ill.' But amiable John 
calmly and softly replied, * It was but a snaden pain that struck me through, 
— maybe I staici owre lang in the loch to-day.* And recovering his com* 
posure, he eontinaed to.Iisten to his cousin. 

** Jeanie did not keep them Ions in this state.' She quietly and decisively 
dismissed her rich admirei) — anawhen Donakf^s rapture At the intelligenoe 
burst ail former botinds, John discovered, that though this beautiful ciea* 
ture had the truest affection fpr both sif her cousins, it was only DonaUCa 
love that she returned. PioU6 and mtek, with a nobla sense of honour and 
true love, frem that moment he determined itiaver to breatiM one word 
respecting his own feelings to any mortal ear ; or inar, by the knowledge of 
his affliction, the pure happiness of the two beings dearest to him on earth, 
and whose fates, m a few weeks ftom thattimo, were indissohiUy untt6d. 

'* Three yeart of btissful peace had glided over their home, wad Jeanie 
had brightened and deepened afli their hopes and interests by making 
Donald the proud and gnitefnl father of a wee sweet Jeanie, this miniatore 
image of herself forming a new ^poch» a new existence, a new and tento 
link to knit them with intensity of love to each other. 

** But war was abroad. Britain was fighting with Ameno*- And far 
and wide the misery spread into many a Highland gieU, and many a lonely 
hut, —and alon^ the oeautiful shore»t>f L<Mh Lompiid, where widows, and 
orphans, and childless mo&ers mourned in vain. In that ndserable, ilU 
fated contest, hundreds upon hundreds of the braVe Highlanders perished ; 
their regiments were redurad almost to skeletons, and demands for more 
men were madid by^ the generals, on which occasion the young chief of Mao- 
farlan ofiered to raise a company for the 7l8t regiment. Donald was young 
Mac&rlan's foster-brother, and an idea that it was possible to remain be* 
hind when his chief went to war never crossed his imagination. To be with 
him, to be at his side in every situation of danger and difficulty, was not 
merely his duty, it was his right, his prized ana envied, privilege, whieh he 
would never relinquish, far less forfeit^ but with his life. So that, in the 
minds of Donald and John, their following their chief to battle seemed as 
perf^etly inevitable, as that inhere their own bodies went theu- heads would 
be also. To part with Jeanie was the agony, — the rack that wrung from 
them the cold and clammjr dew till it stocw trembling on their brows. And. 
Jeanie was no Spartah wife: gentle and mild, — she shuddered at broils 
and bloodshed, and peace was the desire of her heart- But her heart beat 
with the blood of Macfarlan, and she would never wreck a brave man's 
honour, or interpose a wish to detain him from his post * I go with you, 
Donald,' she said in a firm voice, though her lips and cheeks were cold and 
pale.* What would Jean Macfarhm^ at home, and her husband m war 
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uid peril in a foreigii land? You, and John, and I, shall never part.* A 
maotbered groan escaped her ; she turned her eyes to heaven with such a 
look, as if stnick with the presumption of the expression that had escaped 
her, and the thought how soon, soon they might all he parted for ever, made 
her sick and faint v . . 

^ I was here about that time, and heard these particulars. ' I was also 
sitting on Kempuck-point, when the transports conveying reinforcemenis 
for the 42d and 71st regiments, besides other troops for America, sailed 
down the Clyde. The rocks were crowded with the relations andf^ friends 
of tliose on board, under the strong impression, which the disastrous nature 
of the warfare but too much countenanced, that they were looking on^em 
for the last time. The vessels passed so near to the rocks, that^ with my 
little pocket-glass, I felt myself face to face with my two dear friends who 
were standing with Jeanie, set like a eem between them, with her little 
child, unconscious of iH, bounding and dancing at her knee. I also saw, 
what indeed the attitudes of many on hoard betokened, that an infectious 
sorrow had spread among the -people on deck, in powerful sympathy with 
their numerous friends clustering on ^he rocks, < — each party feeling that, 
in all probabilitjr,,they should never meet again on earth, llus strons and 
painful impression wa^ suddenly excited to a (legree almost unbefitting 
nardy soldiers, by a piper in one of the vessels lowly and slowly wailing 
out the dirge-Iike tones of ' Atiel ma tuilli.' I saw an electric start at the 
first note. I felt it myself; and hiany a highland tongue around me echoed 
back in sobs and groans to the mournful sounds, ' Ochon, ocbon — ocfa 
ay I thev 're goin^ away, but they'll never return !' But the ships floated 
past with tiie ebb-tide, and the sharp turn which the river makes at the 
next point shut Uiem from our view. 

'* After an ordinary voyage, the vessels with our btave bountrymen, in- 
cluding John and Donald with their two precious charges, at once the 
delight of their .hearts and the causes of ceasele^ anxiety and fear, were 
^all safely landed : and too soon, as poor Jeanie thought, they were marched 
to the field of battle. Marching, counter-marching, flitting tneir camps, and 
chan^ng their stations, as if no concerted plan or purpose actuated thdbr 
councils, — who can tell, who can conceive the fatigue, the privations, or 
tiie'harassments of the troops ! and what was the situation of the miserable 
followers of this anny, — of Jeanie and her child ! When the moment to 
part from her came, Donald dared only trust -himself with a hurried fare- 
well, — he ifasped and started away. She fixed her large bright eyes full 
•f supplication in John's face. No tear felL She uttered no sound, but 
lifted her clasped imploring hands. He came close to her and said, 
* Jeanie 1 if I do not guard Donald with my own life, be sure I vras the 
first to fall,' -^ and he fled from her, not even trusting himself to touch her 
^ '^ oflered hand. How little does the inexperienced soloier know how impos- 

sible it may be to fulfil such a promise. ■ 

" It would, I believe, be difficult even for a military man to convey to 
you an idea of the miseries and mortifications of our brave counttymeo in 
this wretchedly mismanaged warfare! Their strength, their blood, th^ 
lives, were potyed out in obtaining victories that were never made use of, 
and, throOi&h the madness or imbmlity of their commanders, su^inins 
defeats anc(, disgraces that can never be forgot There, over thousamls ^ 
miles, they were led in toilsome and forced marches, under the burning mm 
of midsummer, to positions from which they were marched back again * 
Sometimes their route lay through salt marshes, from three inches to three 
^ ^ feet deep, without a drop of fresh water to cool their tonnes ; through 
^ tangled, trackless and smothering woods; and their comforts so badly 

provided for, that they were compelled to pass long intervals of fatiffue and 
danger without food. They have even been led tn«(an% tnio ttHvm vaUk 
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the enemih on em«rgiiig from a swamp, where the water aometimes reached 
to their shotilders, and through which they had straggled in the dead of 
Bight Wehad no WelUngton in thosedaysl" 

" And Jeanie -- what was her situation ?" said I. " That," replied 
Simon, **is lefl to our o^n minds to conjecture — /^cannot tell. Huddled 
out of sight, with other followers of th«l camp, I .suppose, to dree out days 
and weeks 6f agonized suspense, and hear, as she might, the rumours pf 
disasters and battles, to hear of the dead and to see. the dying brought in ! 
In one of these profitless; unhonoured battles, at a place called Guildford, 
Donald, as covering sergeant to his chief, iTell in the heat of the engage- 
ment, while Johii, with the rest of th^ party, pushed forward in the mur- 
derous duties of war. He missed Donald from young Macfieu-lan's side — 
his heart grew coM and his head reeled — but he could not desejt his post 
to fly, like a deserter, at the call of private feeling. ThQ party were vie* 
torious ; and when the engagement was over, wi£ a bleeding heart and 
covered with wounds, he returned to the spot where he first missed his 
dear friend. Till darkness overwhelmed evety object, he remitted not for 
a moment the search for his body; Except a bonnet with the feathers dag- 
gled in blood, which he thought was Donald^s, the least trace of him couul 
not be found. This bonnet he took ^ith him, and under such feeknss as I 
leave you to conceive, if you are able, he returned' to Jeanie! f%r my 
own part, I think it impossible to form an idea of what John felt. Jeanie 
at once recognised Donald's bldody bonnet, and read his fat^ in John's 
bloody, haggard face. . , ^ 

**From John, after his return home, I learned the general facts of that 
period ; but so convulsively did the atteihpt to speak, of the particulars 
afibct him, that, even after the lapse of years, he was unable to detail them. 
Too just, and too well aware of Uie faitnful affection of John for his cousin, 
and too rational not to understand, even untold,, the impossibility of a sol- 
dier leaving his duty to attend a fallen friend in the heat of battle, and, 
moreover, fully appreciating the anguish which vrrung his amiable nature, 
she receivied him^ even during the wild agony of her first tearless grief, with 
all her wonted kmdness. But, poor womani this was only the beginning 
of her trials. Hef child, her little sweet companion, that occupied and 
blessed her in many a dark and dismal hour ; and even after Donald's death, 
like a bright gleam from heaven, its sunny smiles and innoceht prattle were 
light and life and warmth to her blighted heart But oh, this sweet gleam 
was Quenched ; her precious Jeanie drooped, languished, and without any 
complaint that could be naihedj died. It was then she felt her widowhood ! 
While the blessed little voice spoke of its father — and while she could 
clasp his child to her heart, Donald seemed not utterly lost ; but when she 
had closed its meek, lovely eyes, and laid its little beloved body in a far, 
foreign, unconsecrated. grave, Jeanie's light was extinguished, hope forsook 
her, and for a time her anguish amounted to the darkness of utter despair. 
'* At every interval, when by any possibility John could make his way to 
his wretched cousin's desolate, temporary house, whatever the purest and 
noblest-devotion of heart could do or utter for her consolation, he lavished 
Upon her. He prayed by her and for her, when heir own heart, withered 
and]blighted by excess of misery, could hardly send up a prayer for hen|elf. 
In time, her meek spirit rose above the .pressure of these mortal blows ; 
and, in the effort to snow John her sratefui sense of his kind and generous 
exertions for her sake, she regained ner composure, her habitual resignation 
to the will of God, and her strength of mind. She could again pray and 
adore, and bow in mute submission to the divine decrees! — and she 
wrought unce&singly with her bands to add to John's comfort. 

" At length our disastrous and inglorious transactions, dvil and warlike, 
came to an end ; and along with the remnants of other regiments, John 
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and floor Jeanie, widowed and chiUless, landed in the harbour of Green- 
ock, and retamed to the beautifiil home whicb.she had left, rich in her hu»> 
band and d&ushter, in desolate and for a while ahnost desperate loneliness. 
She gazed wiu dry and heavy eyes on the same lovely islands spreading 
their reflections on the same lovely mirror, — the lake, like a waving han> 
ner, floated and curled roand their shores as in other happy days ; ' but oh ! 
what am I now ? and where are my joys V was all she uttered.^ 

''iTirae rolled on, and time blunts the sharpest grief. Old fpends came 
about hei', and John having obtained his discharge, returned to attend and 
watch her. I mnst, my gMd fellow, pay John the compliment of saying, 
in regard to his attachment to Jeanie, unaltered^ closely shrouded through 
long years in his own faithful heart ^ that kit *■ was like the love of woman ;' 
the like I fear is seldom found in man ! After his return, I know not what 
time had elapsed during which he had 'Watched over her like a guardian 
spirit, living but for her service, when at length he ventured tb ask her to 
become his wife, to eive him the power to be alwajrs with her, to shield, to 
shelter and ptovide lor her during the rest of their days. He knew her 
heart was in Donald's unknown grave beyond the sea ; he asked not her 
love, he asked but the legal, and by all acknowledged, right to be con- 
stantly by her side. After a short time she gave him her band, while tears 
fell in streams from her eyes. Ever generous and just herself, she had 
never iailed truly to e8timat« John's generous and noble self-devotion, 
especially now, when she became aware for the ftrst time of his deep 
attachment, so long concealed and so bravely sacrificed to bis friendship. 
His comfort and happiness, and the desire to prove to him her )esteem and 
gratitude, became tne aim of all she did ; and she never seemed more 
beautiful or dear to him than when ihey sat together talking of Donald and 
bewaUihg his fate, while her tears were falling fast to jiis memory. She 
had a son, whom by mutual desire was named for him ; and feelings almost 
akin to fo joy were wakened in her heart when this dweet innocent turned 
its face smiling upon her as she called it Donald. 

'* Peacefully and sweetly a year or two had passed away, when one 
evening,' as they sat to^etlier,more blithe than usual, at their clear cottage 
fire, they heard a rapidstep approach — >and the door flying open, Donnd 
entered t No spectral illusion — Donald, jin face, in form, in voice, in heart. 
It is impossible for human language to describe the scene — far leas the 
feelings of the heart^stricken inmates ofthat little dwelling. Jei^nSe stood 
stiffened, immoveable, in excess df unutterable feelings. Poor Donald 
stood, struck for a moment, at the sight of feelings in Jeanie so Unlike joy 
— then sprung with open arms to clasp her ; but at the instant she fell hfe- 
less on the floor. Whatever means love could suggest were employed by 
both her husbands to restore animation ; but, when it returned, and when 
consciousness returned, coavolsion followed convulsion till they almost wish- 
ed she might die. These fearful visitations were, however, at length sub- 
dued, and she awoke out of a long, heavy, fearful sleep which foUowed 
them, utteriy bereft of reason. 

" Ere this took place, the two brave cousins bad exchanged explanations, 
and John leariied from his friend that, after he fell, he remembered nothing 
until he opened his eyes and found himself in an Indian wigwam,, and an 
old Indian man and woman watching oyer him. What time had clasped 
between lus apparent death and that wakening, he did not know, but after- 
wards learned that while the other Indians, who had been han^ns on the 
outskirts of the battle, were pillaging the dead and wounded, this ^d war- 
rior, who had (bund his body among the slain, struck with a strong resem- 
blance in Donald to a white man who had s^ved the life of his son, <— 
caused in his work, and perceiving that there was still heat in the body — 

was rapidly carried • to ais home. The blood was stanched, the wounds 
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dressed, and every Indian mode of surgery, medicine, and magic, employed 
to restore animation. It is an originarpart of human nature to love what 
we have saved, and tlicse Indians felt it powerfully. Donald recovered 
slowly — recovered to receive the kindness of parenis from the old warrior 
and his wife, and recovered to the consciousness of his hopeless situation. 
As he regained his health| h6 lost his spirits, and it was only after the lapse 
of years, when he had acquired so much of. the Indian language as to un* 
derstand and to make himself understood, that by the use of the powerful 
imagery with which his native Gaelic enabled him, by translation, to assail, 
in his own tongue, the feelings of his generous Indian benefactor, that he 
at last prevailed on him to favour his return to the white man*s land. 
When the Indian, after many severe struggles with the strong aflTection with 
which he had taken Donald as a son to his heart, had been at length in- 
duced to consent to his departure, he did not do the thin^ by halves, but 
gave him a strong escort, and amidst the lamentations of tne women, and 
uie blessings, after *their fashion, of the kind old ^an, he was 'sent ofT and 
safely conveyed to the nearest British settlement. 

" Wh6n Jeanie's two faithful attendants found the sleep, which they had 
fondly hoped would bring about her recovery, terminate in so dreadful a 
manner, t}iey united heart and hand in endeavours to do- her good ; to at- 
tend, to watch, to sooth her troubled spirit She knew neither of (hem, 
though she often spoke of both, and of her dead and her living child, and 
wailed over all their miseries, till their hearts were like to brea^. 

" I do not remember how long the poor young woman continued in this 
dreadful state, hut it was many, many months, and there were many varie- 
ties and changes took place in her situation. At length a physician of emi- 
nence coming on a visit to the neighbourhood, heard the deplorable story of 
these three excellent people, and came to their cottage. He saw and pre- 
scribed for Jeanie ; he gave much advice and'many directions : ^nd need I 
tell you how rigidly they were attended to and Obeyed, or with what 
intensity of hope and fear their influence upon her was watched ! The first 
symptom of improvement was her sleeping more quietly and freouently ; 
and, after every sleep, they fancied th.ey could see a nearer ana nearer 
advance towards reason. At last they found her sitting bathed in tears, 
and Donald placing himself by her side, she laid her head on his breast, 
continuing to' weep for hoiirs, till she fell again fast asleep in his arms. Their 
native good sense held both the cousins perfectly silent during this critical 
period. No sound was uttered, nothing wasdone likely to excite too strongly 
the returning powers of mind or memory, and in the course of a few weeks, 
her reason was perfectly restored, — saddened— r saddened beyond. hopes of 
ever more knowing joy on earth ; but the agonies which had overset her 
mind were gone, and she was calm and still. It was then they spoke to 
her of their relative situations, and appointed a time when she should decide 
which of them she would abide by. That time came, and the two une- 
aualled friends, with throbbing hearts, waited her decision. She approached 
toem slowly with her son in her ajrms, and as pale as marble. She went 
towards John, clasping the child to her heart. Convulsive sobs burst from 
her, and tears gushed from her eyes as she placed it in his arms — and 
with a violent enort quelling the fearful struggle in her breast, she expressed 
her deepest gratitude for all his affection ana tenderness lavished on her in 
every circumstance, of her lot — then taming to Donald, as she threw her 
arms abont his neck, she sobbed aloud, *I 'II go with thee, my love.' 

" Next morning, they set off ibr Greenock, where a ship was ready to 
sail with emigmnts for Canada. In that vessel they took their passag^e, 
.and their safe arrival was heard of^ but I havia never been able to obtaii 
any farther intelligence of their fate. As for most admirable Join, he' 
up 1^ little deserted home, and retunned to Gvs with his Aether, whr 

16—7 
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ohvge of and reared his little boy. His sister was servant at Camstra^ 
den, that sweet dwelling on the south edge of the loch. With her I often 
spoke of John. It was then a strong household, of the amiable and worthj» 
b<>th old aild young. But Camstradden is now deserted — its halU are 
empU — its inmates far away, or gone to more Enduring habitations — and 
the final fate of my noble and reTered friend is probably hidden from me 
forever." 



UTTLE ^>EGGY BAHN. 

Trudging onward towards what, in former iron times, had been an impor* 
tant military station, the mellow roll of a bass drum, iGind the shrill wail of 
a bagpipe, reached us at intervals iipon the soft summer breeze, and shortly 
after, two discharges of musketry, which rattled and reverberated among 
the surrounding hills, till the sound was lost in distance. The drum was 
silent for a time, and a sad stillness followed, which had — I do nU know 
why — something very mournful in it. "Aliel ma tuilFi; we're going 
away, but we'll never return," said Simon, sighing ; '*I should suppose 
that must be a soldier's funeral, some poor brave fellow's mortal warfare 
o'er !" On turning the brow of the hill we were descending, the truth of 
his conjecture was shown by a body of highland soldiers slowly moving oat 
of a church-yard, which, wit^ its many mouldering heaps and gray grave- 
stones, lay before us on the plain below ; and never can I express the 
effect upon my ifeelings, while the beautiful and sad nptes of** Lochaber no 
more," solemnly played by a fine military band, was pouring softly on^ 
my ear. 

By the time we had reached the low wall which surrounded tiic burying- 
ground, the crowd were nearly gone. We stood in silence looking on the 
&w that remamed, and that few dropped away, till none was led but a (all 
soldier, who stood with his back to us, as motionless as the stones which 
surrounded him. At length he knelt down, and lifted in his arms from the 
new-made grave a little boy, whose sobs and cries now reached us, min- 
gled with convulsive exclamations of " O papa ! papa ! papa 1 Let me go 
to papa I" Affected with one feeling, we entered the church-yard, and ap- 
proached the spot without uttering a sound. The. soldier, on perceiving 
strangers near him, turned his back, and held close to his breast the sobbing, 
exhausted child ; who, on the least motion to quit the side of the grave, 
renewed his heart-piercing shrieks. " O Allan, Allan, let me go to papa ; 
you said he was gone to a good place, but they have put him into that 
sole ; I want to go there — ^I want to go to papa. O papa^ papa ! do n't take 
me away from papa. *' God help thee, little darkng innocent orphan,'' 
said Simon, with tears gushing from his eyes ! No human heart was proof 
against the tender influence oi his beautiful voice, for it poured out the pure 
feelings of the most benevolent heart, and the proud soldier turned on hioi 
a face streaming with tears. '* Dearest child!" continued Simon, "you 
shall go to papa some time afler this, but have patience, it cannot be just 
now." " O ]3Apa, pa^a ! Oh, let me, let me go to papa," repeated the poor 
innocent, raising his little hands and eyes in supplication, " Oh, do n't take 
me away from my papa !" " Charlie,, my darling Charlie," cried the soldier 
in an agony, " have you forgotten your mother? What will your dear mother 
think of your staying away so long from her?" , "Oh, mother knows I am 
going with papa. I told her I would never leave papa 7— oh, let me eo to 
papa I" " The child is so worn out," said Simon to the soldier, " that if you 
sit dpwn and indulge him, he will soon fall asleep." iThis the young man 
instantly did, throwing a fold of his plaid over him to keep off* the glare of 
the flun; an^ the litue weary^ exhausted rooumei's cenvulaive am and 
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fiefavy 6ri'09 gradually lobsided into sleep, not calfOf but blissful in compari* 
son of his waking wretchedness. 

During the silence we observed, while the soldier lulled die poor child, 
be lon^ and steadily fixed his mournful eyes upon. Simon's face; and, 
at length, slowly and lowly repeated, " O Appin! O Lochaber! ray 
mother's land ! I have seen that face, and heard that voice in dear Appin 
or Lochaber ! Am I looking at Simon Frazer ? My own mother's de.ar 
cousiq Simon !" Simon started to, his feet, and seizing the soldier's offered 
hand, exclaimed, '^Andis it little AllaYi Stewart I see, war-worn and 
Weather-beaten into a man before his tinie !" This was an affecting recogni- 
tion to both, and several times the poor soldier repeated — ^* Oh, when you 
spoke to this poor child, even before I saw your face, it went to my heart. 
It was not like a cold lowland voice, it . was the sound of hdme and of 
Lochaber P' *' And who is this darling child ?" said Simon. This ques- 
tion'excited the young man's gnef^fVeso. ** Simon^ 0".Baid he, " I feel as if 
I were at home or in Lochaber wheh I am speaking to you^ and am not 
afraid of your seeing my face wet with tears for my dear master's son, laid 
there in his narrow bed !" ^The child wa^ now fast-asleep, and cautiously 
rising with him in his arms, he proceeded by a back way to the desolated 
house of the new-made widow and orphan* We accompanied him to the 
door, and fonnd its appearance most attractive, a little elegant spot. Who 
— casually passing its little flowery gate and porch, and windows twined 
round with blossoms— * could have imagined or thought of the wo and deso- 
lation within 1 

In the eveninj^ Allan came by appointment to our lodgings, and after 
much conversation with Simon upon the family and fallen fortunes of his 
late master's father, he proceeded r — ''You know, better than I can tell, 
that the ravages and burnings and harryin^s and massacres of '45, have 
left little more, from father to son, of the few remaining Appin Stewarts 
than their name. Some are tenants, some are even cottars on the estate 
of their fathers — but woe 's me ^ — we '11 not think of that During the 
hottest of the war in Spain, a recruiting party having come to Lochaber, 
Charles, though scarcely. seventeen, what v^ith the true Highland blood in 
his heart, and the dread of becoming burdensome to his father and sisters, 
could not brook to live any longer idle in the glen, and without a word to 
any one but myself on the subject, he enlisted. There was a sad lamenta- 
tion in Appin and Lochaber when the beautiful youth departed, and bitterly 
the kind heart of his father and sisters were wrung. But when the recruits 
marched through th6 glens with our bagpipes playing ' Lochaber no. more,' 
among many a sad and heavy heart, none was sadder or , sorer than thot 
heart of his own sweet little cousin Margaret Stewart, though she neither 
spoke nor wept She, so little and so fair, that we called her, in the glen. 
Little Peggy Bahn,'*' the name of the beautiful old tune so oflen played by 
the band at Fort William. . ' 

*' You may be sure I did not stay behind my young master. I was so 
young, at first they would not enlist ifie ; but the conduct of the boys under 
Stewart, atMaida, at last ind^ced them to take me on. We were soon 
embarked, safely landed id Portugal, and,. I may say, were marched directly 
to battle. I tried, to be as much as possible with and near my dear master 
and comrade. But, oh! how different we found the regular fighting and 
battles of a vast army from what our young ignorant mmds and burning 
hearts had fancied, from the descriptions of battles fought in the glens, 
where each man's individual valour brought each man nis own share of 
applause and honour. But when thousands and tens of thousands are 
coliocted into one great moving mass, how fruitless ai)d hopeless it seems 

♦ White, or hit. 
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for a poor young; friendlesa recruit to distinguish himself, confined, by the 
Btrictnesa of discipline, from ever darin ^ to follow the impulse of bis own 
bravery, although his heart were butsting with it ! Yet we did find that 
even among those nearly countless multitudes, a man's and even a boy*s 
character wonderfully soon becomes known, and the , virtuous, steady, and 
brave are speedily marked. He did distinguish himself veiy so6n, and was 
made a corporal on the spot, and shortly after a sergeant. While a sergeant, 
be had sav^d the family of a mined Spanish nobleman from outrage, and 
aa he positively refused to accept otrnoney or other remuneration, the 
grateful man, determined not to let him go without some proof of his re^rd, 
went to a. secret reccSS, and brought a small roll of canvass, which he 
pblioed him to receive as a memorial of one he had eternally obliged, telling 
him It was a valuable Spanish painting, which had been. saved from the 
rapacity of the French. This little precious roll, his first riches, was given 
in charge by his commanding ofBcer to a friend returning to Scotland, and 
hither it was brought in safety. 

".When fighting amon^ the mountains, we seamed more at home, and 
many a time we uessed the idle days, -^ days we then thought idly spent 
in trying to run races up Ben-nevis. Little thought we at the time of the 
use we should have for the powers of foot thus acquired ! One day, in a 
narrow defile among the mountains, our pa:rty was suddenly attacked by 
an ambuscade, the rifleqnen of which, taking aim at the officers, brought 
down captain, lieutenant, and ensign,, at the first fire. * Allan,* said my 
master, pointing to some distance, ' see yonder,' and I saw the ensign, on 
one knee, defending the colours against three of the enemy, even in the 
jaws of death. ' Folbw me, Allan,' he cried ; but before we could reach 
the spot, he was killed, and the ruffians, unable to unclasp the death-^ripe 
of the fing;ers from the shaft of' the standard, had with one blow cut offtne 
hand. Still the colours were held fast, for the brave and blessed boy hid 
so screwed and entangled the silk round and round his arm, which clung 
aa with the spasm of death to his breast, that in their fierce and hurried 
efiorts to tear it away, the whole body of that gallant son of a widowed and 
childless mother rose with it At that instant we got up to them, with 
bayonets fixed, and my master setting a foot on each side of the ensign's 
body, fought there like a tiger, till there was a heap of dead around us. 
He then disen<;aged the colours from the valiant young arm round which 
they were wrapped, and waved them in the air. Tms contest for the 
standard had for a few minutes disengaged us from the rest of our party, 
and we saw with anguish that one part of the Frencl;i were in possession 
of the pass, while our men were retreating, slowly, but still retreating, 
before another^ 'Allan,' he said, 'let us try whiit we can do I' And 
mercifully at that instant we sawthe piper, and the piper saw the colours, 
and in that instant he did change his tune I By a few desperate effi>rts we 
gained the summit of a rock on one side of the pass, and hurriedly fixing 
the standard 1n a high cleft, by main strength we rolled over a tremendous 
atone, which fell into the midst of the enemy crowded in the goi^ge below. 
Blessed be the piper and the standard! the very moment our men hea^rd 
the joyful sound, and saw the colours waving on the rock, it acted like 
ma^c. Wounds, and grief, and shame, were forgotten; and like the 
wildest mountain goat9 they mounted the nearly perpendieular precipice. 
The moment they found footing on a stone that would shelter them, each 
in his turn took a station and poured in a destructive fire on the enemy, 
who were soon dislodged, and retreating from the pass, afterwards fell into 
the hands of the guerillas. 

** Our first care was to look after the wounded, amon^ whom we fbund 
the captain and lieutenant, both perfectly sensible, though faint from loss of 
blood and unable to move. What must (ave been the feelings of two brave 
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men to situated ! They had the most confuted idea^f what had been ^o^ 
in^ on» having aupp<)sed on hearing the pipes ehrtek out the attack and the 
finng commence, that ^ome. unlooked-for reinforeemeni had arrived ; and 
on being told the real state of the case, nothibg could eiqual their gratitude 
and admiration of my dear master^s conduct. On this occasion he was 
made an ensign and myself a sergeant ; and some time after, a beautiful 
little gold cup was presented to him by his regiment, and our colonel and 
aJl his brother officers gave him marks of their regard. After the battle of 
Thoulouse, we ^ot leave of absence ; and high on the list of heutenanta, 
and higher still m the estimation of the regiment, he returned with a palpi- 
tating heart to Appin, where his little Peggy Eahn ^became his wife. She 
had suffered persecution during his absenceThaving unhappily attracted the 
regard of a Campbell, who came there in some capacity under government, 
and who thought he conferred upon her the highest honour and happiness 
a woman could receive, when he gav^ her to understand it was his inten- 
tion tomarcy her. And his vengeance knew no bounds when he was rejected, 
I doubt not with secret horrbr, but without one outWard expression of it. 
Finding that neither bribes nor threats could induce her father to use hie 
authority over his 4ovel;f child in his behalf, — his revenge was sleepless 
until he had succeeded in persecuting him out of his farm and all his prop- 
erty ; and having brought him to the verge of beggary, the fever of his 
mind brought oti a violent illness which carried him offm a few days, and 
my good old master and the ladies took bis little despairing orphan to their 
own home. ' There we found her on our return from the wars, and there wa 
lived in perfect bliss a little while. Butauch bliss is not intended as the p6r- 
tion of this life. The foe of mankind escaped from Elba, and once more we 
said farewell to Lochaber. At Waterloo my dear master received a shot in his 
breast, -^ the ball was extradled, but it left a cough, and in the following 
autumn he came home to his old fa-ther, to his afiectionate sisters, to his little 
Peggy and her infant son, strengthless and ghastly. I think the first sight of 
him carried death to his fkther's heajrt. He did not survive the shock a month* 
Then came the fierce fever of the patriots for reducing the army and navy. 
My dear master was in the second battalion. Of course, though he had fought 
his way.to a company, all but his half-pay was lost.. But he never complained. 
He thought the utmost he could do was only his duty, femd all his promo- 
tions he received as the ^ift of his superiors. His native air, goat^s milk, 
and a naturally fine constitution, seem^ for a time to rcQovate his frame. 

** He led the highlands with, his darling little Peggy and her son, and 
established himself here, where he could obtain constant employment for 
his pen from the paymaster and adjutant of a regiment in the barracks. 
This, with the unwearied industry^ ingenuity, and rational A'ugality of his 
little Peggy, enabled them slowly and cautiously to take and furnish a Heat 
small house and little garden, in the most beautiful manner. He had brought 
the seeds of mady plants and shrubs from the mountains and rocks of 
Spain, and here they were planted and grew. His precious wife's busy 
little fingers did all that could be done with needles and scissors, and 
through her ingenuity, old huge military trunks and boxes, and other lumber,^ 
were changed into handsome couches, sofas, and window-seats^ made soft 
with cushions of coarse wool and heather, and covered with material of the 
commonest sort, to which her taste could give an air of elegance which is 
wanting in matiy an expensive decoration. His fine Spanish picture was 
handsomely framed, ano^ with hik ^Id cup, bis Watenoo medal„ and his , 
wound, nnade the sum of his acquisitions in the war. A small pension wM 
granted him on account of his wound. But it was neither a lost leg, nor 
arm, nor eve; and though lost health is a greater evil than any of those^ 
and though he wo^ld boldly have represented a similar case in behalf of t 
friend, hm conld ask nothing for hhnself. 
7» 
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" Here bis wife brov^t him a daaghter, and in ffae tweet society of tbeia 
three beloTcd objects he was perfectly happy. But the enemy was mioinff 
all within. His strensth decayed '—his cough increased — and 1 obserrea 
him cautiously conceal his pocket-handkerchiefe from his wife. A sudden 
exertion brought all to a close.' The injured blood-vessel burst, he Topiited 
blood, became asthmatic, lost his Toice, and a few days of 8ufierin« (or 
himself, and agony for his wife, brought him — where you saw bim lara to- 
day." Allan's lips and Toice quivered as be drew near the end of his 
narration, the last words of which were nearly inarticulate. When he 
stopped, he threw back his head on his chair, and pressed his bonnet with 
both his hands over his ikce, from under which tears streamed, while his 
broad manly chest jieaved as if convulsed. We all continued sflent for 
some time, till Allan, pursuing the current of his own thoughts, exclaimed, 
" What is to become of her and her two infants, I cannot foresee. Bat I 
think she is dyins. She never sheds a tear — never utters-a gtoan ; — she 
attends to the children — sees every thing properly done — but the stillness 
of death is upon her, something far more dreadnil than the most violent 
erief. I think her fond' young heart is broken or crushed beyond discovery 
by this fatal blow. But I must go," said he, starting to his feet, **l have 
been too long away from them," and (promising to return next night) be 
hurried away. 

Next night, no Allan came. When it was wearing late, we were told 
a gentlemen from Sergeant Stewart wished. to see us, and a grave genteel- 
lookinj^youtb was inlroduced. He spokis with the North-Highlanoaocent, 
and said he had come at the desire of Allan Stewart, to explain the cause 
of his being finable to see us as be bad promised. "Nothing unfoKunate 
has occurred, i trust ?" said Simon, Iqokihg anxiously into the stranger's 
face. The young man paused, as if he scarcely knew what to answer, 
and at last said, " They are all in the same health as when Allan Stewart 
saw you. But it is an old remark that misfortunes do not come single, and 
lest by anv happy chance it should even so happen, you know our govern- 
ment has laid on the fearful tax upon death, which doubles and quadruples 
the miseries of the most miserable^ even in an increasing ratio to the ex-> 
tremity of their wretchedness.'* " Has payment of .that fearful tax been 
claimed even so soon 7" said SiMon. *' Not payment," replied the stranger ; 
'* but the persons appointed for taking inventories, and fixing the value of 
the whole contents of a dead man's house, under ^be sanction of thia statute 
of sin and shame, have thereby an appalling engine of vengeance in their 
power, such as no human creature should be trusted with, les% as in the 
presebt case, they should be actuated by any malice against the dead or 
the living." *< Oh," said Simon, with a heavy groan, and uplifled hands 
aikd eves, '<andin Scotland, the land of freedom —dare such things be 
done 7" After a pause, he asked if the stranger ''was intimate in the 
family, or knew what had happened." ** I never beard of them till yester- 
day," he replied, ** nor saW any of them till to-day. It is but a short time 
since I came to the lowlands as clerk to a writer in extensive business, and 
it is but two days ago, I learned that he is one of 4he legal extortioners for 
the collecting ot this tax, the thoughts of which make my hi^ir stand on 
end. Abhor it I did^ as every rational being must, from the first moment I 
was capable of thinking — bat never till to-day di^ I know the deep dam- 
nation of his deed who first imagined it, and so mancsuyred as to nx it as 
s^«rmanent curse upoii his country." ''God bless you, my dear yonnp 
•tA tnger," said Simon, in great emotion, as he rose and gave nim bis, hand! 
'*'\ ''ere you one of those who went to the poor young creature's boose IW 
"1 X ms," he replied ; " I attended my employer as clerk to note the value 
*4f ti 9 property, which was to be fixed by a heavy old man who accona- 
panit4 us as appraiser, but who, In reality, performed no such dwty. The 
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▼ai^onr mtes were h\\ fixed by Campbell, my cmjrfoyer," "CampbeH," 
repeated . Simdn, '''xsan it be poasible it wae the man who ruined her father, 
and brought him 'to an untimely grave ?** " The same,*! replied the stran- 
ger. ^' I nave learned he bears a deadly grudge against the whole family, 
especially the poor young Widow; whom having, on some former occasion, 
deeply injured, he of course hated with a fervour of hatred proportioned to 
the injury done or attempted.*' •* You have iiotlooked idly on numan life," 
said Simon ; " and id it possible the villain was cruel to the helpless girl in 
her desolation ?" " Not personally," he replied, " for he durst not y but I 
win tell you all that passed. - ■ . . ,: 

** Before 1 came here just now, Sergeant Stewart told ^tne had spent the 
early part of this day in removing from the house the traces of the mourn- 
ful duties of yesterday ; and, with the assistance of the servant girl, in 
restoring every^ thing to its wonted place and order, af^er having compared 
them with the inventories, whibh the accurate and methodical youn^ woman 
had made out, of every article in' their possession. ; Aifter this, he had gone 
to give her up those papers, accounts, and keys, and fonnd her for the first 
time sitting in weeds, with her two infants also dressed in, mourning: the 
English clergyman's wife, with rational consideration for one too deeply 
wretched to think of any external s^mhel of grief, having ordered all that 
was needful. He had be,en exceedinglv overcome, with this first sight of 
her, in her altered dress ; and it was long before he could speak at all, 
although, she, as he said, with the same immoveable serenity, as if a corpse 
were speaking, proceeded distinctly to discuss their business. This was 
scarcely over when a loud mde knock startled them both, and made the 
children shriek ; her benumbed countenance assumed a look of terror, and 
she cladped her little^ bloodless hands strongly together. The outer door 
having been instantly opened by the'^rl, ttfey heard loud cheerful speaking 
in the lobby, — but (he instant the sound of the voices reached her ear, she 
suiik back in her chair, her features shrunk, her eyes fixed, and Allan 
thought She Was dead. Sonne undefined terror also filled the little hearts 
of her two poor innocents, whoaie cries^were stilled, and they stood gasping 
and gazinv upoii.her in sjjlence. Allan snatched a restorative medicine 
which had been sent for his poor madter, and poured some into her half^ 
open month; she swallowed it, and 'soon aAer the appearance .of death 
Wore off-^' O Allan! Allan!' she said, as intdligence returned to her 
eyes, ' Oh, I know that voice !' I have caiise to know it ! Ha has come 
here for some cruel purpose at such a time ! Oh, the last time I heard that 
dreadful vj'ce.* 

^'^These'^ere the first words spoken with anything' like natpral emotion 
|hat Allan had heard^ and, though exceedingly perplexed and unhappy 
about this straqge visitation, he felt comfort in again hearing the natural , 
tones of her sweet ^oice. They heard the men go into a sitting room .; and, 
commanding herself, she said to him eteadily,'* Allan, ffo to these people; 
hot you;must make a promise. before you leave me* You mustproniise 
not to answer them even if they provoke you. If yod do^ you will bring 
yourself into trouble, and brth^ greater poverty oh these orplians. Remem- 
ber what I say, you have always bravely resisted the enenby in the field) it 
is now your duty to resist the enemy in your own hei^rt, and to' conauer 
your passion. These men come on a sad office — ^they come to tax- the widow 
and tne orphan, because we have lost him who was our all upon earth. 
Bat Allan, God is still and ever our Protector in heaven. — Remember that 
we are ever under the eye of God.. Submit to the laws, and keep your 
tamper, for ray sake, dear Allan, for my sake ! and these little lambs !' In 
the stran/vest con^sion of mind Allan left the room, quite unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of what she had said, or what the laws had to do 
with his bniTe, dead uiaster's house, who had diod wifthout owini^ any nuui 
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ft farthing. A§ for mself^" oontinaed the stranger, *< aa we wera ap> 
proaching the hoase, I felt myself instinctirely walking on tiptoe, leat 1 
should make the slightest noise ; but niy two companions positively seem- 
ed to talk and laugh the louder as we drew near^ and the moment we were 
within arm's length of the knocker, Campbell seized it and made it thgnder 
till the very door shook. I could not restrain^ mvaelf from saying that I 
thought a less ruffian-like noise would have gafned us admission . — ' Thiak 
you so, my tender youth?' said he ; ' my loud tattoo won't disturb the gal- 
lant captain now, you know, so do nutlet it afflict your gentle hearL* A ter- 
rified servant girl opening ^e door at tbe instant, fortunately prevented 
m^ saying what I wished ; and after a Kttle reflection, I came to the deter- 
mination to notice, with all my powers of attention, every item that was 
said or dope, but not to utter one syllable, let them do or say what they 
might ; and it was fortunate that anything has occurred • to make me 
take and keep that resolution, for it was not easy ! They drove past the 
well-bred, astonished servant like wild eattle, and with rude noisy mirth, 
stood remarking on all they saw in the beautiful little lobby, on which, 
though I knew not the inmates^ I scarcely could look without a tear, espe- 
cially on hearing the deplorable cries of little children from one of the 
rooms — sounds which only excited their low and detestable efibrts to be 
witty. Campbell kicked open the door of an elegant sitting room," the sight 
of which renewed their vulgarity and impertinence, — and the little servant 
eirl, who had fo'lowed us into the room, seemed appalled and struck speech- 
less with astonishment ' At the moment that the savage tax-gatherer had, 
in spite of her remonstrances, set his heavy foot upon a fine fancy table, 
which creaked and quivered under his weight, while he attempted to tear a 
very beautiful painting by main force from the wall, a fine young soldier 
entered the room, whom I soon 'found was Sergeant Stewart. He called 
out in an aathoritative voice to the fellow^ who coolly cast a look athwart his • 
shoulder at him, as he descended with his prize, and continued to converse 
with his companions, without^deigning an answer to either 'man or maid. 
But Allan since told me, that Took fixed him to 'th6 sp^t, for in the detesteid ■ 
countenance turned on him for a moment, he reCb^ieed Campbell, the per- 
secutor of little Peggy Bahn, as he habitually calls the young widow, and 
of her gray-haired father. He had a conniscd remembrance of havings 
heard ofa tax upon death, and a tax upon legacies, and that this bad man 
had made these the means ef pillaging the little orphan; but, accustomed 
to the figurative Gaelic idiom, he had looked on such expressions as meta- 
phorical. — He knew that this was Britain, that his kindred wer^ amon^ 
the mountains and glens of Lochaber, and though freedom did not liye bq 
wildly there as she once did, he knew that William of Glenco, and the 
.other William, were years and years ago crumbled into dust, and never, 
even in His darkest imaginations, had dreamed that a horror like this was 
real ! * VCTytrue, as you most juistly remark, deaeon, fine furniture and 
• elegant, indeed,' were the first words Allan heard after he recovered the 
power of attention. ' A sumptuous dwelling, collector, and a costly, who- 
ever paid the piper, as the saying is,' grunt^ forth this Mr. Deatxm Con- 
vener of the Trades, appraiser and undertake ; *no want of the craitQie 
corafi)rts here, collector.' * Booty, hooty,' rejoined the knowing collector. 
* Here is some of it in its origmal shape ! I have heard of this booty before 
now,' he added, with a sagacious screed to his throat. Allan chewed his 
tongue to keep it from c^rsin^ the calumniator aloud, and having fbrtified 
his patience by remembering his promise, he said respectfully — * My mas- 
ter received that pieture as. a keepsake from a Spanish nobleman, v^hose 
hoiMe he saved from pillage and his family from outrage. He had posi- 
Uvely refused to accept of any recompense whatever ; and, — * * H-e-m,' half- 
fffoaned, half-sneered forth the gurgling deacon, * an easy towld tale 1* 
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* Vastly,' rejoinsd tho collector, with a jerk up of the eyebrows, and that 
air of easy careless superiority which ^marks that a man wishes to hav^ it 
clearly understood he is aboVe being deceived. • But if it toere true, it 
shows the cunning of the loopy dog.' * Siri* said Allan, with a roice and a 
glare and a stamp of his foot that made the room and its inmates start and 
shake. They both looked appalled — but Campbell first recovering his eff:on- 
tery, addressed Allan with, * Well, sir, what have you to say V Allun had 
had a moment to think, and only said, calmly but sternly — *I ^'arn you, 
sir, once for all, take care how you utter a disrespectful word of my master, 
now in heaven !' 'Man,' said, the impudent villain-, *l was going to speak 
of the Spaniard f' stopping without being able to end the sentence. 

* Were you?' said Allan, with an expression of voice so ludicrous, that I 
wheeled round on my heel to hide the irresistible laugh which convulsed 
my face. ' H-e-m,' gurgled the deacon, with a holy wave of his pendulous 
cheeks, 'hem! an idol. ottering! an idol offering; I misdoubt me' much, 
collector ! At first when it took my e'e, and I saw that raw o' bairns' heads 
round the feet o' the woman, I conceited thi^ it might be Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusijig to be comforted because they were not — but 
I'm sah* misdoubting, collector, I'm sair misdoubting, it's a far.ither wo- 
man, the scarlet woman o' this Revelations, collector, what think ye ?' '^ 

''During the deacon's critical discussions, the collector had been dif« 



ferdntly occupied, having the back of the picture towards him, on which 




gm she had but decent shoon and stockings on !' But the deacon's words 
^11 on deaf ears, for the worthy collector nad been musing over another 
note scrawled on the canvass, then clearing his voice with a crow of delight, 
he read aloud, 'This picture valued in France at four thousand francs,' and 
again, ' The general offered me four hundred guineas for this picture ; but 
I never will sell what, from the moment it was mine, I devoted to my k>v« 
jnLochaber!' 'Love in Locbaber,' gurgled the deacon, through bis fat 
throat, very much puzzled. ' A wealthy man, sir, a wealthy man, sir. 
Could sport with his hundreds, as podrvou or. I, deacon, could not venture 
to do with our penny pieces, deacon ! Four hundred guineas to sport away 
on love in Ijochaber ; the hundredth part o' 't would buy a good deal of love 
in Lochaber, I trow ; he, he, he, deacon ! guineas are not quite so plenty 
as love ifi Lochaber, I 'm thinkins:, deacon !' In vain Allan bit his tongue. 
He seemed to grow ten feet high as ho fixed his fieryeyes on Campbell's 
alarmed face, saying, ' Did four hundred guineas buy you much love in 
Lochaber — Duncan Breck Campbell?' He coloured nearly purple at 
these words, while the honest soldier's bright eyes still pierced him through ; 
for it so happened that there was a> sum of four hundred guineas, the pro- 
perty of little Pegi^'s father, which the villain got into his possession, and 
finally swindled him out of. At last, collectmg all his impudence, he 
turned up6n Allan, with the air of an ofiended person, and, ' What are yeu 
starins at, sir ?' ' I am looking for an answer to my question,' said Allan, 
with the most irresistible simplicity of manner. Campbell wheeled ai>out, 
biting his lip, and his face and hands <iuivering with rage and hat^d, 
determined to have his revenge, as he cried, 'Come, deacon, come; we 're 
wastii^ time here — and' you, there,' as he would have addressed a slave ; 
and raising his elbow in the direction where I stood, to intimate it was roe 
he meant; 'jot down in the mventory one Spanish picture. Since four 
hundred guineas were refused for it, it may well be appraised at five hun- 
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dred peoDds. Down with it^ I say.' 'Ocb, the eedol, the eedol !^ granted 
the deacon, ' the unclean thing— r the scarlet woman in the precious land 
of the blessed Maister John Knox — and the blessed and pious Maister 
George Bewhunon — Lord sain their memories! the land purg^ frae 
eedols wi* the bluid o* the martyrs, as the saying id, — and hech, sirs! 
here 's mair papistry ' — letting fall a Book of Common Prayer, elegantly 
bound, and wiping his greasy nngers on the window curtain, as if they had 
sustained pollution from the blessed book they had defiled. * It is a hand- 
some book,* said Campbell, 'it cost one guinea or two at least, whatever 
the picture did ; down with it, — is it down at two guineas ? Here 's a four 
or five f uinea Bible, down with that ; come, let 's lose no more time.' 
The books ranged in the shelves of a niche, were all in fine bindings, being 
mostly presents from many friends to the two tasteful youn^ creatures, as 
Uieir various inscriptions intimated ; through these individually he rau^ 
heaping guineas upon guineas faster than 1 could write. And, following 
the same system with every article in the room and in the house, himstif 
appraised them all at the most enormous rates. $o far was Allan fixim 
comprehending the purpose of this proceeding, that he felt gratified at the 
high estimation in which his dear mai^^ter^s property was held ; and Was 
often as much pleased as he was astonished at the romantic value put upon 
the old rubbish which his own ingenuity and his mistress's neatness and 
taste had vamped into the appearance of fashionable furniture. Through 
every nook and crevice, did these ruthless exactors nimmage like rats ; 
rating, at unheard-of prices, every kettle and pan and pot and old towel — 
nay, the very lumber m the loft of an out-house, stuff intended for burning, 
they mounted up to ten guineas, though no honest man would have given 
half a crown for it 

" On returning through the lobby, ' Here is another room,' said Campb6lL 
going towards the door with a long stride and stamp. Allan instantly laid 
Eis clenched fist on the lock. *It is my mistress's room,' said he, as he 
glared fiercely on the intruder; *y6u must not enter here.' Campbell 
([nailed for a moment under every movement of Allan's, they were so 
abrupt, and so fearless, and so unlike the common, every-day ^tyle of pro- 
ceeding; — he was so powerful, and so brave, and looked at once so will- 
ing and so able to take vengeance upon him. But this was the natural 
cowardice of guilt. The lapse of a few moments reistored his presence of 
mind and his effi^ntery. He knew he was safe from any danger of per- 
sonal violence, and that hq could at any time find means to revenge himself 
on a poor young soldier, who thought of nothing but the straight-forward 
open highway of honesty and truth, '/must not!' he repeated, attempt- 
ing, though vainly, to return the glare of Allan's eyes ; ' none of your 
musts to me, sir. I care as little for your Stewart tartans and your Water- 
loo medal, as I do for yoiir insolent eyes and sav^e trade that won it. / 
am doing my duty to my country and government, in the peacableezercise 
of a peaceable office, and the law will protect me , so j^ou need not expect 
to fnghten me with a stare.' ' Where is the protection of the laws for 
those who need it7' cried Allan bitterly, 'when such as you dare enter the 
house of mourning, and. outrage every sacred feeling, and violate the sanc- 
tuary of tlie helpless widow and orphan.' ' Oh,' sajd the brave Campbell, 
attempting to sneer and be witty, * do 'nt be afraid of the sanctitv of your 
pretty widow. She shall be safe from — ' * Brute,' interrupted Allan, start- 
ing forward on him with such violence that the terrified villain recoiling, 
reeled to the wall. ' Allan, Allan !' said the sod voice of the poor girl 
within, I open the door, and keep your promise.' Slowly and reluctantly 
Allan yielded to necessity, and as she closed the door of a closet upon her- 
self and her children, he entered with the two legal executors of this 
BritUh Ufw, The deacon had taken no other part in what had passed, 
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than at inteiral^ gurgling forth a few grunts of disapprobation or applause, 
as the case demanded, and during the fierce conference at the door, had 
stood aside in much fear and wonder ; the cause of it evidently had never 
found its way into bis fat brains. Campbell, with vengeance broiling his 
heart, soon assumed his assured indifference of manner, and as they en- 
tered, said, with a joyous look round, 'Another handsome apartment, dea- 
con.* * Neither scant nor want here — as the saying is,» gurgled the wise 
roan. ' A handsome, snuf, soil chair your lioly widow enjoys in her sanc- 
tuanr,* proceeded CampheU, kicking with his toe, as he passed, a soat fitted 
up by Allan out of an old round box, and covered by his mistress with 
leather stained by herself. < Three guineas did not put that there. DoWn 
with it — three guineas, I say, and cheap it is.' * A pretty seat and soft^* 
rejoined the gurgling deacon, through his disgusting^ wheezing windpipe, 
every word from which forced an involuntary instinctive cough and clearing 
of my own, as if that could have sufficed to clear out the Sfal chimney of 
the offensive burgher. ' A pretty seat, and soft,' he replied, turning round 
while he lifted up the skirts of his coat, and attempted to insert his clumsy 
flesh into it. But the castors, on which the worthy old box was set, wi^n 
honest indignation, instantly rolled away from the protruded encumbrance, 
and the fat lubber fell, like a turtle dn his back, upsetting the chairs in his 
wallowing efforts to lise again. ' Keep me, Baillie! what's come o'er ye, 
man ?' cried Campbell, wheeling rouna at the din — but at the instant his 
whole. attention was absorbed in the supposed fine chair, which Allan's 
activity had not managed to set up to fast as to prevent him getting sight 
of it Curiosity and impertinence overcame even his desire of fixing high 
prices ; and he rudely turned it over with many alow-muttered exclamation, 
and semi-oath. * Ad save us ! the mean be^^riy wretches ! all outside show ! 

gilded misery and penury ! What the sorrow is it ! me if it is n't some 

bit of an old rotten box ! oh, the mean dirty Lochaber pride and vanity ! the 
poor wretched whited sepulchres,' — * But within ye are ravening wolves,' 
continued Allan in the same low deliberate tone : * wo unto you scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye devour widows' houses, and for a pretence ■ 
make long prayers : verily ye shall receive the greater damnation.' The 
scribe did not find it convenient to hear this qj^uotation, but proceeded to 
animadvert on the real nature of the poor furniture he had been rating so 
high ; * and to think of the ignorant Lochaber stirk,' he mumbled between' 
his teeth, * to hear all that rotten rubbish valued as if it had been real honest, 
genuine furniture, and never to say a word. But he 's had his lesson, I war- 
rant, and, since their pride is dearer to them than tlieir penny, let themtak' it, 
for their comfort.' This friendly soliloquy, carried on as he went about the 
room, turning up and turning over with foot and hand the various articles 
it contained, was partly heard — but. was far from being understood by 
Allan — to whom the whole lousiness of searching the house, taking an in- 
ventory, and appraising the furniture, was as yet an inscrutable mystery of 
iniquity and lawless power. 

Afler going over every thing within the room, including the infant's cradle 
and little stool, on which lay her doll, the value of which was no doubt en- 
grossed with the rest, — *open this door,' said the savage, as he struck it 
with a stick in his hand. < I cannot, and / vnU not open that door,' said . 
Allan, with firmness. * It is the last and only corner you have Jefl my poor 
lady to shelter herself and her infants.' < Open the door,' I say, reiterated 
he with vengeance in his voice. * / ioiU nott so help me God !' said Allan. 
* Oh, very well, as you please. I take you two witnesses he twice refused 
to open the door. Give me the punch ;' which, seizing from mjr hand, he 
was proceeding to force the bolt, when it slowly opened from within, and 
the beautiful, even though ghastly spectre of its unfortunate inmafte, with 
her infant in her arm, and leading her boy, walked sedately out with 



)wr Urg« dark efca in but ikce u >he pused, and ■ lind horror tfttad attr 
it M liB iUhmI IriDslixed, wbile Allan op«D^ Ihe door of the room for ber. 
Fur myielf I wu awe-*triick, and felt both giief aad shame at foTOuag ■ 
member ur*uch a trio. 'Die blood seemed to gush lo Campbrll's bead as 
■he diiapptared, aJid changed the colour of the cUj to purple, when, re- 
covering hie voice and hie audacity, be extlairoed, 'Confound thatwoman'a 
e^ea ! To think that a man ahould ehiver before a thing like Mat .' Deuce 
taka her, 1 *i«h I hod ne^er aeen her face !' This was not intended for 
Allan, hut he heard it on entering, and laiuing his handa and eyea, and 
■coming logrow tailer as he epoke, he solemnly said, 'The God whoia pro- 
■ent knows wheUiei <*' hia not cauae to wish you never had !' There Hua 
evidently aome acoeteible cornet in Campbelf's etnscience, where horror, 
Wtnorae or terror could enter fo? a moment. But the (icndwilhm insUntlj 
expelled Ihe anwelcoaie intiudera, and now, as formerly, when scared and 
■mitten by Allan, benpeedily recovered ihe atail, and hid the trouble of hia 
■pirit under habilual impudence and cunning, 'Bo, bo,' cried he, 'you 
knew what you were about, Mr. Sergeant, when you would have kept us 
DuloftbiaTecosB. Openthiaacnitoirc, 1 say. Open it,' he repeated, e{rik- 
ins onlbe lotk with hia fiat, 'or doyou^Jwosel should open it mypelf?' sa 
he triumphantly held up the punch. ' You mimt wait till I bring the key, 
if you please.' ' I will not please to wait long, I can tell you,' he rejojnsd, 
and Allan had little wiah to let them tarry there without him ; but before 
ha could return, Campbell had opened the drawers below, and was toesinf 
out on the floor all his beloved master's wearing apparel, which two houia 
before he had arranged and laid away. ' You profane ruffian !' he cried, 
ashadattodonhmi; 'aUndback.i aay,' and ha awune him with one fling 
ofhispowoirularminto the middle oftheroom they had left ' Youiillain,' 
•ociferatcd Campbell, as joon m he had recovered hie breath, ' jou dare to 
deforce ■ king'a officer in ths discharge of his duty! The lawa shall protect 
ini',«ndtollii;la*sl shall have recourse against the outragea of every such 
bloody-minded Lochaber rebel as you, bom and bred to pillage and murder.' 
> Duncan Carapboll,' said Allan, with atem composure, 'youTinow that what 
you My ia a calumny and a lie, and I eare nolfor your foolish abuse ofmyseli; 
butdon't provoke me farther. I am only a poor toldier, ilia true. Butbj 
all that's holy on earth and in heaven, I have the will, — I have the power, 
and 1 ahail Rnd the means, and, that speedily, of bringing you to judgmeot 
for Ihia day's deeds, and yon day's deeds, Duncan Breck Campbell, wheo 

a found that 400 guineas could not buy you love inLocbaber.' Camft- 
B colour went and came, and his lipa quivered, while Allan, with his 
powerful eyes riveted on his face, stood as erect and mo1ion1e?a as ■ 
statue. Ha was evidently alarmed, and it was easy to see he felt hirasdTin 

• ■I. ._ n...i — i ., etural man quaked and quajlcfl, the 

ne to his aid, and like other bulliea, he 
isaw conyenient. 'Vihatmakea yo« 
^Blnlaling lone, 'flvin" at a person in 
I highland ram. I tdl you, »r,' as be 
kclotb before a minor, ' 1 tell you, sir, if 
1 wonld know that your conducl to me 
;bly actionable, a r, and subjects job al 
I, nr I' ' Whether the law here nwaas 
my hands lo-dsy,' said Allan, oaldl^ 
s 1 ' so look to yourself umI c 
"t Ihen^ut 

" said both Taltuj^aatozhce, and bsA 
■ meliaadwithKlT^ 'Mait 
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booty, miir booty,' ghinted the deacon convener^ daring once more to emit a 
■oand from his unclean thrapple, the first sinoe his heavy overthrow. * Sacri- 
lege, sir, no doubt the spoil of an attar,* said Campbell, with a saintly groan. 
* Think ye so, Collector 7 Oh^ the rapacious, bloody sons of Belial I rob the 
house o' the Lord— ^ech, sirs ! there >s awfu' fplk in this worl' ! ' By thi^ time 
Campbell had taken the cup from its case, and expectin|cr to nnd some 
pious motto or appropriate verse of Scripture in the inscription, he began to 
read aloud^ ' Presented to Ensign c. — ' * What the devil 's this V — * Pre- 
sented to Ensign Charles Stewart by his brother officers, for his bravery in 
redeeming the colours, of the regiment, having with his own hand killed 
ee veral of the enemy, and saved ' ' 6ch cnon ! och chon ! the bloody- 
minded man ! Och, the Scripture sayeth true, the bloody and deceitful man 
shall not live out half his days ! Qch, och^ his own hand ! Och, the waste of 
human life ! ' * Och, the bloody and tyrannical house of Stewart, as the say- 
ing is!' purred forth the pious deacon, with many a woful quaver of his 
0accid jowl. ' Och^ the pnce o' bluid ! . the price of bluid ! a fearf\i' bluidy 
ofierin V to the evil one !' * To the scales with it,' cried Campbell in triumph, 
as he uiid it in the balance. ' A dainty bit heavy wee cup,' cried he, * at 
3/. ISfl. per oz. ; this will make a pretty sum, I think, not to say anything 
of the fasluoning and cunning workmanship thereof; and here is another 
bloody toy,' said he, ^ as he caught a glimpse of the Waterioo medal on 
the' breast of a coat he had tossed out of the drawers.' 'Bluidy toy, indeed,' 
gurgled the deacon, groaning deep. * Bluid arid treasure, as the saying is,> 
was poured out like water^ and the tears 6' the helpless widow and inno- 
cent orphan were shed, and the country impoverished, and th6 vitals of the 
poor wrung by cruel exactors, and deyouring tax-gatherers, to purchase 
that bluidy toy, as you modt justly call it, collector^ a bluidy toy, a meet 
gift for the bluidy men that got it — ochon I it has cost its weight in gold 
to Britain.' * Very true — very "well thought of — my good fnend,' cried 
Carnpbell, whom thotirst part of the deacon's lamentations had obliged to 
cough very loud several times. ' Very well 6bserved, Baillie, it has cost its 
weight in gold to Britain, flin^ 't in wi' the braw wee cup, my lad,' which 
accordingly was done, and both' were weighed together. 
. Allen stood in deep rumination. Still, so perfectly Scottish were all his 
ideas' and feelings, so inseparably knit together in his mind w^re freedom 
and justice and Scotland, that not an idea of the real truth had yet penetra- 
ted his imagination, strong and accurate as all his faculties were. ' Ay, 
Mr. Allan, you know what's what, I see, Ko wonder you tried to nick lis 
out of a sight o' this bit treasure-house of a closet So here we 've another 

Srize! more booty — more booty,* said the insolent ruffian, as he pulled % 
ne watch from a leather case. ^Ah, let an Appin or Lochaber man 
alone for the spulzie,' continued he, with a knowing wink. '* I think you 
would do >vell to keep clear of Lochaber,' said Allan, with most exasperat- 
ing jcomposure,. < in case I should make you appear there when you least 
wish it Four hundred j^uin^as will not buy your life a day, when I choose 
to tell of that ont which you would give your remaining ear to see blotted 

from the calendar.*' * You insolent ' '^Take care of your tongue, 

Mr. Duncan Campbell, in case my dirk should lay the one you still have 
as low as that you left in Lochaber. I advise you to go on with your duty, 
as you caU it I am rather tired of your proceectings.' * What's he sayins^ 
abbttt his dirk and Ijochaber ?' purred the deacon Uirough the unoccupied 
crevices of his windpipe. * Tut, an insolent, whelp ; he does not know - 
what to say for spite,' interrupted Campbell, turning his back upon Allan, 
fmd with a knowing wink to the deacon, and a rub on the side of his«iose, 
made the movement of emptying a glass at his mouth. * Ho, ho, ho !' 
chuckled he, * I understand you, Collector, ho, ho ! that explains much 
that appeared very extraordinary to roe since I entered this nouse. Bat 
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this has been a boon prize, as the saying is, — nac deaf nits this, Mr. 
Collector, caped and jewelled, sparkling wi* jewels', rich and rare ^emir 
indeed !* * Rich spulzie, i' faith !* said his felloW-labourer for the weal and 
^lory of Britain. ' It was the dying srift of a friend to niv master on the 
field of battle/ said Allan,;stemly. . ' These words are easily said,' sneered 
the enemy. * Yes, for they are true/ cried the soldier in a voice like than- 
der, as he snatched the chronometej from the fat mole-paw of the terrified 
undertaker* * Do you see the maker's name ?' said he, liolding the cap to 
the Collector's eres. ' Harrison's watches are sold in all countries,' re^ 
tortod he. * Anq do you see its first owner's name, base infidel?' cried 
Allan, holding the inside of the out6r case before him, * do you see that 
glorious name, my master's friend ? Do you know it ? If you do n't, go to 
St. Paul's, and you will learn it there.' '* Oo to St. Paul's ! oh, tlie awful 
heathen,' gfoaned the deacon,. waving his heavy dewlap to and fro, and 
holdinfi" up both of his fore- paws. ' All that but increases its value,' said 
the undaunted knave. 'Watch, chain, and seals must have been a hand- 
some/ price, -^ a hundred guineas, a hundred and fifty guineas at least ! 
down, there, with a hundred and fifty guineas, and we'll search these slips 
and drawers for the clink,' said he, chucking the gold chain and seal in his 
palm. In the said slips and drawers they ^und several small bills, in all 
amounting to somewhat less than 300/. which seemed to annoy them much ; 
and they went off*, mo;ralizins dn the folly and wickedness of those who 
s|>ent aU on the craiture comforts, — the pomps and vanities, and naithing 
laid by fbr a sair fit, as the saying is. ^ Ochon, ochon, the lusts, and the 
fl^h, and tlie piide o* life ! Hech me, h^h me, Collector Campbell,' and lie 
wagged his dewlap, and heavily gfroaned. ' Hech, but this is^a vain worid, 
a passing shaddy, that never continueth in one stage, — a watch of the 
night, a tale that is towld !' While the .t^o heavenly-minded tax-gatherers 
were pursuing the pious current of their reflections, I took the opportuiuty^ of 
squeezing Allan's naad, and whispering that in two hours I would see luni. 

** As soon aa I could disengage myself frotn the wolfs den, I kept my 
promise. A tap with the point of my finger procured me immediate admis- 
sion to a house where all was so deathly stift. Allan came to ine in a state 
of the most extreqie agitation and grief, and what appeared to me a strange 
instance of the correctness, of his, feelings and perceptions, in spite of tae 
circumstances in which we had met, he unhesitatingly addressed me %8 a 
friend in whom he could confide, and who had come in kindness to pity 
and advise him. His unfortunate Jady had exolained t6him the nature of 
their late visitation ; and of the tax which had brought such a fearful spe- 
cies of visitation on this our native land : and the ^11 amount of the evil, 
and the true cause of the high value put upon furniture, so much of which 
he knew to haVe heen fabricated out. of lumber, much of it old and useless, 
had instantly struck him to the heart ; and the harder soldier, although he 
did not know what had ailed him, seemed to have faiift^d, as the thought 
flashed into his mind that it was through his ignorance the viMain Camp- 
bell had, uncheckeMl, been allowed to make such unrighteous estimates. 
It was in vain that the amiably young woman had attempted to console 
him, as he said ; her patience, her tearless eye, her wan lips uttering sounds 
that seemed to come from the (dead, only aggravated his misery. 

, " Besides the picture, watch, gold cup, a miniature picture, some chim- 
ney ornaments, a few gold coins, and the bills, winch he had estimated at 
a thousand guineas, he had valued the rest of the property at a thousand 
more ; the inventory for which nfiiist be written and sent to the proper office 
on a stamp which costs the* sum of seventy-five pounds. Next comes the 
legacy duty for the children of one percent, on this two thousand one hun- 
dred pounds V- twenty-one pounds ; which, of course, leaves only two faon- 
dred aud four pounds of the three hundred pounds, to. which Uie bills and 
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jpdd coins vnonnt ; and that, in fact, is the only property which can be 
turned by the widow and orphans to real use ; as no aoubt she will never 
aell her nusband'a picture, gold cup, or watch, all which she values more 
than her life, because they were his; and would not ^e in peace were she 
not to leave them toliis son. Even of those bills, though she and her in* 
lants were «tarvin§^ she could not raise one shilling at the bank, unless 
through the good will of the ban^^ei;, until all the tedious transactions con- 
sequent upon this infernal tax are settled. She has called in all the bills 
of the late heavy expenses -^ what must her situation be to find hersel? 
without the power to.pay them !" Here the young man paused and laid 
his hand over his eyes» 

Simon had long been in the mo^t deplorable agitation, and was silently 
pacing t^c room with his eyes jfixed oh tne floor. After a few minutes, our 
visiter went on : — "Doubtful as I am ot its being possible to obtain'any 
redress, I djd not know whether it would be right or wrong to excite hopes 
in worthy Allau^s bretast, which I feared might never be realized. But he 
appeared so bitterlv desperate, that, fearing the fever in his mind might be 
communicated to his body, I thought it prpper to use every honest mebns 
to abate his present distraction. I therefore told him that though my chief 
design in coming to him was to express my sorrow for his situation, and to 
exculpate, myself from all participation in the transactions in which I had 
been obliged to act as cl^rk; yet, it had occurred tome, there was such 
manifest mjustice in the mannet of appraising the property, that I thought 
there should be a vj^luation njiade o\^t of every article by a dwom appraiser 
and upholsterer, and forwarded immediately to the proper court, along with 
II oistmct representation of tka whole transaction — it surely ought to have ' 
some effect in procuring rsdri^s. He started up an^ seized both my hands, 
Ibut was unable to jspeak, so deep and strong were 'his feelings. I asked 
lum if he knew ofainr other memorandunt or proof of the Spanish picture 
havmg been a mft ot Captain Stewart's to his wife, besides the few words 
on the back. Thi^ ha did not kppw, but would endeavour to ascertain, 
as I told him what had been presented as a gift to the lady of course was 
hors — and therefore could not be liable for dutyas a legacy. Allan's eyes 
seemed to awake from the dead as I spoke : 'Then, sir,' he said rapidly, 
*X can tell you of much more that was hers, both by his own gift and the 
gift of others ; look at all these books, more than the half of them are hers, 
and have her name upon them ; that fine watch, with \fs chains and s^als| 
is hers. I know he gave it her years aso, and there is one of the seals, 
which I heard the officers call a yellow diamond t— it was uncut when he 
|rot it — and before sending it to his cousin -^ which was all her relation to 
£im.then— rhe had her initials and crest engraved on it, and little Peggy 
Bahn, in Gaelic, on a scroll, like a motto. H6 never wore that watch, for 
kis^wn is a fine one too, and if £ am not nquch mistaken, it will be found 
in the fob of the clothes he wore the day he was seized with his jast illness 
— those fiends had these yery clothes out on the floor, and might have seen 
the watch but for my fury oh seeing their audacious proceedings. I had 
BO intention to conceal ii^for I never recollected it till this moment An- 
other article, a Brussele carpet, I heard them value at a great sum, fifty or 
sixty guineas, never was hi&j at all, but , was a present to his wife from a 
rich Brussels manufacturer, on whom wewere quartered after he received 
his death-wound.' Allan rose, i^asised across the room, and sat down 
again. ' This kind old man,. and a sister who kept his house, treated my 
master, as all did who knew him, as if he had been their own son ; and he 
having performed some valuable service for them, the old man talked to 
me of his intention, asked me how to address this fine carpet to my lady, 
and it was put up along with our bagsage in the military wagoii, wrapped 
in the curious matting which covers me lobby, on which these men nxed 
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tonne ftstoniflhinjr rtHne. My master never beard of or knew anytibnig 
whatever of the carpet, till oar baggage arrivecl inl^ochaber.' 

** I took notes of all Allan said as to the real prices that part of the fumi- 
tare, which was new, actually cost, and found Campbell had, in most 
instances, valued it at five times the amount, in others at ten. ' That fine 
table,' said Allan, * which you saw the ruffian stand upon ; what do jdh 
think it is made of?' I told him I did not know, it seemed to be some veiT 
fine foreign wood. 'The root of a Lochaber birch,' said he, 'stained,! 
know not bow, and then poltshoi and yamished b^ the herdsman's son, 
who came to the lowlands, to be a painter. I think it cost twenty shilttn^ 
The green marble table, and the two marble chairs in the lobby, cost in 
all about half-a-s uinea, being made by mysdf, of the most humbfe materials, 
and painted by the same boy. These seats there, which the two sooandrels 
called ottomans, and had so much villanous wit about, are taeither more 
nor less than ^reat old packing boxes ; the seats are stufied with coarse wool 
and goats' hair, and the covers are sheep and^oat>skins dressed and stained 
in Lochaber, by the little nimble hands oi sweet Peg^y Bahn and the 
herdsman's son. The whole were made as you see &em, by oar joint 
labours, and many happy hours we spent in the work.' His fSBelings again 
overcame him. But turning from that subject, he went on. 'I heard 
tiiem value the silver forks kt some extraordinary rate, far more than I 
know they cost when new ; at any rate, they are my mistress's. When ept 
battalion was disbanded, the mess-room plate and other furniture were 
disposed of by lot It was rather a melancholy job to some of us — but 
soldiers make mirth out of strange subjects sometimes, — the silver folks 
fell to the Colonel. • Afler a rqoment's pause he said to my master, ^'Come, 
Stewart, relieve me of these things, I have dozens at home already ; you wet 
setting up house, take them to your young wife, my good fellow.' On m^ 
master's objecting, he took a large sneet of paper, tumbled them all into it 
•—addressed them to my mistress with his best wishes, and signed his 
name, after which he sealed the parcel and h&nded it to me. If I am not 
mistaken, — ' Allan started up ana sprung out of the room • in half a minuls 
he returned with a parcel ; * YeSj herfe it is, the identical paper, address, 
signature, and seal —•-the forks have lain in it ever since.' 

'* I need not go over all the articles/' continued the young man, *' wbidi 
I have here noted down, and which either should not come at all under ths 
grasp of this disgraceful law, or were overrated by Campbell, and I have 
oome to you, by Allan's, desire, to consult as to what should now be dotee. 

I never saw Simon in such a state. He was utterly cast down. Every 
duty and tax, however heavily it pressed on himself, he always paid without 
the slightest murmur. Ann, wlien he heard others grumble, it was his 
custom to'argue with them till he made them contented.- *' If you wo nt or 
can't pay taxes," he would say, << do nt stay here ; go to the wilds, go away 
with Birkbedk, or some other new settler, and try the difference between 
security and National freedom, and justice, and tXi the unnumbered, unuttei^ 
abl6 blessings of civilized life, and the bitter lifeof sufiering and bondage of 
nominally free countries, where all are under one fearfiil Taw — the law of 
the strongest ! Every thing in Uiis world has its price, and you will soon 
find it best to pay the price of our taxes for these comforts in o^r own happy 
country, which, take it all in all ~ is the best — best — - best, dearest in thtf 
world !" But now Simon, for the first time in his life, was dumb, for he was 
as upright i^nd clear-headed as he was enthusiastically loyal — and he 
would not call evil good or good evil for any ^sonsideration. Re was utterly 
stunned with the glare of the horrid light that now broke in upon his mindi 
with the fearful conviction that there actually and indisputably did exist a 
law,^ in perpetual force — operating every instant throughout the whole 
empire -» through his own beloved Scotland, of which to was ad prou^, 
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miking it a man*8 duty to enter the house of mourning, to trample over the 
bleeding hearts of widows and of orphans, of brothers and of sisters in the 
extremity of their wretchedness, — aiaw, which, setting every tender feel- 
ing of deUcacy towards the dead and the living at naught, setting; every 
feeling of honest pride at naught, dares 1o empower any man to violate the. 
sanctuary of a private house, and wring the feelings of innocent sufierers 
by an examination and exposure of every recess, of every depository, every 
paper, every concern,: however sacred, however secret, 4iowever ruinous 
such exposure may be. All their poverty, all that they have, and all that ' 
they have not!- — "Oh!" cried Simon, wringing his hands, ^Uhisis bad, 
this is utterly abhorrent and intolerable ; but to think this should be done for 
the purpose of pillage ! the British government .pillaging misembie new- 
made orphans ! -^ screwing the means of existence from the widow I — Oh ! 
even the dying widow of a brave young solclier,^who died in the service of 
his countiy — to ^end his infants to beg bitter bread . — poor, starving, and 
forlorn ! — and jet I am in Scotland, the land of Wallace and Bruce, the 
land of stubborn freemen, who have,. God knows! spent their blood and 
their toil and their lives for causes which, in comparison of. this dreadful 
tyranny, this Protestant Inquisition, were' as the small dust of the balance ! 
This is no matter of opinion, which, while the world exists, will vary witli 
tliO varying faculties and situations of its inhabitaiits. It is a frightful 
reality -7 an appalling visitation, which, like fire, flood, pestilence, and 
famine, every individual must be eager to escape." " All you have said is 
too sadly true," said our new friend. ** I know there are many men who^ 
hi the fulfilment of this most odious office, go through it with all tlie for- 
bearance and tenderness it wilh admit.. But^ during my own short course, 
I have already known of many cases of extreme oppression. I was ac- 
<}uainted with afarnier who died[ youn^, leaving a youn^ widow and several 
httle children: — but he had the consolation of thinking he left them in 
comfort and independence. He was hardly buried, when the inquisitors 
arrived ; inspired, as in the present Cas^, with private hatred. The young 
woman had never heard of -such a law. Her mind was weakened by grief 
and long night- watphings, ant^ seeing three men, of no friendly demeanour, 
enter the house, she was seized witli ayiolent nervous terror — supposing 
them officers — misnamed p«a€e-officers, — come to arrest the property for 
debt She saw or heard that they took written lisfts of evei-y article of every 
species ; that they demanded her keys, tliat they-opened every drawer, chest, 
press, repository, desk, — • rummaged through all her husband^s papers, read 
his will, and going to the out-houses, ^he viras informed the same scrutiny 
went on there. The idea .took possession of her mind that the property 
was all under arrest, and no power or argument could ever after eradicate 
it. The slightest appearance of hurry or confusion nearly convulsed tier with 
the apprehension of being immediately carried to jail: and a loud knock- 
ing accidentally at the door threw her into delirium, which in the course of 
a few weeks ended in a fever, and she was carried to her ^ave in about 
three months after her husband. Then came a repetition of this domestic 
curse, and such was the style in which the inventories, in both cases^ were 
made out, that, afler much disturbance, the summing up of the matter was 
this, these unhappy little orphans were left with only 40L of the respectable 
competency proviaed forthem by their poor fatlier ; Ihey were thrown upon 
the mercy of^ strangers ; the eldest was taken as a herd, and the younger 
ones now hold a sort of middle state between beggary and servitude in a 
poor man's house. Now^ this passed tinder mymon eyes. I have known the 
gentlemen who hold large salaries in the office for eondncting the details 
of this law, pursue, and persecute with threatening letters, miserable people, 
ftt a distance, the whole amount of whqae pro^verty was but 24J. — So inquisi- 
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Imiall^ minnte and rigid are the details thejr exact aad obtain.* I am 
acquainted with a family of dan^ters of snperior rank, whoae parents had 
more gentility tfian w^tfa, and who, latterly, had loot their aft by the fell 
aweep of a fashionable bankruptcy. However, tender afiection lor tbeir 
parents and noble pride stimnlated these ladies to the most incrsdibla efiorts, 
and, without losing their rank, by toils of head and hands which were nerer 
seen and scarcdy saspected, tlie^ cheerfdly contributed each' in her own 
way to the general good of the ramily. Rents were paid, furniture, as it 
wore oift, was restored, every thing was kept in order, and they owed no 
man anjTthing. Their little savings, these unsuspectinf and dutiful giria 
placed in a bank in their father's name. Alas ! he died, and, in the midsC 
of their overwhelming grief and their mother's desolation, came the death- 
tax like a blight of horror on their hearts. Like many others, they were 
taken utteily by surprise : fliey had beard of a legacy-duty ^bot knew not 
— thought not — imagined not — nor could ever have believed there was 
anything like this. 

"Every thing they possessed was taxed. There was no will — that 
caused of course a more expensive stamp — and stunned into absolnto 
stupor, they knew not what to do, like many, many others ! On the nMMt 
worthy, the most, delicate in mind, the most unable to bear and to spare 
this baibarous exaction, it ever falls most heavy, for such are unable to make 
exertions for their own security. The tax, even on thdr own money in the 
bank, was paid. Their mother sunk into bad health, and, after lingeiiag 
for a year and a half, she too died r— - and there again — like the mystetions 
visits of a fiend or an evil genius — there again stood the two gatiieren of 
death. It would be but a repetition of miseries to detail the rest — the tax 
was paid ! At present, I understand, the eldest sister is dying. Of course, 
when it pleases God that she goes to join their parents, die taz-gatheien 
will pillage the test for the good of the British empire !" Simon started to 
his feet. He strode rapidly to a window, and looked out, then he hurried 
to another, as if he wished to ascettain whether or not he was awake — and 
whether he was indeed in Scotland. At last he calmed himself, and sat 
down, saying, " This is foUy. Since the great and powerful of the land, the 
free, proud, and independent noblemen and gentlemen of EIn|;land and 
Ireland, and hUherto unconquered Scotland, can submit to this disgrace, — 
since citizens and country gentlemen elect such members for our paiiia^ 
rn^nts as can endure such a law to be made and such a law to continue, it 
is not for a poor pedler 4ike me to rack my brain into pfarensy with schemes 
for its repeal. Yet oh, Eternal Father, surely the universal cries^nd groans 
of thy oppressed mourners have reached thy throne above the heavens! 
and surety those deep deep groans shall yet reach the throne on earth ! As 
certainly as I believe my own existence, is my belief that when the king ' 
gave his sanction to the act for raising th6 Iegacy>tax, he was uncon^ious, 

*It- very often happenfi that there are debts owing; for the anioiint of which eveq 
thie law sttmita that surviTore have a claim, free in>ni the tax on the estate of the 
deceased. But no vouchers) of ihe existence of such debts, are, in this office, accepted 
MS valid proof of this claim, except stamp receipts. Of course, as no money can be 
legally drawn from a bank till the tax is paid -^ money must be borrowed to pay them, 
before such receipts can be procured. You may suppooe that aendinff a receipt for the 
Aiim U)tai of each such d^bt, mii^ht be enough.— But it is not so. So rigidly upright ara 
ttio»6 servants of government in thiQ execution of their dqty — thai ihey not urareqoentlT 
demand a eintement of the panicalar articles in each account And I have myself 
been forced, with much shame and an aching heart, either to pester ahopkeepera fbr the 
items of such aecoonts — or agoniie the indivlduats of unfortunate ftmilies, in tba depth 
of aflliction) by a scrutiny into the petty '~- and oAen humiliating details ..-of the pri^ 
and dates at which so many pounds of sugar, or soap, or beef, or mutton, or hreau, tad 
all the other minutia of domestic wants, were got, — not to mendon the yet more pain* 
"111 Retails of wifat eapecially belonced to the daceasad ^tersnt, toolbcr to shnar ! Ill k 

o orach to call this court an InquisUion i 
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as yoa or I were of the inlkmouii clause in it on which his servants have 
framed this most oppressiTe, tyrannical^ and accursed law, — one of the 
most dreadful effects of which is its overwhelming^, in their utmost need, 
and rendering unfit for effort, those who are its most deplorable martyrs, 
and whom, liae this young creature indhei infants, it most especially ruins." 

We now resolved upon having a new inventoiy and appraisement of 
Captain Stewart's effects, made out without loss of time, by a sworn 
appraiser 9f established character, attended by a cabinet-maker, and a man 
of the law ; and having arranged our future proceedings as correctly as v^e 
could, at a very late hour our new friend bade us p^ood night, afler telling 
us his name was M'Donald, and leaving us deeply impressed with the con- 
viction of his goodness of heart and principle. At a very late hour we 
retired to our sleepless pillows. All night I heard the worthy old man 
tossing awake or pacing his room, and when we met in the morning, he bore 
traces of srief and watching^. The day was speht in taking the proper 
measures (or having an appraisement of Captain Stewart's effects honestly 
made out, and in waiting with solicitude on the accomplishment of that 
important work. Before evening it was done in the most satisfactory 
manner, an excellent youn^ lawyer of McDonald's acquaintance acting 
as clerk. A man of probity in the town council, acquainted with the 
value of furniture, attended as a witness and a friend, and when the whole 
value, after deducting what was exclusively the property of Mrs. Stewart, 
amounted only to about 700/., including the amount of the bills. The gold 
cup was found to weigh only four ounces, and was valued as bullion. It 
was proposed, in making out the statement, to particularize the real and 
pretended value of this one article, as one instance of the manner in which 
the first appraisement had been made out. It was in vain that our anxious 
hearts burned to have the business brought to aii immediate close ; the 
law's delay and the needful forms of bt:^siness, forced upon us, however 
unwillingly, the conviction, that there we could not stay so long as to see> 
the end of it, and We proceeded on our journey. 

Worthy Allan, his young face clouded with care, and our other excellent 
frieikd, M'Donald, gave us a convoy. M'Donald had, of course, taken no 
conspicuous part in Mrs. Stewart's aflfairs ; that his present situation with 
Campbell would have rendered improper ; and he now told us he feared 
Campbell had heard of the new appnusement, for he was hurrying on the 
business in gloomy silence, and the worst might be apprehended from his 
active malice, aided •and impelled by the terrors of detection. The utter- 
ance of this last word seemed in an instant to rouse the lion in Allan's 
heart With one of those looks under which Campbell so oftien quailed, 
and, as he stamped on the ground, clenching both his fists — " Detection ! 
and he shall he detected," ne exclaimed, with all the dreadful energy of 
Lochaber, his mother's land, — he struek his brow, exclaiming, ** Infernal 
agent of ah infernal law, down, down, down ! ten thousand fathoms down, 
loaded with the widow's groans, the orphan's tears, the dead and dying 
soldier's Moody Curse!*' and, without an instant's pause, he turned and 
hurried back, so full of his own feelings and intentions, that for thQ moment 
he seemed to have ouite lost sight of Simon and myself. We and 
McDonald stood appalled for an "instant — then bidding us an afiectionate 
fkrewell, he hurried afler him, while we pursued the most sad and silent 
journey we had ever taken together. 

All Simon's feelings were keen, and well it miffhtbe said that when he 
erred, his failings were but virtues in excess. If he had an idol, it was his 
country. Britain as a whole, but Scotland clung to his heart, and his heart 
to Scotland ; and anything that threw disparagement on that dear land of 
bis fathers, or its laws, its government, or its people, stung him to the 
quick. His horror at this newly-discovered tax upon death, seemed to have 
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8h«k«i| his very sonl. During a week he scarcely spokOy and the tones of 
bos voice were so sad, and his suiiny face and bright smiliog eyes so thoroofihl j 
without a gleam, that I became quite unbappv about this, mj more uian 
parent.. In the course of five weeks- we arrived at a town at which we had 
given McDonald our address, in case he should have anything interesting^ 
to communicate, and it was with no little agitation that wc found a very 
larj^e packet awaiting us there, which without prefiice 1 transcribe. 

'< My dear friends, in compliance with your wishes, I have set . myself 
down to give you a detail of some of the (Circumstances relative to poor 
Captain Stewart^s familv, which haVe occurred since the evening we 
par'v). At that time I followed Allan Stewart with all my speed, being 
actually alarmed at the manner vfi which he had left us. I only got up to 
him as he was entering Mrs. Stewart's door, his cheeks flushed and dry, 
and a gloomy fire in his eyes. As soon as his footsteps were heard in the 
house, the beautiful boy came bounding to him and sprung into his arms, 
the little infant, too, came tottering to hail him, and he sat down vdth both 
of them on his knees, and there ^hey fondled and prattled and expressed their 
innocent love, by many little tricks and arts. He leaned his bumiog cheek on 
the boy's curl^ head, and remained silent with his eyes closed. At length, 
with no little joy, I perceived tears stealing from under his long eyelashes, 
which I welcomed as the prelude to a calmer s^te of mind, and instantly 
occupied myself with a book, that I might not seem to have observed him. 
Afler a time he began to reply to the chat of the two innocents, and then 
entered quietly into conversation with myself. I mention all this, because 
I think from the state he was in at our parting, you must have apprehended 
him to be on the verge either of delirium or a fever. He spoke no more of 
Campbell that night, apd I was anxious to avoid a subiect so hateful and 
irritatine to us both. I saw him occasionally through tnat and the follow- 
ing week^ He was calm and very thoughtful, and asked my advice as to 
the speaking to the paymaster in the barracks about the means to ptu'sue 
for obtaining a pension for his master^s widow and children from the 
Waterloo fund. I was rejoiced at this proposal, for the paymaster is my 
mother's coosin-german, and as I have always been intimate with him, 1 
hoped to further AJlan^s views in that quarter. I therefore lost no titQe in 
waiting upon my relative, who is an excellent man, and I laid open to him 
the case of the amiable young widow, and all that had lately occurred. 
Beinff well acquainted with Cfaptain Stewart, who had often written for 
him, lie listened most willingly, ond entered warmly into the interests of 
his family. With this information I hastened to Allan. He was sitting 
with many papers round him. He said he was arranging some, old family 
matters, whicn had been too long overlooked. He thanked me most cor- 
dially for preparing his way to the, pay master, and said he would call on 
him next mprning. Next morning, as the town clock Was striking ten, 
and we were all taking our places at our desk, Allen knocked at Campbell's 
office door ;. the youth who opened it, in answer to his demand to see his 
master, replied, according to orders, that he could not see him at present. 
* Tell him,' said Allan, ' I must see him !' The lad passed into the sanc- 
tum, where the great man sat, and repeated the words. ' Must see me V 
retorted he, with mingled rage and scorn. ' Tell the fellow — ' but tibe 
words died in his throat, format the instant Allan, in full uniform, with high 
bonnet and feathers firmly fixed on his head, strode into the room like a 
colossus. In his right hand he held a letter, and in his left a roll of large 
paper like a map, and another large letter with a large seaL The colour 
went and came- in Campbell's lowering and gloomy race, but he had time 
neither to speak nor recover his audacity, for Allen without moving his 
honnet or raising his finger to his brow, instantly proceeded, as he laid the 
better in his right hand with a rap on uie desk before Campbell, — * That 
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is for von^ — this and this are for my use,' as he toucheij the roll and tho 
letter in his lefl«hand, — * decide for yourself.' And, as he left the room, 
he looked half over his shoulder, saying -r- * To-morrow is market-day.' 
His appearance was so unexpected, so short, and his departure so sudden, 
atid the whole apparition so unlike the visits of ordinary life, that I felt 
myself gazing in amazement at the door through which he had departed for 
some moments after he was gone. He never looked at me, nor do I 
believe he saw me or anything else in the house except Campbell. From 
the window I saw him march off along the road to the barracks, and my 
very soul burned with impatience for the moment of emancipation, that I 
might go to the paymaster, and try to leai^n the solution of this mystery. 
As to Campbell, in no very pacific voice, he roared with an oath to one of 
his underlings to shut his odor, and we saw little more of him that day. 
As soon as it was possible, which was not till late in the evening, I spanked 
off to the. btirracks, and fouad my friend. The instant I entered, he cried out, 
in a sort of rapture, * Well, Allan Stewart has been here, bnd an able fellow 
he is.' I tola him ofhis apparition in Campbell's wriling-room, and that I 
was burning to know what he was about, — upon which he gave me a 
detail of all that passed, which I will endeavour to repeat to you. Being 
accustomed to go upon business between Captain Stewart and the pay- 
master, he was soon admitted to him, ---and, mdeed, being in himseft so 
perfectly respectable and known to be faithful and so brave, — all who knew 
nim receivea him kindly. With his bonnet laid upon Uie floor, he stood 
before the paymaster in much agitation, from which the good man relieved 
him by entering on the subject, and promising to further his wishes to the 
utmost of his power. * Thank you. sir, most numbly,' replied Allan, * you 
know my dear master as certainly died of the shot m his breast Which he 
received at Waterloo, as if he had left his corpse upon the field. He never 
received anything but a very small pension, for no one represented his case, 
and. he would aSk nothing for himsel£ Now he is gone, — villains are 
pillaging his house, — his wife is dyins of grief, and his infants must be 
reduced to want.' It was with much difficulty Allan finished the sentence. 
After recoviering his voice, he added, 'Were his colonel or lieutenant- 
eolonel at home, I know nothing that they co\x\d do for him would be 
wanting, but they~were sent abnMid, I may say, almost from the field o( 
battle.' Thepayxnaster gratified him b^ doing ample justice to the noble 
character of Cfaptain Stewart, and promising soon to put him on the best 
plan for obtaining a pension for his family. 'And with respect t» Uie 
papers in your hand, are they on the subject, or do you wish to consult me 
about them ?' continued the paymaster.^ ' They are en the subject of my 
master's affairs, sir,' replied Allan. ' It is a letter I have written to a vil- 
lain, who has robbed and wroneed the family, a lawyer, sir.' * Take care 
what you write to a lawyer, AUan, especially one you call a villain.' * I 
have taken care, and yet I call him villain « as you would, sir, I am sure, 
if you knew him.' ' H^ive you consulted M'Donald ?' 'No, sir, I never 




scoundrel.' 'And have yon called hin^ villain b that letter, Allan?' he 
continued. 'I have, sir.' 'May I see it?' 'Certainly, sir, if you will take 
the trouble,' and he handed the great roll to the paymaster. ' Tkii a let- 
ter ! it is more like a public writ, or a deed in Chancery.' ' It is a copy^^ir, 
you will understand it, sir, if you are so good as to look it over.' The 
paymaster, with much curiosity and astonishment, read over worthy 
Allan's brief, expressihff his feelings by many exclamations and stamps of 
his foot as he proceeded; .and, when done, cried, out, 'Well done, Allan, 
and have you given him hit letter?' '| have, 8hr,and this is for the 
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market crsflf^to-monow is market-day.* 'And w&ai think yoo, will be 
4o?' ^Ldon't kno.w, sir. He is a coward, as well a^ a scooDdre^l.' 
' But, Allan, he will get it torn down.' * I will keep guard beside it, sir, 
and explain it to all who canH read.' 'Well done, Stewart! and that 
letter in your hand V ' It is to the lord advocate, sir, and contains a copy 
of that' ' AUan,' said the nayjnaster, his voice crowinsr with delight, ' I 'D 
be bound }rou Ml conquer the lawyer! Mv worthy fellow, trust me with 
this paper till the afternoon. I '11 make no bad use of it.' * I ' m not afraid, 
«r,' ne replied. The paymaster nodded kindly to him, bidding him call in 
the afternoon, and the soldier withdrew., 

" As soon as Allan was gone, off sped the paymaster to the colonel's 
ouarters, carr3rin|p Allan's brief. He told him of the visit he had had, and 
uie purpose of it ; told him of Captain Stewart, and of his admirabio 
character, and great bravery; and that he had, after lingering for three 
rears, died of the wounds he received at Waterloo. Aller enlarging on thit 
Particulars Allan had so briefly stated, the paymaster proceeded with the 
listory of the letter to Campbell, written by the young man. Captain 
Stewart*s clansman, who, though but a sergeant, was seemingly the only 
efiective friend left to the family. ' He then presented the colonel witn 
Allan's large roll of paper, which they read between them with all the 
enthusiasm of two sofdiers in a soldier's cause vettw a lawyer. And I 
subjoin a copy of the letter, which the paymaster kept 

"Sir, . 

** I give you twelve hours to consider and determine whether you will 
pay back to the heirs of the late Kenneth Stewart of-- , in Appin, 
the foui^ hundred guineas of which you defrauded him in the year 1812, 
with legal interest from that time. As also the sum of seventy-nine pounds, ; 
wronffously paid by you to the Stamp Officie, over and above the lawful sum 
due lor the government stamp upon the personal property of the late 
Captain Charles Stewart, which amounted to no more than 152. I five 
you, I sa^, twelve hours from the date of this letter, to determine wheuier 
you will instantly pay, or give bond for these sums — or abide the publisb- 
mg of this letter, in whatever way } shall think fit 

'' It would be of little avail tq a cause, even so godd as the present, that 
tmi know, and that / know, you, Duncan Campbell, did swindle Mr. 
KenneUi Stewart out of the said sum of four hundred guineas ; if I could 
not bring proof sufficient to condemn you of that, and worse crimes, in any 
court in Great Britain. Among other proofs which I possess andean com- 
mand, is your own i^dmission oTthe fact, written with your owp hand, and 
with your own sign and «eal, in a letter to the above worthy man, where 
you promise *to pay him down the four hundred guineas in gold, which 
you have so long withheld, the instant he gives his consent to your marry. 
ing his daughter. ' Vainly also would I vent my own abhorrence of a 
viuiun, and expose myself to his revenge, by accusing him of an attempt to 
carry off by force, Margaret Stewart— that unfortunate Kenneth Stewart's 
only child, after nis determined rejection of your detested proposal, Uiat he 
should sacrifice her to you in a forced marriage, — if I could not bring wit- 
nesses from the Highlands to prove the i^ct. . But there yet lives Robert 
Morrison and his son, whom you attempted to bribe to assist you in your 
outrage. And there yet lives Allan Phu Stewart^ the herdsman's son, who, 
through vour agency, was employed to send bis master^ daughter to a 
distant glen by ,a false message from a family in distress. . There yet lives 
Allan More Stewart, the herdsman, who came to her rescue on hearing her 
flhrieks, as you attempted to heave her across a horse's back — and — Dun- 
can Campbell -^ there yet lives ,Morni, the herdsman's gallant dog, who 
tore off your right ear m defence of his injured master's innocent child. 
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He, too, will come ; and I will forfat eveiy claim a^nst ytpu, if he does 
not, in remembrance of that outrage, seize upon you m the midst of a thou- 
san d p eople whom he never before saw. 
''^ With respect to my charge of a wrongous estimate of my late master's 
* property, it would, like all the rest, avail me less than nothing, if I could 
not bring legal proof* I am here ready to swear, before my Crod and my 

fellow-creatures, that , undertaker and deacon-convener of the 

trades, who attended yo^ in the capacity of appraiser, did not in any single 
instance give even an opinion as to the probable value of any article. I 
am also ready to make oath that you alone fixed the amount of the,price of 
each. And , the cabinet maker, and -i , the sworn ap- 
praiser and auctioneer, the day al\er that iniquitous transaction, when alt 
things within the house remained as you left them, having seen and care- 
fully examined every article, after abstracting those which there is legal 
proof were the exclusi?e property of Captain Stewart's wife, — are reiuiy 
to make oath that the value of the property, including a bill for 300(. is not 
more than 72QL thereby reducing the stamp, as above stated, to 151. I am 
also ready to make oath that you weighed Captain Stewart's gold cup with 
false weights, having reported it ten times heavier that it is. And that you 
weighed a piece of silver, his Waterloo medal, along with it, and charged 
it as sold. 

^ ** These are the facts which I can prove. Choose whether you will have 
^bem exposed at the market-cross here — and in the Court of Justiciary — 
or refund the money you have embezzled, before twelve hours after the date 
of thd letter are expired. I am, 

Allan Stewart. 
1818, 10 o'clock, A. M. « 

m 

** ' What is this about a gold ccrp V asked the colonel. * It was given to 
Stewart by his regiment, at was also a sword and dirk and pistols, and so 
forth — when he was only a sei'geant, for aavinff the colours, and retrieving 
the fate of his company m very gallant style, after captain, lieutenant^ and 
ensigh were all down.' 'He was promoted, I hope 7* said the colonel. 
' Aye — they made him an ensign, and he was allowed to creep up till he 
fell heir to a company f The colonel bit his undeiwlip, and strode across 
the floor; ' and that man was turned over to a tiecond battalion, and died 
of his wounds, without a pension.' ' He had a trifle,' said the paymaster. 
* He was a silent, modest, young creature. He never shoved himself into 
view, or clamoured for promotion,' — 'aiid was shoved aside,' said the colo- 
nel, finishing the paymaster's sentence, * till those who were troublesome 
were satisfied. Yes — yes — I know the way ! And who is this you call a 
sergeant that could write a paper like that 7 A sergeantt did you say ?' 
' Yes, a sergeant, and as biave a fellow as ever served, I have been assured.' 
'.Brave, sir ! the man has brains as well as bravery who could write that 
paper. By my soul, I do n't believe there are ten officers in my regiment 
that could write better, or conduct such an afiair with sudi pith and judg- 
ment and originality. A mind among a thousand. A sergeant, indeed ! 
bring him to me, wnen he comes, will you ? I '11 keep this paper.' Right 
joyfully the paymaster returned to his apartments, the joy of a benevolent 
heart at tiie prospect or giving pleasure and doing good. When Allan 
returned for his paper, he toldliim where it was, andwith the pecfect self- 
possession of a orave highlandman, be followed that gentleman into the 
presence of the eolonel, who spoke to him with the utihost kindness. He 
asked him how it came about that he who held only the rank of a sergeant 
should write so well ? ' He had been educated along with his master had 
cnQsted along with him ; they had never been separated until he died.' 
' Were you with him when he saved the colours 7' ' Yes, sir, I was at hb 
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aide.' 'Who else were with you?' 'We two were alone. It was an 
ambuscade in a narrow defile -^ the oflicers were all taken down by (he 
rifles before we were aware the enemy was near, and the party were beaten 
back.' ' How was the day retrievea 7* ' When my master recovered the 
colours, he fixed them in a high cliff where the piper saw them, and he 
reanimated the men, and we rolled lar^e stones over the rocks i;pon the 
French, and they got into confusion.' *We! What we?' 'My master 
and I, sir.' ' A.nd were you not promoted V 'I was made sergeant, sii^' 

* And how long ago is that ?' ' Five yc^ni, sir.' The colonel stamped, 
bit his tongue, and walked half across the room pressing his lips together. 

* What is your age V ' * Twenty-three, sir.' 

«< < Well, my good brave soldier,' said he, speaking cheerfully, ' here ia 
your excellent paper, and in case you should find any disturbance from the 
crowd or any one to-morrow, I will send a file of men at your disposal to 
the market-cross in the morning.* Allan bowed his thanks with both hands 
on his breasi, and he left the room. . The colonel stood a moment looking 
at the door by which he had retired, and wheeling round on the paymaster, 
exclaimed, ' By all that *s magnificent, that young fellow has already the 
stamp of a field-officer on him from brow to heel ! Upon my honour, he 
has the air of a chieflain. A sergeant ! he shall be no longer a sergeant!' 

" Next morning at six o'clock there was seen at the market-cross a 
square>buiU highlander, rather short for his breadth, with shoulders like a 
Hercules, and neck like a bull, a square-cut, tight-drawn, stubborn moutk, 
blunt nose, jovial, twinkling, deep-set eyes, and under the margin of his 
bonnet, which was stuck a little askew on his close-curled head, there ap- 
peared, what is called * a brow for a bargain.' There was nothing of the 
bully^ nothing quarrelsome or cruel in his look. But there was that which 
could not but convince those who saw him, that it was physically im)>ossi- 
ble for that man to yield or to fly. With a pole in one hand, supportiq^ a 
square board whereon Allan's magna charta was pasted, while the other 
rested on the muzzle of his musket, there he stood, and by his side the tall, 
limber, youthful form of Allan, in fiill uniform, with his sedate, moamful 
countenance, gentle and winning, smiling meeklyunder his high-plumed 
bonnet. Two soldiers paced as sentry behind. Tliis strange sight drew 
to the spot the various work-people hurrying to their morning work. The 

f>aper was placed low enough to be read with perfect ease, while Allan and 
lis cheery companion gladly explained its contents to all who required it. 
The wonder and curiosity of all were excited, and those who had not time 
to read as they went, promised to themselves to read' it on their return. 

" What Cam pbcl 1*8 feelings had been during the preceding twenty hours 

no one knew, save himself and his offended G^. There were many whom 

he ranked as acquaintances and friends ; but, even to those who might be 

h:8 coadjutors in the ordinary frauds and tricks of business, be could not — 

no, even he could not show Allan's letter ; he could lay his heart and his 

case open to*^ no man, he could ask no man's counsel. It seemed froni his 

conduct that, at^mom^ntSjlie had va^e hopes that it was impossible a boy. 

^ an ignorant friendless soldier lad, whom he tried to despise, could in good 

^ t>arnest do a thing so unheard of, a thing so out of the ordinary course of 

proceeding : but, if he dared to do it, he would tear it down. Then came 

a fearful qualm — * a certain fearful looking for of judnrraent.* It was vi- 

^ dent Allan feared nothing ; he had a sealea letter m his hand,^ould ii be 

« intended for his counsel ? Then the horrid phalanx of infernal, damning 

witnesles from that cursod Appin and Locbaber. 

, *' About ten o'clock, Campbell having ere then ascertained the extremity 
of the case, Allan received a message from one of his clerks that Mr. 
Campbell wished to see him. 'Tell Duncan Campbell,' said he, * I will 
hold no communicaiiou with him, but am willing instantly to give him a 
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legal receipt for the money charged in this letter ; say to him my letter t« 
the lord adTocate ia not yet* off; but it goes by the mail to-day at twelve 
o'clock, unless he pays the money.' This is all I have to say.' 

" The young man bowed with instinctive respect to Allan, and went off 
with all speed — for he had been amongst the number of those who had read 
the letter, and during the few moments that his conversation with Allan 
lasted, he had heard the bread-shouldered clansman explaining its various 
contents to a young womao. who was eagerly reading and listening ; ' AJ- 
Ian More Stewart the herdsman.' 'That's me, my pretty dear/ said he, 
'I'm the herdsman, Allan More — that means big Allan, dear, and Momi 
— this is Moral, my bra' dog, that nearly worried the scoundrel, dear, and 
he catched him by the ear, which he tore off, and then spat it out ; my bra' 
doo[, ye wanted none of his ugly flesh,' continued he, fondling the dog, 
' mind ye yon night, Morni. when ye thvotUed Duncan Breck V He then 
spoke to him in (Gaelic, while the dog'stoOd up* wagging his tail with every 
^ature of delight ^ 

'* The mixture ^f Mge and terror which agitated the spirit of the bad man 
on the i^turn'ofbis tmhAsador, was too violent to be concealed. He said 
little, but his livid U|3s tremblecf at the4i|ention of the letter to the lord advo- 
cate, the most ghastly hue overspread his face ; and the additional anecdote 
of Allan Mors^ Stewart, the herdsman, and his dog, seemed to shiink bia 
features to half their usual size, blown out and bleafted as they general^ 
were, bv insolence, evil thoughts, and high living He felt again the iron 
gripe of those dreadful fists, accustomed to seize a highland bull by the horns, 
and compel the brnte to do his bidding or break hid neok. And then his 
atrocious dog. Qb, it made every fibre of his face and hands quiver and start, 
eo that the uproar of the inner man was obvious even to the youngest novi- 
tiate of 810 in his office, and it might have heen a salutary lesson* Suddenly 
observing that he was the object df a gaze from every desk, his colour 
instantly changed to purple, and the epirits of hell seemed all glaring from 
his eyes ; he started up, dashed into bis sanctum, and with his foot banged 
the door with such vengeance that the whole tenement shook. It appears, 
however, that his reason soon returned so far as to remind him that rage 
would not avail, and that' time was flying. In a short while he again issued 
forth, and was hurrying into the street, tiying to look as usual, when probably 
the thoughts of Morai crossed his heart, and the recollection that th^i bank 
was in the town-hens'?, near the market-cross ; for he returned in a moment, 
went to his desk, and wrote an order on the bank for the sum demanded by 
Allan. This he gave tQ the clerk he had employed oft the former mission, 
and merely sayin ^ to him to feee that the receipt was on a proper stamp, and 
that the fellow fijIfiUed eyenr part of the engagement, he calmly shut bis 
door. Soon after, to the infinite amusement othis youBg men, they heard 
him try t<f whistle ; but whether the ill-smothered bursts of laughing of the 
younger boys had 'reached his jealous ears, or whether the effort was too 
great, or had struck himself as too absurd, it is of little importance to ascer- 
tain, but the melancholy, discordant wbee-whee wheeples in a very little 
time died away. 

*'By the time the negotiator came in sight of the market-cross, iL was 
nearly impossible to approach it, the crowd reading the letter, or i^thor 
hearing it read, was so aense. He also saw that twelve o'clock was nean^ 
at hand, and felt much anxiety lest he should be' too late. He bustled and 
^ shouldered alonv, trying at first to reach Allan to detife him not to despatch 
his letter, but it oeing impo^ble from'that <|uaiter, he hastened to the bank* 
which he found exceedingly crowded, and in spite of his utmost eflbrts the 
town-elock struck twelve ai^he again reached the street He soon got to 
the spot where Allaoi the herdsman, atood, holding ^ * portable pilloiy for 

17—1 
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Xiawter Duncan Campb^'d character/ as he beard him call iL km h& 
came near he looked ail roond, e^aiming, 'Where is Serseant SCe vart V 
'Gone to the postroffice, dear/ replied the Inlander. Cm flew the deik 
hj the nearest cut. At two tarns he sot a glimpse of Allan, and saw him 
with his hand np at the letter-box, and shouted so load that ereij thing in 
the street startea. Allan saw him, but the letter had dropped from his fingjers 
at the instant. He comprehended the meaning of the punuit, and darting 
into the post-office, forced his way to the clerfc. ' Sir,' said he, ' I have this 
instant put a letter by mistake into the letter-box ; may I entreat you to give 
it oot asain?' The clerk told him it was contnLry to law.^ ' It is not yet 
stamped,' said Allan, ' and it is of the utmost consequence to have it onL' 
' Who is it to r said the clerk, holding in his hand the bunch he had jasi 
taken from the box. ' To the lord advocate — this is it,' said Allan, touch- 
ing a comer of it which he saw. * Ho, ho !' said the clerk, lookup know- 
ingly np. 'Sergeant Stewart! my brave hero, let the villain swing.' 
Campbell's clerk was at their back, and joiued his entreaties, showing the 
moner in gold and bank paper in bis hand. *I know I am doing wrong,' 
said the grod-natured fellow, as he suflered them to pull out the letter. ' I 
know I am wrong in givins a letter out of the office, and doublj wrong in 
coming between a villain and the galfows'. But we have all read his character 
on the piRoty yonder, and the* money will do more gpod to ^ widow and 
orphans without the plague of taking his worthless life. The sooner he 
ehanffes his quarters, howef er, the safer for himself. He will find the 
mob nere as willing and as able to take him by the ear as the shepherd's 
dog. And, hark^e, yonnker, you may give him a hint, ffuielis, jtaa under- 
stand, to nu|ke his exit to-night by some back door or window, in case there 
should be any attempt to anticipate the gallows* It would be a pity to 
cheat the wuddy, however,' he aaded. 

** The young men thanked him for sacrificing the forms of office to an 
act of mercy, and leaving him, hurried to the market-cross. There they 
found the herdsman in the highest state of joy and excitement, expatiating, 
reading, and explaining to the wondering mob, now describing the rescue 
of little Peggy Bahn, and then exhibiting Momi and enlarging on his me- 
rits. ' You all do see what he is, as peaceable as a lamb, — a pabe might 
play in his mouth. It was not pecause he was a fierce malicious tog. Och 
no, bat pecause he saw the strong <vppre8sinff the weak. Little ]Mretty 
Peggy Bahn in the claws of Tuncan Breck. 06h, dears, Momi knows a 
Campbell ! You know a Campbell, my prave tog ! You will never stand 
by idle, my prave Mbrni, and see a Stewart wa'art by a Campbell !' His 
harangue was suddenly stopped by Allan addressing him in Graelic, and 
letting him know the terms were complied with, the money paid back, and 
of course that he must remove with his pillory or gallows, or whatever he 
was caning it Allan More looked somewhat disturbed. It was sounding 
a retreat in the arms of victory, for he loved his post dearly, the importance 
it conferred, the rapture of exposing a villain, and the rapture of praising 
his dog,knd little Peggy Bahn. and ner fiither,and her husband, and Allan, 
and, by implication, mmselt' having been fifty years, man and boy^ their 
herd. However, he instantly lowered his ^bbet, but gave a most si|[nifi- 
cant glance and wink to the crowd around, as he moved ofi^ whkh, it ap* 
peared, they understood, for they followed in his rear. But very soon, as 
soon as Allan and the clerk were out of sisht, he found it inconvenient to 
cany the pole honzonialljy in his iiand ; he jierefore hoisted it on his ahoulr 
dtr with a wearied <Hoich, oich — the thing's a heafiy weightl' ^aUlMf 
care to turn the written side backwards, so that it could be seen and wifi 
by thoae who followed on his lagging steps. 

««Skiwl7 and heavily he<nidged niopg t»the oiltskirtsof the U^wru, wh^ 
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fifidlBg a green knowe and some trees, he set his pole to rest against one 
«f them, and threw himself on the grass, as if quite worn out. * Och, dears, 
I 'm jojrfol to find myself on good green grass — it »s next pest to heather. 
The smell of a town and tho smell of its plack smoke, ton't acree with me 
mt all at all. I like the clean caller air, and the clean, wholesome, weel- 
araelliBd peat reek of Appin and Lochaber, dears. Oich hoich !> 

"As soon as the clerk had settled with Allan, he hurried back to his 
office, where he found his employer in the most uncontrollable agitation, 
having observed how soon the town-clock struck twelve, after the young 



t)f convulsive grin, haif anger, half agony, in an attempt to laugh, exclaimed 
— * The do/». the greedy, grasping bloodhound ! So the sight of the gold 
was too mucnfor him ? So he snapped at the gold — the pillaging, red-coat 
robber ? No woad«r — my faith, it »s but seldom he has seen or fingered 
«uch a sum !' * He might have seen it and fingered it oftener, if you had 
not robbed his mistress of it,' cried the young man in a fury, as soon as he 
had recovered from his consternation so far as to speak. * And since you 
dare to make such a return to the generous young fellow by whose efibrts 
the paper was recovered from the post-office, which, otherwise, would have 
been, by this time, ten miles on the way to carry you to the gallows ; I will 
•Bstantly go and desire him to send off his letter and return the money. 
The law will soon restore it' And as he flung out of the cockatrice 
den^ he slammed the door at his heels and left his employer to the enjoy- 
ment of the hell kindled up afresh in his breast, that enviable association of 
hatred and terror, suspicion and rage, envy, malignity, and spite, which for 
<ver feed the venomous gnawings of the worm that never dies, in a bad 
man's heart. Not that the young man seriously intended to put his threat 
in execution, but he had always despised his employer as a scoundrel, and 
the unexpected trait of ungrateful malice he had just exhibited towards 
Allan, roused him into wrath ; and moreover, what, in addition to con- 
tempt, greatly supports and encourages impertinence in young and old, 
zich and poor, he knew that Campbell was in his power. 

"As benevolence hastened the clerk to the relief of a bad man's mind, 
it will be easilv* guessed that its activity was not less in the generous heart 
of excellent Allan. The hurry and commotion ef the w^Se transaction 
had so absorbed him, that it was only when he felt himself alone, and hurry* 
ing with all his speed towards the young, desolate widow's house, and lelt 
the money actually in his hands, the heavy sold, and the bundle of bank pa* 
per, and grasped it, at once to assure himself ef the reality, and to ensure its 
-safety, and felt the success of his plan for compelling the hardened villain 
to refund th% monev, that he began (o experience the extent of his hapni- 
ness. He had said nothing of his scheme for punishing Campbell to tne 
poor broken-hearted little gi^, because he had no power of even guessing 
at its success. And, at no moment, had he ever allowed himself to hope 
£ar such a speedy result, which he attributed principally to the energy of 
the herdsman. 

" AfWr parting in such a state of agitation with grief and rage the day 
you lefl this, my dear friends, he was employed for several days and nights, 
writing, and blotting, and tearing paper, — pacing like a sentry on duty, 
or sitting with his head on his hands, for hours together. At last, as a pre- 
hide to his schemes, he wrote out a Ibt of inauines to be put to different 
people acquainted with the transactions or Campbell, relative to his 
aMempt to cany off little Peggy Bahii, — which list be enclosed in a letter 



^ 
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to theckrgyman of the district, explaining^ to him the situation and circaiB* 
stances in which that -unfortunate girl was plunged ; and requesting: him \j^ 
go among the people and take down in writing a summary of such factB as 
Uiey could make oath to in a court of law. He then applied to the herds- 
nian*s son, little Peso's Sociotum as upholsterer and painter, — and the 
worthy fellow set on for Appin and Lochaber on foot next morning belbre 
^ajbreak. For it was his brother who had been made the unconscious 
agent for betraying her to a distance from home the night of the attempt to 
steal her, and he never thought enough could be done to expiate that sin- 
less oflence. Allan heard nothing for ten davs — when, to bis astonish- 
ment, the herdsman, painter, and Morni arriTea, with a letter from the cler- 
gyman and a most satisfactory reply to the queries. . (Jpon this fonndatioD, 
he wrote his letter to Campbell ; and his letter to the lord advocate, briefly 
stating all the oircumstanoes of the ease, and the points which would be 
sworn to. 

" During the interval in which the painter was absent, Allan was not 
idle. But under the ]dea of seardiing for whatever documents might exist 
to prove the young widow's claims to various articles of her own property, 
lor which she was charged legacy duty ; — he had looked through every 
letter and paper in vain, for some traee of the 40& guinea transaction, such 
as might be useful to prove its atrocity. He was m despair, and aboitt to 
sive up the search, when he fbund,'under one of his hands, which he had 
dapped in his grief and impatienee upon the desk, a firm small packet, merely 
hidden by some trifle which had fallen upon it. He opened it, shivering at 
once with hope and fear, and found it contained all the villain's letters to 
Kenneth Stewart on the subject of obtaining his daughter in marriage — 
on the subject of the 409 guineas — his hints and threats on these subjects 
— and his offers to pay him back his gold if he would compel little Peggy 
to become his wife. There were also copies of all her father's replies to 
those letters, and a narrative of the whole transaction written and signed 
by the worthy man, and dated but a few days before his death. 

'* Copies of all those papers indefatigable Allan had made out, and en- 
closed along with the others to the lord advocate. 

" It was the original mind of the energetic herdstoan which suggested the 
making out the huge copy of the letter for the market-cross, and it was 
this measure *whi6h brought the afiair to such a speedy issue. 

" His h^art throbbing with eipotions which the greatest and best on earth 
might covet, excellent Allan entered the room where Little Peggy sat like 
a white marble statue, with her infant <mi her lap and her little boy on a 
stool at h«r knee. The instant he saw Allan, he sprung td his arms, and 
his mother kindly expressed her anxiety at not having seen him all the moi- 
ning. He made the excuse of business, adding — ♦ and I fervently thank 
our merciful God ! -—the business is happily ended.' She raised her large 
dark eyes to his face, but did not speak, * I have recovered the money from 
that bad man.' * What money, Alkn V « His overcharge for the dreadful 
tax, and, my dear lady, the 400 gold guineas,»with full interest,' he repUed, 
m an humble voice, and speaking very slow, for fear of startling her r as he 
laid the gold and bank paper on a little table she was resting upon. *Oh! 
Allan, rny dear Allan, how has this been possible V She looked fixedly on 
him, and her lips quivered. He hoped tears would come to her eyes, but 
they closed, and she sunk back in her chair — if possible more ghastly 
pale than ever, and he found she had fainted. AiWr the use of the usual 
means, she slowly came to life, and with all her native courtesy expressed 
her regret at the trouble and grief she had occasioned him in return for his 
ceaseless kindness and care. * But, dear Allen, though I see money there, 
how can I suppose it possible you were able to extort it from that man, 
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whom it would be painful to me to name-?' Allan then simply told her of 
^18 pxoceedingB ; and of the herdsman and Momi having come from Appin, 
and the great share the sturdy man and dog had in the merits of the triumph. 
A sleam passed across her once brilliant eyes, she held out both hands to 
AluLO) but did not speak for some moments. At last she fervently and 
solemnly said, ' The blessin^ of God — the blessing of the dead and the 
dying, and when they are old enough to understand all they owe to Allan 
Stewart, the gratitude and the blessings and the love of my little orphans, 
for ever attend you, dearest and best of mends ! I must soon go henoe, Allan. 
Life cannot be dear to me now ^ but, were it the will of heaven, oh, it 
would be very desirable, for the sake of these innocents f But it is not so 
ordered, and, with the blessing of God on the means your excellent young 
heart and sound judgment have devised a method to recover, after atl hope 
of ft had perished, 1 trust they may be kept above absohite want !* She 
then laid one hand over the money, and continued, 'O Allan! how pre* 
cious this is in my estimation for your sake, and their sakes ; and it was my 
dear dear father's hard-earned 400 guineas, toiled for and saved for his poor 
little only — ' her lips (][uivered, and her sweet voice died away. 

'** Her interview with the herdsman and Momi was far from desirable, 
but could not be dispensed with, and few things now seemed to agitate her. 
Thedeatliiy calm other manner awe-struck and solemnized even thisjoy- 
ous stubborn retainer, who, like all native highlandeis, had a great deal of 
tact, and was habitually respectful and polite ; and he left her with a tear 
in his eyes, and his heart queued with a sadness he had never felt before. 

" In the evening Allan set off for the barracks, feeling that it was due to 
the kind paymaster to inform him of the success of hu attack upon the 
lawyer, the news of which was received with the most unbounded joy and 
applause. To soldiers in barracks during the time of peace, even smaller 

' and more every-day occurrences than this occasion a sensation, from the 
colonel down to the very drummer. The men, who had successively kapt 
^uard behind Allan, had carried the report of ^at was going on to tnose 
m the barracks, and irhad spread^ indeed, throi^ the.who^^ ]:^giment as a 
piece of news, and an excellent way to punish a villain. But it wasscaireely 
even thought of as the means of enforcing the restitution of nearly seven 
hundred pounds ; and, when this became known, it was felt by the poor 
soldiers as a triumph ; and Allan was hailed, on his return from the pay- 

' master, as a victorious general, and he with difficulty made his escape from 
their boisterous mirth and jokes and congratulations. 

'* About ten days after this, the colonel sent for Allan, who imnjediately 
attended the summons. He was received with the same, or evsui greater 
kindness and affabilitv than before ) and the colonel presented him with a 
folded paper, desiring him to read it. On opening it, he was much surpris- 
ed to find it an ensign's commission, and he thanKed the generous colonel 
wiUi solnoch warmth, and in such aa appropriate and manly manner, for 
this unexpected gift, as raised him highly in his esteem. ' You were 
wounded at Waterloo V said the veteran. * Only a sabre wound — I was 
well in a month,' replied Allan. * That is well,' said the colonel in reply, 
' and I hear you were in five-and-twentv battles before you were twenty 
years old.' ' Indeed, sir, I do n't know, I have forgotten,' said Allan, almost 
laughing ; ' perhaps I did not know the difference between a battle and a 
skirmish, — and fdare say I never oounted^ sir.' * Well, others counted 
who were m the same company, it appears ; and, as to the indmdualt 
who are engaged or who suffer, the difference between a battle and a skir- 
mish is not material, whatever it may be to the army and the cause; 
and as that medal is all you have«iA a meniorial of all that fighting — 
here is something to help your men^ory, and furnish your new wardrobe 
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as a eonnniflflioaed ofieer.* Allan was Bpeechless wfaten be was present- ' 
ed with a hupdred pound biU from the Waterloo Fund. * Mr. Stewaft,% 
said the good man, ^ do n't trouble yourseH* to thank me. Yon have been a 
brave and faithful soldier, and a good and gallant and exemplary man, not 
only as a soldier, but as a friend and a Christian — and thai, monej you re* 
ceive^s your due. I know you are grateful for it — for all good men ara 
grateful, though they sometimes can't say much about it, — but do n't let it 
oppress you with a sense of obligation,* continued he, as he laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, * and now — as to Mrs. Stewart, — How is that poor 
young lady 7' * Sir,' said Allan, straggling to recover himself, but almost 
choking from the'tumult of his various {eeiinga, *■ 1 think — she is dying.' 
'Dying! oh no. Heaven forbid! and her Utile infants! what aie her 
complaints 7' * None, sir — the doctor calls it atrope — I call it a broken 
heart.* The colonel strode about the room. ' Is she confined to'foed V K>h 
no, sir, she gets up regulaiiy, and attends to the children, bu^ she grows 
weaker every hour; though she never complains or says she is iU.* *Do 
you think I could see her without giving trouble, were 1 to'cail ?' * I think 
80 ; nothing now seems to trouble her — it is the stillness of death,' said 
Allan, his words scarcely articulate, and tears rolling over his face. After 
a long pause, the tolonel said, * Will you ask permission for me to call 7 I 

* have made an arrangement about gome small affairs in behalf of the cfail> 
dren, and want to know her own opinion and wishes on the. subject* ' I 
hope God will reward you, sir !' was all Allan had power to utter ; with 
his claspexi bands holding his commission pressed to hi^ breast, and his 
^racefiil'body binding in humble grateful reverence towards bis kind ben- 
eftctor, he then took leave, and in spite of the injuiictions not to allow him- 
8eU*to feel oppressed by hia obligatutns, his -heart was a^tated and softened 
and subdued and conlusedby a tlood of tumultuous feelmg. 

*' A gentle tap at tbe appoimted hour announced the good man's arrival 
at ^ door of the widow's silent mansion. He was introduced by Allan 
int^er little parloui^ whejre she received him with .that still and solemn, 
or't^ther fixed «and death^ke Ciwaposurey which wad peculiar to her since 
thallkadiy blow to her heart which laid him, to whom it was united from 
infaney, in the dust. In spite of what the colonel had heard of her youth, 

* her b^uty, and her broken heart — these are such hackneyed words ! — 
he was utterly astonished ; and often says be had nevor seen such irresist- 
ible, unquestionable evidence of mortal grief. When he had recovered his ' 
coRi^sure, he apologized for intruding, but said he had not allowed himself 
to dread' that she was so unwell ; a,nd selfishly wished to indulge himself 
in the plestsure of being the bearer of her pension from tbe War OmSce, and 
also a similar payment from the Waterloo Fund. * Oh, sir,' she said, * oh, 

, may the blesaii^ of the widow and the orphan — of these poor little things 
so soon to be left alone — ever rest upon- you ! — In my uttermos^^desolation 
I have ever steadily fixed my trust i* the all-powerful, aJl-mercifuI Being 
who calls himself the Father of the fatherless. And I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ; and, even in the darkestiioor of calamity, never foisakes 
the righteous man, or will leave his children to beg their bread. . Humbly 
do I now adore the mercy which has spared me to see thia promise fulfilling! 
I shall soon go to my Father and their Father, to my God and their God — * 
and, oh, sir ! if beyond the grave we remember what is dear to us on 
earth — then shall my prayers be for you, and my inestimable Allan. I go 
without anxiety or apprehension. The blessed Saviour, who loved little 
children while he was in this world, will not, in heaven, abandon the brave 
man's orphans.* * Dear lady,' said the colonel, with deep emotion, < yofur 
children shall, indeed, be provided for. Here is his royal hi^neas, the 
admirable comraander-in'chiefs order,.for this darling boy's adrntseion to 



